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The  reception  which  has  been  given  to  the  first 
edition  of  this  book  may  be  taken  as  showing  that  it 
supplied  a  real  want,  and  that,  notwithstanding  some 
manifest  defects,  it  has  been  found  to  be  useful.  The 
speedy  demand  for  a  second  edition  has  led  to  a  revi- 
sion, as  thorough  as  the  very  short  time  which  circum- 
stances allowed  for  it  has  made  possible.  And  I  trust 
that  I  have  made  considerable  improvements,  especi- 
ally in  the  early  part.  I  believe  that  I  have  done 
something  to  lessen  the  faults  which  followed  almost 
necessarily  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  first  written.  But  I  fear  that  they  may  still  be 
too  clearly  seen,  even  in  the  present  form  of  the 
work.  I  could  see  also  that  many  improvements 
might  have  been  made  in  the  maps,  especially  the 
earlier  ones.  But  a  thorough  revision  of  them  would 
have  needed  a  far  longer  time  than  could  just  now 
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be  given  to  the  work.  I  have  therefore  done  nothing 
more  than  adapt  the  last  map  in  the  South-Eastern 
series  to  the  latest  arrangements  of  1880-1881. 
It  shows  how  unstable  a  thing  political  geography  is 
that  changes  of  this  kind  have  already  been  needed, 
both  in  the  map  and  in  the  text.  And  I  may  per- 
haps be  forgiven  if  I  hope  that  my  work  in  this  way 
may  not  yet  be  over. 


SOMERUBA£E,   WeLLS  : 

September  20|  188L 
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It  is  now  several  years  since  this  book  was  begun. 
It  has  been  delayed  by  a  crowd  of  causes,  by  a 
temporary  loss  of  strength,  by  enforced  absence  from 
England,  by  other  occupations  and  interruptions  of 
various  kinds.  I  mention  this  only  because  of  tlie 
effect  which  I  fear  it  has  had  on  the  book  itself.  It 
has  been  impossible  to  make  it,  what  a  book  should, 
if  possible,  be,  the  result  of  one  continuous  effort. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  kindness  of  the  publishers 
allowed  the  early  part  to  be  printed  some  years  back 
has,  I  fear,  led  to  some  repetition  and  even  contradi(v 
tion.  A  certain  change  of  plan  was  found  unavoid- 
able. It  proved  impossible  to  go  through  the 
whole  volume  according  to  the  method  of  the  earlier 
chapters.  Instead  of  treating  Europe  as  a  whole,  I 
found  it  needful  to  divide  it  into  several  large  geo- 
graphical groups.  The  result  is  that  each  of  the 
later  chapters  has  had  to  go  over  again  some  small 
amount  of  ground  which   had   been  already  gone 
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over  in  the  earlier  chapters.  In  some  cases  later 
lights  have  led  to  some  changes  of  view  or  expres- 
sion. I  have  marked  these,  as  far  as  I  could,  in 
the  Additions  and  Corrections.  K  in  any  case  I 
have  failed  to  do  so,  the  later  statement  is  the  one 
which  should  be  relied  on. 

I  hope  that  I  have  made  the  object  of  the  work 
clear  in  the  Introductory  Chapter.  It  is  really  a 
very  humble  one.  It  aims  at  little  more  than  tracing 
out  the  extent  of  various  states  at  different  times, 
and  at  attempting  to  place  the  various  changes  in 
their  due  relation  to  one  another  and  to  their  causes. 
I  am  not,  strictly  speaking,  writing  history.  I  have 
little  to  do  with  the  internal  affairs  of  any  country. 
I  have  looked  at  events  mainly  with  reference  to 
their  effect  on  the  European  map.  This  has  led  to  a 
reversal  of  what  to  many  will  seem  the  natural  order 
of  things.  In  a  constitutional  history  of  Europe,  our 
own  island  would  claim  the  very  first  place.  In  my 
strictly  geographical  point  of  view,  I  believe  I  am 
right  in  giving  it  the  last. 

I  of  course  assume  in  the  reader  a  certain  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  European  history,  at  least  as  much 
as  may  be  learned  from  my  own  Gteneral  Sketch. 
Names  and  things  which  have  been  explained  there  I 
have  not  thought  it  needful  to  explain  again.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  I  found  myself  far  more  compe- 
tent to  deal  with  some  parts  of  the  work  than  with 
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others.  No  one  can  take  an  equal  interest  in,  or 
have  an  equal  knowledge  of,  all  branches  of  so  wide  a 
subject.  Some  parts  of  the  book  will  represent  real 
original  research  ;  others  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  far 
less  thorough  way,  and  will  represent  only  know- 
ledge got  up  for  the  occasion.  In  such  cases  the 
reader  will  doubtless  find  out  the  difference  for 
himself.  But  I  have  felt  my  own  deficiencies  most 
keenly  in  the  German  part.  No  part  of  European 
history  is  to  me  more  attractive  than  the  early 
history  of  the  German  kingdom  as  such.  No  part  is 
to  me  less  attractive  than  the  endless  family  divisions 
and  unions  of  the  smaller  German  states. 

In  the  Slavonic  part  I  have  found  great  difficulty 
in  following  any  uniform  system  of  spelling.  I  con- 
sulted several  Slavonic  scholars.  Each  gave  me 
advice,  and  each  supported  his  own  advice  by  argu- 
ments which  I  should  have  thought  unanswerable,  if 
I  had  not  seen  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  wholly 
different  advice  given  me  by  the  others.  When  the 
teachers  differ  so  widely,  the  learner  will,  I  hope,  be 
forgiven,  if  the  result  is  sometimes  a  little  chaotic.  I 
have  tried  to  write  Slavonic  names  so  as  to  give 
some  approach  to  the  sound,  as  far  as  I  know  it.  But 
I  fear  that  I  have  succeeded  very  imperfectly. 

In  such  a  crowd  of  names,  dates,  and  the  like, 
there  must  be  many  small  inaccuracies.  In  the  case 
of  the  smaller  dates,  those  which  do  not  mark  the 
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great  epochs  of  history,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  get 
wrong  by  a  year  or  so.  Sometimes  there  is  an 
actual  difference  of  statement  in  different  authorities. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  difference  in  the  reckoning  of 
the  year.  For  instance,  In  what  year  was  Calais 
lost  to  England  ?  We  should  say  1558.  A  writer  at 
the  time  would  say  1557.  Then  again  there  is  no 
slip  of  either  pen  or  press  so  easy  as  putting  a  wrong 
figure,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  great  and  obvious 
dates,  or  again  when  the  mistake  is  very  far  wrong 
indeed,  there  is  no  slip  of  pen  or  press  so  likely  to  be 
passed  by  in  revision.  And  again  there  is  often 
room  for  question  as  to  the  date  which  should  be 
marked.  In  recording  a  transfer  of  territory  from 
one  power  to  another,  what  should  be  the  date 
given?  The  actual  military  occupation  and  the 
formal  diplomatic  cession  are  often  several  years 
apart.  Which  of  these  dates  should  be  chosen  ?  I 
have  found  it  hard  to  follow  any  fixed  rule  in  such 
matters.  Sometimes  the  military  occupation  seems 
the  most  important  point,  sometimes  the  diplomatic 
cession.  I  believe  that  in  each  case  where  a  question 
of  this  sort  might  arise,  I  could  give  a  reason  for  the 
date  which  has  been  chosen ;  but  here  there  has  been 
no  room  to  enter  into  discussions.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  shall  be  deeply  thankful  to  any  one  who  will 
point  out  to  me  any  mistakes  or  seeming  mistakes 
in  these  or  any  other  matters. 
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The  maps  have  been  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 
I  somewhat  r^ret  that  it  has  been  found  needful 
to  bind  them  separately  from  the  text,  because  this 
looks  as  if  they  made  some  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  an  historical  atlas.  To  this  they  lay 
no  claim. .  They  are  meant  simply  to  illustrate  the 
text,  and  in  no  way  enter  into  competition  either 
with  such  an  elaborate  collection  as  that  of  Spruner- 
Menke,  or  even  with  collections  much  less  elaborate 
than  that.  Those  maps  are  meant  to  be  com- 
panions in  studying  the  history  of  the  several 
periods.  Mine  do  not  pretend  to  do  more  than 
to  illustrate  changes  of  boundary  in  a  general  way. 
It  was  found,  as  the  work  went  on,  that  it  was 
better  on  the  whole  to  increase  the  number  of  maps, 
even  at  the  expense  of  making  each  map  smaller. 
There  are  disadvantages  both  ways.  In  the  maps 
of  South-Eastern  Europe,  for  instance,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  show  the  small  states  which  arose  in 
Greece  after  the  Latin  Conquest  at  all  clearly.  But 
this  evil  seemed  to  be  counterbalanced  by  giving  as 
many  pictures  as  might  be  of  the  shifting  fi'ontier 
of  the  Eastern  Empire  towards  the  Bulgarian,  the 
Frank,  and  the  Ottoman. 

In  one  or  two  instances  I  have  taken  some  small 
liberties  with  my  dates.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
map  of  the  greatest  extent  of  the  Saracen  do- 
minion  shows   all    the    countries    which    were    at 
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any  time  under  the  Saracen  power.  But  there 
was  no  one  moment  when  the  Saracen  power  took 
in  the  whole  extent  shown  in  the  map.  Sind  and 
Septimania  were  lost  before  Crete  and  Sicily  were 
won.  But  such  a  view  as  I  have  given  seemed  on 
the  whole  more  instructive  than  it  would  have  been 
to  substitute  two  or  three  maps  showing  the  various 
losses  and  gains  at  a  few  years'  distance  from  one 
another. 

I  have  to  thank  a  crowd  of  friends,  includ- 
ing some  whom  I  have  never  seen,  for  many 
hints,  and  for  much  help  given  in  various  ways. 
Such  are  Professor  Pauli  of  Gottingen,  Professor 
Steenstrup  of  Copenhagen,  Professor  Komanos  of 
Corfu,  M.  J.-B.  Galiffe  of  Geneva,  Dr.  Paul  Turner 
of  Budapest,  Professor  A.  W.  Ward  of  Manchester, 
the  Rev.  H.  F.  Tozer,  Mr.  Ralston,  Mr.  Morfill, 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  and  my  son-in-law  Arthur 
John  Evans,  whose  praise  is  in  all  South-Slavonic 
lands. 

SOMERLBAZE,  WSLLS  : 

December  16,  1880. 
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HISTORICAL    GEOGRAPHY 

OF   EUROPE. 
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CHAPTEEL 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  work  which  we  have  now  before  us  is  to  trace    chap. 
out  the  extent  of  territory  which  the  different  states 


Definition 


and  nations  of  Europe  and  the  neighbouring  lands  have  of  Histori- 
held  at  different  times  in  the  worid's  history,  to  mark  gmph^ 
the  different  boundaries  which  the  same  country  has 
had,  and  the  different  meanings  in  which  the  same  name 
has  been  used.  It  is  of  great  importance  carefully  to 
make  these  distinctions,  because  great  mistakes  as  to  the 
facts  of  history  are  often  caused  through  men  thinking 
and  speaking  as  if  the  names  of  different  countries,  say 
for  instance  England,  France,  Burgundy,  Austria,  have 
always  meant  exactly  the  same  extent  of  territory.  His- 
torical geography,  in  this  sense,  differs  from  physical 
geography,  which  regards  the  natural  features  of  the 
earth's  surface.  It  differs  also  from  studies  Uke  ethnologjf 
and  comparative  philology,  which  have  to  do  directly 
with  the  differences  between  one  nation  and  another ,with 
their  movements  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another, 
and  with  the  relations  to  be  found  among  the  languages 
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CHAP,    spoken  by  them.  But,  though  historical  geography  is 
* — r — '  distinct  from  these  studies,  it  makes  much  use  of  them. 
For  the  physical  geography  of  a  country  always  has  a 
great  effect  upon  its  political  history,  and  the  disper  - 
sions  and  movements  of  different  nations  are  exactly 
those  parts  of  history  which  have  most  to  do  with  fix- 
ing the  names  and  the  boundaries  of  different  coun- 
tries  at  different  times.     England^  for  instance,  is,  in 
strictness,  the  land  of  the  English  wherever  they  may 
settle,   whether  in  their   old  home  on  the  European 
continent,  or  in  the  isle  of  Britain,  or  in  New  England 
beyond  the  Ocean.   But  the  extent  of  territory  which 
was  in  this  way  to  become  England  was  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  countries  in 
which  the  English  settled.    And  the  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  has  been  influenced,  above  all  things,  by  the 
fact  that  the  great  English  settlement  which  has  made 
the  English  name  famous  was  made  in  an  island.    But, 
when  England  had  become  the  name  of  a  distinct 
political  dominion,  its  meaning  was  liable  to  change  as 
that  dominion  advanced  or  went  back.    Thus  the  bor- 
ders of  England  and  Scotland  have  greatly  changed  at 
different  times,  and  forgetfulness  of  this  fact  has  led 
to  many  misunderstandings  in  reading  the  history  of 
the  two  countries.   And  so  with  all  other  cases  of  the 
kind ;  the  physical  nature  of  the  coimtry ,  and  the  settle- 
ments of  the  different  nations  which  have  occupied  it, 
have  always  been  the  determining  causes  of  its  political 
divisions.     But  it  is  with  the  political  divisions  that 
historical  geography  has  to  deal  in  the  first  place. 
With  the  nature  of  the  land,  and  with  the  people  who 
occupy  it,  it  has  to  deal  only  so  far  as  they  have  in- 
fluenced the  political  divisions.    Our  present  business 
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in  short  is,  first  to  draw  the  map  of  the  countries     chap. 

I. 

with  which  we  are  concerned  as  it  appeared  after  each  ' — . — ' 

of  the  difierent  changes  which  they  have  gone  through, 
and  then  to  point  out  the  historical  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  changes  on  the  map.  In  this  way  we  shall 
always  see  what  was  the  meaning  of  any  geographical 
name  at  any  particular  time,  and  we  shall  thus  avoid 
mistakes,  some  of  which  have  often  led  to  really  im- 
portant practical  consequences. 

From  this  it  follows  that,  in  looking  at  the  geography  Distinctioii; 
of  Europe  for  our  present  purpose,  we  must  look  first  gmphicai 

and  Politi- 

at  the  land  itself,  and  then  at  the  nations  which  occupy  c«i  Namea. 
it.  And,  in  so  doing,  it  may  be  well  first  of  all 
to  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of  names  which  we 
shall  have  to  use.  Some  names  of  countries  are  strictly 
geographical ;  they  really  mean  a  certain  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  marked  out  by  boundaries  which  cannot 
well  be  changed.  Others  simply  mean  the  extent  of 
country  .which  is  occupied  at  any  time  by  a  particular 
nation,  an  extent  whose  boundaries  may  easily  be 
changed.  Thus  Britain  is  a  strictly  geographical 
name,  meaning  an  island  whose  shape  and  boundaries 
must  always  be  nearly  the  same.  England^  Scotland^ 
WaleSy  are  names  of  parts  of  that  island,  called  after 
difierent  nations  which  have  settled  in  it,  and  the 
boundaries  of  all  of  which  have  difiered  greatly  at 
difierent  times.  Spain  again  is  the  geographical 
name  of  a  peninsula  which  is  almost  as  well  marked 
out  by  nature  as  the  island  of  Britain.  Castile,  Ara- 
gan,  Portugal,  are  political  names  of  parts  of  the 
peninsula  of  Spain.  They  are  the  names  of  states 
whose  boundaries  have  greatly  varied,  and  which 
have   sometimes  formed   separate  governments  and 
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CHAP,  sometimes  have  been  joined  together.*  Gaul  again 
— « —  is  the  geographical  name  of  a  country  which  is  not 
so  clearly  marked  out  all  round  by  nature  as  the 
island  of  Britain  and  the  peninsula  of  Spain,  but 
which  is  well  marked  on  three  sides,  to  the  north, 
•  south,  and  west.  Within  the  limits  of  Gaul,  names  like 
France,  Flanders^  Britannyy  Burgundy,  and  Aquitainey 
are  political  names  of  pai'ts  of  the  country,  whose  limit* 
have  varied  as  much  at  different  times  as  those  of  the 
different  parts  of  Britain  and  Spain.  This  is  the  differ- 
ence between  strictly  geographical  names  which  do  not 
alter  and  political  names  which  do  alter.  No  doubt 
Gaulzxidi Britain  were  in  the  beginning  political  names^ 
names  given  to  the  land  from  those  who  occupied  it, 
just  as  much  as  the  names  France  and  England.  But 
the  settlements  from  which  those  lands  took  the  names 
of  Gaul  and  Britain  took  place  long  before  the  begin- 
ning of  trustworthy  history,  while  the  settlements  from 
which  parts  of  those  lands  took  the  names  of  France 
and  England  happened  in  times  long  after  trustworthy 
history  began,  and  for  which  we  are  therefore  ready 
with  dates  and  names.  Thus  Gaul  and  Britain  are  the 
oldest  received  names  of  those  lands ;  they  are  the 
names  which  those  lands  bore  when  we  first  hear 
of  them.  It  is  therefore  convenient  to  keep  them 
in  use  as  strictly  geographical  names,  as  always  mean- 
ing that  part  of  the  earth's  surface  which  they  meant 

'  In  modem  use  we  speak  of  Spain  as  only  one  part,  though 
much  the  laiger  port,  of  the  peninsula,  and  of  Portugal  as  another 
part.  But  thin  simply  comes  from  the  accident  that,  for  some  cen- 
turies past,  all  the  other  Spanish  kingdoms  have  heen  joined  under 
one  government,  while  Portugal  has  remained  separate.  In  speak- 
ing of  any  time  till  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy  of  our  era^ 
the  word  Spain  must  always  he  used  in  the  geographical  sense,  as 
the  name  of  the  whole  peninsula. 
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when  we  first  hear  of  them.  In  this  book  therefore,  chap. 
Gaul,  Britain^  Spaiuy  and  other  names  of  the  same  kind,  — * — ' 
will  always  be  used  to  mean  a  certain  space  on  the 
map,  whoever  may  be  its  inhabitants,  or  whatever 
may  be  its  government,  at  any  particular  time.  But 
names  like  France,  England,  Castile,  will  be  used  to 
mean  the  territory  to  which  they  were  poUtically  ap- 
plied at  the  time  of  which  we  may  be  speaking,  a  terri- 
tory which  has  been  greater  and  less  at  different  times. 
Thus,  the  cities  of  Carlisle  and  Edinburgh  have  always 
been  in  Britain  since  they  were  built.  They  have 
sometimes  been  in  England  and  sometimes  not.  The 
cities  of  Marseilles,  Geneva,  Strassburg,  and  Arras, 
have  always  been  in  Gaul  ever  since  they  were  built. 
They  have  sometimes  been  in  France  and  sometimes 
not,  according  to  political  changes. 

§  1.  Geographical  Aspect  of  Europe. 

Our  present  business  is  with  the  Historical  Geography 
of  Europe,  and  with  that  of  other  parts  of  the  world 
only  so  far  as  they  concern  the  geography  of  Europe. 
But  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  all  the  three  divisions 
of  the  Old  World,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  in  those 
parts  of  the  three  which  come  nearest  to  one  another, 
and  in  which  the  real  history  of  the  world  begins.  The  Medi- 
These  are  those  parts  of  all  three  which  lie  round  the  Lan^a. 
Mediterranean  sea,  the  lands  which  gradually  came  to 
form  the  Empire  of  Bome.  In  these  lands  the  boundaries 
between  the  three  great  divisions  are  very  easily  marked. 
Modem  maps  do  not  all  place  the  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Asia  at  the  same  point ;  some  make  the 
river  Don  the  boundary  and  some  the  Volga.  But 
this  question  is  of  little  importance  for  history.   In  the 
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CEAF.  earliest  historical  times,  when  we  have  to  do  only  with 
' — • — '  the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean  sea,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  how  much  is  Europe  and  how  much  is 
Asia  and  Africa.  Europe  is  the  land  to  the  north  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea  and  of  the  great  gulfs  which 
run  out  of  it.  K  an  exact  boundary  is  needed  in  the 
barbarous  lands  north  of  the  Euxine,  the  mouth  of 
Tanais  or  Don  is  clearly  the  boundary  which  should 
be  taken.  In  all  these  lands  the  Mediterranean  and 
its  gulfs  divide  Europe  from  Asia.  But  the  northern 
parts  of  the  two  continents  really  form  one  geogra-^ 
phical  whole,  the  boundary  between  them  being  one 
merely  of  convenience.  A  vast  central  mass  of  land, 
stretching  right  across  the  inland  parts  of  the  twa 
continents,  sends  forth  a  system  of  peninsulas  and 
islands,  to  the  north  and  south.  And  it  is  in  the  pen-^ 
insular  lands  of  Europe  that  European  history  begins- 
Alike  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  the  southern  or  penin- 
sular part  of  the  continent  is  cut  off  from  the  central 
mass  by  a  mountain  chain,  which  in  Europe  is  nearly  un- 
Tiiep«nin-  broken.  Thus  the  southern  part  of  Europe  consists  of 
Ewopeand  the  three  great  peninsulas  of  Spain^  Italy ^  and  what 
we  may,  in  a  wide  sense,  call  Greece.  These  answer 
in  some  sort  to  the  three  great  Oceanic  peninsulas  of 
Asia,  those  of  Arabia^  Indian  and  India  beyond  the 
Ganges.  But  the  part  of  Asia  which  has  historically 
had  most  to  do  with  Europe  is  its  Mediterranean  pen- 
insula, the  land  known  as  Asia  Minor.  In  the  north- 
em  part  of  each  continent  we  find  another  system  of 
great  gulfs  or  inland  seas;  but  those  in  Asia  have 
been  hindered  by  the  cold  from  ever  being  of  any 
importance,  while  in  Europe  the  Baltic  sea  and  the 
gulfs  which  run  out  of  it  may  be  looked  on  as  forming 
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a  kind  of  secondary  Mediterranean.    We  may  thus    chap. 


say  that  Europe  consists  of  two  insular  and  penin-  '- 
sular  regions,  north  and  south,  with  a  great  unbroken 
mass  of  land  between  them.     But  there  are  some  parts 
of  Europe  which  seem  as  it  were  connecting  links  be- 
tween the  three  main  divisions  of  the  continent.   Thus 
we  said  that  the  three  great  peninsulas  are  cut  off 
from  the  central  mass  by  a  nearly  unbroken  mountain 
chain.    But  the  connexion  of  the  central  peninsula, 
that  of  Italy,  with  the  eastern  one  or  Greece,  is  far 
closer  than  its  connexion  with  the  western  one,  or 
Spain.     Italy  and  Spain  are  much  further  apart  than 
Italy  and  Greece,  and  between  the  Alps  and  the  Pyre- 
nees the  mountain  chain  is  nearly  lost.     We  might 
ahnost  say  that  a  piece  of  central  Europe  breaks  through 
at  this  point  and  comes  down  to  the  Mediterranean. 
This  is  the  south-eastern  part  of  Gaul ;  and  Gaul  may  in 
this  way  be  looked  on  as  a  land  which  joins  together  the 
central  and  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.     But  this  is 
not  all ;  in  the  north-western  corner  of  Europe  lies  that 
great  group  of  islands,  two  large  ones  and  many  small, 
of  which  our  own  Britain  is  the  greatest.    The  British 
islands  are  closely  connected  in  their  geography  and 
history  with  Gaul  on  one  side,  and  with  the  islands 
and  peninsulas  of  the  North  on  the  other.     In  this  way 
we  may  say  that  all  the  three  divisions  of  Europe  are 
brought  closely  together  on  the  western  side  of  the 
continent,  and  that  the  lands  of  Gaul  and  Britain  are 
the  connecting  links  which  bind  them  together. 

§  2.  Effect  of  Geography  on  History. 

Now  this  geographical  aspect  of  the  chief  lands  of  Begiimi 
Europe  has  had  its  direct  effect  on  their  history.    We  in  the 
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CBULP.  might  almost  take  for  granted  that  the  history  of  Europe 
Kuroiican  should  begin  in  the  two  more  eastern  among  the  three 
peninsukfl.  gp^^t  southem  peninsulas.  Of  these  two,  Italy  and 
Greece,  each  has  its  own  character.  Greece,  though  it 
is  the  part  of  Europe  which  lies  nearest  to  Asia,  is  in  a 
certain  sense  the  most  European  of  European  lands. 
The  characteristic  of  Europe  is  to  be  more  full  of  penin- 
sulas and  islands  and  inland  seas  than  the  rest  of  the  Old 
Character-  Worfd .  And  Grccce,  the  peninsula  itself  and  the  neigh- 
Greece;  bouriug  lauds,  are  fuller  of  islands  and  promontories 
and  inland  seas  than  any  other  part  of  Europe.  l3n 
the  other  hand,  Italy  is  the  central  land  of  all  southem 
Europe,  and  indeed  of  all  the  land  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  was  therefore  only  natural  that  Greece 
should  be  the  part  of  Europe  in  which  all  that  is  most 
distinctively  European  first  grew  up  and  influenced  other 
lands.  And  so,  if  any  one  land  or  city  among  the  Medi- 
of  Italy,  terranean  lands  was  to  rule  over  all  the  rest,  it  is  in  Italy, 
as  the  central  land,  that  we  should  naturally  look  for 
the  place  of  dominion.  The  destinies  of  the  two  penin- 
sulas and  their  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  world  were 
thus  impressed  on  them  by  their  geographical  position. 
K  we  turn  to  recorded  history,  we  find  that  it  is  a 
working  out  of  the  consequences  of  these  physical  facts. 
Greece  was  the  first  part  of  Europe  to  become  civilized 
and  to  play  a  part  in  history ;  but  it  was  Italy,  and  in 
Italy  it  was  the  most  central  city,  Rome,  which  came 
to  have  the  dominion  over  the  civilized  world  of  early 
times — that  is,  over  the  lands  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean. These  two  peninsulas  have,  each  in  its  own 
way,  ruled  and  influenced  the  rest  of  Europe  as  no 
other  parts  have  done.  All  the  other  parts  have  been, 
in  one  way  or  another,  their  subjects  or  disciples.    The 
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effect  of  the  geographical  position  of  these  countries  is 
also  marked  in  the  stages  by  whicli  Rome  advanced  ^^^^^  ^ 
to  the  general  dominion  of  the  Mediterranean  lands,  ^o^^ 
She  first  subdued  Italy ;  then  she  had  to  strive  for 
the  mastery  with  her  great  rival  Carthage,  a  city 
which  held  nearly  the  same  central  position  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  which  she  herself 
did  on  the  northern.  Then  slie  subdued,  step  by  step, 
the  peninsulas  on  each  side  of  her  and  the  other  coast 
lands  of  the  Mediterranean — ^European,  Asiatic,  and 
African.  Into  the  central  division  of  Europe  she  did  not 
press  far,  never  having  any  firm  or  lasting  dominion 
beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  Into  Northern  Eu- 
rope, properly  so  called,  her  power  never  reached  at  all. 
But  she  subdued  the  lands  which  we  have  seen  act  as 
a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  the  different  parts  of 
Europe,  namely  Gaul  and  the  greater  part  of  Britain. 
Thus  the  Roman  Empire,  at  its  greatest  extent,  con- 
sisted of  the  lands  round  the  Mediterranean,  together 
with  G^ul  and  Britain.  For  the  possession  of  the  Medi- 
terranean lands  would  have  been  imperfect  without  the 
possession  of  Gaul,  and  the  possession  of  Gaul  naturally 
led  to  the  possession  of  Britain. 

In  this  way  the  early  history  of  Greece  and  Italy,  Effect  of 
and  the  formation  of  the  Roman  Empire,  were  affected  gm^ki 
by  the  geographical  character  of  the  countries  them- 
selves. The  same  was  the  case  with  the  other  European 
lands,  when  they  came  to  share  in  that  importance  which 
once  belonged  to  Greece  and  Italy  only.     Thus  Ger-  Gemuny, 
many,  as  being  the  most  central  part  of  Europe,  came 
at  one  time  to  fill  something  like  the  same  position 
which  Italy  had  once  held.    It  came  to  be  the  country 
which  had  to  do  with  all  parts  of  Europe,  east,  west, 
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north,  and  south,  and  even  to  be  a  ruling  power  over 
j.^^  some  of  them.     So,  as  France  became  the  chief  state  of 

Gaul,  it  took  upon  it  something  like  the  old  position  of 
Gaul  as  a  means  of  communication  between  the  differ- 
Spj^and  ent  parts  of  Western  Europe.  Meanwhile,  as  the  Scan- 
»*▼»•  dinavian  and  Spanish  peninsulas  are  both  cut  off  in  a 
marked  way  from  the  mainland  of  Europe,  each  of 
them  has  often  formed  a  kind  of  world  of  its  own, 
having  much  less  to  do  with  other  countries  than  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy  had.  The  same  was  for  a  long 
time  the  case  with  our  own  island.  Britain  was  looked 
on  as  lying  outside  the  world. 

Thus  the  geographical  position  of  the  European 
lands  influenced  their  history  while  their  history  was 
still  purely  European.  And  when  Europe  began  to  send 
forth  colonies  to  other  continents,  the  working  of  geo- 
graphical causes  came  out  no  less  strongly.  Thus  the 
position  of  Spain  on  the  Ocean  led  Portugal  and  Castile 
to  be  foremost  among  the  colonizing  nations  of  Europe. 
For  the  same  reason,  our  own  country  was  one  of  the 
chief  in  following  their  example,  and  so  was  France  also 
for  a  long  time.  Holland  too,  when  it  rose  into  impor- 
tance, became  a  great  colonizing  power,  and  so  did  Den- 
The  ooio-     mark  and  Sweden  to  some  extent.  But  an  Itahan  colony 

nizing 

powers.  beyond  the  Ocean  was  never  heard  of,  nor  has  there 
ever  been  a  German  colony  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
there  have  been  Spanish  and  English  colonies.  Mean- 
while, the  north-eastern  part  of  Europe,  which  in  early 
times  was  not  known  at  all,  has  always  lagged  behind 
the  rest,  and  has  become  of  importance  only  in  later 
times.  This  is  mainly  because  its  geographical  position 
has  almost  wholly  cut  it  off  both  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  from  the  Ocean. 
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Thus  we   see  how,   in   all   these  ways,   both  in     chap. 


I. 


earlier  and  in  later  times,  the  history  of  every  country  ^ 
has  been  influenced  by  its  geography.  No  doubt 
the  history  of  each  country  has  also  been  largely 
influenced  by  the  disposition  of  the  people  who  have 
settled  in  it,  by  what  is  called  the  national  character,  influence 

...  of  national 

But  then  the  geographical  position  itself  has  often  character. 
had  something  directly  to  do  with  forming  the  national 
character,  and  in  aU  cases  it  has  had  an  influence 
upon  it,  by  giving  it  a  better  or  a  worse  field  for  work- 
ing and  showing  itself.  Thus  it  has  been  well  said  that 
neither  the  Greeks  in  any  other  country  nor  any 
other  people  in  Greece  could  have  been  what  the 
Greeks  in  Greece  really  were.  The  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  nature  of  the  people  helped  one 
another,  and  caused  Greece  to  become  all  that  it  was 
in  the  early  times  of  Europe.  It  is  always  useful  to 
mark  the  points  both  of  Ukeness  and  unlikeness  of  the 
diflerent  nations  whose  history  we  study.  And  of  this 
likeness  and  unlikeness  we  shall  always  find  that  the 
geographical  character,  though  only  one  cause  out 
of  several,  is  always  one  of  the  chief  causes. 

§  3.  Geographical  Distribution  of  Races. 

Our  present  business  then  is  with  geography  as  in- 
fluenced by  history,  and  with  history  as  influenced  by 
geography.  With  ethnology,  with  the  relations  of  na- 
tions and  races  to  one  another,  we  have  to  deal  only  so 
far  as  they  form  one  of  the  agents  in  history.  And  it 
will  be  well  to  avoid,  as  far  as  may  be,  all  obscure  or 
controverted  points  of  this  kind.  But  the  great  results 
of  comparative  philology  may  now  be  taken  for  granted^ 
and  a  general  view  of  the  geographical  disposition  of 
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CHAP,     the  great  European  races  is  needful  as  an  introduction 
' — r — '  to  the  changes  which  historical  causes  have  wrought 
in  the  geography  of  the  several  parts  of  Europe. 

In  European  ethnology  one  main  feature  is  that 
the  population  of  Europe  is,  and  from  the  very  begin- 
nings of  history  has  been,  more  nearly  homogeneous, 
at  least  more  palpably  homogeneous,  than  that  of  any 
other  great  division  of  the  world.  Whether  we  look 
at  Europe  now,  or  whether  we  look  at  it  at  the  earliest 
times  of  which  we  have  any  glimmerings,  it  is  pre- 
Jw^pe  an  eminently  an  Aryan  continent.  Everything  non- Aryan 
continent  jg  g^^  qj^^q  marked  as  exceptional.  We  cannot  say 
this  of  Asia,  where,  among  several  great  ethnical  ele- 
ments, none  is  so  clearly  predominant  as  the  Aryan 
element  is  in  Europe.  There  are  in  Europe  non-Aryan 
elements,  both  earlier  and  later  than  the  Aryan  settle- 
ment ;  but  they  have,  as  a  rule,  been  assimilated  to  the 
wmn^S!"  prevailing  Aryan  mass.  The  earlier  non- Aryan  ele- 
ment consists  of  the  remnants  which  stiQ  remain  of 
the  races  which  the  Aryan  settlers  found  in  Europe, 
and  whicli  they  either  exterminated  or  assimilated  to 
themselves.  The  later  elements  consist  of  non- Aryan 
races  which  have  made  their  way  into  Europe  within 
historical  times,  and  in  their  case  the  work  of  assimila- 
tion has  been  much  less  complete.  It  follows  almost 
naturally  from  the  position  of  Europe  that  the  primas- 
val  non-Aryan  element  has  survived  in  the  west  and  in 
the  north,  while  the  later  or  intrusive  non- Aryan  ele- 
ment has  made  its  way  into  the  east  and  the  south.  In 
the  mountains  of  the  western  peninsula,  in  the  border 
lands  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  the  non-Aryan  tongue 
of  the  Basque  still  survives.  In  the  extreme  north 
of  Europe  the  non- Aryan  tongue  of  the  Fins  and 
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Laps  still  survives.  The  possible  relations  of  these  chap. 
tongues  either  to  one  another  or  to  other  non- Aryan  ^-— ^' — 
tongues  beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe  is  a  question  of 
purely  philological  concern,  and  does  not  touch  histo- 
rical geography.  But  historical  geography  is  touched 
by  the  probability,  rising  almost  to  moral  certainty, 
that  the  isolated  populations  by  whom  these  primitive 
tongues  are  still  spoken  are  mere  remnants  of  the  pri- 
mitive races  which  formed  the  population  of  Europe  at 
the  time  when  the  Aryans  first  made  their  way  into 
that  continent.  Everything  tends  to  show  that  the 
Basques  are  but  the  remnant  of  a  great  people  whom 
we  may  set  down  with  certainty  as  the  prae-Aryan 
inhabitants  of  Spain  and  a  large  part  of  Gaul,  and 
whose  range  we  may,  with  great  probabUity,  extend  Extent  of 

the 

over  Sicily,  over  part  at  least  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  as  far  Baaques. 
north  as  our  own  island.  Their  possible  connexion  with 
the  early  inhabitants  of  northern  Africa  hardly  concerns 
us.  The  probability  that  they  were  themselves  preceded 
by  an  earher  and  far  lower  race  concerns  us  not  at 
all.  The  earUest  historical  inhabitants  of  south-western 
Europe  are  those  of  whom  the  Basques  are  the  sur- 
viving remnant,  those  who,  under  the  names  of  Ibe- 
rians and  Ligurians^  fill  a  not  unimportant  place  in 
European  history. 

When  we  come  to  the  Aryan  settlements,  we  cannot  <  >rder  ot 
positively  determine  which  among  the  Aryan  races  of  ^etuements 
Europe  were  the  earUest  settlers  in  point  of  time.   The 
members  of  the  great  race  which,  in  its  many  subdivi- 
sions, contains  the  Greeks^  ihe  Italians ^dJid  the  nations  Greeks  and 
more  immediately  akin  to  them,  are  the  first  among 
the  European  Aryans  to  show  themselves  in  the  hght 
of  history ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
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CHAP,  they  were  actually  the  first  in  point  of  settlement. 
' — ^ — '  It  may  be  that,  while  they  were  pressing  through 
Celts.  the  Mediterranean  peninsulas  and  islands,  the  CelUa 
were  pushing  their  way  through  the  solid  central 
land  of  Europe.  The  Celts  were  clearly  the  vanguard 
of  the  Aryan  migration  within  their  own  range,  the 
first  swarm  which  made  its  way  to  the  shores  of 
the  Ocean.  Partially  in  Spain,  more  thoroughly  in 
Gaul  and  the  British  Islands,  they  displaced  or  assimi- 
lated the  earUer  inhabitants,  who,  under  their  pressure 
and  that  of  later  conquerors,  have  been  gradually 
shut  up  in  the  small  mountainous  region  which  they 
still  keep.  Of  the  Celtic  migration  we  have  no  his- 
torical accounts,  but  all  probability  would  lead  us  to 
think  that  the  Celts  whom  in  historic  times  we  find 
on  the  Danube  and  south  of  the  Alps  were  not  emi- 
grants who  had  followed  a  backward  course  from  the 
great  settlement  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  but  rather  detach- 
ments which  had  been  left  behind  on  the  westward 
journey.  Without  attempting  to  settle  questions  as  to 
the  traces  of  Celtic  occupancy  to  be  found  in  other 
lands,  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that,  at  the  b^in- 
nings  of  their  history,  we  find  the  Celts  the  chief 
inhabitants  of  a  region  stretching  from  the  -^Esis  to 
the  furthest  known  points  of  Britain.  Gaul,  Cisalpine 
and  Transalpine,  is  their  great  central  land,  though 
even  here  they  are  not  exclusive  possessors ;  they  share 
the  land  with  a  non-Aryan  remnant  to  the  south-west, 
and  with  the  next  wave  of  Aryan  new-comers  to  the 
north-east. 

The  settlements  of  these  two  great  Aryan  races 
come  before  authentic  history.  After  them  came  the 
Teutonic  races,  which  pressed  on  the  Celts  from  the 
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€ast ;  and  in  their  wake,  to  judge  from  their  place  on    chap. 


the  map,  must  have  come  the  vast  family  of  the  '^ — r — ' 
Slavonic  nations.  But  the  migrations  of  the  Teutons  Teutons 
and  Slaves  come,  for  the  most  part,  witliin  the  range 
of  recorded  history.  Our  first  glimpse  of  the  Teutons 
shows  them  in  their  central  German  land,  already 
occupying  both  sides  of  the  Bhine,  though  seemingly 
not  very  old  settlers  on  its  left  bank.  The  long 
wanderings  of  the  various  Teutonic  and  Slavonic 
tribes  over  all  parts  of  central  Europe,  their  settle- 
ments in  the  southern  and  western  lands,  are  all 
matters  of  history.  So  is  the  great  Teutonic  settle- 
ment in  the  British  islands,  which  partly  exterminated, 
partly  assimilated,  their  Celtic  inhabitants,  so  as  to 
leave  them  as  mere  a  remnant,  though  a  greater  rem- 
nant, as  they  themselves  had  made  the  Basques.  And, 
as  the  process  which  made  the  north-western  islands 
of  Europe  Teutonic  is  a  matter  of  history,  so  also 
•are  the  later  stages  of  the  process  which  made 
the  northern  peninsulas  Teutonic.  But  it  is  only  the 
later  stages  which  are  historical ;  we  know  that  in 
the  strictly  Scandinavian  peninsula  the  Teutonic  inva- 
ders displaced  non- Aryan  Fins ;  we  have  only  to  guess 
that  in  the  Cimbric  Chersonesos  they  displaced  Aryan 
Celts.  But  beyond  the  Teutons  and  Slaves  lies  yet  lithuar 
another  Aryan  settlement,  one  which,  in  a  purely  philo- 
l(^cal  view,  is  the  most  interesting  of  all,  the  small  and 
faat  vanishing  group  which  still  survives  in  Lithuania 
and  the  neighbouring  lands.  Of  these  there  is  historically 
really  nothing  to  be  said.  On  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Baltic  we  find  people  whose  tongue  comes  nearer  than 
any  other  European  tongue  to  the  common  Aryan 
model ;  but  we  can  only  guess  either  at  the  date  when 


nums. 
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CHAP,     they  came  thither  or  at  the  road  by   which  they 
'^-— ^ — '  came. 

These  races  then,  Aryan  and  non- Aryan,  make  up 
the  immemorial  population  of  Europe.    The  remnants 
of  the  older  non- Aryan  races,  and  the  successive  waves 
of  Aryan  settlement,  are  all  immemorial  facts  which  we 
must  accept  as  the  groundwork  of  our  history  and  our 
geography.     They  must  be  distinguished  from  other 
movements  which  are  strictly  matters  of  written  history, 
Movemento  both  movcmcuts  amoug  the  Aryan  nations  themselves 
iS^    *    and  later  intrusions  of  non-Aryan  nations.     Thus  the 
Greek  colonies  and  the  conquests  of  the  hellenized 
Macedonians  hellenized  large  districts  of  Europe,  Asia^ 
and  Africa,  partly  by  displacement,  partly  by  assimi- 
lation.    The  conquests  of  Eome,  and  the  Teutonic 
settlements  within  the  Roman  Empire,  brought  about 
but  little  in  the  way  of  displacement,  but  a  great  deal 
in  the  way  of  assimilation.     The  process  indeed  was 
opposite  in  the  two  cases.     The  Koman  conqueror 
assimilated  the  conquered  to  himself;  the  Teutonic 
conqueror  was   himself  assimilated  by  those  whom 
he  conquered.  Britain  and  the  Rhenish  and  Danubian 
lands  stand  out  as  marked  exceptions.     The  Slavonic 
settlements  in  the  East  wrought  far  more  of  displace- 
ment than  the  Teutonic  settlements  in  the  West.  Vast 
regions,  once  Ulyrian  or  Thracian — that  is,  most  likely, 
more  or  less   nearly   akin  to  the  Greeks — are  now 
Laterintru-  whoUv  Slavouic.  Lastlv  comc  the  incursions  on  Euro- 
Non-Aryan  peau  lauds  made  by  non-Aryan  settlers  in  historic  times. 
Their  results  have  been  widely  different  in  different 
Swnitic      cases.     The   Semitic  Saracens  settled  in  Spain   and 
Sicily,  bringing  with  them  and  after  them  their  African  - 
converts,  men  possibly  of  originally  kindred  race  with 
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the  first  inhabitants  both  of  the  peninsula  and  of  the    chap. 
island.  These  non-Aryan  settlers  have  vanished.   The    ' — ^ — ' 
displacement  of  large  bodies  of  them  is  a  fact  of  com- 
paratively recent  history,  but  it  can  hardly  fail  that 
some  degree  of  assimilation  must    also  have  taken 
place.     Then  come  the  settlements,  chiefly  in  eastern 
Europe,  of  those  nations  which  we  may  group  to- 
gether as  Turanian.   We  need  not  discuss  the  abstract 
propriety  of  that  name ;  for  our  purposes  it  is  a  con- 
venient negative  name    for   whatever  in   European 
and  Western  Asiatic  history  is  neither  Aryan  nor 
Semitic.     Among  Turanian  invaders  in  this  sense,  the 
Huns  of  Attila  have  left  only  a  name.     The  more 
lasting  settlement  of  the  Avars  has  vanished,  how 
far  by  displacement,  how  far  by  assimilation,  it  might 
be  hard  to  say.    Chazars^  Patzinaks^  a  crowd  of  other 
barbarian  races,  have  left  no  sign  of  their  presence. 
The  Bulgarians^  originally  Turanian  conquerors,  have  TunmUn 
been  assimilated  by  their  Slavonic  subjects.      The 
Finnish  Magyars  have  received  a  poUtical  and  reli- 
gious assimilation ;  their  kingdom  became  a  member 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Christian  Europe,  though 
they  still  keep  their  old  Turanian  language.      The 
latest  intruders  of  all,  the  Ottoman  Turks,  still  remain 
as  they  were  when  they  first  came,  aUens  on  Aryan 
and  Christian  ground.     But  here  again  is  a  case  of 
assimilation  the  other  way  ;   the  Ottoman  Turks  are 
an  artificial  nation  which  has  been  kept  up  by  the 
constant  incorporation  of  European  renegades  who 
have  thrown   aside  the  speech,  the  creed,  and  the 
civilization,  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  n. 


GREECE  AND  THE  GREEK  COLONIES. 


§  1.  The  Eastern  or  Greek  Peninsula. 

CHAP.  The  Historical  Geography  of  Europe,  if  looked  at  in 
^ — ' — '  chronological  order,  must  begin  with  the  most  eastern 
isUcs  of  the  of  the  three  peninsulas  of  Southern  Europe.  Here  the 
peninsula,  historj  of  Europc,  and  the  truest  histoiy  of  the  world, 
began.  It  was  in  the  insular  and  peninsular  lands  be- 
tween the  Ionian  and  jEga^an  seas  that  the  first  steps 
towards  European  civiUzation  were  taken  ;  it  is  there 
that  we  see  the  first  beginnings  of  art,  science,  and 
poUtical  life.  But  Greece  or  HeUas^  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  name,  forms  only  a  part  of  the  great  Eastern 
peninsula,  though  it  is  its  leading  and  characteristic 
part.  As  the  whole  peninsular  land  gradually  tapers 
southwards  from  the  great  mass  of  central  Europe,  it 
becomes  at  each  stage  more  and  more  peninsular,  and 
it  also  becomes  at  each  stage  more  and  more  Greek. 
Greece  indeed  and  the  neighbouring  lands  form, 
as  was  long  ago  remarked  by  Strabo,^  a  series  of 
peninsulas  within  peninsulas.  It  is  not  easy  to  find 
a  name  for  the  whole  region,  as  it  stretches  far  beyond 

^  See  the  first  chapter  of  his  eighth  book  (voL  ii.  p.  139  of  the 
Tauchnitz  edition).  He  makes  four  peninsulas  within  peninsulas, 
beginning  from  the  south  with  Peloponndsos,  and  he  enlarges  on  the 
general  character  of  the  country  as  made  up  of  gulfis  and  promon- 
tories. 
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any  limits  which  can  be  given  to  Greece  in  any  age  of  chap. 
the  world  or  according  to  any  use  of  the  name.  But  ' — ^ — -^ 
the  whole  land  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by  nations 
more  or  less  akin  to  the  Greeks.  The  history  of  those 
nations  chiefly  consists  of  their  relations  to  the  Greeks, 
and  all  of  them  were  brought  more  or  less  within  the 
range  of  Greek  influences.  We  may  therefore  not 
improperly  call  the  whole  land,  as  opposed  to  Italy 
and  Spain,  the  Greek  peninsula.  Latterly  it  has  more 
commonly  been  called  the  Balkan  peninsula,  from  the 
great  chain  of  mountains,  the  continuation  of  the  Alps 
of  Western  Europe,  which  spans  it  from  sea  to  sea. 
It  has  also  been  called  the  Byzantine  peninsula^  as 
nearly  answering  to  the  European  part  of  the  Eastern 
division  of  the  Boman  Empire,  when  its  seat  of 
government  was  at  Byzantion,  Constantinople,  or  New 
Borne. 

Taking  the  great  range  of  mountains  which  di-  J|^^ 
vides  southern  from  central  Europe  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  eastern  or  Greek  peninsula,  it  may  be 
said  to  take  in  the  lands  which  are  cut  off*  from  the 
central  mass  by  the  Dalmatian  Alps  and  the  range  of 
Haimos  or  Balkan.  It  is  washed  to  the  east,  west,  and 
south,  by  various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  its 
great  gulf  the  Euxine.  But  the  northern  part  of  this 
r^on,  all  that  lies  north  of  the  Mgd^Bxi  sea,  taking 
in  therefore  the  whole  of  the  Euxine  coast,  still  keeps 
much  of  the  character  of  the  great  central  mass  of 
Europe;  it  forms  a  land  intermediate  between  that 
and  the  more  strictly  peninsular  lands  to  the  south. 
Still  the  boundary  is  a  real  one,  for  all  the  lands  south 
of  this  range  have  come  more  or  less  within  Greek 
influences,  and  have  played  their  part  in  Greek  history. 

0  2 
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CHAP.  But  when  we  get  beyond  the  mountains,  into  the 
^— -t^ — '  valley  of  the  Danube,  we  find  ourselves  in  lands 
which,  excepting  a  few  colonies  on  the  coast,  have 
hardly  come  at  aU  imder  Greek  influences  till  quite 
modem  times.  This  r^ion  between  Haimos  and  the 
more  strictly  Greek  lands  takes  in  Thrace^  Paioniay 
and  lUyria  in  the  narrower  sense.  Of  these,  Thrace 
and  Ulyria,  having  a  sea  coast,  received  many  Greek 
colonies,  especially  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
-^Igaean  and  on  the  Propontis  or  Sea  of  Marmora.  The 
Thracian  part  of  this  region,  as  bordering  on  these 
more  distinctly  Grecian  seas,  became  more  truly  a 
part  of  the  Grecian  world  than  the  other  lands 
Thnceand  to  the  wcst  of  it.  Yct  geographically  Thrace  is 
more  widely  cut  ofi*  from  Greece  than  Dlyria  is.  For 
there  is  no  such  great  break  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  great  peninsula  as  that  which,  on  the  eastern  side, 
marks  the  point  where  we  must  draw  the  line  between 
Greece  and  its  immediate  neighbours  and  the  lands  to 
the  north  of  them.  This  is  at  the  point  where  a  penin- 
sula within  a  peninsula  breaks  ofl*  to  the  south,  com- 
prising Greece  J  McLcedonia^  and  Epeiros.  There  is  here 
no  very  marked  break  on  the  Illyrian  coast,  but  the 
Mg2dBii  coast  of  Thrace  is  fenced  in  as  it  were  at  its  two 
ends,  to  the  east  by  the  long  narrow  peninsula  known 
specially  as  the  Chersonesos,  and  to  the  west  by  the  group 
of  peninsulas  called  ChaUddikL  These  have  nothing 
answering  to  them  on  the  Dlyrian  side  unless  we 
reckon  the  mere  bend  in  the  coast  above  Epidamnos. 
This  last  point  however  marks  the  extent  of  the  earlier 
Greek  colonization  in  those  regions,  and  it  has  become 
a  still  more  important  boundary  in  later  times. 

Beyond  Chalkidikg    to   the  west,   the  specially 
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Greek  peninsula  projects  to  the  south,  being  itself    chap. 
again  composed  of  peninsulas  witliin  peninsulas.    The  "- 


Ambrakian  Gulf  on  the  west  and  the  Pagdsaian  on  Greece 

the  east  fence  off  a  peninsula  to  the  south,  by  which  it«  penin- 
sulas. 

the  more  purely  Greek  lands  are  fenced  off  from 
Macedonia^  Epeiros^  and  Thessaly.  Within  this  pen- 
insula again  another  may  be  marked  off  by  a  line 
drawn  from  Thermopylai  to  the  Corinthian  gulf  near 
Delphoi.  This  again  shuts  out  to  the  west  Akamania^ 
Aitolia^  and  some  other  of  the  more  backward  divi- 
sions of  the  Greek  name.  Thus  Phdkis^  Boiotia,  and 
AtHca  form  a  great  promontory,  from  which  Attica 
projects  as  a  further  promontory  to  the  south-east, 
while  the  great  peninsula  of  Peloponnesos — itself  made  peiopon- 
up  on  its  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  smaller 
peninsulas — is  joined  on  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of 
Corinth.  In  this  way,  from  Haimos  to  Tainaros^  the 
land  is  ever  becoming  more  and  more  broken  up  by 
greater  or  smaller  inlets  of  the  sea.  And  in  proportion 
as  the  land  becomes  more  strictly  peninsular,  it  also 
becomes  more  strictly  Greek,  till  in  Peloponnesos  we 
reach  the  innermost  citadel  of  the  Greek  nation. 

§  2.  Insular  and  Asiatic  Greece. 

Greece  Proper  then,  what  the  ancient  geographers 
called  Continuous  HeUxis  as  distinguished  from  the  Greek  continnons 
colonies  planted  on  barbarian  shores,  is,  so  far  as  it  is 
part  of  the  mainland,  made  up  of  a  system  of  peninsulas 
stretching  south  from  the  general  mass  of  eastern 
Europe.  But  the  neighbouring  islands  equally  form  a 
part  of  continuous  Greece ;  and  the  other  coasts  of 
the  .^Igsean,  Asiatic  as  well  as  Thracian,  were  so 
thickly  strewed  with  Greek  colonies  as  to  form,  if  not 
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CHAP,  part  of  continuous  Greece,  yet  part  of  the  immediate 
' — ^ —  Greek  world.  The  western  coast,  as  it  is  less  penin- 
sular, is  also  less  insular,  and  the  islands  on  the  western 
side  of  Greece  did  not  reach  the  same  importance  as 
those  on  the  eastern  side.  Still  they  too,  the  Ionian 
islands  of  modem  geography,  form  in  every  sense  a  part 
of  Greece.  To  the  north  of  Korkyra  or  Corfu  there 
are  only  detached  Greek  colonies,  whether  on  the 
The  mainland  or  in  the  islands  ;  but  all  the  islands  of  the 

Islands. 

-^Igaean  are,  during  historical  times,  as  much  part  of 
Greece  as  the  mainland.  One  island  on  each  side, 
Leukas  on  the  west  and  the  greater  island  of  Euboia 
on  the  east,  might  almost  be  counted  as  parts  of  the 
mainland,  as  peninsulas  rather  than  islands.  To  the 
south  the  long  narrow  island  of  Crete  forms  a  sort  of 
barrier  between  Greek  and  barbarian  seas.  It  is  the 
most  southern  of  the  purely  Greek  lands.  Sicily  to 
the  west  and  Cyprus  to  the  east  received  many  Greek 
colonies,  but  they  never  became  purely  Greek  in  the 
same  way  as  Crete  and  the  islands  to  the  north  of  it. 
Asiatic  But,   besides   the  European  peninsulas    and   the 

islands,  part  of  Asia  must  be  looked  on  as  forming 
part  of  the  immediate  Greek  world,  though  not  strictly 
of  continuous  Greece.  The  peninsula  known  as  Asia 
Minor  cannot  be  separated  from  Europe  either  in  its 
geography  or  in  its  history.  With  its  central  mass 
we  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  ;  but  its  coasts  form  a 
part  of  the  Greek  world,  and  its  ^Slgasan  coast  was 
only  less  thoroughly  Greek  than  Greece  itself  and  the 
Greek  islands.  It  would  seem  that  the  whole  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  inhabited  by  nations  which, 
like  the  European  neighbours  of  Greece,  were  more  or 
less  nearly  akin  to  the  Greeks.      And  the  iElgcean 
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coast  of  Asia  is  almost  as  full  of  inlets  of  the  sea,  of    chap. 

II. 

peninsulas  and  promontories  and  islands  near  to  the  — r — ' 
shore,  as  European  Greece  itself.  All  these  shores 
therefore  received  Greek  colonies.  The  islands  and  the 
most  tempting  spots  on  the  mainland  were  occupied 
by  Greek  settlers,  and  became  the  sites  of  Greek  cities. 
But  Greek  influence  never  spread  very  far  inland,  and 
even  the  coast  itself  did  not  become  so  purely  Greek 
as  the  islands.  When  we  pass  from  the  jEgajan  coast 
of  Asia  to  the  other  two  sides  of  the  peninsula, 
to  its  northern  coast  washed  by  the  Euxine  and  its 
southern  coast  washed  by  the  Mediterranean,  we 
have  passed  out  of  the  immediate  Greek  world. 
Greek  colonies  are  found  on  favourable  spots  here 
and  there ;  but  the  land,  even  the  coast,  as  a  whole, 
is  barbarian. 

§  3.  Ethnology  of  the  Eastern  Peninsula. 

The  immediate  Greek  world  then,  as  opposed  to  r^^  q^i^ 
the  outlying  Greek  colonies,  consists  of  the  shores  of  tind^ 
the  uEgsean  sea  and  of  the  peninsulas  lying  between 
it  and  the  Ionian  sea.  Of  this  region  a  great  part 
was  exclusively  inhabited  by  the  Greek  nation,  while 
Greek  influences  were  more  or  less  dominant  through- 
out the  whole.  But  it  would  further  seem  that  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  these  lands  were  in- 
habited by  races  more  or  less  akin  to  the  Greeks, 
races  which  had  a  good  deal  in  common  with  the 
Ghreeks,  and  of  whom  the  Greeks  were  simply  the 
foremost  and  most  fortunate.  Their  higher  develope- 
ment  was  doubtless  greatly  favoured  by  the  geo- 
graphical nature  of  the  country  which  they  occupied. 
But  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  nearer 


races. 
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CHAP,  and  the  more  remote  neighbours  of  Greece.  It  is 
^  hardly  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  determine 
whether  the  Greeks  had  or  had  not  any  connexion 
with  Thracians,  European  or  Asiatic,  with  Phrygians 
and  Lydians,  and  other  neighbouring  nations.  All 
these  were  in  Greek  eyes  simply  Barbarians,  but 
NaUoos      modern  scholarship  has  seen  in  them  signs  of  a  kin- 

more  F^ 

mote,  but    drcd  with  the  Greek  nation  nearer  than  the  share 

probably 

"n^*^  which  both  have  in  the  common  Aryan  stock.  We 
need  not  settle  here  whether  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  geographical  district  which  we  have  marked  out 
were,  or  were  not,  kinsmen  in  this  sense ;  but  with 
some  among  them  the  question  assumes  a  deeper 
interest  and  a  nearer   approach  to  certainty.     The 

myrUns.  great  Ulyrian  race,  of  whom  the  Albanians  or  Skipe- 
tar  are  the  modem  representatives,  a  race  which  has 
been  so  largely  displaced  by  Slaves  at  one  end  and 
assimilated  by  Greeks  at  the  other,  can  hardly  fail  to 
have  had  a  nearer  kindred  with  the  Greeks  than  that 
which  they  both  share  with  Celts  and  Teutons.  When 
we  come  to  the  lands  which  are  yet  more  closely 
connected  with  Greece,  both  in  geographical  position 
and  in  their  history,  the  case  becomes  clearer  still. 
We  can  hardly  doubt  as  to  the  close  connexion 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  nations  which  bordered 

Epdrot,      on  Greece  immediately  to  the  north  in  Epeiros  and 

Sicily  and  Macedonia,  as  well  as  with  some  at  least  of  those 
which  they  found  occupying  the  opposite  coasts  of 
the  MgsdBJij  as  well  as  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  The  Greeks 
and  ItaUans,  with  the  nations  immediately  connected 
with  them,  clearly  belong  to  one,  and  that  a  weU 
marked,  division  of  the  Aryan  family.  Their  kindred 
is  shown  aUke  by  the  evidence  of  language  and  by 
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the  remarkable   ease  with  which  in  all  ages   they     chap. 
received   Greek   civilization.     Into  more  minute  in-  ^ — ■ — ' 


quiries  as  to  these  matters  it  is  hardly  our  province 
to  go  here.  It  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that  the 
Pelasgian  name,  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  Peiasgians. 
speculation,  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  Greeks 
themselves  in  a  very  vague  way,  much  as  the  word 
Saxon  is  used  among  ourselves.  It  is  therefore 
dangerous  to  form  any  theories  about  the  matter. 
Sometimes  the  Peiasgians  seem  to  be  spoken  of  simply 
as  Old'HeUenes^  sometimes  as  a  people  distinct  from 
the  Hellenes.  Whether  the  Hellenes,  on  their  enter- 
ing into  Greece,  found  the  land  held  by  earlier  in-  The  cnek 

,  ,  ,  nation. 

habitants,  whether  Aryan  or  non-Aryan,  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  speculation,  but  one  which  does  not 
concern  us.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that,  aa 
far  back  as  history  or  even  legend  can  carry  us,  we 
find  the  land  in  the  occupation  of  a  branch  of  the 
Aryan  femily,  consisting,  like  all  other  nations,  of 
various  kindred  tribes.  It  is  a  nation  which  is  as  well 
defined  as  any  other  nation,  and  yet  it  shades  off,  as 
it  were,  into  the  other  nations  of  the  kindred  stock. 
Clearly  marked  as  Greek  and  barbarian  are  from  the 
b^inning,  there  still  are  frontier  tribes  in  Epeiros  and 
Macedonia  which  must  be  looked  on  as  forming  an 
intermediate  stage  between  the  two  classes,  and  which 
are  accordingly  placed  by  different  Greek  writers 
sometimes  in  one  class  and  sometimes  in  the  other. 

§  4.  The  Earliest  Geography  of  Greece  and  the 

Neighbouring  Lands. 

Our  first  picture  of  Greek  geography  comes  from  ^^^^ 
the  Homeric  catalogue.  Whatever  may  be  the  historic  gj^ 
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CHAP,  value  of  the  Homeric  poems  in  general,  it  is  clear 
— ^^  that  the  catalogue  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad 
must  represent  a  real  state  of  things.  It  gives  us  a 
map  of  Greece  so  diflerent  from  the  map  of  Greece 
at  any  later  time  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  can 
have  been  invented  at  any  later  time.  We  have  in 
fact  a  map  of  Greece  at  a  time  earUer  than  any  time 
to  which  we  can  assign  certain  names  and  dates^ 
Within  the  range  of  Greece  itself  the  various  Greek 
races  often  changed  their  settlements,  displacing  or 
conquering  earUer  Greek  settlers;  and  the  dijflferent 
states  which  they  formed  often  changed  their  boun- 
daries by  bringing  other  states  into  subjection  or 
depriving  them  of  parts  of  their  territory.  The 
Homeric  catalogue  gives  us  a  wholly  different  ar- 
rangement of  the  various  branches  of  the  nation 
from  any  that  we  find  in  the  Greece  of  historic  times. 
The  Dorian  and  Ionian  names,  which  were  afterwards 
so  famous,  are  hardly  known ;  the  name  of  Hellenes 
Tribal  di-  itself  bclougs  ouly  to  a  small  district.  The  names 
Homeric  for  the  whole  people  are  Achaians^  Argeians  {Argos 
seeming  to  mean  all  Peloponnesos),  and  Danaoi^  the 
last  a  name  which  goes  quite  out  of  use  in  historic 
times.  The  boundary  of  Greece  to  the  west  is  nar- 
rower than  it  was  in  later  times.  The  land  called 
Akamania  has  not  yet  got  that  name,  if  indeed  it  was 
then  a  Greek  land  at  all.  It  is  spoken  of  vaguely  as 
Epeiros  or  the  mainland,^  and  it  appears  as  part  of  the 

*  "Rvtipoi  is  silnply  the  mainland,  and  came  only  gradually  to 
mean  a  particalar  country.  We  may  compare  the  use  of  '  terra 
firma'  in  South  America.  In  the  catalogue  (Iliads  ii.  620-635), 
after  the  island  subjects  of  Odysseus  have  been  reckoned  up,  we 
read :  oi  r'  "Kirttpov  ixpVy  rj^  &yTur€pai  Mfiovro,  This  must  mean 
the  land  afterwards  called  Akamania.    It  was  remarked  at  a  later 
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possessions  of  the  king  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  chap. 
KephaUenia  and  lihake.  The  islands  to  the  north,  — ^ — * 
Leukas  and  Korkyra,  were  not  yet  Greek.  The  Thes- 
protians  in  Epeiros  are  spoken  of  as  a  neighbouring 
and  friendly  people,  but  they  form  no  part  of  the 
Greek  nation.  The  Aitoliana  appear  as  a  Greek 
people,  and  so  do  most  of  the  other  divisions  of 
the  Greek  nation;  only  their  position  and  relative 
importance  is  often  different  from  what  it  waa 
afterwards.  Thus,  to  mention  a  few  examples  out 
of  many,  the  LokrianSj  who,  in  historic  times, 
appear  both  on  the  sea  of  Euboia  and  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  appear  in  the  catalogue  in  their 
northern  seats  only. 

When  we  turn  from  tribes  to  cities,  the  difference 
is  still  greater.  The  cities  which  held  the  first  place  in  Grougngs 
historic  times  are  not  always  those  which  are  greatest 
in  the  earlier  time,  and  their  grouping  in  federations  or 
principaUties  is  wholly  unUke  anything  in  later  history. 
Thus  in  the  historic  Boiotia  we  find  Orchomenos  as 
the  second  city  of  a  confederation  of  which  Thebes 
is  the  first.  In  the  catalogue  Orchomenos  and  the 
neighbouring  city  Aspleddn  form  a  separate  division, 
distinct  from  Boiotia.  Euboia  forms  a  whole  ;  and, 
what  is  specially  to  be  noticed,  Attica^  as  a  land, 
is  not  mentioned,  but  only  the  single  city  of  Athens^ 
with  Salamis  as  a  kind  of  dependency.  PeloponnS- 
S08  again  is  divided  in  a  manner  quite  different  from 
anything  in  later  times.  The  ruUng  city  is  Mykene^ 
whose  king  holds  also  a  general  superiority  over 
all  Hellas,  while   his  immediate  dominion  takes  in 

tune  that  the  Akamanians  were  the  only  people  of  Greece  who  did 
not  MffpoBir  In  the  catalogae. 
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CHAP.     Corinthj  Klednai^  Sikyon^  and  the  whole  south  coast  of 


^  the  Corinthian  gulf,  the  Achaia  of  later  times.  The 
rest  of  the  cities  of  the  ArgoUc  peninsula  are  grouped 
round  Argos.  Northern  Greece  again  is  divided  into 
groups  of  cities  which  answer  to  nothing  in  later 
times.  And  its  relative  importance  in  the  Greek 
world  is  clearly  far  greater  than  it  was  in  the  historic 
period. 

The  catalogue  also  helps  us  to  our  earliest  picture 
of  the  -Slgaean  islands  and  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
Extent  of  coasts  of  the  -^E^ajan  sea.  We  see  the  extent  which  Greek 
nixation.  colouizatiou  had  already  reached.  It  had  as  yet  taken 
in  only  the  southern  islands  of  the  -^Egasan.  Crete  was 
already  Greek;  so  were  Rhodes^  KoSy  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  ;  but  these  last  are  distinctly  marked 
as  new  settlements.  The  coast  of  Asia  and  the  northern 
islands  are  still  untouched,  except  through  the  events 
of  the  Trojan  war  itself,  in  which  the  Greek  conquest 
of  Lesbos  is  distinctly  marked.  In  Asia,  besides  Trojans 
The  Asiatic  and  DardauianSj  we  find  Pelasgians  as  a  distinct 
people,  as  also  PaphlagonianSj  Mysiansj  Phrygians^ 
Maionians,  KarianSj  and  Lykians.  We  find  in  short 
the  nations  which  fringe  the  whole  JB^ajan  coast  of 
Asia  and  the  south-western  coast  of  the  Euxine.  In 
Europe  again  we  have  Thracians  and  Paionians,  names 
familiar  in  historic  times,  and  whose  bearers  seemingly 
occupied  nearly  the  same  lands  which  they  do  in  later 
times.  The  presence  of  Thracians  in  Asia  is  implied 
rather  than  asserted.  The  Macedonian  name  is  not 
found.  The  northern  islands  of  the  .^aean  are 
mentioned  only  incidentally.  Everything  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  whole  region,  European  and  Asiatic, 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  waa,  at  this  earliest 
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time  of  which  we  have  any  glimpses,  occupied  by     chap. 
various  races  more  or  less  closely  allied  to  each  other.   — ^ — ' 
The  islands  were  largely  Karian,  but  the  Phoenicians^  Phoenician 
a  Semitic    people   from   the   eastern   coast  of   the  Mtaemenu 
Mediterranean,   had   planted  colonies  in  several  of  islands. 
them.     But  Karians  and  Phoenicians  had  now  begun 
to  give  way  to  Greek  settlements.     The  same  rivalry 
in  short  between  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  must  have 
gone  on  in  the  earUest  times  in  the  islands  of  the 
.^gsean  which  went  on  in  historic  times  in  the  greater 
islands  of  Cyprus  and  Sicily. 

§  5.  Change  from  Homeric  to  Historic  Greece. 

The  state  of  things  wliich  is  set  before  us  in  the 
catalogue  was  altogether  broken  up  by  later  changes, 
changes  which  still  come  before  the  beginnings  of 
contemporary  history,  and  which  we  understand  chiefly 
by  comparing  the  geography  of  the  catalogue  with  the 
geography  of  later  times.  According  to  received  tra-  changes  in 
dition,  a  number  of  Dorian  colonies  from  Northern  n&o«. 
Greece  were  gradually  planted  in  the  chief  cities  of 
Peloponnesos,  and  drove  out  or  reduced  to  subjection 
their  older  Achaian  inhabitants.  MykSne  from  this 
time  loses  its  importance ;  Argos,  Sparta,  Corinth,  and 
Sikyon,  become  Dorian  cities ;  Sparta  gradually  wins 
the  dominion  over  all  the  towns,  whether  Dorian  or 
Achaian,  within  her  immediate  dominion  of  Lakonia. 
To  the  west  of  Lakonia  arises  the  Dorian  state  of 
Messene^  which  is  the  name  only  of  a  district,  as  there 
was  as  yet  no  city  so  called.  As  part  of  the  same  move- 
ment, an  Aitolian  colony  is  said  to  have  occupied  Mis 
on  the  west  coast  of  Peloponnesos.  Elis  again  was  at 
this  time  the  name  of  a  district  only ;  the  cities  both 
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CHAP,     of  Mess^ne  and  Elis  are  of  much  later  date.   First  Ar- 
' — ^ — '  gos,  and  then  Sparta,  rises  to  a  supremacy  over  their 
fellow-Dorians  and  over  the  whole  of  Peloponn^os. 
Historical  Peloponnfesos  thus  consists  (i)  of  the  cities, 
chiefly  Dorian,  of  the  ArgoUc  Akte  or  peninsula,  to- 
gether with  Corinth  on  the  Isthmus  and  Megara^  a 
Dorian  outpost  beyond  the  Isthmus ;  (ii)  of  Lakomke^ 
the  district  inmaediately  subject   to  Sparta,  with  a 
boundary  towards  Argos  which  shifted  as  Sparta  ad- 
vanced and  Argos  went  back ;  (iii)  of  Messene^  which 
was  conquered  by  Sparta  before  the  age  of  contem- 
porary history,  and  was  again  separated  in  the  fourth 
century  B.C.;   (iv)  of  tllis.  with  the  border- districts 
between  it  and  Messene ;  (v)  of  the  Achaian  cities  on  the 
coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf;  (vi)  of  the  inland  country 
of  Arkadia.     The  relations  among  these  districts  and 
the  several  cities  within  them  often  fluctuated,  but  the 
general  aspect  of  the  map  of  Peloponnesos  did  not 
greatly  change  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
till  the  later  days  of  the  third. 
Changes  in        Accordiug  to  the  received  traditions,  migrations  of 
<3reeoe.       the  samc  kind  took  place  in  Northern  Greece  also  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  catalogue  and  the  beginning  of 
contemporary  history.    Thus  Thessaly,  whose  different 
divisions  form  a  most  important  part  of  the  catalogue,  is 
said  to  have  suffered  an  invasion  at  the  hands  of  the  half 
Hellenic  Thesprotiaiv^.     They  are  said  to  have  become 
the  ruling  people  in  Thessaly  itself,  and  to  have  held  a 
supremacy  over  the  neighbouring  lands,  including  the 
peninsula  of  Magnesia  and  the  Phthidtic  Achaia.     It 
is  certain  that  in  the  historical  period  Thessaly  lags  in 
the  background,  and  that  the  true  Hellenic  spirit  is 
much  less  developed  there  than  in  other  parts  of 
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Greece.  There  is  less  reason  to  accept  the  legend  of  a  chap. 
migration  out  of  Thessaly  into  Boi6tia ;  but  in  historic  - — ^—^ 
times  Orchomenos  no  longer  appears  as  a  separate 
state ;  it  becomes  the  second  city  of  the  Boiotian  con- 
federacy, jrielding  the  first  place  to  Thebes  with  great 
unwillingness.  The  Lokrians  also  now  appear  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf  as  well  aa  on  the  sea  of  Euboia.  And 
the  land  to  the  west  of  Aitolia,  so  vaguely  spoken  of  in 
the  catalogue,  has  become  the  seat  of  a  Greek  people 
under  the  name  of  Akamania.  The  Corinthian  colo- 
nies along  this  coast,  the  city  of  Ambrakiay  the  island  or 
peninsula  of  Leukas,  the  great  island  of  Korkyra^  colo- 
nies whose  foundation  is  placed  in  the  eighth  century 
B.C.,  come  almost  within  the  time  of  trustworthy 
history.  They  are  not  Greek  in  the  catalogue ;  they 
are  Greek  when  we  first  hear  of  them  in  history. 
Ambrakia  forms  the  last  outpost  of  continuous  Hellas 
on  the  mainland,  asKorkyra  was  long  the  most  northern 
Greek  island.  Beyond  these  are  only  outlying  Greek 
settlements,  mostly  of  much  later  date,  on  the  Hljnnan 
coasts  and  islands. 

These  changes  in  the  geography  of  continental 
Greece,  both  within  and  without  PeloponnSsos,  make 
the  main  differences  between  the  Greece  of  the  Homeric 
catalogue  and  the  Greece  of  the  Persian  and  Pelo- 
ponnesian  wai^s.     During  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth,  changes  in 

.       1     /•         i^     •  1  1  later  timea. 

centuries  before  Chnst  there  were  constant  changes 
in  political  relations  of  the  Greek  states  to  one 
another ;  but  there  were  not  many  changes  which 
greatly  affected  the  geography.  Gties  were  constantly 
brought  in  subjection  to  one  another,  and  were  again 
relieved  from  the  yoke.  In  the  course  of  the  fourth 
century  two  new  Peloponn^sian  cities,  Messene  and 
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CHAP.  Megalopolis^  were  founded.  In  Boiotia  again,  Plataia 
' — ^—^  and  Orchomeiws  were  destroyed  by  the  Thebans,  and 
^^'  Thebes  itself  was  destroyed  by  Alexander ;  but  these 

cities  were  afterwards  rebuilt.  In  Peloponn^sos 
MykSnS  was  destroyed  by  the  Argeians  at  an  earlier 
Bx.  468.  time,  and  was  never  rebuilt.  But  most  of  these  changes 
do  not  affect  geography,  as  they  did  not  involve  any 
change  in  the  seats  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Greek 
name.  The  only  exception  is  that  of  the  foundation  of 
MessenSj  which  was  accompanied  by  the  separation  of 
the  old  Messenian  territory  from  Sparta,  and  the  con- 
sequent estabUshment  of  a  new  or  restored  division 
of  the  Greek  nation. 

§  6.    TTie  Greek  Colonies. 

The  It  must  have  been  in  the  time  between  the  days 

colonies,  represented  by  the  catalogue  and  the  beginnings  of 
contemporary  history,  that  most  of  the  islands  of 
the  i^oean  became  Greek,  and  that  Greek  colonies 
were  planted  on  the  -^Egasan  coast  of  Asia.  We  have 
seen  that  the  southern  islands  were  already  Greek  at 
the  time  of  the  catalogue,  while  some  of  the  northern 
ones,  Thasos^  Lemnos^  and  others,  did  not  become 
Greek  till  times  to  which  we  can  give  approximate 
dates,  from  the  eighth  to  the  fifth  centuries.  During 
this  period,  at  some  time  before  the  eighth  century. 
Colonies      the  wholc  -^lg8Ban  coast  of  Asia  had  become  fringed 

in  Asie. 

with  Greek  cities,  Dorian  to  the  south,  Aiolian  to  the 
north,  Ionian  between  the  two.  The  story  of  the 
Trojan  war  itself  is  most  likely  a  legendary  account  of 
the  beginning  of  these  settlements;  and  this  may 
make  us  think  that  the  Greek  colonization  of  this 
coast  began  in  the  north,  in  the  lands  bordering  on 
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the  Hellespont.     At  all  events,  by  the  eighth  century    chap. 
these  settlements  had  made  the  Asiatic  coast  and  the  * — ^ — ' 
islands  adjoining  it  a  part,  and  a  most  important  part, 
not  only  of  the  Greek  world,  but  we  may  almost  say 
of  Greece  itself.     The  Ionian  cities,  above  all,  Smyrna^  Their  early 
EphesoSy  Miletosy  and  the  islands  of  Chios  and  Santos^  ^^^  ^' 
were   among  the    greatest    of    Greek    cities,  more 
flourishing  certainly  than  any  in  European  Greece. 
Mil^tos,  above  all,  was  famous  for   the  number  of 
colonies  which  it  sent  forth  in  its  own  turn.     But,  if 
the  day  of  greatness  of  the  Asiatic  colonies  came 
before  that  of  the  European  Greeks,  they  were  also 
the  first  to  come   under  the  power  of  the  Barba- 
rians.    In  the  course  of  the  fifth  century  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  continent  of  Asia  came  under  the  power, 
first  of  the  Lydian  kings  and  then  of  their  Persian  Lydianand 
conquerors,  who  subdued  several  of  the  islands  also,  amquwu. 
It  was  this  subjection  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  the 
Barbarians  which  led  to  the  Persian  war,  with  which 
the  most  brilliant  time  in  the  history  of  European 
Greece  begins.      We   thus  know   the  Asiatic  cities 
only  in   the   days  of  their  decline.     The  coasts  of 
Thrace    and   Macedonia   were    also    sprinkled  with  coioniegin 

.  .  Thrace. 

Greek  cities,  but  they  did  not  lie  so  thick  together 
as  those  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  except  only  in  the 
three-fingered  peninsula  of  Chalkidike^  which  became 
a  thoroughly  Greek  land.  Some  of  tliese  colonies  in 
Thrace,  as  Olynthos  and  Potidaia,  play  an  important 
part  in  Greek  history,  and  two  among  them  fill  a 
place  in  the  history  of  the  world.     Therme^  under  its  Therm« 

,  and  fivzan- 

later  name  of  Thessahnike^  has  kept  on  its  importance  tion. ' 
under  all  changes  down  to  our  own  time.     And  By- 
zantianj  on  the  Thracian  Bosporos,  rose  higher  still, 

VOL.  I.  D 
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CHAP,    becoming,  under  the  form  of  Constantinople^  the  trans- 
^"    '  ""^  planted  seat  of  the  Empire  of  Eome. 

The  settlements  which  have  been  thus  far  spoken 
of  can  hardly  be  counted,  like  the  Corinthian  settle- 
ments on  the  western  coast,  as  parts  of  continuous 
Hellas,  but  they  may  be  all  counted  as  coming 
within  the  immediate  Greek  world.  They  were 
planted  in  lands  so  near  to  the  mother-country, 
and  they  lay  so  near  to  one  another,  that  the  whole 
region  round  the  .^Bgsean  may  be  looked  on  as  more 
or  less  thoroughly  Greek.  Some  parts  were  wholly 
Greek,  and  everywhere  Greek  influences  were  predomi- 
nant. But,  during  this  same  period  of  distant  enter- 
B^re^  prise,  between  the  time  of  the  Homeric  catalogue  and 
**«^  the  time  of  the  Persian  War,  many  Greek  settlements 

were  made  in  far  more  distant  lands.  All  of  course 
came  within  the  range  of  the  Mediterranean  world  ;  no 
Greek  ever  passed  through  the  Straits  of  H6rakl6s  to 
found  settlements  on  the  Ocean.  But  a  large  part  of 
the  coast  both  of  the  Mediterranean  itself  and  of  the 
Euxine  was  gradually  dotted  with  Greek  colonies. 
These  outposts  of  Greece,  unless  they  were  actually 
conquered  by  barbarians,  almost  always  remained 
Greek ;  they  kept  their  Greek  language  and  manners, 
and  they  often  spread  them  to  some  extent  among 
their  barbarian  neighbours.  But  it  was  not  often 
that  any  large  tract  of  country  in  these  more  distant 
lands  became  so  thoroughly  Greek  as  the  ^Slgsean 
coast  of  Asia  became.  We  may  say  however  that 
such  was  the  case  with  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Southern 
Italy,  where  many  Greek  colonies  were  planted,  which 
will  be  spoken  of  more  fully  in  another  chapter.  All 
Sicily  indeed  did  in  the  end  really  become  a  Greek 
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land,  though  not  till  after  its  conquest  by  the  Eomans.     chap. 
But  in   Northern    and    Central    Italy,  the  Latins,  ^ — ^ — ' 
Etruscans,  and  other  nations  of  Italy,  were  too  strong 
for  any  Greek  colonies  to  be  made  in  those  parts. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Hadriatic,  Greek  colonies  had  colonics  in 
spread  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  as  far  north  as  tic.       *" 
Epidamnos.     The  more  northern  colonies   on    the 
coast  and  among  the  islands  of  Dalmatia,  the  Ulyrian 
JEpidauroSj  Pharos j  Black  Korkyra^  and  others,  founda- 
tions of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  were  among  the  latest 
efforts  of  Gh-eek  colonization  in  the  strict  sense. 

In  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts  the 
Greek  settlements  lay  further  apart  from  each  other. 
But  we  may  say  that  they  were  spread  here  and  there 
over  the  whole  coast,  except  where  there  was  some 
special  hindrance  to  keep  the  Greeks  from  settling. 
Thus,  in  a  great  part  of  the  Mediterranean  the 
Phoenicians  had  got  the  start  of  the  Greeks,  both  in  Phoenician 
their  own  country  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  in  the 
colonies  sent  forth  by  their  great  cities  of  Sidon  and 
Tyre.  The  Phoenician  colonists  occupied  a  large  part 
of  the  western  half  of  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  lay  the  great  Phoenician  cities  * 
of  Carthage^  Uiica^  and  others.  They  had  also  settle- 
ments in  southern  Spain,  and  one  at  least  outside 
the  straits  and  on  the  Ocean.  This  is  Gades  or  Gades. 
Cadiz,  which  has  kept  its  name  and  its  unbroken 
position  as  a  great  city  from  an  earlier  time  than  any 
other  city  in  Europe.  The  Greeks  therefore  could 
not  colonize  in  these  parts.  In  the  great  islands  of 
Sicily  and  Cyprus  there  were  both  Phoenician  and 
Greek  colonies,  and  there  was  a  long  struggle  between 
the  settlers  of  the  two  nations.     In  Egypt  again, 

B  2 
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CHAP,     though  there  were  some  Greek  settlers,  yet  there  were 
' — ^ — '  no  Greek  colonies  in  the  strict  sense.     That  is,  there 


were  no  independent  Greek  commonwealths.  Thua 
the  only  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean which  lay  open  to  Greek  colonization  was  the 
land  between  Egypt  and  the  dominions  of  Carthage. 
Gre^coio-  In  that  land  accordingly  several  Greek  cities  were 
Africa,       planted,  of  which  the  chief  was  the  famous  Kyrene. 

Gaul,  and      ^  . 

Spain.  On  the  southern  coast  of  Gtiul  arose  the  great  Ionian 
Maaaaiia.  city  oi Mossolia  OT  MarseiUes,  which,  like  the  Phoenician 
Gades,  has  kept  its  name  and  its  prosperity  down 
to  our  own  time.  MassaHa  became  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  Greek  cities  on  the  south  coast  of  Gaul  and 
the  east  coast  of  Spain,  which  were  the  means  of 
spreading  a  certain  amount  of  Greek  civilization  in 
those  parts. 

Besides  these  settlements  in  the  Mediterranean  it- 
self, there  were  also  a  good  many  Greek  colonies  on 
the  western,  northern,  and  southern  coasts  of  the 
Colonies  on  Euxine,  of  which  those  best  worth  remembering  are 
the  city  of  Chersonesos  in  the  peninsula  called  the 
Tauric  Chersonesos,  now  Crimea,  and  those  of  Sindpe 
and  Trapezous  on  the  southern  coast.  Chersonesos 
and  Trapezous  above  all  deserve  notice  as  being  two 
specially  abiding  seats  of  Greek  influence.  Chersonesos, 
under  the  name  of  Chersdn,  remained  an  independent 
Greek  commonwealth  longer  than  any  other,  and 
Trapezous  or  Trebizond  became  the  seat  of  Greek- 
speaking  Emperors,  who  outlived  those  of  Constanti- 
nople. Speaking  generally  then,  we  may  say  that,  in 
the  most  famous  times  of  European  Greece,  in  the 
time  of  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  the  whole 
coast  of  the  .^Igsean  was  part  of  the  immediate  Greek 
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ivorld,  while  in  Sicily  and  Cyprus  Greek  colonies  were  chap. 
contending  with  the  Phoenicians,  and  in  Italy  with  the  — ^ — ' 
native  Italians.  Massalia  was  the  centre  of  a  group 
of  Greek  states  in  the  north-west,  and  Kyrenfi  in  the 
south,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine  was  also  dotted  with  Greek  cities  here  and 
there.  In  most  of  these  colonies  the  Greeks  mixed 
to  some  extent  with  the  natives,  and  the  natives 
to  some  extent  learned  the  Greek  language  and 
manners.     We  thus  get  the  beginning  of  what  we  BcginniM 

OT  too  ftrti* 

may  call  an  artificial  Greek  nation,  a  nation  Greek  in  ficiai  Gnek 

nation. 

speech,  feeling,  and  culture,  but  not  purely  Greek  in 
blood,  which  has  held  its  place  in  the  world  ever 
since. 

§  7.    Growth  of  Macedonia  and  Epdros. 

But  while  the  spread  of  the  Greek  language  and 
civilization,  and  therewith  the  growth  of  the  artificial 
Greek  nation,  was  brought  about  in  a  great  degree 
by  the  planting  of  independent  Greek  colonies,  it  was 
brought  about  still  more  fully  by  events  which  went 
far  to  destroy  the  poUtical  independence  of  Greece 
itself.     This  came  of  the  growth  of  the  kindred  nations  Growth  of 

-^  .  Macedonia. 

to  the  north  of  Greece,  in  Macedonia  and  Epeiros. 
The  Macedonians  were  for  a  long  time  hemmed  in  by 
the  barbarians  to  the  north  and  west  of  them  and  by 
the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  and  they  were  also 
weakened  by  divisions  among  themselves.  But  when 
the  whole  nation  was  united  under  its  great  King  j^^^ 
Philip,  Macedonia  soon  became  the  chief  power  in  sco-asc. 
Greece  and  the  neighbouring  lands.  Philip  greatly 
increased  his  dominions  at  the  expense  of  both  Greeks 
.and  barbarians,  especially  by  adding  the  peninsulas 
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CHAP,     of  Chalkidike  to  his  kingdom.     But  in  Greece  itself> 

Km* 

^ — • — '  though  he  took  to  himself  the  chief  power,  he  did  not 

actually  annex  any  of  the  Greek  states  to  Macedonia, 

conauestB    SO  that  his  victorics  there  do  not  affect  the  map.    His 

of  Alexan* 

<ier,  yet  more  famous  son  Alexander,  and  the  Macedonian 

886-828.        -^^  ... 

kings  after  him,  in  like  manner  held  garrisons  in 
particular  Greek  cities,  and  brought  some  parts  of 
Greece,  as  Thessaly  and  Euboia,  under  a  d^ree  of 
Macedonian  influence  which  hardly  differed  from 
dominion;  but  they  did  not  formally  annex  them. 
The  conquests  of  Alexander  in  Asia  brought  most 
of  the  Greek  cities  and  islands  under  Macedonian 
dominion,  but  some,  as  Crete,  Ehodes,  Byzantion,  and 
Eerakleia  on  the  Euxine,  kept  their  independence- 
Meanwhile  Epeiros  became  united  under  the  Greek 
^p^|»  kings  of  Molossisy  and  under  Pyrrhos,  who  made 
^27^  Ambrakia  his  capital,  it  became  a  powerful  state. 
And  a  Uttle  kingdom  called  Athamania^  thrust  in 
between  Epeiros,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  now  begins 
to  be  heard  of. 
The  Mace-         The  couQuests  of  Alexander  in  Asia  concern  us 

donian  ^ 

^^^  only  so  far  as  they  called  into  being  a  class  of  states 
in  Western  Asia,  all  of  which  received  a  greater  or 
less  share  of  HeUenic  culture,  and  some  of  which  may 
claim  a  place  in  the  actual  Greek  world.  By  the 
division  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  after  the  battle 

BX.801.  of  Ipsos,  Egypt  became  the  kingdom  of  Ptolemy^ 
with  whose  descendants  it  remained  down  to  the 
Eoman  conquest.  The  civilization  of  the  Egjrptian 
court  was  Greek,  and  Alexandria  became  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Greek  cities.     Moreover  the  earlier  kings 


Ptoiemiea.    of  the  Ptolcmaic  dynasty  held  various  islands  in  the 
.^Igsean,  and  points  on  the  coast  of  Asia  and  even 
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of  Thrace,  which  made  them  ahnost  entitled  to  rank    chap. 

II. 

as  a  power  in  Greece  itself.     The  great  Asiatic  power  — « — ' 
of  Alexander  passed  to  Sekukos  and  his  descendants.  The 

^  .  Seleukid 

The  early  kings  of  his  house  ruled  from  the  JSgaean  dynasty. 
to  the  Hyphasis  ;  but  this  great  dominion  was  at  all 
times  fiinged  and  broken  in  upon  by  the  dominions 
of  native  princes,  by  independent  Greek  cities,  and  by 
the  dominions  of  other  Macedonian  kings.   And  in  the  circa  B.a 

256 

third  century  their  dominion  was  altogether  cut  short 

in  the  east  by  the  revolt  of  the  Parthians  in  northern 

Persia,  by  whom  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Seleukid 

kingdom  were  lopped  away.     And  when  Antiochos 

the  Great  provoked  a  war  with  Kome,  his  dominion  b.o.  i9i- 

was  cut  short  to  the  west  also.     The  Seleukid  power 

now  shrank  up  into  a  local  kingdom  of  Syria^  with  Th»  Syrian 

kinffdoni* 

Tauros  for  its  north-western  frontier. 

By  the  cutting  short  of  the  Seleukid  kingdom,  Growth  of 

indepen- 

room  was  given  for  the  growth  of  the  independent  dent  states 

states  which  had  already  sprung  up  in  Asia  Minor.  ^"*^ 

The  kingdom  of  Pei*gamo8  had  already  begun,  and  Pergamos. 

the  dominions  of  its  kings  were  largely  increased  by 

the  Bomans  at  the  expense  of  Antiochos.     Pergamos 

might  count  as  a  Greek  state,  alongside  of  Macedonia 

and  Epeiros.    But  the  other  kingdoms  of  Asia  Minor, 

Bithyniaj  Kappadokia^  Paphlagonia^  and  Pontos^  the 

kingdom  of  the  famous  Mithridates,  must  be  counted 

as  Asiatic.  The  Greek  influence  indeed  spread  itself  far 

to  the  East.   Even  the  Parthian  kings  afiected  a  certain  Spread  of 

^  Hellenic 

amount  of  Greek  culture,  and  in  all  the  more  western  culture. 
kingdoms  there  was  a  greater  or  less  Greek  element, 
and  several  of  their  kings  fixed  their  capitals  in 
Greek  cities.     Still  in  all  of  them  the  Asiatic  element 
prevailed  in  a  way  in  which  it  did  not  prevail  at 
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CHAP.    Pergamos.     Meanwhile  other  states,  either  originally 

^— ^r^ — '  Greek  or  largely  hellenized,  still  remained  east  of  the 
.^Jgsean.  Thus,  at  the  south-western  comer  of  Asia 
Minor,  Lykia^  though  seemingly  less  thoroughly 
hellenized  than   some   of  its  neighbours,  became   a 

Setenkeia.  federal  state  after  the  Greek  model.  Far  to  the  east, 
Seleukeia  on  the  Tigris,  whether  under  Syrian  or 
Parthian  overlordship,  kept  its  character  as  a  Greek 
colony,  and  its  position  as  what  may  be  called  a  free 
imperial  city.   Further  to  the  west  other  more  purely 

H&rakieia.  Greek  States  survived.  The  Pontic  Herakleia  long 
remained  an  independent  Greek  city,  sometimes  a 
commonwealth,  sometimes  under  tyrants ;  and  Sindpe 
remained  a  Greek  city  till  it  became  the  capital  of 

M.188-  the  kings  of  Pontes.  On  the  north  of  the  Euxine, 
Bosporos  still  remained  a  Greek  kingdom. 

§  8.  The  later  Geography  of  Independent  Greece. 

Later  poii-         The  poUtical  divisions  of  independent  Greece,  in 

^ns  of      the  days  when  it  gradually  came  under  the  power  of 

Rome,  differ  almost  as  much  from  those  to  which  we 

are  used  during  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars, 

as  these  last  differ  from  the  earlier  divisions  in  the 

Homeric  catalogue.     The  chief  feature  of  these  times 

was  the  power  which  was  held,  as  we  have  already 

seen,  by  the  Macedonian   kings,  and   the   alliances 

made  by  the  different  Greek  states  in  order  to  escape 

or  to  throw  off  their  yoke.     The  result  was  that  the 

greater  part  of  Greece  was  gradually  mapped  out 

among  large  confederations,  much  larger  at  least  than 

The  Greece  had  ever  seen  before.     The  most  famous  of 

League,      thcsc,  the  Leaguc  of  Achaiaj  began  among  the  old 

Achaian  cities  on  the  south  of  the  Corinthian  gulf. 
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It  gradually   spread,   till  it   took  in   the  whole  of    chap. 


Peloponnesos,  together  with  Megara  and  one  or  two  ^ 
outlying  cities.     Thus  Siky6n,  Corinth,  Argos,  Elis,  b.c.  i9i. 
and  even  Sparta,  instead  of  being  distinct  states  as  of 
old,  with  a  greater  or  less  dominion  over  other  cities, 
were  now  simply  members  of  one  federal  body.     In 
Northern  Greece  the  League  of  Aitolia  now  became  The 
very  powerful,  and  extended  itself  far  beyond  its  old  League, 
borders.     Akamania,  Phokis,  Lokris,   and   Boiotia, 
formed    federal  states  of   less  power,  and   so   did 
Epeiros^  where  the  kings  had  been  got  rid  of,  and 
which  was  now  reckoned  as  a   thoroughly  Greek 
state.     The  Macedonian  kings  held  different  points  at 
different  times :  Corinth  itself  for  a  good  while,  and 
Thessaly  and  Euboia  for  longer  periods,  might  be 
almost  counted  as  parts  of  their  kingdom. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  Greece  at  the  Roman  in- 
time  when  the  Romans  began  to  meddle  in  Greek  in  Greece. 
and  Macedonian  affairs,  and  gradually  to  bring  all 
the  Ghreek  and  Macedonian  lands,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Mediterranean  world,  under  their  power.      But  it 
should  be  remarked  that  this  was  done,  as  the  con- 
quests of  the  Eomans  always  were  done,  very  gradu- 
ally.    First  the  island  of  Korkyra  and  the  cities  of  b.c.  229. 
Epidamnos  and  Apoll6nia  on  the  Illyrian  coast  be- 
came Boman  allies,  which   was   always   a  step  to 
becoming  Boman  subjects.      The  Bomans  first  ap- 
peared in  Greece  itself  as  allies  of  the  Aitolians,  but 
by  the  Peace  of  Epeiros  Bome  obtained  no  dominion  b-c.  206. 
in  Greece  itself,  merely  some  increase  of  her  Illyrian 
territory.     The  second  Macedonian  war  made  Mace-  b.c  200- 

^  197. 

donia  dependent  on  Bome,  and   all  those  parts  of 
Greece  which  had  been  under  the  Macedonian  power 
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CHAP,  were  declared  free  at  its  close.  As  the  Aitolians 
^— ;^^  joined  Antiochos  of  Syria  against  Kome,  they  were 
^oMtB.  ^^®  ^  Eoman  dependency.  From  that  time  Rome 
ac.  i9e.      was  always  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  the  Greek  states, 

bjo.  189. 

and  they  may  be  counted  as  really,  though  not  formally, 

dependent  on  Rome.     After  the  third  Macedonian 

B.C  169.     war,  Macedonia  was  cut  up  into  four  separate  com- 

B.a  149.      monwealths ;  and  at  last,  after  the  fourth,  it  became 

B.C.  146.      a  Roman  province.   About  the  same  time  the  Leagues 

of  Epeiros  and  Boi6tia  were  dissolved ;  the  Achaian 

League  also  became  formally  dependent  on  Rome, 

and  was  dissolved  for  a  time  also.    It  is  not  certain 

when  Achaia  formally  became  a  Roman  province; 

but,  from  this  time,  all  Greece  was  practically  subject 

to  Rome.     Athens  remained  nominally  independent, 

as  did  Rhodes,  Byzantion,  and  several  other  island* 

Free  states   and  outlying  cities.     Some  of  these  were  not  formally 

»ted  b;r      incorporated  with  the  Roman  dominion  till  the  time 

VeepasUn.  ^ 

Nominal      of  the  Empcror  Vespasian.     Of  some,  Athens  for  one, 
Athens  and  it  mav  be  doubtcd  whether  they  were  ever  formally 

othercities.    .  . 

incorporated  at  all.  Surrounded  by  the  Empire, 
subject  to  it  in  every  practical  sense  of  the  word, 
these  once  sovereign^  commonwealths  sank  into  mere 
municipalities  without  any  one  moment  of  formal 
change,  and  Uved  and  died  the  life  and  the  death  of 
the  other  municipalities  of  the  Roman  world. 

As  we  go  on  with  the  geography  of  other  lands 
which  came  under  the  Roman  dominion,  we  shall 
learn  more  of  the  way  in  which  Rome  thus  enlarged 
her  territories  bit  by  bit.  But  it  seemed  right  to 
begin  with  the  geography  of  Greece,  and  this  could 
not  be  carried  down  to  the  time  when  Greece  passed 
under  Roman  dominion  without  saying  something  of 
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the  Boman  conquest.  From  B.C.  146  we  must  look  chap. 
upon  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  lands  as  being,  - — r^ — • 
some  of  them  formally  and  all  of  them  practically, 
part  of  the  Roman  dominion.  And  we  shall  not  have 
to  speak  of  them  again  as  separate  states  or  countries 
till  many  ages  later,  when  the  Boman  dominion  began 
to  fiall  in  pieces.  Having  thus  traced  the  geography 
of  the  most  eastern  of  the  three  great  European 
peninsulas  down  to  the  time  when  it  became  part  of 
the  dominion  which  took  in  all  the  lands  around  the 
Mediterranean,  we  will  now  go  on  to  speak  of  the 
middle  peninsula  which  became  the  centre  of  that 
dominion,  namely  the  peninsula  of  Italy.  Greece  and  spcci*! 
the  neighbouring  lands  are  the  only  parts  of  Europe  of  Greek 
which  can  be  said  to  have  a  history  quite  indepen- 
dent of  Bome,  and  beginning  earlier  than  the  Boman 
history.  Of  the  oiher  countries  tKerefore  which 
became  part  of  the  Boman  Empire  it  will  be  best  to 
speak  in  their  relation  to  Italy,  and,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  the  order  in  which  they  came  under  the 
Boman  power. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

FORMATION  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

CHAP.  The  second  of  the  three  great  peninsulas  of  southern 
— ^ — '  Europe,  that  which  lies  between  the  other  two,  is 
Diflferent     that  of  Italy.     The  name  of  Italy  has  been  used  in 

meanings  *' 

<rfthe  name  scvcral  meanings  at  different  times,  but  it  has  always 
meant  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  land  which 
we  now  call  Italy.  The  name  gradually  spread  itself 
from  the  extreme  south  to  the  north.^  At  the  time 
when  our  survey  begins,  the  name  did  not  go  beyond 
the  long  narrow  peninsula  itself;  and  indeed  it 
hardly  took  in  the  whole  of  that.  During  the  time 
of  the  Boman  commonwealth,  Italy,  in  its  greatest 
extent,  did  not  reach  beyond  the  little  rivers  Macra 

Its  mean,    ou  ouc  sidc,  near  Luna^  and  Rubico  on  the  other  side, 

ing  under 

the  Roman  near  Ariminum.    The  land  to  the  north,  as  far  as  the 

common- 
wealth.       Alps,  was  not  counted  for  Italy  till  after  the  time  of 

CfiBsar.      But  the  Alps   are   the  natural   boundary 

which  fence  off  the  peninsular  land  from  the  great 

mass  of  central  Europe;    so   that,  looking  at  the 

matter  as  a  piece  of  geography,  we  may  count  the 

whole  land  within  the  Alps  as  Italy.     It  will  be  at 

'  We  shall  come  as  we  go  on  to  two  uses  of  the  name  in  which 
Italy,  oddly  enough,  meant  only  the  northern  part  of  the  land  com- 
monly so  called.  But  in  hoth  these  cases  the  name  had  a  purely 
political  and  technical  meaning,  and  it  never  came  into  common  use 
in  this  sense. 
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once  seen  that  the  Italian  peninsula,  though  so  long     chap. 


III. 


and  narrow,  is  by  no  means  cut  up  into  promontories  '^ 
and  smaller  peninsulas  in  the  way  that  the  Greek  ofitaiy.  ' 
peninsula  is.  Nor  is  it  surrounded  by  so  many 
islands.  It  is  only  quite  in  the  south,  where  the  long 
narrow  peninsula  splits  off  into  two  smaller  ones,  that 
the  coast  has  at  all  the  character  of  the  Greek  coast, 
and  there  only  in  a  much  slighter  d^ree.  Close  by  The  itaUan 
this  end  of  Italy  lies  the  great  island  of  Sicily ^  whose 
history  has  always  been  closely  connected  with  that  of 
Italy.  Further  off  lie  the  two  other  great  islands  of 
Corsica  and  Sardinia^  which  in  old  times  were  not 
reckoned  to  belong  to  Italy  at  aU.  Besides  these 
there  are  several  smaller  islands,  Elba  and  others, 
along  the  Italian  coast;  but  they  he  a  good  way 
firom  each  other,  and  do  not  form  any  marked  feature 
in  the  geography.  There  is  nothing  at  all  like  even 
the  group  of  islands  off  western  Greece,  much  less 
like  the  endless  multitude,  great  and  small,  in  the 
.^Igsean.  Through  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula, 
like  a  backbone,  runs  the  long  chain  of  the  Apennines. 
These  branch  off  from  the  Alps  in  north-western  Italy 
near  the  sea,  and  they  run  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  country  to  the  very  toe  of  the  boot,  as  the 
Italian  peninsula  has  been  called  from  its  shape. 
From  aU  this  it  follows  that,  though  Italy  was  the 
land  which  was  destined  in  the  end  to  have  the  rule 
over  aU  the  rest,  yet  the  people  of  Italy  were  not 
likely  to  begin  to  make  themselves  a  name  so  early 
as  the  Greeks  did.  Least  of  aU  were  they  Ukely  to 
take  in  the  same  way  to  a  sea-faring  life,  and  to  plant 
colonies  in  £EU*-off  lands. 
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CHAP. 

^  _  ^V'    -  §  1.  The  Inhabitants  of  Italy  and  Sicily. 

xon-  We  seem  to  have  somewhat  clearer  signs  in  Italy 

Mi7°*  ^"  than  we  have  in  Greece  of  the  men  who  dwelled  in 
the  land  before  the  Aryans  who  appear  as  its  historical 

Ligarians.  inhabitants.  On  the  coast  of  Liguria,  the  land  on 
each  side  of  the  city  of  Genoa,  a  land  which  was  not 
reckoned  Italian  in  early  times,  we  find  people  who 
seem  not  to  have  been  Aryan.  And  these  ligurians 
seem  to  have  been  part  of  a  race  which  was  spread 
through  Italy  and  Sicily  before  the  Ajyan  settlements, 
and  to  have  been  akin  to  the  non- Aryan  inhabitants 
of  Spain  and  southern  Gaul,  of  whom  the  Basques 
on  each  side  of  the  Pyrenees  remain  as  a  remnant. 
And  in  historical  times  a  large  part  of  Italy  was  held 

Etrnacans  by  the  Etruscans^  who  had  in  earlier  times  held  a 
much  greater  dominion.  These  are  a  people  about 
whose  origin  and  language  there  have  been  many 
theories,  but  nothing  can  as  yet  be  said  to  be  cer- 
tainly known.  The  Etruscans,  in  historical  times, 
formed  a  confederacy  of  twelve  cities  in  the  land  west 
of  the  Apennines,  between  the  Macra  and  the  Tiber ; 
and  in  earlier  times  they  had  settlements  both  more 
to  the  north,  on  the  Po,  and  more  to  the  south,  in 
Campania.  If  they  were  a  non- Aryan  race,  the  part 
of  the  non-Aryans  in  the  geography  and  history  of 
Italy  becomes  greater  than  it  has  been  in  any  part 
of  Western  Europe  except  Spain. 

But  whatever  we  make  of  the  Etruscans,  the  rest 
of  Italy  in  the  older  sense  was  held  by  various  branches 
of  an  Aryan  race  nearly  allied  to  the  Greeks,  whom  we 

The  may  call  the  Italians.     Of  this  race  there  were  two 

great  branches.     One  of  them,  under  various  names. 
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seems  to  have  held  all  the  southern  part  of  the  western    chap. 


coast  of  Italy,  and  to  have  spread  into  Sicily.  Some  '^ 
of  the  tribes  of  this  branch  seem  to  have  been  almost 
as  nearly  akin  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Epeirots  and  other 
kindred  nations  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hadriatic.  Of 
this  branch  of  the  Italian  race,  the  most  famous 
people  were  the  Latins ;  and  it  was  the  greatest  of  Latins. 
Latin  cities,  the  border  city  of  the  Latins  against  the 
Etruscans,  the  city  of  Rome  on  the  Tiber,  which 
became,  step  by  step,  the  mistress  of  Latium,  of  Italy, 
«id  of  the  Mediterranean  world.  The  other  branch, 
which  held  a  much  larger  part  of  the  peninsula,  taking 
in  the  Sabines^  JEquians^  Volsciansy  SamniteSj  Luca- 
nianSj  and  other  people  who  play  a  great  part  in  the 
Boman  history,  may  perhaps,  notwithstanding  con- 
siderable differences  among  themselves,  be  classed 
together  for  our  purpose  as  Opicans  or  Oscans^  in  dis-  Opicans. 
tinction  from  the  Latins,  and  the  other  tribes  allied  to 
them.  These  tribes  seem  to  have  pressed  from  the 
eastern,  the  Hadriatic,  coast  of  Italy,  down  upon  the 
nations  to  the  south-west  of  them,  and  to  have  largely 
extended  their  borders  at  their  expense. 

But  part  of  ancient  Italy,  and  a  still  larger  part 
of  Italy  in  the  modem  sense,  was  inhabited  by  nations 
other  than  the  Italians.  In  the  heel  of  the  boot  were 
the  lapygtanSj  a  people  of  uncertain  origin,  but  who  lapygians. 
seem  to  have  had  a  special  gift  of  receiving  the  Greek 
language  and  manners.  And  in  the  northern  part,  in 
the  lands  which  were  not  then  counted  as  part  of 
Italy,  were  the  Gauh^  a  Celtic  people,  akin  to  the  Oauii. 
Gauls  beyond  the  Alps,  and  whose  country  was  there- 
fore called  Cisalpine  Gaul  or  Gaul  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps.     They  were  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Po,  and 
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CHAP,     on  the  Hadriatic  coast  they  stretched  in  early  times 
^~^' — '  as  far  south  as  the  -^is  near  Ancona.     In  the  north- 
east corner  of  Italy  were  yet  another  people,  the 
veneti.        Veneti^  perhaps  of  Ulyrian  origin,  whose  name  was 
long  after  taken  by  the  city  of  Venice.     But  during 
the  whole  time  with  which  we  have  now  to  do,  there 
was  no  city  so  caUed,  and  the  name  of  Venetia  is 
always  the  name  of  a  country. 
Greek  coio-         All  thcsc  uatious  wc  may  look  on  as  orixnnal  in- 
Italy.        habitants  of  Italy ;  that  is,  all  were  there  before  any- 
thing like  contemporary  history  begins.^     But  besides 
these  original  nations,  there  were  in  one  part  of  Italy 
many  Greek  colonies,  and  also  in  the  island  of  Sicily. 
Some  cities  of  Italy  claimed  to  be  Greek  colonies,  with- 
out any  clear  proof  that  they  were  so.   But  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  Kyme  or  Cunioe  on  the  western 
coast  of  Italy,  and  Ankon  or  Ancona  on  the  Hadriatic, 
were  soUtary  Greek  colonies  far  away  from  any  other 
Greek  settlements.    Cumae,  though  so  far  off,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  earhest  Greek  colony  in  Italy.     But 
where  the  Greeks  mainly  settled  was  in  the  two  lesser 
peninsulas,  the  heel  and  the  toe  of  the  boot,  into  which 
the  great  peninsula  of  Italy  divides  at  its  southern  end. 
Here,  as  was  before  said,  there  is  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  kind  of  coast  to  which  the  Greeks  were  used  at 
home.     Here  then  arose  a  number  of  Greek  cities, 
stretching  from  the  extreme  south  almost  up  to  Cumse. 

'  Some  may  think  that  the  Cisalpine  Ckmls  ought  to  be  excepted^ 
as  the  common  Roman  story  represents  them  as  having  crossed  the 
Alps  from  Transalpine  Ckiiil  at  a  time  which  almost  comes  within 
the  range  of  contemporary  history.  But  this  is  a  point  about  which 
there  is  no  real  certainty ;  and  it  seems  quite  as  likely  that  the 
Gaulish  settlements  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  were  as  old  as 
those  on  the  other  side. 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  the  time  of    chap. 

in. 
greatness  of  the  Italian  Greeks  came  earUer  than  that  " — '- — ' 


of  the  Greeks  in  Greece  itself.  In  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
some  of  these  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  as  Taras  or 
Tarentum^  Kroton  or  Crotona^  Sybaris,  and  others,  were 
among  the  greatest  cities  of  the  Greek  name.  But,  as 
the  Italian  nations  grew  stronger,  the  Greek  cities 
lost  their  power,  and  many  of  them,  Cumae  among 
them,  fell  into  the  hands  of  ItaUan  conquerors,  and  lost 
their  Greek  character  more  or  less  thoroughly.  Others 
remained  Greek  till  they  became  subject  to  Rome,  and 
the  Greek  speech  and  manners  did  not  wholly  die  out 
of  southern  Italy  till  ages  after  the  Christian  aera. 

The  geography  and  history  of  the  great  island  of  inhaw- 
Sicily,  which  Ues  so  near  to  the  toe  of  the  boot,  cannot  ^^^^y- 
be  kept  apart  from  those  of  Italy.  The  mainland  and 
the  island  were,  to  a  great  extent,  inhabited  by  the  same 
nations.  The  Sikanians  in  the  western  part  of  the 
island  may  not  unUkely  have  been  akin  to  the  Ligu- 
rians  and  Basques ;  but  the  Sikels^  who  gave  their  name 
to  the  island,  and  who  are  the  people  with  whom  the 
Greeks  had  most  to  do,  were  clearly  of  the  Itahan 
stock,  and  were  nearly  allied  to  the  Latins.   The  Phoe-  Piicenicitn 

•^  ...        and  Greek 

nicians  of  Carthage  planted  some  colonies  in  the  colonies. 
western  and  northern  parts  of  the  island,  the  chief 
of  which  was  the  city  which  the  Greeks  caUed 
PanormoSy  the  modern  capital  Palermo.  But  the 
eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  triangle  were  fiill 
of  Greek  cities,  which  are  said  to  have  been  founded 
from  the  eighth  century  B.C.  to  the  sixth,  the  earhest 
point  occupied  being  Naxos  on  the  east  coast.  Several 
of  these,  especially  Syracuse  on  the  east  coast,  and 
Akragas  or  Agrigentum  on  the  south,  were  among  the 

VOL.  I.  E 
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CHAP,     chief  of  Greek  cities;    and  from  them   the   Greek 
^ — *^ — '  speech  and  manners  gradually  spread  themselves  over 


the  natives,  till  in  the  end  Sicily  was  reckoned  as 
altogether  a  Greek  land.  But  for  some  centuries 
Sicilian  history  is  chiefly  made  up  of  struggles  for 
the  mastery  between  Carthage  and  the  Greek  cities. 
This  was  in  truth  a  struggle  between  the  Aryan  and 
the  Semitic  race,  and  we  shall  see  that,  many  ages 
after,  the  same  battle  was  again  fought  on  the  same 
ground. 

§  2.  Growth  of  the  Roman  power  in  Italy. 

Qradoai  The  history  of  ancient  Italy,  as  far  as  we  know  it, 

luiy.  is  the  history  of  the  gradual  conquest  of  the  whole  land 
by  one  of  its  own  cities ;  and  the  changes  in  its  political 
geography  are  mainly  the  changes  which  followed  the 
gradual  bringing  of  the  whole  peninsula  under  the 
Roman  dominion.  But  the  form  which  the  conquests 
of  Bome  took  hindered  those  conquests  from  having 
so  great  an  effect  on  the  map  as  they  otherwise  might 
have  had .  The  cities  and  districts  of  Italy,  as  they  were 
one  by  one  conquered  by  Home,  were  commonly  left 
as  separate  states,  in  the  relation  of  dependent  alliance, 
from  which  most  of  them  were  step  by  step  promoted 
iMfferent     to  the  rights  of  Bomau  citizenship.     An  Italian  city 

poationt  of        , 

the  itaUan  might  be  a  dependent  ally  of  Rome ;  it  might  be  a 
Roman  colony  with  the  full  franchise,  or  a  colony 
holding  the  inferior  Latin  franchise ;  it  might  have  been 
completely  incorporated  ¥dth  Rome  by  being  made 
part  of  a  Roman  tribe.  All  these  were  very  important 
political  differences;  but  they  do  not  make  much 
difference  in  the  look  of  things  on  the  map.  The  most 
important  of  the  changes  which  can  be  called  strictly 
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geographical  belong  to  the  early  days  of  Eome,  when     ^?.f  ^- 
there  were  important  national  movements  among  the  '      """^ 
various  races  of  Italy.     Eome  arose  at  the  point  of  the  ongin  of 
union  of  the  three  races,  Latin,  Oscan,  and  Etruscan, 
and  it  arose  from  an  union  between  the  Latin  and  Oscan 
races.     Two  Latin  and  one  Sabine  settlements  seem 
to  have  joined  together  to  form  the  city  of  Kome ;  but 
the  Sabine  element  must  have  been  thoroughly  latin- 
ized, and  Bome  must  be  counted  as  a  Latin  city,  the  Rome  t 

•^'  Latin  city. 

greatest,  though  very  likely  the  youngest^  among  the 
cities  of  Latium. 

Bome,  planted  on  a  march,  rose,  in  the  way  in  Her  early 

_  .   _  _         .  Latin  do- 

which  marchlands  often  do  rise,  to  supremacy  among  minion. 

her  fellows.     Our  first  authentic  record  of  the  early 

commonwealth  sets  Bome  before  us  as  bearing  rule 

over  the  whole  of  Latium.     This  dominion  she  seems 

to  have  lost  soon  after  the  driving  out  of  the  kings, 

and  some  of  her  territory  right  of  the  Tiber  seems 

to  have  become  Etruscan.     Presently  Bome  appears, 

no  longer  as  mistress  of  Latium,  but  as  forming  one 

member  of  a  triple  league  concluded  on  equal  terms 

with  the  Latins  as  a  body,  and  also  with  the  Hemicans. 

This  league  was  engaged  in  constant  wars  with  its  wanwith 

neighbours  of  the  Oscan  race,  the  ^quians  and  VoU  bonraf 

sciansy  by  whom  many  of  the  Latin  cities  were  taken. 

But  the  first  great  advance  of  Bome's  actual  dominion  More  dia- 

,  tant  wars. 

was  made  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  by  the 
taking  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Veii.    Fifty  years  later  b.c.  396. 
Bome  began  to  engage  in  more  distant  wars ;  and  we  b.c.  348. 
may  say  generally  that  the  conquest  of  Italy  was  going 
on  bit  by  bit  for  eighty  years  more.      By  the  end  b.(. 2%. 
of  that  time,  all  Italy,  in  the  older  sense,  was  brought 
in  one  shape  or  another  under  the  Boman  dominion. 

b2 
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CHAP.     The  neighbouring  districts,  both  Latin  and  of  other 

^-  » —   races,  had  been  admitted  to  citizenship.     Roman  and 

Latin  colonies  were  planted  in  various  parts  of  the 

country;  elsewhere  the  old  cities,  Etruscan,  Samnite, 

Greek,  or  any  oilier,  still  remained  as  dependent  allies 

inoorpora-    of  Eomc.     PrcBfently  Rome  went  on  to  win  dominion 

itaMan       out  of  Italv ;  but  the  Italian  states  still  remained  in 

their  old  relation   to  Rome,  till  the   allies  received 

1I.C.  89.       the  Roman  franchise  after  the  Social  or  Marsian  war. 

The  Samnites  alone  held  out,  and  they  may  be  said 

to  have  been  altogether  exterminated  in  the  wars  of 

Sulla.     The  rest  of  Italy  was  Roman. 

§  3.    TJie  Western  Provinces. 

The  great  change  in  Roman  policy,  and  in  European 
geography  as  affected  by  it,  took  place  when  Rome 
began  to  win  territory  out  of  Italy.  The  relation  of 
these  foreign  possessions  to  the  ruUng  city  was  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  ItaUan  states.  The  foreign 
Nature  of    conqucsts  of  Romc  were  made  into  provinces.     A 

the  Roman  ,  ... 

Provinces,  proviucc  was  a  district  which  was  subject  to  Rome, 
and  which  was  put  under  the  rule  of  a  Roman 
governor,  which  was  not  done  with  the  dependent 
aUies  in  Italy.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
though  we  speak  of  a  province  as  having  a  certain 
geographical  extent,  yet  there  might  be  cities  within 
its  limits  whose  formal  relation  to  Rome  was  that  of 
dependent,  or  even  of  equal,  alliance.  There  might 
also  be  Roman  and  Latin  colonies,  either  colonies 
really  planted  or  cities  which  had  been  raised  to  the 
Roman  or  Latin  franchise.  All  these  were  important 
distinctions  as  regarded  the  internal  government  of  the 
different  states ;  still  practically  aU  alike  formed  part 
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•of  the  Roman  dominion.     In  a  geographical  survey  it     chap. 
will  therefore  be  enough  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  ' — « — ' 
different  provinces,  without  attending  to  their  political, 
•or  more  truly  municipal,  distinctions,  except  in  a  few 
cases  where  they  are  of  special  importance. 

The  provinces  then  are  the  foreign  dominions  of 
Bome,  and  they  fall  naturally  into  two,  or  rather 
three,  divisions.     There  are  the  provinces  of  the  West,  Eastem 
in  which  the  Bomans  had  chiefly  to  contend  with  emPro- 

vinaes. 

nations  much  less  civihzed  than  themselves,  and  in 
which  therefore  the  provincials  gradually  adopted  the 
language  and  manners  of  their  conquerors.  But  in 
the  provinces  to  the  east  of  the  Hadriatic,  the  Greek 
language  and  Greek  manners  had  become  the  standard 
of  civilized  Ufe,  and  their  supremacy  was  not  sup- 
planted by  those  of  Bome  in  any  land  where  they 
were  fully  estabUshed.  But  in  those  parts  of  the 
Eastern  peninsula  where  Greek  culture  had  not  es- 
tablished itself,  the  Latm  language  seems  to  have 
spread  much  as  it  did  in  the  West.  In  the  further 
East,  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  such  Greek  civilization  as 
there  was  did  not  go  beyond  a  mere  varnish ;  the 
mass  of  the  people  still  kept  to  their  old  manners 
and  languages  as  they  were  before  the  Macedonian 
conquests.  In  these  lands  therefore  the  Latin  tongue 
and  Boman  civiUzation  made  but  little  progress.  The 
Boman  conquests  went  on  on  both  sides  of  the  Hadri- 
-atic  at  the  same  time,  but  it  was  to  the  west  that  they 
b^an.  The  first  Boman  province  however  forms  a 
sort  of  intermediate  class  by  itself,  standing  between 
the  eastern  and  the  western. 

This  first  Boman  province  was  formed  in  the  great  sicUy. 
island  of  Sicily ^  which,  by  its  geographical  position, 
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CHAP,     belongs  to  the  western  part  of  Europe,  while  the  fact 


' — " — '  that  Greek  became  the  prevailing  language  in  it,  as 
well  as  its  long  retention  by  the  Eastern  Empire  in 
later  times,  rather  connects  it  with  the  eastern  part. 
Fiwt  The  Eoman  dominion  in  Sicily  began  when  the  Cartha- 

poflsessions   giiiiau  posscssious  in  the  island  were  given  up  to  Eome^ 
wiand.        as  the  result  of  the  first  Punic  war.     But,  as  Hieron 

B.C.  241.  ,  ' 

of  Syracuse  had  helped  Rome  against  Carthage,  his 

kingdom  remained  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  was  not 

CtwQquttjt     dealt  Avith  as  a  conquered  land.     It  was  only  when 

of  Syracuse.  ";  ,  "^ 

B.C.  212.  Syracuse  turned  against  Rome  in  the  second  Punic  war 
that  it  was,  on  its  conquest,  formally  made  a  Roman 

B.C.  132.  possession.  Eighty  years  later  the  condition  of  Sicily 
under  the  Roman  government  was  finally  settled,  and 
the  settlement  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  endless 
variety  of  relations  in  which  the  difierent  districts  and 
cities  throughout  the  Roman  dominions  stood  to  the 

State  of  ruling?  commonwealth.  The  srreater  part  of  the  island 
became  altogether  subject ;  the  land  was  held  to  be 
forfeited  to  the  Roman  People,  and  the  former  inhabi- 
tants held  it  simply  as  tenants  on  the  payment  of  a 
tithe.  But  some  cities  were  called  free,  and  kept 
their  land ;  others  remained  in  name  independent 
allies  of  the  Roman  People.  Other  cities  were  after- 
wards raised  to  the  Latin  franchise  ;  in  others  Latin 
or  Roman  colonies  were  planted,  and  one  Sicilian  city,, 
that  of  Messana^  received  the  full  citizenship  of  Rome. 

Greek  civi-  Sicily,  by  the  time  of  the  conquest,  was  looked  on  as 

Sicfly.  a  thoroughly  Greek  land.  The  Greek  language  and 
manners  had  now  spread  themselves  everywhere 
among  the  Sikels  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
island.  And  Sicily  remained  a  thoroughly  Greek  land, 
till,  ages  afterwards,  it  again  became,  as  it  had  been 
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in  the  days  of  the  Greek  and  Phoenician  colonies,  a     chap. 
^  III. 


battle-field  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  races  in  the  days  "- 
of  the  Mahometan  conquests. 

The  two  great  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  Sardinia 
seem  almost  as  natural  appendages  to  Italy  as  Sicily  sica. 
itself;  but  their  history  is  very  different.  They  have 
played  no  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  original  stock  of  their  inhabitants  seems  to  have 
been  akin  to  the  non- Aryan  element  in  Spain  and  Sicily. 
The  attempts  at  Greek  colonization  in  them  were  but 
feeble,  and  they  passed  under  the  dominion,  first  of 
Carthage  and  then  of  Eome,  without  any  important 
change  in  their  condition.  These  two  islands  became 
a  Eoman  province,  one  which  was  always  reckoned 
among  the  most  worthless  of  provinces,  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars.  b.c.  28a. 

Thus  far  the  Eoman  dominion  did  not  reach  ciaaipine 
beyond  what  we  should  look  upon  as  the  natural 
extent  of  the  dominion  of  an  Italian  power.  Indeed, 
as  long  as  Italy  did  not  reach  to  the  Alps,  we  should 
say  that  it  had  not  reached  the  natural  extent  of  an 
Italian  dominion.  But  the  conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  general  conquest  of 
Western  Europe.  The  Eoman  conquest  of  Gaul  and 
Spain,  by  gradually  spreading  the  Latin  language  and 
Boman  civilization  over  those  countries,  created  two 
of  the  chief  nations  and  languages  of  modern  Europe. 
But  the  process  was  simply  the  continuation  of  a  pro- 
cess which  began  within  the  borders  of  what  we  now 
call  Italy.  Gaul  within  the  Alps  was  as  strictly  a 
foreign  conquest  as  Spain  or  as  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps. 
Only  the  geographical  position  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  al- 
lowed it  to  be  easily  and  speedily  incorporated  with 
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CHAP.     Italy  in  a  way  which  tlie  lands  beyond  the  Alps  could 

^ — r^— '  not  be.     Tlie  beginnings  of  conquest  in  this  direction 

took  place  after  the  end  of  the  Saranite  wars.     Then 

FoundAtion  the    colouy   of   Sena    GaUica^  now  Sinigaglia^  was 

^«ii>«2^       founded  on  Gaulish  soil,  and  it  was  presently  followed 

by  the  foundation    of  Ariminum   or  Rimini.      The 

Roman  arms  were  carried  beyond  the  Po  in  the  time 

between  the  first  and  the  second  Punic  war;  after 

CoDciuest     the  second  Punic  war,  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  thoroughly 

(laui.  ^  *  conquered,  and  was  secured  by  the  foundation  of  many 

191.  Roman  and  Latin  colonies.     The  Roman  and  Latin 

franchises  were  gradually  extended  to  most  parts  of 

the  country,  and  at  last  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  formally 

B.C48.       incorporated  with  Italy. 

Conquest  of        Closely  coimected  with  the  conquest  of  Cisalpine 
ai^Tene-    Gaul  was  the  conquest  of  the  other  non-ItaJian  lands 

tia.  .      .  . 

within  the  boundaries  of  modern  Italy.  These  were 
Liguria  to  the  south-west  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Venetia 
to  the  north-east.  Both  these  lands  held  out  longer 
than  Cbalpine  Gaul ;  but  by  the  time  of  Augustus  they 
were  all,  together  with  the  peninsula  of  Istria^  counted 
as  part  of  Italy.  The  dominion  of  Rome  in  this  r^on 
was  secured  at  an  early  stage  of  the  conquest  by  the 
Foundation  fouudatiou  of  the  great  colony  of  Aquileia.  We  thus 
icia,  B.C.  see  that,  not  only  Venice,  but  Milan,  Pavia,  Verona, 
Ravenna,  and  Genoa,  cities  which  played  so  great  a 
part  in  the  after  history  of  Italy,  arose  in  lands  which 
were  not  originally  Itahan.  But  we  also  see  that  Italy, 
with  the  boundaries  given  to  it  by  Augustus,  took  in  a 
somewhat  larger  territory  to  tlie  north-east  than  tlie 
kingdom  of  Italy  does  now. 

The  lands  within   the  Alps  may  be   fairly   said 
to  have  been  conquered  by  Rome  in  self-defence,  and 
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we  are  tempted  to  look  on  the  three  great  islands    chap. 
as  natural  parts  of  an  ItaUan  dominion.     The  con-  — ^ — ' 


quests  of  the  Eomans  in  lands  altogether  beyond  their 
own  borders  began  in  Western  Europe  with  the  con-  Spain. 
quest  of  Spain^  which  began  before  that  of  Trans- 
alpine Gaul.    Spain  and  Gaul,  using  the  names  in  the  ^§^*^^ 
geographical  sense,  have   much  which   binds   them  wdGauL 
together.    On  the  borders  of  the  two  countries  traces 
are  still  left  of  the  old  non- Aryan  inhabitants  who 
still  speak  the  Basque  language.    These  represent  the  i»>enan8  in 
old  Iberian  inhabitants  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  who,  when 
our  history  begins,  stretched  into  Gaul  as  far  as  the 
Gkironne.     But  the  Celts^  the  first  wave  of  the  Aryan  Celts. 
migration  in  Europe,  had  pressed  into  both  Gaul  and 
Spain ;  in  Gaul  they  had,  when  trustworthy  history 
begins,  already  occupied  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  country.      The  Mediterranean  coasts  of  Gaul  and 
Spain  were  also  connected  together  by  the  sprinkling 
of  Greek  colonies  along  those  shores,  of  which  Massalia  Greek  and 
was  the  head.     And,  beside  the  primitive  non-Aryan 
element,  there  was  an  intrusive  non- Aryan  element 
also.      In  southern  Spain  several  Phoenician  settle- 
ments had  been  made,  the  chief  of  which  was  Gades  or  Phoenician; 
Cadiz ^  beyond  the  straits,  the  one  great  Phoenician  city  "»«nt8. 
on  the  Ocean.   And,  between  the  first  and  second  Punic 
wars,  Carthage  obtained  a  large  Spanish  dominion,  of 
which  New  Carthage  or  Carthagena  was  the  capital. 

It  was  the  presence  of  these  last  settlements  which 
first  brought  Spain  under  the  Eoman  dominion.  Sa- 
auntum  was  an  ally  of  Home,  and  its  taking  by  Han-  First  Ro- 

T    "Tfc       •  man  pro- 

nibal  was  the  beginning  of  the  second  Pumc  war.  vinoein 
The  campaigns  of  the  Scipios  during  that  war  led  to 
the  gradual  conquest  of  the  whole   country.     The  m. 
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CHAP. 
III. 

B.<\  49. 


BX*.  183. 


Final  con- 
quest. 
B.C.  19. 


Romaniza- 
tioii  of 
Spain. 


Trans- 
alpine 
Gaol. 


B.C.122. 


Tlie  Trans- 
alpine Pro- 
vince. 
B.C.  125- 
105. 


Carthaginian  possessions  first  became  a  Boman  pro- 
vince, while  Gades  became  a  favoured  ally  of  Eome> 
and  at  last  was  admitted  to  the  full  Eoman  franchise- 
Meanwhile  the  gradual  conquest  of  the  rest  of  Spain 
went  on,  till,  after  the  taking  of  Numantia^  the  whole 
peninsula,  except  the  remote  tribes  in  the  north-west, 
had  become  a  Boman  possession.  These  tribes,  the 
Cantabrians  and  their  neighbours,  were  not  fully  sub- 
dued till  the  time  of  Augustus.  But,  long  before 
that  time,  the  Latin  language  and  Boman  maimers 
spread  fast  through  the  country,  and  in  Augustus^ 
time  southern  Spain  was  altogether  romanized.  It 
was  only  in  a  small  district  close  to  the  Pyrenees 
that  the  ancient  language  held  out,  as  it  has  done 
ever  since. 

The  conquest  of  Spain,  owing  to  the  connexion  of 
the  country  with  Carthage,  thus  began  while  a  large 
part  even  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  still  unsubdued.  And 
the  Boman  arms  were  not  carried  into  Gaul  beyond 
the  Alps  till  the  conquest  of  Spain  was  pretty  well 
assured.  The  foundation  of  the  first  Boman  colony 
at  Aquce  Sextice^  the  modern  Aia:,  was  only  eleven 
years  later  than  the  fall  of  Numantia.  The  Bomans 
stepped  in  as  aUies  of  the  Greek  city  of  Massaha,  and> 
as  usual,  from  helping  their  alUes  they  took  to  con- 
quering on  their  own  account.  A  Boman  province,, 
including  the  colonies  of  Narbonne  and  Toulouse^  was 
thus  formed  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Transal- 
pine Gaul.  The  advance  of  Borne  in  this  direction 
seems  to  have  been  checked  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  but  through  that  long  delay 
Boman  influences  were  able  to  establish  themselves 
more  firmly.      This   part   of  Gaid  was   early   and 
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thoroughly  romanized,  and  part  of  it  still  keeps,  in     chap. 


its  name  of  Provence^  the  memory  of  its  having  been 
the  first  Roman  province  beyond  the  Alps.  The  rest 
of  Gaul  was  left  untouched  till  tlie  great  campaigns 
of  Caesar. 

It  is  from  Oajsar,  ethnologer  as  well  as  conqueror,  Conquests 

,      ofOcsar. 

that  we  get  our  chief  knowledge  of  the  country  as  it  b.c.  m-^l 
was  in  his  day.     Transalpine  Gaul,  as  a  geographical  Boundarie* 

,  _ ,      of  Xrftns^ 

division,  has  well-marked   boundaries  in  the  Medi-  aipine 

'  Gaul. 

terranean,  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  the  Ocean,  and  the 
Pyrenees.  But  this  geographical  division  has  never 
answered  to  any  divisions  of  blood  and  language. 
Gaul  in  CaBsar's  day,  that  is  Gaul  beyond  the  Ro- 
man province,  formed  three  divisions — Aquitaine  to  lu  three 
the  south-west,  Celtic  Gaul  in  the  middle,  and  Belqic  and  their 

•^         inhabi- 

Gaul  to  the  north-east.     Aquitaine,  stretching  to  the  Jj°tf» 
Garonne — ^the  name  was  imder  Augustus   extended  Celtic,  and 

o  (Terinan. 

to  the  Loire — was  Iberian,  akin  to  the  people  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees :  a  trace  of  its  old 
speech  remains  in  the  small  Basque  district  north 
of  the  Pyrenees.  Celtic  Gaul,  from  the  Loire  to  the 
Seine  and  Mame,  was  the  most  truly  Celtic  land, 
and  it  was  in  this  part  of  Gaul  that  the  modern 
French  nation  took  its  rise.  Li  the  third  division, 
Belgic  Gaul,  the  tribes  to  the  east,  nearer  to  the 
Rhine,  were  some  of  them  purely  German,  and  others 
had  been  to  a  great  extent  brought  under  German 
influences  or  mixed  with  German  elements.  There 
was,  in  fact,  no  unity  in  Gaul  beyond  that  which  the 
Romans  brought  with  them.  In  seven  years  Cassar  liomaniza- 
subdued  the  whole  land,  and  the  work  of  assimilation  GauL 
b^an.  The  Roman  language  gradually  displaced 
all  the  native  languages,  except  where  Basque  and 
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CHAP.    Breton  survive  in  two  corners  ;  but  in  a  large  part  of 

— ^ — '  Belgic  Gaul  the  events  of  later  times  brought  the 

German  tongue   back   again.     There  is  no  Roman 

province  in  which,  among  all  changes,  the  ancient 

geography  has  had  so  much  effect  upon  that  of  all 

Permm-       later  times.     In  southern  Gaul  most  of  the  cities  still 

n€ii06ofthe 

ancient       keep  their  old  names  with  very  little  change.     But 

geography.    ,        *  ^  ^  *'  ^ 

m  northern  Gaul  the  cities  have  mostly  taken  the 
names  of  the  tribes  of  which  they  were  the  heads. 
Thus  Tolosa  is  still  Toulouse ;  but  Lutetia  Parisiorum 
has  become  Paris. 
Roman  The  lauds  which  we  have  thus  gone  through, 

Cisalpine  Gaul  with  Liguria  and  Venetia,  Spain,  and 
Transalpine  Gaul,  form  a  marked  division  in  historical 
geography.  They  are  those  parts  of  Western  Euroi^e 
which  Rome  conquered  during  the  time  of  her  Com- 
monwealth, and  they  are  those  parts  which  have 
mainly  kept  their  Soman  speech  to  this  day.  But 
these  did  not  make  up  the  whole  of  tlie  lands  where 
Eome  planted  her  Latin  speech,  at  least  for  a  while. 
The  conquest  of  Britain  belongs  to  the  days  of  the 
Empire ;  but  Rome,  during  the  Commonwealth,  made 
another  conquest,  which,  though  not  in  Europe,  may 
be  counted  as  belonging  to  the  Western  or  Latin- 
speaking  half  of  her  dominion.  This  is  that  part 
of  Africa  which  Eome  won  as  the  result  of  her 
wars  witli  Carthage.  The  only  African  possession 
won  by  Rome  during  the  days  of  the  Commonwealtli 
Province  of  was  Africa  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  immediate 
B.C.146;  dominion  of  Carthage.  This  became  a  province 
when  tlie  Punic  wars  were  ended  by  the  destruction 
of  Carthage.  The  neighbouring  state  of  Numidia, 
after  passing,  Uke  Carthage  itself,  through  the  inter- 
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mediate  state  of  a  dependency,  was  made  a  province     chap. 


ni. 


by   Caesar,   being    called    New  Afnca^  the    former  * 
African   pro\dnce   becoming   the    Old.      Cassar  also  Africa, 
restored  the  city  of  Carthage  as  a  Eoman  colony,  Restoration 
and  it  became  the  chief  of  the  Latin-speaking  cities  °^^^ 
of  the  Empire,  second  only  to  Eome  herself.     But 
in  Africa,  just  as  in  Britain,  the   land   never   was 
thoroughly  romanized  like  Gaul  and  Spain.      The 
Boman  tongue  and  laws  therefore  died  out  in  both 
lands  at  the  first  touch  of  an  invader,  the  English 
in  one  case  and  the  Saracens  in  the  other.     The  strip 
of  fertile  land  between  the  sea  on  one  side  and  the 
mountains  and  the  Great  Desert  on  the  other  received, 
first   Phcenician  and  then  Eoman   civilization.     But 
neither  of  them  could  really  take  root  there  in  the 
way  that  the  Boman  civilization  took  root  in  Gaul 
and  Spain. 

§  4.  The  Edstem  Provinces, 

The  Hadriatic  sea  may  be  roughly  taken  as  the  contrast 

between  the 

boundary  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  parts  of  E»«t«m 

-^  ,    .  ^  andWest- 

the  Boman  dominion.     In  the  West,  the  Bomans  car-  *«"»  p«>- 

-vinces. 

ried  with  them,  not  only  their  anns,  but  their  tongue, 
their  laws,  and  their  manners.  They  were  not  only 
conquerors  but  civilizers.  The  native  Iberians  and 
Celts  adopted  Boman  fashions,  and  the  isolated  Greek 
and  Phoenician  cities,  like  Massalia  and  Gades,  gra- 
dually became  Boman  also.  East  of  the  Hadriatic 
the  state  of  things  was  quite  different.  Here  the  lan- 
guage and  civilization  of  Greece  had,  through  the 
conquests  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  become  every- 
where  predominant.      Greek   was    everywhere  the  (ireekcivi- 

^        ^  ,  lization  in 

polite  and  literary  language,  and  a  certain  varnish  of  ^^^  ^^^ 
Greek   manners   had  been   everywhere   spread.     In 
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CHAP,     some  parts  indeed  it  was  the  merest  varnish  ;  still  it 

III. 
— r-^  was  everywhere   strong  enough   to    withstand    the 

influence  of  Latin.  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  are  the 
only  lands  which  have  altogether  thrown  away  tlie 
Greek  tongue,  and  have  taken  to  Latin  or  any  of  the 
languages  formed  out  of  Latin.  East  of  the  Hadriatic 
Latin  nowhere  displaced  Greek,  unless  in  a  few  iso- 
lated colonies.  But  in  those  parts  of  the  Eastern 
peninsula  into  which  Greek  culture  had  not  spread 
itself,  that  is,  hi  a  large  part  of  the  Illyrian  and  Thra- 
cian  lands,  Latin  undoubtedly  displaced  the  native 
languages,  just  as  it  did  in  the  West.  The  Rouman 
people,  keeping  their  Latin  name  and  speech  to  this 
day,  are  the  witness  of  that  fact.  Still  no  part  of  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Roman  dominion  ever  became 
thorouglily  Boman  in  the  same  way  as  Gaul  and  Spain. 
With  these  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  lands 
east  of  the  Hadriatic  may,  as  opposed  to  the  Latin- 
speaking  lands  of  the  west,  be  called,  in  different 
^Distino-  degrees,  Greek-speaking  lands.  There  are  some 
amooKthe   widc  distinctions  to  be  drawn  among  them.     First, 

Eastern  . 

provinces,  there  was  old  Greece  itself  and  the  Greek  colo- 
nies, and  lands  Uke  Epeiros^  which  had  become 
thoroughly  Greek.  Secondly,  there  were  the  king- 
doms, like  Macedonia  in  Europe  and  Pergamos  in 
Asia,  which  had  adopted  the  Greek  speech  and  man- 
ners, but  which  did  not,  Uke  Epeiros,  become  Greek 
in  any  political  sense.  Thirdly,  there  were  a  number 
of  native  states,  Bithynia  and  others,  whose  kings 
also  tried  to  imitate  Greek  ways,  but  naturally  could 
not  do  so  as  thoroughly  as  tlie  kings  of  Macedonia 
and  Pergamos.  Fourthly,  beyond  Mount  Tauros  lay 
the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  which  were  ruled 
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by  Macedonian  kings,  which  contained  great  Greek     chap. 
or  Macedonian  cities  like  Antioch  and  Alexandria,   — ^ — ' 

Lauds 

but  where  there  were  native  languages,  and  an  old  beyond 
native  civilization,  which  neither  Greek  nor  Eoman 
influences  could  ever  root  out.  We  shaD  see  as  we  go 
on  that  Tauros  makes  a  great  historical  boundary.  The 
lands  on  this  side  of  it  really  came,  though  very 
gradually,  imder  the  dominion  of  the  Greek  speech 
and  the  Boman  law,  and  remained  under  them  till  the 
Turkish  invasions.  Beyond  Mount  Tauros  both  the 
Greek  and  the  Boman  element  lay  merely  on  the 
surface,  and  therefore  those  lands  easily  fell  away 
when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Saracens.  We  must 
now  go  through  such  of  the  lands  east  of  the 
Hadriatic  as  were  formed  into  Boman  provinces 
during  the  time  of  the  Boman  Commonwealth. 

But  again,  between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  parts  The 

_..  Ill  lUyrian 

of  the  Boman   donumon  there  was  a  border  land,  Provmoet. 
namely,  the  lands  held  by   the  great  lUyrian  race. 
The  southern  parts  of  Blyria  came  within  the  reach 
of  Greek  influences,  and  it  was  through  the  afiairs  of 
Llyria  that  Bome  was  first  led  to  meddle  in  the  afiidrs 
of  Greece.     The  use  of  the  name  lUyria  is  at  all 
times  very  vague ;  but  it  has  a  more  definite  meaning 
as  the  name  of  a  kingdom  whose  capital  was  Skodra,  The  wng- 
and  which,  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  century,  skodw. 
was  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  the  Greek  cities  and 
islands  on  that  coast.     This  kingdom  was  involved  in  b.c.  lea. 
the  third  Macedonian  war,  and  it  came  to  an  end  at 
the  same  time.     As  usual,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
how  much,  if  any,  of  the  country  actually  became  a 
Boman  province,  and  how  much  was  left  for  a  while 
in  the  intermediate  state  of  dependent  alliance.   But, 
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CHAP. 
III. 
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B.C.84. 


Bomaii 
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The 

outlving 
Greek 
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Their  late 
formal  an- 
nexation. 


for  all  practical  purposes,  the  Illyrian  kingdom  of 
Skodra  formed  from  this  time  a  part  of  the  Boman 
dominion.  With  the  fall  of  Skodra,  the  parts  of 
niyria  which  lay  further  to  the  north,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  Greek  world,  first  came  into  notice* 
The  Greek  colonies  in  Dalmatia  had  played  their  part 
in  the  first  Hljrrian  war ;  but  the  land  itself,  whose  cities 
were  to  become  an  outlying  fringe  of  Italy  lying  east 
of  the  Hadriatic,  is  now  first  heard  of  as  a  distinct 
country  formed  by  a  separation  from  the  kingdom  of 
Skodra.  The  first  Dalmatian  war  soon  followed ;  but 
it  was  not  till  after  several  wars  that  Dalmatia  be- 
came a  province,  and  even  after  that  time  there  were 
several  revolts.  Before  long,  Dalmatia  was  settled 
with  several  Eoman  colonies,  as  Jadera  or  Zara,  and, 
above  all,  Salona,  which  became  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Roman  dominion.  The  neighbouring 
lands  of  Libumia^  Istjna,  and  the  land  of  the  lapodesy 
were  gradually  reduced  during  the  same  period* 
Istria,  like  the  neighbouring  land  of  Venetia,  was 
actually  incorporated  with  Italy,  and  Pola^  under  the 
name  of  Pietas  Jtdia^  became  a  Eoman  colony. 

We  have  already  traced  tlie  process  by  which  old 
Greece  and  the  neighbouring  lands  of  Macedonia  and 
Epeiros  gradually  sank,  first  practically,  and  then 
formally,  into  parts  of  the  Roman  dominion.  We 
have  seen  how  hard  it  is  to  say  at  what  particular 
moment  many  of  the  Greek  cities  and  islands  sank 
from  the  relation  of  obedient  alUes  into  that  of  ac- 
knowledged  subjects,  while  we  may  doubt  if  some 
of  them  were  formally  annexed  at  all.  Thus  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  Euxine  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
formally  annexed  till  a  late  period  of  the  Eastern 
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Empire.     Other  outlying  Greek  lands  and  cities  be-     chap. 
came  so  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  the  Asiatic  ' — '-— ' 
kingdoms  that  they  will  come  in  for  a  mention  along 
with  them.     Crete  kept  its  independence  to  become  Conquest 
a  nest  of  pirates,  and  to  be  specially  conquered.     It  bc- 67, 
then  formed  one  province  with  the  tlien  recent  con- 
quest of  Kyrene^  the  one  great  Greek  settlement  in 
Africa,  which  had  become  an  appanage  of  the  Mace- 
donian kings  of  Egypt.     The  same  had  been  the  fate 
of  Cyprus,  an  island  which  had  always  been  partly 
Greek,  and  which  had  been  further  hellenized  under 
its  Macedonian  kings.  Cyprus  too  became  a  province,  of  CyDms, 
Thus,  before  Eome  lost  her  own  freedom,  she  had 
become  the  formal  or  practical  mistress  of  all  the 
earlier  abodes  of  freedom.  Men  could  not  yet  foresee 
that   a  time  would  come  when  Greek  and   Roman 
should  be  words  having  the  same  meaning,  and  when 
the  place  and  name  of  Eome  herself  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  one  of  the  Greek  cities  which  Vespasian 
reduced  from  formal  alliance  to  bondage. 

In  Boman   history   one  war  and  one   conquest 
always  led  to  another,  and,  as  the  afiairs  of  Illyria  had 
led  to  Boman  interference  in  Greece,  so  the  afiairs  of  The 
Greece  led  to  Eoman  interference  in  Asia.     The  first  Provinces. 
war  which  Eome  waged  with  Antiochos  of  Syria  led  b.c.  i9i- 

188 

to  no  immediate  increase  of  the  Eoman  territory,  but 
all  the  Seleukid  possessions  on  this  side  Taurcs  were 
divided  among  the  aUies  of  Eome.  This,  as  usual, 
was  the  first  step  towards  the  conquest  of  Asia,  and 
it  was  quite  according  to  the  usual  course  of  things 
that  the  first  Eoman  province  beyond  the  j^sean,  the  Proyince 

of  Asifty* 

province  of  Asia,  should  be  formed  of  the  dominions  b^.  i8»- 
of  Bome's  first  and  most  useful  allies,  the  kings  of 
VOL.  I.  p 
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CHAP.    Perffamos.    The  mission  of  Alexander  and  his  succes- 

iii.  ^ 

^ — r^ — '  sors,  as  the  representatives  of  Western  civUization 

against  the  East,  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  Rome. 

Step  by  step,  the  other  lands  west  of  Tauros  came 

BithTnia.  under  the  formal  or  practical  dominion  of  Rome.  Bi- 
thynia  was  the  first  to  be  annexed,  and  this  acquisition 
was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  second  war 
between  Rome  and  the  famous  Mithridates  of  Pantos. 

Overthrow   His   final   overthrow   brought   a  number  of  other 

dAtes.  '  lands  under  Roman  dominion  or  influence.  The 
Greek  cities  of  Sinope  and  Uerakleia  obtained  a 
nominal  freedom,  and  vassal  kings  went  on  reigning 
in  part  of  Pontos  itself,  and  in  the  distant  Greek 
kingdom  of  Bosporos.  Rome  was  now  mistress  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  land  was  divided  among  her  pro- 
vinces and  her  vassal  kings,  save  that  the  wise  federal 

Lykia.  commouwealth  of  Lykia  still  kept  the  highest  amount 
of  freedom  that  was  consistent  with  the  practical 
supremacy  of  Rome. 

The  Mithridatic  war,  which  made  Rome  mistress 
of  Asia  in  the  narrower  sense,  at  once  involved  her  in 
the  aflairs  of  the  further  East.  Tigranes  of  Armenia 
had  been  the  chief  ally  of  Mithridates ;  but,  though 
his  power  was  utterly  broken,  no  Armenian  province 
was  added  to  the  Roman  dominion  for  a  long  time  to 
come.     But  the  remnant  of  the  Seleukid  monarchy 

Province     bccamc  the   Roman   province  of  Syria.     As  usual, 

B.C.  w.  several  cities  and  principalities  were  allowed  to  re- 
main in  various  relations  of  alliance  and  dependence 
on  the  ruUng  commonwealth.     Among  these  we  find 

Paiertine.  Jvdcea  and  the  rest  of  Palestine^  sometimes  under  a 
Roman  procurator,  sometimes  united  under  a  single 
vassal  king,   sometimes  parted   out  among  various 
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kings  and  tetrarchs,  as  suited  the  momentary  caprice     chap. 
or  policy  of  Rome.     In  all  these  various  relations  ' — r^ — - 
between  the  native  states  and  the  ruling  city  we  have 
a  lively  foreshadowing  of  the  relations  between  Eng-  CompariBon 
land  and  her  subject  and  dependent  lands  in  India.  ^^  indi*. 
Tlie  conquests  of  Rome  in  these  regions  made  her 
more  distinctly  than  ever  the  representative  of  the 
West  against  the  East,  and  these  conquests  presently  Rome  the 
brought  her  into  collision  with  the  one  power  in  the  ofthewcst. 
known  world  which  could  meet  her  on  at  all  equal 
terms.     She  had  stepped  into  the  place  of  Alexander 
and  Seleukos  so  far  as  that  all  those  parts  of  Alex- 
ander's Asiatic  conquests  which  had  received  even  a 
varnish  of  Hellenic  culture  had  become  parts  of  her 
dominion.     The  further  East  beyond  the  Euphrates 
was  again  under  the  command  of  a  great  barbarian 
power,  that  of  Parthia^  which  had  stepped  into  the  "wrWaiiy 
place  of  Persia,  as  Rome  had  stepped  into  the  place  ^^**- 
of  Greece  and  Macedonia.     Rome  had  now  again  a 
rival,  in  a  sense  in  which  she  had  not  had  a  rival 
since  the  overthrow  of  Carthage  and  Macedonia. 

One  only  of  the  Macedonian  kingdoms  now  re- 
mained to  be  gathered  in.  The  annexation  of  Egypt^  an  Conquert 
annexation  made  famous  by  the  names  of  Kleopatra,  »-c.8i. 
Antonius,  the  elder  and  the  younger  Cassar,  completed 
the  work.  Rome  was  now  fully  mistress  of  her  own 
civilized  world.  Her  dominion  took  in  all  the  lands 
round  the  great  inland  sea.  If,  here  and  there,  her 
formal  dominion  was  broken  by  a  city  or  principality 
whose  nominal  relation  was  that  of  alliance,  the  dis- 
tinction concerned  only  the  local  affairs  of  that  city 
or  principality.  Within  the  whole  historic  world  of 
the  three  ancient  continents,  the  Roman  Peace  had  J^^o. 

f2 
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CHAP,     begun.     Rome  had  still  to  wage  wars,  and  even  to- 

^ — f^ — '  annex  provinces;  but   those   wars  and   annexations 

were  now  done  rather  to  round  off  and  to  strengthen 

the  territory  which  had  been  already  gained,  than  in 

the  strictest  sense  to  extend  it. 

§  5.  Conquests  under  the  Empire. 

At  the  same  moment  when  the  Roman  common- 
wealth was  practically  changed  into  a  monarchy,  the 
Roman  dominion  was  thus  brought,  not  indeed  to 
its  greatest  extent,  but  to  an  extent  of  which  its  fur- 
ther extension  was  only  a  natural  completion.  There 
Conquesta    seems  a  certain  inconsistency  when  we  find  Augustus 

under  An-  ,  "^  " 

g^usand  laying  down  a  rule  against  the  enlargement  of  the 
Empire,  while  the  Empire  was,  during  his  reign  and 
that  of  his  successor,  extended  in  every  direction. 
But  the  conquests  of  this  time  were  mainly  conquests 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  frontier;  the 
occasional  changes  of  this  and  that  city  or  district 
from  the  dependent  to  the  provincial  relation,  or 
sometimes  from  the  provincial  to  the  dependent,  are 
now  hardly  worth  mentioning.  Between  Augustus 
and  Nero,  or,  at  all  events,  between  Augustus  and 
ineorpora-  Vcspasiau,  all  the  dependent  lands  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
dependent    such  as  Mauritania^  Kappadokia^  Lyhia^  and  others, 

Joncdonis. 

were  finally  incorporated  with  the  Empire  to  which 
they  had  long  been  practically  subject.  These  an- 
nexations can  hardly  be  called  conquests.  And  when 
the  small  comer  of  Spain  which  still  kept  its  inde- 
pendence was  brought  under  the  Roman  power,  it 
was  merely  finishing  a  work  which  had  been  begun 
straigth.  two  hundred  years  before.  The  real  conquests  of 
ftvntier.      this  time  consisted  in  the  strengthening  of  the  Euro- 
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pean  frontier.    No  frontier  nearer  than  the  Ehine  and     ^^^ 
tlie  Danube  could  be  looked  on  as  safe.     This  lesson        ' — ' 
was  easily  learned ;  but  it  had  also  to  be  accompanied 
by  another  lesson  which  taught  that  the  Ehihe  and 
the  Danube,  and  not  any  more  distant  points,  were  to 
be  the  real  frontiers  of  Kome. 

This  brings  us  both  to  the  lands  which  were  then 
our  own  and  to  the  lands  which  became  our  own  in 
after  times.  During  the  reign  of  Augustus  two  con- 
quests which  most  nearly  concern  our  own  history 
were  planned,  and  one  of  them  was  attempted.  The 
annexation  of  the  land  which  was  to  become  England 
was  talked  of ;  the  annexation  of  the  land  which  then 
was  England,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  German  lands, 
was  seriously  attempted.  But  the  conquest  of  Britain 
was  put  off  from  the  days  of  Augustus  to  the  days  of 
Claudius.  The  attempt  at  the  conquest  of  Germany,  Attempted 
which  was  deemed  to  have  been  already  carried  out,  ofoer- 

•^  many. 

was  shivered  when  Arminius  overthrew  the  Wions  of  ^^  y- 
Varus.     The  expeditions  of  Drusus  and  Germanicus 
into  northern  Germany  must  have  brought  the  Boman  a.i>.  i9. 
armies  into  contact  with  our  own  forefathers,  for  the 
first  time,  and,  for  several  ages,  for  the  last  time. 
But  from  this  time  the  relations  between  Eome  and 
southern  Germany  begin,  and  constantly  increase  in 
importance.     The  two  great  rivers  were  fixed  as  a  real 
frontier.     The  lands  between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube, 
Rcetia^  Vindelicia,  Noricum^  Pannonia^  with  Moesia  on 
the   lower  Danube,  were  all  added  to  the  Empire  conquests 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus.     These  were  strictly  Damibe. 
defensive  annexations,  annexations  made  in  order  to 
remove  the  dangerous  frontier  further   from   Italy. 
Beyond   the  Khine   and    tlie    Danube    the    Eoman 
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CHAP,     possessions  were  mere  outposts  held  for  the  defence 
' — ^ — '  of  the  land  between  the  two  great  streams. 

Meanwhile,  while  the  attempt  of  the  conquest  of 
Attempt      Germany  came  to  so  Uttle,  an  attempt  at  conquest 

OD  Arabia. 

B.a  24.  at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  in  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula, came  to  even  less.  It  marks  the  poUcy  of  Bome 
and  the  gradual  nature  of  her  advance  that,  while 
these  more  distant  conquests  were  made  or  attempted, 

Thrace.  Thvace  Still  retained  her  dependent  princes,  the  only 
land  of  any  extent  within  the  European  dominions 
of  Eome  which  did  so.  But  Thrace,  surrounded  by 
Boman  provinces,  was  m  no  way  dangerous ;  it  might 
remain  a  dependency  while  more  distant  lands  were 
incorporated.  It  was  not  till  uniformity  was  more 
sought  after,  till,  under  Vespasian,  the  nominal  freedom 
of  so  many  cities  and  principaUties  came  to  an  end, 
that  Thrace  became  a  province.  Such  parts  both  of 
Thrace  and  of  the  neighbouring  lands  as  had  not 
adopted  Greek  culture,  learned  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
gradually  came  to  take  the  Eoman  name  which  some 
of  their  inhabitants  still  bear.     And  it  was  then  too 

Annexa-      that,  amoug  her  latest  formal  acquisitions  in  Europe,. 

Byxantion.  Eomc  annexed  the  city  which  was,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  to  take  her  own  place  and  name  in  a  truer  sense. 
Thus,  in  the  days  between  Augustus  and  Trajan, 
the  conquests  which  Bome  actually  made  were  mainly 
of  a  defensive  and  strengtliening  character.  To  this 
rule  there  is  one,  and  only  one,  exception  of  any 

cooqnetfcof  importance.  This  is  the  annexation  to  the  Boman 
world  of  the  land  which  was  looked  on  as  another 
world,  the  conquest  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Isle  of 
Bntain.  But  the  annexation  of  Britain,  though  it  did 
not  come  under  the  same  law  as  the  defensive  annexa- 
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tions  of  Esetia  and  Pannonia,  was  naturally  suggested     chap. 

XXXm 


by  the  annexation  of  Gaul  and  by  the  visits  of  the  "■ 
first  Caesar  to  the  island.     No  actual  conquest  how-  cundiiw. 
ever  took  place  till  the  reign  of  Claudius.     Forty  years 
later,  the  Boman  conquests  in  Britain  were  pushed  by 
Aaricola  as  far  as  the  isthmus  between  the  friths  of  Agncoia, 

B.C.  Ox. 

Forth  and  Clyde,  the  boundary  marked  by  the  later 
rampart  of  Antoninus.  But  tlie  lasting  boundary  of 
the  Boman  dominion  in  Britain  cannot  be  looked  on 
as  reaching  beyond  the  line  of  the  southern  wall  of 
Hadrian^  Severusj  and  Stilicho,  between  the  Solway 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  The  northern  part  of 
Britain  remained  unconquered,  and  the  conquest  of 
Ireland  was  not  even  attempted.  For  us  the  con- 
quest of  the  land  which  afterwards  became  our  own 
has  an  interest  above  all  the  other  conquests  of  Eome. 
But  it  is  a  purely  geographical  interest.  The  British 
victories  of  Caesar  and  Agricola  were  won,  not  over 
our  own  forefathers,  but  over  those  Celtic  Britons 
whom  our  forefathers  more  thoroughly  swept  away. 
The  history  of  our  own  nation  is  still  for  some  ages 
to  be  looked  for  by  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
Weser,  not  by  those  of  the  Severn  and  the  Thames. 

Britain  was  the  last  to  be  won  of  the  Western  pro-  The 

Eastern 

vinces  of  Rome,  and  the  first  to  be  lost.     Still  it  was,  conquests 

of  Trajan 

for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  thoroughly  incor- 
porated with  the  Empire,  and  its  loss  did  not  happen 
till  that  general  break-up  of  the  Empire  of  which  its 
loss  was  the  first  stage.  But  between  the  conquest  of 
Britain  and  its  loss  there  was  a  short  time  in  which 
Borne  again  extended  her  dominion  in  the  old  fashion, 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  This  was  during  the  reign  conquests 
of  Trajan,  when  the  Boman  borders  were  again  widely  a.d.  98- 


•n. 
117. 
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•  

CHAP,    extended  in  both  Europe  and  Asia.     Under  him  the 

^ — ^^-^  Danube  ceased  to  be  a  boundary  stream  in  one  conti- 

nent  and  the  Euphrates  in  the  other.     But  a  marked 

His  Asia-     distinction  must  be  drawn  between  his  Asiatic  and  his 

tic  tnd  Eu- 
ropean con-  European  warfare.     Trajan's  Asiatic  conquests  were 

strictly  momentary ;  they  were  at  once  given  up  by 

his  successor  ;  and  they  will  be  better  dealt  with  when 

we  speak  in  another  chapter  of  the  long  strife  between 

Eome  and  her  Eastern  rival,  first  Parthian  and  then 

Persian.     The  only  lasting  Asiatic  conquest  of  Trajan's 

conquet     reign  was  not  made  by  Trajan  himself,  namely  the 

Pe^^     small  Eoman  province  in  Northern  Arabia. 

AJ>.  106.  ^ 

The  European  conquests  of  Trajan  stand  on  another 
ground.     K  not  strictly  defensive,  Uke  those  of  Augus- 

Dtda.  tus,  tliey  might  easily  seem  to  be  so.  The  Dacians^  to 
the  north  of  the  lower  Danube,  were  really  threaten- 
ing to  the  Eoman  power  in  those  regions,  and  they 
had  dealt  Eome  more  than  one  severe  blow  in  the 

A.D.106.  days  of  Domitian.  Trajan  now  formed  the  lands 
between  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube,  the  Dniester  and 
the  Carpatliian  Mountains,  into  the  Eoman  province 
of  Dacia.    The  last  province  to  be  won  was  the  first 

Ajx  270.  to  be  given  up ;  for  AureUan  withdrew  fi'om  it,  and 
transferred  its  name  to  the  Moesian  land  immediately 
south  of  the  Danube.  For  four  Imndred  years  more 
that  great  river  remained  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Empire  in  this  region,  marking,  it  may  be,  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  Ulyrian  who  withdrew  within  the 
elder  frontier  was  greater  than  that  of  the  Spaniard 
who  advanced  beyond  it. 

Snmmiry.  The  Eoman  Empire  was  thus  gradually  formed 
by  bringing,  first  Italy  and  then  the  whole  of  the  Medi- 
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terranean  lands,  under  the  dominion  of  the  one  Eoman  chap. 
city.  In  every  part  of  that  dominion  the  process  of  * — » — ' 
conquest  was  gradual.  The  lands  which  became  Eo- 
man provinces  passed  through  various  stages  of  alliance 
and  dependence  before  they  were  fully  incorporated. 
But,  in  the  end,  all  the  civilized  world  of  those  times 
became  Eoman.  Speaking  roughly,  three  great  rivers, 
Ehine,  Danube,  and  Euphrates,  formed  the  European 
and  Asiatic  boundaries  of  the  Empire.  In  Africa 
the  Eoman  dominion  consisted  only  of  the  strip  of 
fertile  land  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  moun- 
tains and  deserts.  Britain  and  Dacia,  the  only  two 
great  provinces  lying  beyond  this  range,  were  the 
last  conquered  and  the  first  given  up.  In  Western 
Europe  and  in  Africa  Eome  carried  her  language  and 
her  civilization  with  her,  and  in  those  lands  the  Eoman 
speech  still  remains,  except  where  it  has  been  swept 
away  by  Teutonic  and  Saracen  conquests.  In  all 
those  lands,  from  the  Hadriatic  to  Mount  Tauros, 
which  had  been  brought  more  or  less  under  Greek 
influences,  the  Greek  speech  and  civilization  stood  its 
ground,  and  in  those  lands  Greek  still  survives 
wherever  it  has  not  been  swept  away  by  Slavonic  and 
Turkish  conquests.  In  the  further  east,  in  Syria  and 
Egypt,  where  there  was  an  old  native  civilization, 
neither  Greek  nor  Eoman  influences  took  real  root. 
The  diflerences  between  these  three  parts  of  the 
Eoman  Empire,  the  really  Eoman,  the  Greek,  and  the  * 
Oriental,  will  be  clearly  seen  as  we  go  on. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  DISMEMBERMENT  OF  THE   EMPIBE. 


§  1.  The  Later  Geography  of  the  Empire, 

CHAP.     The  Boman  dominion,  as  we  have  seen,  grew  up  by  the 

' — • —   successive  annexation  of  endless  kingdoms,  districts, 

and  cities,  each  of  which,  after  its  annexation,  still 

retained,  whether  as  an  allied  province  or  a  subject 

state,  much  of  the  separate  being  which  it  had  while 

it  was  independent.     The  allies  and  subjects  of  Some 

remained  in  a  variety  of  different  relations  to  the  ruling 

city,  and  the   old  names  and  the  old  geographical 

wiDingont  boundaries  were  largely  preserved.     But,  as  the  old 

diviwons     ideas  of  the  commonwealth  OTadually  died  out,  and  as 

under  the  ^  "^ 

Empire,  the  powcr  of  the  Emperors  gradually  grew  into  an 
avowed  monarchy,  the  political  change  naturally  led 
to  a  geographical  change.  The  Boman  dominion 
ceased  to  be  a  collection  of  allied  and  subject  states 
under  a  single  ruling  city ;  it  changed  into  a  single 
Empire,  all  whose  parts,  all  whose  inhabitants,  were 
equally  subject  to  its  Imperial  head.  The  old  dis- 
'  tinctions  of  Latins,  ItaUans,  and  provincials,  died  out 
when  all  free  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  became  alike 
Romans.  Italy  had  no  longer  any  privilege ;  it  was 
simply  part  of  the  Empire,  Uke  any  other  part.  The 
geographical  divisions  which  had  been,  -first  indepen- 
dent, then  dependent  states,  sank  into  purely  admini- 
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strative  divisions,  which  might  be  mapped  out  afresh     chap. 


at  any  time  when  it  was  found  convenient  to  do  so.    — ■ — - 

Italy  itself,  in  the  extended  sense  which  the  word 

Italy  had  then   come  to  bear,  was  mapped  out  afresh 

into  regions  as  early  as  the  time  of  Augustus.     These 

divisions,  eleven  in  number,  mark  an  epoch  in  the 

process  by  which  the  detached  elements  out  of  which  New  divi- 
sion of  luiy 
the  Boman  Empire  had  grown  were  fused  together  under  au- 

into  one  whole.  As  long  as  Italy  was  a  collec- 
tion of  separate  commonwealths,  standing  in  various 
relations  to  the  niUng  city,  there  could  not  be 
any  systematic  division  of  the  country  for  admini- 
strative purposes.  Now  that  the  whole  of  Italy 
stood  on  one  level  of  citizenship  or  of  subjection, 
the  land  might  be  mapped  out  in  whatever  way 
was  most  convenient.      But  the  eleven  regions  of  The  eleven 

*-^  KeKiona. 

Augustus  did  not  work  any  violent  change.  Old 
names  and  old  boundaries  largely  remained.  The 
famous  names  of  Etruria^  Latium^  Samnium^  Umbna, 
Picenum^  Lucania^  Apulia  and  Calabria — these  two 
last  forming  a  single  region — still  lived  on,  though  not 
always  witli  their  ancient  boundaries.  And,  though 
all  the  land  as  far  as  the  Alps  was  now  Italy,  two  of 
the  divisions  of  Italy  kept  their  ancient  names  of  Gaul 
on  this  side  the  Po  and  Gaul  beyond  the  Po.  Li(juria 
and  Venetia^  now  Italian  lands,  make  up  the  remainder 
of  Northern  Italy. 

Italy  had  thus  been  mapped  out  afresh  ;  what  was 
done  with  Italy  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  done 
Math   the  whole  Empire  in  the  time  of  Constantine.  iMvisioiw 
What  Italy  was  in  the  earlier  time  the  whole  Empiix*  stanune. 
was  in  the  later  ;  the  old  distinctions  had  been  wiped 
out,  and  the  whole  of  the  Roman  world  stood  ready  to 
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CHAP,     be  parted  out  into  fresh  divisions.  Under  Diocletian,  the 
iM"viiiicm""of  ^^pi^®  ^^^  divided  into  four  parts,  forming  the  reabns 
mdc^'rSir  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Imperial  colleagues  of  his  system,  the  two 
^'292.     Augusti  and  their  subordinate  CsBsars.     Diocletian's 
system  of  government  involved  a  practical  d^rada- 
tion   of   Kome  from   the  headship   of  the  Empire. 
Augusti  and   Caesars  now  dwelled  at  points  where 
their  presence  was  more  needed  to  ward  off  Persian 
and  German  attacks  from  the  frontiers ;  Eome  was  for- 
saken for  Nikomedeia  and  Milan,  for  Antioch,  York, 
and  Trier.     The  division  between  the  four  Imperial 
colleagues  lasted  under  another  form  after  the  Empire 
Reunion      ^as  reunited  under  Constantine,  and  it  formed  the 
Sintinc  °   groundwork  of  the  more  lasting  division  of  the  Empire 
iSiaion*     into  East  and  West  between  the  sons  of  Theodosius. 
th«  sons  of  The  whole  Empire  was  now  mapped  out  according  to 

Theodoeins.  .  .  .  . 

Aj>.  895.  a  scheme  in  which  ancient  geographical  names  were 
largely  preserved,  but  in  which  they  were  for  the  most 
part  used  in  new  or,  at  least,  extended  meanings.  The 
Empire  was  divided  into  four  great  divisions  called 

The  Four     PrsBtorian    Prefectures.      These   were    divided    into 

Pnctomn  *' 

fwfec-  Dioceses — a  name  whose  use  in  this  nomenclature 
must  be  kept  quite  apart  from  the  ecclesiastical  sense 
which  was  borrowed  from  it — and  the  dioceses  again 
into  Provinces.  The  four  great  prefectures  of  the 
East^  lUyricum^  Italy ^  and  Gaul^  answer  nearly  to  the 
fourfold  division  under  Diocletian ;  and  we  may  say 
that,  in  the  final  division,  Hljrricum  and  the  East 
formed  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  Italy  and  Gaul  formed 
the  Western.  But  it  is  only  roughly  that  either  the 
prefectures  or  their  smaller  divisions  answer  to  any  of 
the  great  national  or  geographical  landmarks  of 
earlier  times. 
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The  Prefecture  of  the  East  is  that  one  among  the    chap. 
four  which  least  answers  to  anytliing  in  earlier  geo-  ^j;^^^ 
graphy,  natural  or  historical.     Its  boundaries  do  not  «*"  the  East. 
answer  to  those  of  any  earUer  dominion,  nor  yet  to 
any  great  division  of  race  or  language.     It  stretched 
into  all  the  three  continents  of  the  old  world,  and  took 
in  all  those  parts  of  the  Empire  which  were  never  fully 
brought  under   either   Greek  or  Boman  influences. 
But  it  also  took  in  large  tracts  which  we  have  learned 
to  look  on  as  part  of  the  Hellenic  world — ^not  only 
lands  which  had  been,  to  a  great  extent,  hellenized  in 
later  times,   but  even  some   of  the  earUest  Greek 
colonies.    The  four  dioceses  into  which  the  Prefecture    "    . 
was  divided  formed  far  more  natural  divisions  than 
the  Prefecture  itself. 

Three  of  these  were  Asiatic.     The  first,  specially  Dioceses  of 

the  EfiHt. 

called  the  East^  took  in  all  the  possessions  of  Bome 
beyond  Mount  Tauros,  together  with  Isauria,  Kilikia, 
and  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Its  eastern  boundaries 
naturally  fluctuated  according  as  Bome  or  Persia 
prevailed  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  fluctuations 
of  which  we  shall  have  again  to  speak  more  specially. 
The  diocese  of  Egypt,  besides  Egypt  in  the  elder  iigypt 
sense,  took  in,  under  the  name  of  Libya,  the  old 
Greek  land  of  the  Kyrenaic  Pentapolis.  The  diocese 
of  Asia,  a  reminder  of  the  elder  province  of  that  Asia. 
name  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamos  out  of  which 
it  grew,  took  in  the  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  jEga3an, 
together  with  Pamphylia,  Lykia,  and  the  jEgaean 
Islands.  The  diocese  of  Pantos,  preserving  the  name 
of  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates,  took  in  the  lands  on 
the  Euxine,  with  the  fluctuating  Armenian  possessions 
of  Bome. 
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CHAP.  Besides  these  Asiatic  lands,  the  Eastern  Prefecture 

IV. 

;r — ■ — r*  contained  one  European  diocese,  that  of  Thrace^  which 

'Thrace.       toQif  jn  the  lands  stretching  from  the  Propontis  to  the 

Lower  Danube.     The  names  of  two  of  its  provinces 

are  remarkable.     Kome  now  boasts  of  a  province  of 

Scythia.     But,  among  the  varied  uses  of  that  name, 

it  has  now  shrunk  up  to  mean  the  land  immediately 

south  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.     The  other  name 

Province  of  is  Euvopa^  a  name  which,  as  a  Boman  province,  means 

the  district  immediately  round  the  New  Eome.     Con- 

stantine  had  now  fixed  his  capital  on  the  site  of  the 

old  Byzantion,  the  site  from  which  the  city  on  the 

Bosporos  might  seem  to  bear  rule  over  two  worlds. 

With   whatever  motive,  the   name   of  Europe  was 

specially  given  to  that  comer  of  the  Western  continent 

where  it  comes  nearest  to  the  Eastern.     Nor  was  the 

name  ill-chosen  for  the  district  surrounding  the  city 

which  was  so  long  to  be  the  bulwark  of  Europe 

against  invading  Asia.     And,  besides  the  New  Eome, 

ijreat  cities  this  Prefecture,   as   containing   those   parts   of   the 

Etftern      Empire  which  had  belonged  to  the  great  Macedonian 

Prefecture.  . 

kingdoms,  contained  an  unusual  proportion  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  world.  Besides  a  crowd  of  less 
famous  places,  it  took  in  the  two  great  Eastern  seats 
of  Grecian  culture,  the  most  renowned  Alexandria 
and  the  most  renowned  Antioch,  themselves  only  the 
chief  among  many  other  cities  bearing  the  same 
names.  All  these,  it  should  be  remarked,  were  com- 
paratively recent  creations,  bearing  the  names  of  in- 
dividual men.  That  cities  thus  artificially  called  into 
being  should  have  kept  the  position  which  still 
belonged  to  the  great  Macedonian  capitals  is  one 
of  the  most  speaking  signs  of  the  effect  which  the 
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<lominioii  of  Alexander  and  his  successors  had  on  the     chap. 

IV. 

history  of  the  world.  ' — ^ — ' 


The  nomenclature  of  the  second  Prefecture  marks  I'refecture 
how  utterly  Greece,  as  a  country  and  nation,  had  died  cunu 
out  of  all  reckoning.  The  Prefecture  of  the  Eastern 
lUyricum  answered  roughly  to  European  Greece  and 
its  immediate  neighbours.  It  took  in  the  lands 
stretching  from  the  Danube  to  the  southern  point  of 
Peloponnesos.  Greece,  as  part  of  the  Eoman  Empire, 
was  included  under  the  name  of  the  barbarian  land 
through  whicli  Rome  was  first  brought  into  contact 
with  Greek  afiairs.  She  was  further  included  under 
the  name  of  the  half-barbarian  neighbour  who  had 
become  Greek  through  the  process  of  conquering 
Greece.  In  the  system  of  Prefectures,  Greece  formed 
part  of  Macedonia,  and  Macedonia  formed  part  of 
Illyricum.  So  low  had  Greece,  as  a  land,  fallen  at 
the  very  moment  when  her  tongue  was  making  the 
greatest  of  all  its  conquests,  when  a  Greek  city  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  another  Rome.  The  Ulyrian 
Prefecture  contained  the  two  dioceses  of  Macedonia  Dioceses  of 
and  Dacia.  This  last  name,  it  will  be  remembered,  and  DaSuu 
had,  since  the  days  of  Aurehan,  withdrawn  to  the 
south  of  the  Danube.  The  Macedonian  diocese  con- 
tained six  provinces,  among  which,  besides  the  fami- 
liar and  venerable  names  of  Macedonia  and  Epeiros, 
we  find  the  names,  still  more  venerable  and  famihar, 
of  Thessaly  and  Crete.  And  one  yet  greater  name 
lives  on  with  them.  Hellas  and  Groscia  have  alike 
vanished  from  the  map ;  but  the  most  abiding  name 
in  Grecian  history,  the  theme  of  Homer  and  the  theme 
of  Polybios,  has  not  perished.  Among  all  changes.  Province  of 
Achaia  is  there  still. 
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CHAP.  In  the  new  system  Italy  and  Eome  herself  were  in 

"  no  way  privileged  over  the  rest  of  the  Empire.    The 


Prefecture 

of  Italy.  Italian  Prefecture  took  in  Italy  itself  and  the  landsi 
which  might  be  looked  on  as  necessary  for  the  defence 
and  maintenance  of  Italy.  It  took  in  the  defensive 
conquests  of  the  early  Empire  on  the  Upper  Danube, 
and  it  took  in  the  granary  of  Italy,  Africa.  Its  three 
dioceses  were  Italy ^  Ulyricum^  and  Africa.  Here 
Illyricum  strangely  gave  its  name  both  to  a  distinct 
Prefecture  and  to  one  diocese  of  the  Prefecture  of 

Diooeeesof  Italy.  The  special  ItaUan  diocese  stretches  as'  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Italy  of  Augustus,  as  the 
Italy  of  Augustus  stretclied  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  Italy  of  the  old  Commonwealth.  The  Gaulish 
name  has  now  wholly  vanished  from  the  lands  south 
of  the  Alps.  The  new  Italy  has  spread  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  reaches  to  the  Danube.  Two  Bsetian  pro- 
vinces. Prima  and  Secunda^  form  part  of  it.  Three 
other  provinces  are  formed  by  the  three  great  islands, 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  which  are  now  reckoned 
as  ItaHan.  Twelve  Provinces  are  left  for  Italy  in  the 
more  usual  sense  of  tlie  name.  In  the  new  division 
the  name  of  Liguria  withdrew  to  the  north  into  the 
old  Gttul  beyond  the  Po,  a  change  which  accounts  for 
the  often  puzzUng  use  of  the  ligurian  name  in  after 
times.  The  former  Liguria  became  the  province  of 
the  Cottian  Alps.  Venetia  remained  in  its  corner. 
Three  provinces,  ^Emilia  and  Flaminia  south  of  the 
Po,  Valeria  in  central  Italy,  took  their  names  from  the 
great  Boman  roads,  as  the  roads  themselves  took  their 
names  from  Eoman  magistrates.  The  ancient  name» 
of  Tuscia — the  newer  form  of  Etruria — Picenum^ 
Campania^  Apulia  vnth  CaUibna — Calabria  still  keep- 
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ing  its  older  meaning — still  survive,  but  often  with     chap. 

XV. 


changed  boundaries.     Campania  specially  has  spread  ^ 
into  Latium,  the  district  to  which  the  name  still  cleaves 
in  modern  usage.     The  diocese  of  the  Western  Illy-  iiiTricum, 
ricum  took  in  Pannonia^   Dalmatia^   and   Noricum, 
The  third  diocese,  that  of  Africa^  took  in  the  old  amcil 
Afnca^  Numidia^   and   western    Mauritania.      The 
union  of  these  lands  with  ]  taly  may  seem  less  strange 
when  we  remember  that  the  colony  of  the  first  Caesar, 
the  restored  Carthage,  was   the  greatest  of  Latin-  Groatnew 
speaking  cities  after  Bome  herself.  thage. 

The   fourth  Prefecture  took   in  the  Roman  do-  Prefecture 

.  ofGaal. 

minions  in  Western  Europe,  the  great  Latin-speaking 
provinces  beyond  the  Alps.     Among  the  seven  pro-  Diocese  of 
vinces  of  Spain  are  reckoned,  not  only  the  Balearic  Afncali 

"*  "^  .  ,  territory. 

islands,  a  natural  appendage  to  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
but  a  small  part  of  the  African  continent,  the  province 
of  Tingitana^  stretching  from  the  now  ItaUau  Africa 
to  the  Ocean.  This  was  according  to  the  general  law 
by  which,  in  almost  all  periods  of  history,  either  the 
masters  of  Spain  have  bome  rule  in  Africa  or  the 
masters  of  Africa  have  bome  rule  in  Spain,  The 
diocese  of  Gaul^  with  its  seventeen  provinces,  keeps.  Diocese  of 
at  least  in  name,  the  boundaries  of  the  old  Trans- 
alpine land.  It  still  numbers  the  two  Germanics  west 
of  the  Rhine  among  its  provinces.  The  five  provinces 
of  the  diocese  of  Britain  took  in,  at  the  moment  of  Britain. 
when  the  Empire  was  beginning  to  fall  asunder,  a 
wider  territory  than  Rome  had  held  in  the  island  in 
the  days  of  her  greatest  power.  The  exploits  of  the 
elder  Theodosius,  who  drove  back  the  Pict  by  land 
and  the  Saxon  by  sea,  for  a  moment  added  to  the 
Empire  a  province  beyond  the  wall  of  Antoninus, 

VOL  I.  G 
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which,  in  honour  of  the  reigning  Emperors  Valentinian 
and  Valens,  received  the  name  of  Valeniia. 


Prorinoeof 

ValenUa. 

▲JD.867. 


§  2.  The  Division  of  the  Empire. 


Cbingein  The  mapping  out  of  the  Empire  into  Prefectures, 

of  Boiiie.  and  its  division  between  two  or  more  Imperial  col- 
leagues, led  naturally  to  its  more  lasting  division  into 
what  were  practically  two  Empires.  The  old  state 
of  thmgs  had  altogether  passed  away.  Kome  was 
no  longer  the  city  ruling  over  subject  states.  From 
the  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates  all  was  alike,  if  not  Kome, 
at  least  Romania ;  all  its  inhabitants  were  equally  Ro- 
mans. But  to  be  a  Boman  now  meant,  no  longer  to  be 
a  citizen  of  a  commonwealth,  but  to  be  the  subject  of 
an  Emperor.  The  unity  of  the  Empire  was  not  broken 
by  the  division  of  its  administration  between  several 
Imperial  colleagues ;  but  Rome  ceased  to  be  the  only 
Imperial  dwelling-place,  and,  from  the  latter  years  of 
the  tliird  century,  it  ceased  to  be  an  Imperial  dwelling- 
place  at  all.  As  long  as  Rome  held  her  old  place,  no 
lasting  division,  nothing  more  than  an  administrative 
partition  among  colleagues,  could  be  thought  of.  There 
could  be  no  division  to  mark  on  the  map.  But,  when 
the  new  system  had  fully  taken  root  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  we  come  to  a  division  which  was  com- 
paratively lasting,  one  which  fills  an  important  place  in 
history,  and  which  is  capable  of  being  marked  on  the 
DiviMonof  map.  On  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  the 
i>etween      Empire  was  divided  between  his  two  sons,  Arcadius 

the  eons  of  , 

Theodo-      taking  the  Eastern  provinces,  answering  nearly  to  the 


MUS. 


A.D.396.  Prefectures  of  the  East  and  of  Ulyricum,  while  Hono- 
rius  took  the  Western  provinces,  the  Prefectures  of 
Italy  and  Gaul.   Through  the  greater  part  of  the  fifth 
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IV. 


century,  the  successors  of  Arcadius  and  of  Honorius     cn^p. 
formed  two  distinct  lines  of  Emperors,  of  whom  the  ^ 
Eastern  reigned  at  Constantinople,  the  Western  most 
commonly  at  Kavenna.   But  as  the  dominions  of  each 
prince  were  alike  Boman,  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Emperors  were  still  looked  on  in  theory  as  Imperial 
colleagues    charged  with   the   administration    of    a 
commpn  Eoman  dominion.     Practically  however  the  pracUcaiiy 
dominions  of  the  two  Emperors  may  be  looked  on  as  pirc». 
two  distinct  Empires,  the  Eastern  having  its  seat  at 
the  New  Kome  or  Constantinople,  while  the  Western 
had  its  seat  more  commonly  at  Eavenna  than  at  the 
Old  Eome. 

This  division  of  the  Empire  is  the  great  poUtical 
feature  of  the  fifth  century ;  but  the  fate  of  the  two 
Empires  was  widely  difierent.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Empire,  Eome  had  had  to  struggle  with 
two  chief  enemies,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  in  Kaemies  of 
Europe  and  in  Asia,  the  nature  of  whose  warfare  was 
widely  different.  In  the  East  she  had,  first  the  Parthian 
and  then  the  regenerate  Persian,  as  strictly  a  rival  Rivalry 

^  .       .  •'  with  Par- 

power  on  equal  terms.     This  rivalry  went  on  from  the  twa  and 

^  ^  ^  Pcrwa. 

moment  when  Eome  stepped  into  the  place  of  the 
Seleukids  till  the  time  when  Eome  was  cut  short,  and 
Persia  overthrown,  by  the  Saracenic  invasions.  But, 
except  during  the  momentary  conquests  of  Trajan  and 
during  the  equally  momentary  alternate  conquests  of 
Eome  and  Persia  in  the  seventh  century,  the  whole 
strife  was  a  mere  border  warfare  which  did  not  threaten 
the  serious  dismemberment  of  either  power.  This  and 
that  fortress  was  taken  and  retaken  ;  this  and  that 
province  was  ceded  and  ceded  back  again  ;  but  except 
under  Trajan  and  again  under  Chosroes  and  Heraclius, 

«2 
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CHAP,     neither  power  ever  saw  its  existence  and  dominion 


• — ^ — '  seriously  threatened.     The  Eastern  Empire  naturally 
with  Persia  inherited  this  part  of  the  calling  of  the  undivided 

passes  on  to  ,  , 

the  Eastern  Empire,  the  long  strife  with  Persia. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Empire,  the  enemy  vras 
of    quite   another  kind.      The   danger   there    came 
Teutonic     through  the  incursions  of  the  various  Teutonic  nations, 
in  the        There  was  no  one  Teutonic  power  which  could  be 
Empire.      a  rival  to  Rome  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Persia 
was  in  the  East ;   but  a  crowd  of  independent  Teu- 
tonic  tribes   were   pressing   into   the   Empire   from 
all  quarters,  and  were  striving  to  make  settlements 
within  its  borders.     The  task  of  resisting  these  in- 
cursions fell  to  the  Western  Empire.     The  Eastern 
Empire  indeed   was  often  traversed   by   wandering 
Teutonic  nations  ;  Teutonic  powers  arose  for  a  while 
No  Ten-      ou  its  frontiers;  but  no  permanent  Teutonic  settle- 
menu  in      ment  was  ever  made  within  its  borders,  no  dismem- 

the  Eastern 

Empire.  bcrmcut  of  its  provinces  capable  of  being  marked  on 
the  map  was  made,  whether  by  Teutonic  or  by  any 
other  invaders,  till  a  much  later  time.  But  the  West- 
ern Empire  was  altogether  dismembered  and  broken 
in  pieces  by  the  settlement  of  the  Teutonic  nations 
within  it.  The  geographical  aspects  of  the  two 
Empires  during  the  fifth  century  are  thus  strikingly 
unlike  one  another ;  but  each  continues  one  side  of 
the  history  of  the  undivided  Empire.  It  will  there- 
fore be  well  to  trace  those  two  characteristic  aspects 
of  the  two  Empires  separately.  We  will  first  speak 
of  the  Teutonic  incursions,  through  which  in  the  end 
the  Western  Empire  was  spUt  up  and  the  states  of 
modern  Europe  were  founded.  We  will  then  trace 
the  geographical  aspect  of  the  long  rivalry  between 
Eome  and  Persia  in  the  East. 
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CHAP. 

.  IV 

§  3.    The  Teutonic  Settlements  within  the  Empire.       > — r^ — - 


Our  subject  is  historical  geography,  and  neitlier 
ethnology  nor  political  history,  except  so  far  as  either 
national  migrations  or  political  changes  produce  a 
directly  geographical  effect.  The  great  movement 
called  the  Wandering  of  the  Nations,  and  its  results  The  Wan- 
in  the  settlement  of  various  Teutonic  nations  within  the  n». 

Uuos. 

the  bounds  of  the  Roman  Empire,  concern  us  now 
only  so  far  as  they  wrought  a  visible  change  on  the 
map.  The  exact  relations  of  the  different  tribes  to 
one  another,  the  exact  course  of  the  migrations  which 
led  to  the  final  settlement  of  each,  belong  rather  to 
another  branch  of  inquiry.  But  there  are  certain 
marked  stages  in  the  relations  of  the  Empire  to  tlie 
nations  beyond  its  borders,  certain  marked  stages  in 
the  growth  and  mutual  relations  of  those  nations, 
which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  explain 
their  settlements  within  the  Empire.     It  will  be  at  changes  in 

the  nonien- 

once  seen  that  the  ffeoffraphy  and  nomenclature  of  ciatureof 

&      t?      r    J  ^  theTeuto- 

the  German  nations  in  the  third  century  is  for  the  nicnatioDs. 
most  part  quite  different  from  their  geography  and 
nomenclature  as  we  find  it  in  Caesar  and  Tacitus. 
New  names  have  come  to  the  front,  names  all  of 
which  play  a  part  in  history,  many  of  wliich  remain 
to  this  day.  Meanwhile,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  older  names  sink  into  the  background.  It  is  there- 
fore hardly  needful  to  go  through  the  etlinology  and 
geography  of  Tacitus,  or  to  deal  with  any  of  tlie 
controverted  points  which  are  suggested  thereby. 
We  have  to  look  at  the  German  nations  purely  in 
their  relations  to  Rome. 

We  have  seen  that  the  history  of  Rome  in  her 
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CHAP,     western  provinces  was,  from  an  early  stage  of  the 
^- — ^ — '  Empire,  a  struggle  with  the  Teutonic  nations  on  the 

Warfare  on  /  ^^ 

the  Rhine    Ehiuc   and   the   Danube.      We  have   seen   that   all 

and  the 

Danube,      attempts  at  serious  conquest  beyond  those  boundaries 
Roman       c^mc  to  nothing.     The  Roman  possessions  beyond  the 

posHOBRionft  ^       ^  ^ 

beyond       two  great  rivcrs  were  mere  outposts  for  the  better 
rirew.        security  of  the  land  within  the  rivers.     The  district 
beyond  them,  fenced  in  by  a  wall  and  known  as  the 
Agri  Decumates,  was  hardly  more  than  such  an  out- 
lying post  on  a  great  scale.     The  struggle  along  the 
border  was,  almost  from  the  beginning,  a  defensive 
struggle  on  the  part  of  Rome.     We  hear  of  Roman 
conquests  from  the  second  century  to  the  fifth  ;  but 
they  are  strictly  defensive  conquests,  the  mere  recovery 
of  lost  possessions,  or  at  most  the  establishment  of 
fresh  outposts.     From  the  moment  of  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Rome  on  the  two  rivers,  the  Teutonic  nations 
were  really  threatening   to  Rome,  and  the  warfare 
of  Rome  became  really  defensive.     From   the  very 
of^wnfwte^   beginning  too  a  process  seems  to  have  been  at  work 
!!!i?^  ♦».-   among  the  German  nations  themselves  which  greatly 

among  the  o  o  J 

strengthened  their  power  as  enemies  of  Rome.  New 
nations  or  confederacies,  bearing,  for  the  most  part, 
names  unknown  to  earlier  times,  begin  to  be  far  more 
dangerous  than  the  smaller  and  more  scattered  tribes 
of  the  earlier  times  had  been.  These  movements 
among  the  German  nations  themselves,  hastened  by 
pressure  of  other  nations  to  the  east  of  them,  caused 
the  Teutonic  attacks  on  the  Empire  to  become  more 
and  more  formidable,  and  at  last  to  grow  into  Teutonic 
settlements  within  the  Empire.  But,  in  the  course  of 
this  process,  several  stages  may  be  noticed.  Thus 
the  Marcomanni  and  the  Quadi  play  a  part  in  this 


Germans. 
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history  from  the  very  beginning.     The  Marcomanni    chap. 
appear  in  Caesar,  and,  from  their  name  of  Markmen^ 


Marco- 

we  may  be  sure  that  they  were  a  confederacy  of  the  g*???*^* 
same  kind  as  the  later  confederacies  of  the  Franks 
and  Alemanni.  In  the  first  and  second  centuries  the 
Marcomanni  are  dangerous  neighbours,  threatening  the 
Empire  and  often  penetrating  beyond  its  borders,  and 
their  name  appears  in  history  as  late  as  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. But  they  play  no  part  in  the  Teutonic  settle- 
ments within  the  Empire.  They  do  not  afiect  the 
later  map ;  they  had  no  share  in  bringing  about  the 
changes  out  of  which  modem  Europe  arose.  Their  im- 
portance ceases  just  at  the  time  when  a  second  stage 
begins,  when,  in  the  course  of  the  third  century,  we  begin 
to  hear  of  those  nations  or  confederacies  whose  move- 
ments really  did  afiect  later  history  and  geography. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  the  history  of  Beginning 
modem  Europe  begins.     We  now  begin  to  hear  i^ames  Europel™ 
which  have  been  heard  ever  since,  Franks^  Alemans,        ^^' 
SaxonSj  all  of  them  great  confederacies  of  German  The  new 
tribes.     Defence   against  German  inroads  now   be-  di  *'*' 
comes  the  chief  business  of  the  rulers  of  Rome.     The  Defenaive 
invaders  were  constantly  driven  back ;  but  new  in-  Rome. 
vaders  were  as  constantly  found  to  renew  their  incur- 
sions.    Men  of  Teutonic  race  pressed  into  the  Empire 
in  every  conceivable  character.    Besides  open  enemies, 
who  came  with  the  hope  either  of  plunder  or  of  settle- 
ment, crowds  of  Germans  served  in  the  Roman  armies  oermana 
and  obtained  lands  held  by  mihtary  tenure  as  the  Empire. 
reward  of  their  services.     Their  chiefs  were  promoted 
to  every  rank  and  honour,  military  and  civil,  short 
of  the  Imperial  dignity  itself.     These  were  changes  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  other  points  of  view ;  still 
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they  do  not  directly  affect  the  map  of  the  Empire. 
Lands  and  cities  were  won  and  lost  over  and  over 
again ;    but  such  changes  were  merely  momentary ; 
the  acknowledged  boundaries  of  the  Eoman  dominion 
were  not  yet  altered  ;  it  is  not  till  the  next  stage  that 
geography  begins  to  be  directly  concerned. 
Beginning         This  last  Stage  begins  with  the  early  years  of  the 
kingdoms,    fifth  ccutury,  and  thus  nearly  coincides  with  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Empire  into  East  and  West.     Gothic  and 
other  Teutonic  kings  could  now  march  at  pleasure  at 
the  head  of  their  armies  through  every  corner  of  the 
Empire,   sometimes    bearing    the    titles    of  Koman 
officers,  sometimes  dictating  the  choice   of  Koman 
Emperors,  sometimes    sacking    the    Old    Kome    or 
threatening  the  New.     It  was  when  these  armies  under 
their  kings  settled  down  and  formed  national  king- 
doms within  the  Umits  of  the  Empire,  that  the  change 
comes  to  have  an  effect  on  the  map.     In  the  course 
of  the  fifth  century  the  Western  provinces  of  Eome 
were  rent  away  from  her.     In  mo9t  cases  the  loss 
was  cloaked   by   some  Imperial    commission,  some 
empty  title  bestowed  on  the  victorious  invader  ;  but 
the  Empire  was  none  the  less  practically  dismembered. 
Out  of  these  dismemberments  the  modem  states  of 
Europe  gradually  grew.     It  will  now  be  our  busi- 
ness to  give  some  account  of  those  nations,  Teutonic 
and  otherwise,  which  had  an  immediate  share  in  this 
work,  passing  Ughtly  by  all  questions,  and  indeed  all 
nations,  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  such  an 
immediate  share  in  it. 

The  nations  which  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
made  settlements  in  the  Western  provinces  of  Rome 
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fall  under  two  chief  heads;  those  who  made  their    chap, 

IV. 

settlements  by  land,  and  those  who  made  them  by  ^ — ^- — ' 

^    Teatonic 

sea.    This  last  class  is  pretty  well  coextensive  with  the  wttie- 
settlement  of  our  own  forefathers  in  Britain,  which  *^«  ^^'^*- 
must  be  spoken  of  separately.    Among  the  others,  the  settlements 
nations  which  play  an  important  part  in  the  fourth  and  EmpUc.  * 
fifth  centuries  are  the  Goths^  the  Vandals,  the  Bur- 
gundians,  the  Sicevi,  and   the   Franks.     And   their 
settlements  again  fall  into  two  classes,  those  which 
passed   away  virithin  a   century  or  two,  and  those 
which  have  had  a  lasting  efiect  on  European  history. 
Thus  it  is  plain  at  the  first  glance  that  the  Franks  and  Franks, 
the  Burgundians  have  left  their  names  on  the  modern  Burj?un- 
map.     The  Suevi  have  left  their  name  also :  but  it  is  suTvi, 
now  found  only  in  their  older  German  land ;  it  has 
vanished  for  ages  from  their  western  settlement.   The 
name  of  the  Goths  has  passed  away  from  the  king-  cotha, 
doms  which  they  founded,  but  their  presence  has 
affected  the  history  of  both   the   Spanish   and  the 
Italian  peninsulas.     The  Vandals  alone,  as  a  nation  vandaiB. 
and  kingdom,  have  left  no  traces  whatever,  though  it 
may  be  that  they  have  left  their  name  to  a  part  of 
one  of  the  lands  of  their  sojourn.     All  these  nations  Their  king- 

donu. 

founded  kingdoms  within  the  Western  Empire,  king- 
doms which  at  first  admitted  a  nominal  superiority  in 
the  Empire,  but  which  were  practically  independent 
from  the  beginning.     But  the  history  of  the  several  various 


kingdoms  is  very  different.      Some   of  them   soon  stancesof 
])assed   away  altogether,  while   others   became   the  tory. 
beginnings  of  the  great  nations  of  modern  Europe. 
Gaul  and  Spain   fell  off  very  gradually  from   the 
Empire.     But,  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  century,  all 
the  nations  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  formed 
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Ififfrations 
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Defeat  of 
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by  CUtt- 
diofl. 
A.D.  269. 

Gothic 
kingdom 
on  the 
Danube. 


Goths  dri- 
ren  on- 
wards by 
the  Huns. 


more  or  less  lasting  settlements  within  those  pro- 
vinces. Pre-eminent  among  them  are  the  great 
settlements  of  the  Goths  and  the  Franks.  Out  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Franks  arose  the  modem  kingdoms 
of  Germany  and  France,  and  out  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Goths  arose  the  various  kingdoms  of  Spain. 
Those  of  the  Burgundians,  Vandals,  and  Suevi,  were 
either  smaller  or  less  lasting.  All  of  them  however 
must  be  mentioned  in  their  order. 

First  and  greatest  come  the  Goths.  It  is  not  needful 
for  our  purpose  to  examine  all  that  history  or  legend 
has  to  tell  us  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Goths,  or  all 
the  theories  which  ingenious  men  have  formed  on 
the  subject.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that  the 
Goths  began  to  show  themselves  as  dangerous  enemies 
of  the  Empire  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  century. 
We  then  find  them  forming  a  great  kingdom  in  the 
lands  north  of  the  Danube.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
Eoman  power  from  the  elder  Dacia  was  in  fact  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  Gothic  possession  of  that 
land.  A  century  later  a  large  body  of  them  was 
driven  to  seek  shelter  vnthin  the  bounds  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  from  the  pressure  of  the  invading 
Huns.  These  last  were  a  Turanian  people  who  had 
been  driven  from  their  own  older  settlements  by  move- 
ments in  the  further  East  which  do  not  concern  us, 
but  who  become  an  important  element  in  the  history 
of  the  fifth  century.  They  afiected  the  Empire,  partly 
by  actual  invasions,  partly  by  driving  other  nations 
before  them ;  but  they  made  no  lasting  settlements 
within  it.  Nor  did  the  Goths  themselves  make  any 
lasting  settlement  in  the  Eastern  Empire.  While  one 
part  of  the  Gothic  nation  became  subject   to  the 
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Huns,  another  part  crossed  the  Danube ;   but  they    chap. 


crossed  it  by  Imperial  licence,  and  if  they  took  to 
arms,  it  was  only  to   punish  the  treachery  of  the  the  Da- 
Roman   officers.      Presently  we   find   Gothic   chiefs  a.d.877. 
marching  at  pleasure  through  the  dominions  of  the 
Eastern  Caesar  ;  but  they  simply  march  and  ravage  ; 
it  is  not  till  they  have  got  within  the  boundary  of  the 
West  that  they  found  any  lasting  kingdoms.     In  fact, 
the  Goths,  and  the  Teutonic  tribes  generally,  had  no 
real  mission  in  the  East ;   to  them  the  East  was  a 
mere   highway  to  the  West.      The   movements   of  career  of 
Alaric  in  Greece,  Illyricum,  and  Italy,  his  sieges  and  A.D.T94- 
his  capture  of  Eome,  are  of  the  highest  historical  im- 
portance, but  they  do  not  touch  geography.     The 
Goths  first  win  for  themselves  a  local  habitation  and 
a  place  on  the  map  when  they  left  Italy  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  further  West. 

Under  Alaric's  successor  Athaulf,  the  first  founda-  Beginning 

1    •  1        /•     1  -CTT         -TM      1  •      1  •        T  of  tneWeat- 

tions  were  laid  of  that  great  West-Gothic  kingdom  Gothic 

.  .  kingdom 

which  we  are  apt  to  look  on  as  specially  Spanish,  but  under 
which  in  truth  had  its  first  firm  establishment  in  a.d.  412. 
Gaul,  and  which  kept  some  Gaulish  territory  as  long 
as  it  lasted.  But  the  Goths  passed  into  those  lands, 
not  in  the  character  of  avowed  conquerors,  not  as 
founders  of  an  avowed  Gothic  state,  but  as  soldiers 
of  the  Empire,  sent  to  win  back  its  lost  provinces. 
Those  provinces  were  now  occupied  or  torn  in  pieces  by  condition 

^  .  .  ^  7  1  of  Gaul  and 

a  crowd  of  invaders,  Suevij  Vandals^  and  Alans.  These  Spain, 
last  are  a  puzzUng  race,  our  accounts  of  whom  are  The  Aiana. 
somewhat  contradictory,  but  who  may  perhaps  be 
most  safely  set  down  as  a  non-Aryan,  or,  at  any  rate, 
a  non-Teutonic  people,  who  had  been  largely  brought 
under  Gothic  influences.     But  early  in  the  fifth  cen- 
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CHAP,     tury   they  possessed   a  dominion  in   central   Spain 
* — ^ — '  which  stretched  from  sea  to  sea.     Their  dominion 


The  Sucvi    passed  for  a  few  years  into  the  hands  of  the  Suevi, 

ia  SpAin. 

who  had  already  formed  a  settlement  in  north-western 
Spain,  and  who  still  kept  a  dominion  in  that  comer 
long  after  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  had  be- 
come Gothic.  The  Vandals  occupied  Bsetica  ;  but  they 
The  Van-    presently  passed  into  Africa,  and  there  founded  the 
Africa.       ouc  Teutouic  kingdom  in  that  continent,  with  Car- 
thage to  its  capital,  a  kingdom  which  took  in  also 
the  great  islands  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  in- 
indepen-     cludiug  Sicily  itsclf     Through  all  these  changes  the 
Basques,      uuconqucrable  people  of  the  Basque  and  Cantabrian 
mountains  seem  never  to  have  fully  submitted  to  any 
conquerors  ;  but  the  rest  of  Spain  and  south-western 
Gaul  was,  in  the  course  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifth 
century,  formed  into  the  great  West-Grothic  kingdom; 
The  appearance  of  Athaulf  in  Spain  did  not  lead  to 
the  foundation  of  any  Gothic  power  in  the  peninsula. 
The  first  West-Gothic  kingdom  arose  in  Aquitaine 
between  the  Garonne  and  the  Loire.     Southern  Gaul, 
Novempopulana — the  later  Gascony — and   the   pro- 
vince of  Narbonne  with  the  Tarraconese  province  in 
Spain,  were  won  back  by  the  Gothic  sword  for  the 
Empire.    But  the  Gothic  kingdom  grew  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pyrenees.     In  the  time  of  its  greatest  extent 
it  stretched  from  the  pillars  of  Herakles  to  the  Loire 
and  the  Ehone,  and  its  capital  was  placed,  not  on 
Spanish    but   on   Gaulish   ground,   at    the    Gaulish 
Gothic        Tolosa  or  Toulouse.     It  now  took  in  the  whole  of 
TWoTO.    Spain,  except  the  independent  districts  in  the  north 
and  the   Suevian  realm   in   the  north-west  comer. 
The  Gothic  dominion  in  Gaul  was  doomed  not  to  be 
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lasting  ;   all  was  lost  to  the  Frank  except  the  pro-     chap. 
vince  of  Narbonne  or  Septimania,  which,  as  remain-  ' — * — ' 
ing  to  the  Goth  when  the   rest  was  lost,  kept  the 
name  of  Gothia.     But  the  Gothic  dominion  in  Spain  Cothi*. 
lasted  down  to  the  Saracen  conquest,  and  all  the  later 
Christian  kingdoms  of  Spain  may  be  looked  on  as 
fragments  or  revivals  of  it.     Spain  however  never 
changed  her  name  for  that  of  her  conquerors,  and 
her  rulers  remained   Kings   of  the  Goths,  but  not 
Kings  of  Spain.     The  Vandals,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  they  passed  altogether  out  of  Spain,  have  left 
their  name  to  this  day  in  its  southern  part  under  the 
form  o{  Andalusia^  a  name  which,  under  the  Saracen  Andaiusi*. 
conquerors,  spread  itself  over  the  whole  peninsula. 

The  other  great  Teutonic  nations  or  confederacies  TheFranks. 
of  which  we  have  to  speak  have  had  a  far  more  last- 
ing effect  on  the  nomenclature  of  Europe.     We  have 
now  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  Franks  gradually 
became  the  ruling  people  both  of  Germany  and  of 
Gaul.     They  have  stamped  their  name  on  both  coun- 
tries.    The  dominions  of  the  Franks  got  the  name  of 
jPrawaa,  a  name  whose  meaning  has  constantly  varied,  Uses  of  the 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  Frankish  dominion  at  ^«»"^'«- 
different  times.     In  modern  use  it  still  cleaves  to  two 
parts  of  their  dominions,  to  that  part  of  Germany 
which  is  still  called  Franken  or  Franconia^  and  to 
that  part  of  Gaul  which  is  still  called  France.     And 
the  history  of  the  Franks  is  closely  mixed  up  with 
that  of  another  nation  or  confederacy,  that  of  the 
Alemannij  who  again  have,  in  the  French  tongue.  The  Aie- 
given  their  name  to  the  whole  of  Germany.     Franks 
and  Alemanni  alike  begin  to  be  heard  of  in  the  third 
century,  and  the  Alemanni  even  attempted  an  actual  aj>.  275. 
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^Yv^'  invasion  of  Italy ;  but  the  geographical  importance  of 
' — • — '  both  confederacies  does  not  begin  till  the  fifth.  All 
through  the  fourth  century  it  was  the  chief  business  of 
the  Emperors  who  ruled  in  Gaul  to  defend  the  frontier 
of  the  Rhine  against  their  incursions,  against  the 
Alemanni  along  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and 
against  the  Franks  along  its  lower  part.  To  the  east 
Thnrin-      of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni  lay  the  Thurinqians :  to 

pan*.  •'  »7  » 

^^''-    the  north,  along  the  coasts  of  the  German  Ocean,  the 
^^'^        Low-Dutch  tribes,  Saxons  and  Frisians.  In  the  course 
of  the  fifth  century  their  movements  also  began  to 
affect  the  geography  of  the  Empire. 

During  the  whole  of  that  century  the  Franks  were 
pressing  into  Gaul.     The  Imperial  city  of  Trier  was 
more  than  once  taken,  and  the  seat  of  the  provincial 
government  was  removed  to  Aries.     The  union  of 
the  two  chief  divisions  of  the  Frankish  confederacy, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Alemanni,  made  the  Franks, 
Reign  of     under  their  first  Christian  king,  Clilodwig  or  Clovis, 
AD. 481-    the  ruUng  people  of  northern  Gaul  and  central  Ger- 
many.   Their  territory  thus  took  in  both  lands  which 
had  been  part  of  the  Empire,  and  lands  which  had 
Character    ncvcr  bccu  such.     This  is  a  special  characteristic  of 

and  divi- 

«on»of the  the  Fraukish  settlement,  and  one  which   influences 

FrankiAh  ' 

kingdom,  the  whole  of  their  later  history.  There  was,  from  the 
very  beginning,  long  before  any  such  distinction  was 
consciously  drawn,  a  Teutonic  and  a  Latin  Francia. 
There  were  Frankish  lands  to  the  East  which  never 
had  been  Eoman.  There  were  lands  in  northern  Gaul 
which  remained  practically  Eoman  under  the  Frankish 
Roman  domiuiou.  And  between  them  lay,  on  the  left  bank 
teoSoized    of  the  Rhine,  those  Teutonic  lands  which  had  formed 

afresh. 

part  of  the  Eoman  province  of  Gaul,  but  which  now 
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became  Teutonic  again.     Moguntiacum^  Augusta  Tre-    chap. 
verorum,  and  Colonia  Agrippina,  cities  founded  on  ' — '- — 
Teutonic  soil,  now  again  became  German,  ready  to  be 
in  due  time,  by  the  names  of  MainZy  Trier,  and  Kolrij 
the   metropolitan  and   electoral   cities  of  Germany. 
These   lands,  with   the   older  German  land  of  the 
Franks,   formed   the   Eastern  or   Teutonic  Francia,  Etstem 
where  the  Franks,  or  their  German  allies  and  sub-  truWraw- 

citu 

jects,  formed  the  real  popnlation  of  the  country.     In 
the    Western  Francia,  between   the  Loire   and  the 
Channel,  though  the  Franks  largely  settled  and  in- 
fluenced the  country  in  many  ways,  the  mass  of  the 
population  remained    Eoman.      Over    the    western 
peninsula  of  Armorica  the  dominion  of  the  Franks 
was  always  precarious  and  at  most  external.     Here 
the  ante-Koman  population  still  kept  its  Celtic  lan- 
guage, and  it  was  further  strengthened  by  colonies  Armonc* 
from  Britain,  from  which  the  land  took  its  later  name  tanny. 
of  the  Lesser  Britain  or  Britanny.     Thus,  at  the  end  Extent  of 
of  the  fifth  century,  the  Frankish  dominion  was  firmly  ish  domi- " 
established  over  the  whole  of  central  Germany  and  a.d/6oo. 
Northern  Gaul.     Their  dominion  was  fated  to  be  the 
most  lasting  of  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  formed  on  the 
Roman  mainland.     The  reason  is  obvious  ;  while  the 
Goths  in  Spain  and  the  Vandals  in  Africa  were  iso- 
lated Teutonic  settlers  in  a  Roman  land,  the  Franks 
in  Gaul  were  strengthened  by  the  unbroken  Teutonic 
mainland  at  their  back. 

The  greater  part  of  Gaul  was  thus,  at  the  end  of  The  Buj- 
the  fifth  century,  divided  between  the  Franks  in  the  *^ 
north  and  the  West-Goths  in  the  south.     But,  early 
in  the  fifth  century,  a  third  Teutonic  power  grew  up 
in  south-eastern  Gaul.     The  Burgundians,  a  people 
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CHAP,    who,  in  the  course  of  the  Wandering  of  the  Nations, 


"-  *  -'  seem  to  have  made  their  way  from  the  shores  of  the 
dom.  Baltic,  established  themselves  in  the  lands  between 
the  Ehone  and  the  Alps,  where  they  formed  a  king- 
dom which  bore  their  name.  Their  dominion  in  Gaul 
may  be  said  to  have  been  more  lasting  than  that  of 
the  Goths,  less  lasting  than  that  of  the  Franks.  Bur- 
Meaning  of  gundv  is  Still  a  recognized  name ;  but  no  name  in 

the  word 

Burgundy,  geography  has  so  often  shifted  its  place  and  meaning, 
and  it  has  for  some  centuries  settled  itself  on  a  very 
small  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians. 

Provence     At  the  cud   of  the  fifth  century  the  Ehone  was  a 

Burgun-  -y  *  a  t%  r- 

di«n.  Burgundian    nver ;    Auiun^   Besanqon^    Lyons^    and 

51^-  Vienne  were  Burgundian  cities;  but  the  sea  coast, 

the  original  Eoman  Pi^ovince^  the  land  which  has  so 

steadily  kept  that  name,  though  it  fell  for  a  moment 

510-53G.      under  the  Burgundian  power,  followed  at  this  time, 

as  became   the  first  Eoman  land  beyond  the  Alps, 

the  fortunes  of  Italy  rather  than  those  of  Gaul. 

invjaion  Amoug  thcsc  voxious  conquests  and  shiftings  of 

iiun*.        dominion,  all  of  which  affected  the  map  at  the  time, 

some  of  which  have  affected  history  and  geography 

ever  since,  it  may  be  well  to  mention,  if  only  by  way 

of  contrast,  an  inroad  which  fills  a  great  place  in 

the  history  of  the  fifth  century,  but  which  had  no 

direct  effect  on  geography.     This  was  the  invasion  of 

Italy  and  Gaul  by  the  Buns  under  Attila,  and  their 

Buttle  of     defeat  at  Ch&lons   by  the  combined   forces  of  Eo- 

Aj>.45i.     mans,  West-Goths,  and  Franks.     This  battle  is  one 

of  the  events  which  are  memorable,  not  for  working 

change,  but  for  hindering  it.     Had  Attila  succeeded, 

the  greatest  of  all  changes  would  have  taken  place 

throughout  all  Western  Europe.    As  it  was,  the  map 
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of  Gaul  was  not  affected  by  his  inroad.     On  the  map     chap. 


IV. 


of  Italy  it  did  have  an  indirect  effect ;  he  destroyed  ^ 
the  city  of  Aquileia,  and  its  inhabitants,  fleeing  to  tion  S^ 
the  Venetian  islands,  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  and  origin 
later  powers  of  Europe  in  the  form  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Venice. 

While  Spain  and  Gaul  were  thus  rent  away  from 
the  Empire,  Italy  and  Rome  itself  were  practically 
rent  away  also,  though  the  formal  aspect  of  the  event 
was   different.     A  vote  of  the  Senate  reunited   the  Reunion  of 

,  1       -r«  1       -m  -r^  ^^*®  Empire. 

Western  Empire  to  the  Eastern  ;  the  Eastern  Emperor 
Zeno  became  sole  Emperor,  and  the  government  of 
the  diocese  of  Italy — that  is,  it  will  be  remembered, 
of  a  large  territory  besides  the  Itahan  peninsula — 
was   entrusted   by   his   commission   to    Odoacer,    a  Rule  of 

Odoacer. 

general  of  barbarian  mercenaries,  with  the  rank  of  f^-  *76^ 
Patrician.     Odoacer  was  practically  a  barbarian  king 
independent  of  the  Empire ;    but  the   unity  of  the 
Empire   was    preserved  in   form,   and   no   separate 
kingdom  of  Italy  was  set  up.     Presently  Odoacer  was 
overthrown  by  Theodoric  King  of  the  East-Goths,  TheEwt- 
who,  though  king  of  his  own  people,  reigned  in  Italy  it*iy. 
by  an  Imperial  commission  as  Patrician.     Practically  Rule  of 
he  founded  an  East-Gothic  kingdom,  taking  in  Italy  a.d.  4^^' 
and  the  other  lands  which  formed  the  dioceses  of  Italy 
and  Western  Ulyricum.     His  dominion  also  took  in  Ejrtent  of 

his  domi- 

tlie  coast  of  what  we  may  now  call  Provence^  and  his  niin. 
influence  was  extended  in  various  ways  over  most  of 
the  kingdoms  of  the  West.  The  seat  of  the  Gothic 
dominion,  like  that  of  the  later  Western  Empire,  was 
at  Ravenna.  Theodoric  and  his  successors  were 
in  truth  independent  kings,  and,  as  chiefs  of  their 
own  i)eople,  they  bore  the  kingly  title.     Hence,  as 

VOL.  I.  H 
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CHAP.    Rome  formed  part,  of  their  dominions,  it  is  practically 


• — « — '  true  to  say  that  under  them  Bome  ceased  to  be  part 

Thcorjof  .  . 

the  Empire,  of  the  Bomau  Empire.  Still  in  theory  the  Imperial 
supremacy  went  on.  The  King  of  the  West-Goths 
who  ruled  in  Italy  was  simply  King  of  the  West- 
Goths  ;  King  of  Italy  he  never  thought  of  caUing 
himself.  In  this  way  it  became  much  easier  for 
Italy  to  be  won  back  to  the  Empire  at  a  somewhat 
later  time. 

§  4.     Settlement  of  the  English  in  Britain. 

Meanwhile,  in  another  part  of  Europe,  a  Teutonic 

settlement  of  quite  another  character  from  those  on 

the  mainland  was  going  on.     Spain  and  GFaul  fell 

away   from   the  Empire  by  slow  degrees;   but  the 

The  Roman  dominion   in   Britain  came  to  an  end  by  a 

withdraw    definite   act  at  a    definite   moment.      The    Boman 

from 

^.u^n.  armies  were  withdrawn  from  the  province,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  left  to  themselves.  Presently,  a 
new  settlement  took  place  in  the  island  which  was 
thus  left  undefended.  It  is  specially  important  to 
mark  the  difierence  between  the  Teutonic  settlements 
in  Britain  and  the  Teutonic  conquests  on  the  main- 
Difference    land.     The  Teutonic  conquests  in  Gaul   and  Spain 

between  ,  , 

the  cou-      were  made  by  Teutonic  neighbours  who  had  already 
Bntiimand  leamcd  to  know  and  respect  the  Boman  civilization, 

other  Tea-  ^ 

^ueirtT^  who  were  either  Christians  already  or  became  Chris- 
tians soon  after  they  entered  the  Empire.  They 
pressed  in  gradually  by  land ;  they  left  the  Boman 
inhabitants  to  Uve  after  the  Boman  law,  and  they 
themselves  gradually  adopted  the  speech  and  much  of 
the  manners  of  Bome.  The  only  exception  to  this 
rule  on  the  continent  is  to  be  found  in  the  lands 
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immediately  on  the  Khine  and  the  Danube,  where  the     chap. 
Teutonic   settlement  was  complete,   and   where  the  ^ — ^ — ' 
Boman  tongue  and  civilization  were  pretty  well  wiped 
out.     This   same  process  happened  yet   more  com- 
pletely  in   the  Teutonic  conquest  of  Britain.     The  chtmcter 
ffreat  island  possession  of  Rome  had  been  virtually  English 

^  ^  •'     settlement; 

abandoned  by  Rome  before  the  Teutonic  settlements  |^«  ^^ 
in  it  began.  The  invaders  had  therefore  to  struggle  ^litoM? 
rather  with  native  Britons  than  with  Romans.  More- 
over they  were  invaders  who  came  by  sea,  and 
who  came  from  lands  where  little  or  nothing  was 
known  of  the  Roman  law  or  religion.  They  therefore 
made  a  settlement  of  quite  another  kind  from  the 
settlement  of  the  Goths,  or  even  from  that  of  the 
Franks.  They  met  with  a  degree  of  strictly  national 
resistance  such  as  no  other  Teutonic  conquerors  met 
with ;  therefore  in  the  end  they  swept  away  all 
traces  of  the  earlier  state  of  things  in  a  way  which 
took  place  nowhere  else.     As  far  as  such  a  process  The  En- 

^.  ^  gliah  re- 

is  possible,  they  slew  or  drove  out  the  older  inhabi-  »?*»"  . 

tants ;  they  kept  their  heathen  rehgion  and  Teutonic 
language,  and  were  thus  able  to  grow  up  as  a  new 
Teutonic  nation  in  their  new  home  without  any  im- 
portant intermixture  with  the  earlier  inhabitants, 
Roman  or  British. 

The  conquerors  who  wrought  this  change  were 
our  own  forefathers,  the  Low-Dutch  inhabitants  of  The  Low- 

Dntch 

the   borderlands   of  Germany  and    Denmark,  quite  settlements 
away  from  the  Roman  frontier;   and  among  them 
three  tribes,  the  Angles^  the  Saxons,  and  the  Jutes,  Saxons. 
had  the  chief  share  in  the  conquest  of  Britain.     The 
Saxons  had,  as  has  already  been  said,  attempted  a 
settlement  in  the  fourth  century.     They  were  there- 

H  2 
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( irifrin  of 
the  name 
Englith. 


fore  the  tribe  who  were  first  known  to  the  Roman 
and  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  island  ;  the  Celts  of 
Britain  and  Ireland  have  therefore  called  all  the 
Teutonic  settlers  Saxoiis  to  this  day.  But,  as  the 
Angles  or  English  occupied  in  the  end  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  land,  it  was  they  who,  when  the 
Teutonic  tribes  in  Britain  began  to  form  one  nation, 
gave  their  name  to  that  nation  and  its  land.  That 
nation  was  the  English^  and  their  land  was  England. 
While  Britain  therefore  remains  the  proper  geogra- 
phical name  of  the  whole  island,  England  is  the 
political  name  of  that  part  of  Britain  which  was  step 
by  step  conquered  by  the  English.  Before  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  several  Teutonic  kingdoms  had 
begun  in  Britain.  The  Jutes  began  the  conquest  by 
their  settlement  in  KenU  and  presently  the  Saxons 
began  to  settle  on  the  south  coast  and  on  a  small 
part  of  the  east  coast,  in  Sussex^  Wessex^  and  Essex, 
And  along  a  great  part  of  the  eastern  coast  various 
Saxon  and  Anglian  settlements  were  made,  which  gradually 
grew  into  the  kingdoms  of  East-Anglia^  Deira^  and 


•lutes  in 
Kent. 
A.i>.  449. 


settle- 
ments. 


Bernicia^  which  two  last  formed  by  their  union  the 
great  kingdom  of  Northumberland.  But,  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century,  the  English  had  not  got  very  far 
from  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts.  The  Britons, 
The  Welsh  whom  the  EncTJish  called  Wehh  or  strangers,  held  out 

and  Scots.      ,  ^  ^  n        ' 

in  the  West,  and  the  Picts  and  Scots  in  the  North. 
The  Scots  were  properly  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  but 
a  colony  of  them  had  settled  on  the  western  coast  of 
northern  Britain,  and,  in  the  end,  they  gave  the  name 
of  Scotland  to  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  island. 
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CHAP. 
IV 

§  5.     The  Eastern  Empire.  - — r ' — - 

We  have  already  seen  the  differences  between  the  contrast 

o     ^       T^  T  TXT  -r»         •  1       •  between  the 

position  of  the  l^^astern  and  Western  Empires  durm<(  Eju^tem 

^    .  .  .        .  \  ^    andWef^t- 

this  period.     While  in  the  West  the  provinces  were  ^m  Em- 

*  *■  ^  pires. 

gradually  lopped  away  by  the  Teutonic  settlements, 
the  provinces  of  the  East,  though  often  traversed  by 
Teutonic  armies,  or  rather  nations,  did  not  become 
the  seats  of  lasting  Teutonic  settlements.  We  can 
hardly  count  as  an  exception  the  settlement  of  the 
Tetraxite  Goths  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesos,  a  land  TheTitr.x- 
which  was  rather  in  alliance  with  the  Empire  than 
actually  part  of  it.  The  distinctive  history  of  tlie 
Eastern  Empire  consists,  as  has  been  aheady  said,  in 
the  long  struggle  between  East  and  West,  in  which 
Home  had  succeeded  to   the  mission  of  Alexander  Rivalry 

with  Per- 

and  the  Seleukids  as  the  representative  of  Western  sia. 
civilization.  To  this  mission  was  afterwards  added 
the  championship  of  Christianity,  first  against  the 
Fire- worshipper  and  then  against  the  Moslem.  In 
Eastern  history  no  event  is  more  important  and  more 
remarkable  than  the  uprising  of  the  regenerate 
Persian  nation  against  its  Parthian  masters.     But,  as  Kevivai  of 

the  Persian 

far  as  either  the  history  or  the  geography  of  Eome  is  kingdom. 

concerned,  the  Persian  simply  steps  into  the  place  of 

the  Parthian  as  the  representative  of  the  East  against 

the  West.     From  our  point  of  view,  the  long  wars 

on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Rome,  and  the  frequent 

shiftings  of  that  frontier,  form  one  unbroken  story, 

whether  the  enemy  to  be  striven  against  was  the 

successor  of  Arsakes  or  the  successor  of  Artaxerxes. 

And  besides  the  natural  rivalry  of  two  great  powers 

in  such  a  position,  the  border  kingdom  of  Armenia^  Position  of 
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Conqaests 
of  Trajan. 
A.i>.  114- 
117. 


Conqaests 
of  Trajan 
surren- 
dered by 
Hadrian. 
A.D.  117. 


Conqneats 
of  Marcua. 
A.i>.  162- 

Of  Sevems. 
A.i>,  197- 


a  name  which  has  changed  its  meaning  and  its 
frontiers  almost  as  often  as  Burgundy  or  Austria, 
supplied  constant  ground  for  dispute  between  Kome 
and  her  Eastern  rival,  whether  Parthian  or  Per- 
sian. 

In  the  geographical  aspect  of  this  long  struggle 
three  special  periods  need  to  be  pointed  out.  The  first 
is  that  of  the  momentary  conquests  of  Trajan.  Under 
him  Armenia^  hitherto  a  vassal  kingdom  of  Eome,  was 
incorporated  as  a  Boman  province.  Albania  and 
Iberia  took  its  place  as  the  frontier  vassal  states. 
Beyond  the  Euphrates,  even  beyond  the  Tigris,  the 
Boman  dominion  took  in  Mesopotamia,  AtropatenSy 
and  Babylonia.  The  Parthian  capital  of  Ktesiphon 
and  the  outlying  Greek  free  city  of  Seleukeia  were  in- 
cluded within  the  boundaries  of  a  dominion  which  for 
a  moment  touched  the  Caspian  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Rome,  as  the  champion  of  the  West,  seemed  to  have 
triumphed  for  ever  over  her  Eastern  rival,  when  the 
Parthian  kingdom  was  thus  shorn  of  the  borderlands 
of  the  two  worlds,  and  when  its  king  was  forced  to 
become  a  Boman  vassal  for  the  dominions  that  were 
left  to  him.  But  this  vast  extension  of  the  Boman 
power  was  only  for  a  moment.  What  Trajan  had 
conquered  Hadrian  at  once  gave  back ;  the  Empire 
was  again  bounded  by  the  Euphrates,  and  Armenia 
was  again  left  to  form  matter  of  dispute  between  its 
Eastern  and  its  Western  claimant.  The  second  stage 
begins  when,  under  Marcus,  the  Boman  frontier  again 
began  to  advance.  Between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris  OsrhoSne  became  a  Boman  dependency  :  under 
the  house  of  Severus  it  became  a  Boman  province ; 
and  the  fortress  of  Nisibis,  so  famous  in  later  wars. 
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was  planted  as  the  eastern  outpost  of  Borne  against  cuap. 
the  Parthian.  Ten  years  later  the  Parthian  power  — ^ — ' 
was  no  more ;  but,  as  seen  with  Western  eyes,  the 
revived  monarchy  of  Persia  had  simply  stepped  into 
its  place.  The  wars  of  Alexander  Severus,  the  cap- 
tivity of  Valerian,  the  wasting  march  of  Sapor  through 
the  £oman  provinces,  left  no  trace  on  the  map.  But 
under  the  mighty  rule  of  Diocletian  the  glories  of  Conqnertu 

,  under  Dio- 

Trajan  were  renewed.     Mesopotamia  again  became  cietian. 
Roman ;  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris  were  added 
to  the  Empire  ;  Armenia,  again  the  vassal  of  Bome, 
was  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  Persia,  and  Iberia 
became   once   more  a  Roman   dependency.     In  the 
third   stage   the  Roman   frontier  again  went   back. 
The  wars  of  the  second  Sapor  did  little  but  deprive 
Rome  of  two  Mesopotamian  fortresses.     But  after  the  Surrender 
fall  of  Juhan,  the  lands  beyond  the  Tigris  were  given  by^j^viwu 
back  to  Persia;  even  Nisibis  was  yielded,  and  the 
Persian  frontier  again  reached  the  Euphrates.    Arme-  Division  of 

,  1    /.  11  Armenia. 

ma  was  now  tossed  to  and  fro,  conquered  and  recon-  887. 
quered,  till  the  kingdom  was   divided  between  the 
vassals  of  the  two   Empires,  a  division  which  was  TheHun- 
again  confirmed  by  the  hundred  years'  peace  between  Peace. 
Rome  and  Persia.     This  was  the  state  of  the  Eastern 
frontier  of  Rome  at  the  time  when  the  West-Goths 
were   laying  the  foundation   of  their  dominion  in 
Aquitaine  and  Spain,  when  Goth  and  Roman  joined 
together  to  overthrow  the  mingled  host  of  Attila  at 
Chalons,  and  when  the  first  English  keels  were  on 
their  way  to  the  shores  of  Britain. 

We  may  now  draw  the  picture  of  the  civilized  Summary. 
world  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.     The  whole  of 
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CHAP,  the  Western  dominions  of  Eome,  including  Italy  and 
^^ — '^ — '  Rome  herself,  have  practically,  if  not  everywhere 
formally,  fallen  away  from  the  Boman  Empire*  The 
whole  West  is  under  the  rule  of  Teutonic  kings.  The 
Frank  has  become  supreme  in  northern  Gaul,  without 
losing  his  ancient  hold  on  western  and  central  Ger- 
many. The  West-Goth  reigns  in  Spain  and  Aquitaine ; 
the  Burgundian  reigns  in  the  lands  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Alps.  Italy  and  the  lands  to  the  north  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Hadriatic  have  become,  in  substance 
though  not  in  name,  an  East-Gothic  kingdom.  But 
the  countries  of  the  European  mainland,  though  cut 
off  from  Roman  political  dominion,  are  far  from  being 
cut  off  from  Roman  influences.  The  Teutonic  settlers, 
if  conquerors,  are  also  disciples.  Their  rulers  are 
everywhere  Christian ;  in  northern  Gaul  they  are 
even  Orthodox.  Africa,  under  the  Arian  Vandal,  is 
far  more  utterly  cut  off  from  the  traditions  of  Rome 
than  the  lands  ruled  either  by  the  Cathohc  Frank  or 
by  the  Arian  Goth.  To  the  north  of  the  Franks  lie 
the  independent  tribes  of  Germany,  still  untouched  by 
any  Roman  influence.  They  are  beginning  to  find 
themselves  new  homes  in  Britain,  and,  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  a  purely  barbarian  and  heathen  con- 
quest, to  sever  from  the  Empire  all  that  they  con- 
quered yet  more  thoroughly  than  Africa  itself  was 
severed.  Such  is  the  stato  of  the  West.  In  the  East 
the  Roman  power  lives  on  in  the  New  Rome,  with 
dominion  constantly  threatened  and  insulted  by  vari- 
ous enemies,  but  with  a  frontier  which  to  the  north  has 
hardly  changed  since  the  time  of  Aurelian,  which  to  the 
east  has,  after  many  changes,  pretty  well  come  back 
to  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Hadrian.     No  lasting 
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Teutonic  settlement  has  been  made  within  its  borders,     chap. 

jv. 

In  its  endless  wars  with  Persia,  its  frontier  sometimes 
advances  and  sometimes  retreats.  In  our  next  chapter 
we  shall  see  how  much  of  life  still  clung  to  the 
majesty  of  the  Eoman  name,  and  how  large  a  part  of 
the  ancient  dominion  of  Kome  could  still  be  won  back 
again. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE   FINAL  DIVISION   OF  THE   EMPIRE. 


§  1.  The  Reunion  of  the  Empire. 

CHAP.     The  main  point  to  be  always  borne  in  mind  in  the 
— ^ — '  history,  and  therefore  in  the  historical  geography,  of 


Continuity  the  sixth.  Seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  is  the  con- 

•f  Roman  " 

™i«-  tinned  existence  of  the  Roman  Empire.     It  was  still 

the  Roman  Empire,  although  the  seat  of  its  dominion 
was  no  longer  at  the  Old  Rome,  although  for  a  while 
the  Old  Rome  was  actually  separated  from  the  Roman 
dominion.  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Italy  itself,  had  been 
lopped  away.  Britain  had  fallen  away  by  another 
process.  But  the  Roman  rule  went  on  undisturbed 
in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Empire,  and  even  in  the 
West  the  memory  of  that  rule  had  by  no  means 
uTe  Teut^^  whoUy  died  out.  Teutonic  kings  ruled  in  all  the 
nic  kings,  i^uds  of  the  Wcst ;  but  nowhere  on  the  continent  had 
they  become  national  sovereigns  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  the  land.  They  were  still  simply  the  chiefs 
of  their  own  people  reigning  in  the  midst  of  a  Roman 
population.  The  Romans  meanwhile  eveiywhere 
looked  to  the  Caesar  of  the  New  Rome  as  their  lawful 
sovereign,  from  whose  rule  they  had  been  unwillingly 
torn  away.  Both  in  Spain  and  in  Italy  the  Gothic 
kings  had  settled  in  the  country  as  Imperial  lieute- 
nants with  an  Imperial  commission.   The  formal  aspect 
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of  the  event  of  476  had  been  the  reunion  of  the    chap 
Western  Empire  with  the  Eastern.     It  was  perfectly  "■ — ^ — ' 
natural  therefore  that  the  sole  Boman  Emperor  reign-  Recoverr 
ing  in  the  New  Borne  should  strive,  whenever  he  had  L  th^*^"^ 
a  chance,  to  win  back  territories  which  he  had  never      ^^^ 
formally  surrendered,  and  that  the  Eoman  inhabitants 
of  those  territories  should  welcome  him  as  a  deliverer 
from  barbarian  masters.     The  geographical  Umits 
within  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 
the  Roman  power  was  practically  confined,  the  phae- 
nomena  of  race  and   language  within   those  limits, 
might  have  suggested  another  course.   But  considera- 
tions of  that  kind  are  seldom  felt  at  the  time ;  they 
are  the  reflexions  of  thoughtful  men  long  after.     The 
Boman  dominion,  at  the  accession  of  Justinian,  was  Extent  of 

the  Romaa 

shut  up  within  the  Greek  and  Oriental  provinces  of  dominit»n 
the  Empire ;  its  enemies  were  already  beginning  to  j^^^ 
speak  of  its  subjects  as  Greeks.     Its  truest  policy  '^'^'^' 
would  have  been  to  have  anticipated  several  centuries 
of  history,  to  have  taken  up  the  position  of  a  Greek 
state,  defending  its  borders  against  the  Persian,  with- 
standing or  inviting  the  settlement  of  the  Slave,  but 
leaving  the  now  Teutonic  West  to  develope  itself  un- 
disturbed.    But  in  such  cases   the  known  past  is 
always  more  powerful  than  the  unknown  future,  and 
it  seemed  the  first  duty  of  the  Boman  Emperor  to 
restore  the  Boman  Empire  to  its  ancient  extent. 

It  was  during   the  reign  of  Justinian   that  this  Conquests 
work  was  carried  out  through  a  large  part  of  the  nian. 
Western  Empire.     Lost  provinces  were  won  back  in 
two  continents.     The  growth  of  independent  Teutonic 
powers  was  for  ever  stopped  in  Africa,  and  it  received 
no  small  check  in  Europe.  The  Emperor  was  enabled, 
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CHAP,     tlirough  the  weakness  and  internal  dissensions  of  the 

» — '  Vandal  and  Gothic  kingdoms,  to  win  back  Africa  and 

Italy  to  the  Empire.     The  work  was  done  by  tlie 

swords  of  Belisarius  and  Narses — the  Slave  and  the 

Persian  were  now  used  to  win  back  the  Old  Kome  to 

v»nd«i       the  dominion  of  the  New.     The  short  Vandal  war  re- 
war. 

^^^*-**'-      stored  Africa  in  the  Roman  sense,  and  a  large  part  of 
Gothicwar.  Mauretania,  to  the  Empire.    The  long  Gothic  vf2LT  won 
back  Illyricum,  Italy,  and  the  Old  Rome.     Italy  and 
Africa  were  still  ruled  from  Ravenna  and  from  Car- 
thage ;  but   they  were  now  ruled,  not  by  Teutonic 
Conquertof  kiugs,  but  bv  Bvzantine  exarchs.     Meanwhile,  while 
S|»in.        the  war  with  the  East-Goths  was  going  on  in  Italy,  a 
large  part  of  southern  Spain  was  won  back  from  the 
West-Goths.      Two   Teutonic   kingdoms   were   thus 
wiped  out ;  a  third  was  weakened ;  and  the  acquisition 
of  so  great  a  line  of  sea-coast,  together  with  the  great 
islands,  Sicily,   Sardinia,  Corsica,  and   the  Balearic 
Islands,  gave  the  Empire  an  undisputed  supremacy 
by  sea.     In  one  corner  only  did  the  Imperial  frontier 
even  nominally  go  back,  or  any  Teutonic  power  ad- 
Provence     vaucc  at  its  expeusc.     Tlie   seaboard  of  Provence, 

c«dedtothe  .  ^  , 

Franks,  which  had  long  been  practically  lost  to  the  Empire, 
was  now  formally  ceded  to  the  Franks.  Yet  the 
coins  of  the  Provencal  cities,  down  to  a  much  later 
time,  show  tliat  they  clave  at  least  to  the  memory  of 
their  old  allegiances  to  Rome  and  Caesar. 
GeoRTtphs-  In  a  geographical  aspect  the  map  of  Europe  has 
under         scldom  becu  so  completely  changed  within  a  sinjrle 

JuatinUn.  .  .  .  . 

generation  as  it  was  during  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
At  his  accession  his  dominion  was  bounded  to  the 
west  by  the  Hadriatic,  and  he  was  far  from  possessing 
the  whole  of  the  BLadriatic  coast.     Under  his  reign 
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the  power  of  the  Eoman  arms  and  the  Roman  law  chap. 
were  again  extended  to  the  Ocean.  The  Roman  ' — • — ' 
dominion  was  indeed  no  longer  spread  round  the 
whole  shore  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  Imperial 
territories  were  no  longer  continuous  as  of  old :  but, 
if  the  Empire  was  not  still,  as  it  had  once  been,  the 
only  power  in  the  Mediterranean  lancls,  it  had  again 
become  beyond  all  comparison  the  greatest  power. 
Moreover,  by  the  recovery  of  so  large  an  extent  of  Effects  of 

,         Justinian's 

Latin-speaking  territory,  the  tendency  of  the  Empire  conquests, 
to  change  into  a  Greek  or  Oriental  state  was  checked 
for  several  centuries.  We  are  here  concerned  only 
with  the  geographical,  not  with  the  political  or  moral 
aspect  of  the  conquests  of  Justinian.  Some  of  those 
conquests,  like  those  of  Trajan,  were  hardly  more 
than  momentary.  But  the  changes  which  they  made 
for  the  time  were  some  of  the  most  remarkable  on 
record,  and  the  effect  of  those  changes  remained,  both 
in  history  and  geography,  long  after  their  immediate 
results  were  again  undone. 

§  2.  Settlement  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy. 

The  conquests  of  Justinian  hindered  the  growth 
of  a  national  Teutonic  kingdom  in  Italy,  such  as  grew 
up  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  they  practically  made  the 
cradle  of  the  Empire,  Rome  herself,  an  outlying 
dependency  of  her  great  colony  by  the  Bosporos. 
liut  the  reunion  of  all  Italy  with  the  Empire  lasted 
only  for  a  moment.  The  conquest  was  only  just  over 
when  a  new  set  of  Teutonic  conquerors  appeared  in 
Italy.     These  were  the  Lombards^  who,  in  the  great  Pannonian 

_  ,     .  .  kinjrd«»m  of 

wandering,  had    made   their  way  into   the   ancient  theism- 
Pannonia  about  the  time  that  the  East-Goths  passed 
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CHAP,    into  Italy.     They  were  thus  settled  within  the  ancient 

' — ^ — '  boundaries  of  the  Western  Empire.  But  the  Roman 
power  had  now  quite  passed  away  lix)m  those  re- 
gions ;  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  Pannonia  was  practi- 
cally altogether  beyond  the  Imperial  borders  ;  it  had 
not  even  that  Roman  tinge  which  affected  the  Frankish 
and  Gothic  kingdoms.  To  the  east  of  the  Lombards, 
in  the  ancient  Dacia,  another  Teutonic  kingdom  had 

Gepids.  arisen,  that  of  the  Gepidce^  a  people  seemingly  closely 
akin  to  the  Goths.     The  process  of  wandering  had 

atmb.  brought  the  Turanian  Avars  into  those  parts,  and 
their  presence  seriously  affected  all  later  history  and 
geography.     With  the  Gepidse  in  Dacia  and  theLom- 

Teutonic     bards  in  Pannonia,  there  was  a  chance  of  two  Teutonic 

powers  OD 

the  Lower    statcs  OTowing  UD  ou  the  borders  of  Ea^t  and  West. 

Danube.  .  .    , 

These  might  possibly  have  played  the  same  part  in 
the  East  which  the  Franks  and  Goths  played  in  the 
West,  and  they  might  thus  have  altogether  changed 
the  later  course  of  history.  But  the  Lombards  allied 
TheGepid«  themsclvcs  with  tlie  Avai-s.     In  partnership  with  their 

overthrown  ^  ^ 

V^  *  v®_j     barbarian  allies,  they  overthrew  the  kincjdom  of  the 

Lombards  "*  J  c 

and  Avars.  (JepidaB,  and  they  themselves  passed  into  Italy.     Tluis 

J]J^J^JJ|^    the  growth  of  Teutonic  powers  in  those  regions  was 

tou)  Italy,    gtopped.     A  new  and  far  more  dangerous  enemy  was 

brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Empire,  and 

the  way  was  opened  for  the  Slavonic  races  to  play 

in  some  degree  the  same  part  in  the  East  which  the 

Teutons  played  in  the  West.     But  while  the  East 

lost  this  chance  of   renovation  at  Teutonic  hands, 

the  Lombard  settlement  in  Italy  was  tlie  beginning  of 

Character    a  ucw  Tcutonic  powcr  in  that  country.     But  it  was 

L«>mbard     uot  a  powcr  which  could  possibly  grow  up  into  a 

national  Teutonic  kingdom  of  all  Italy,  as  the  dominion 
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of  the  East-Goths  might  well  have  done.     The  Lorn-     chap. 
bard  conquest  of  Italy  was  at  no  time  a  complete  con-  ^ — • — ' 
quest ;  part  of  the  land  was  won  by  the  Lombards ;  conquest  of 
part  was  kept  by  the  Emperors;   and  the  Imperial 
and  Lombard  possessions  intersected  one  another  in  a 
way  which  hindered  the  growth  of  any  kind  of  national 
unity  under  either  power.   The  new  settlers  gradually 
founded  the  great  Lombard  kingdom  in  the  North  of 
Italy,  which  has  kept  the  Lombard  name  to  this  day,  and 
the  smaller  Lombard  states  of  Spoleto  and  Beneventam.  Lombard 

•'■  duchies. 

But  a  large  part  of  Italy  still  remained  to  the  Empire. 
Bavenna,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Exarchs,  Eome 
itself,  Naples,  and  the  island  city  of  Venice,  were  all  imperial 

*-  ^  ^  ^  ^  1)00868810118 

centres   of    districts    which  still   acknowledged    the  "^luiy. 
Imperial  rule.     The  Emperors  also  kept  the  extreme 
southern  points  of  both  the  peninsulas  of  southern 
Italy,  and,  for  the  present,  the  three  great  islands. 
The  Lombard  kings  were  constantly  threatening  Rome 
and  Savenna.     Rome  never  fell  into  their  hands,  but 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  Ravenna  was  Ravenna 
taken,  and  with  it  the  district  specially  known  as  the  Jj*^"" 
Exarchate  was  annexed  to  the  Lombard*  dominion.  ^  763. 
But  this  greatest  extent  of  the  Lombard  power  caused 
its  overthrow :  for  it  led  to  a  chain  of  events  which, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  ended  in  transferring  not 
only  the  Lombard  kingdom,  but  the  Imperial  crown 
of  the  West,  to  the  hands  of  the  Franks. 

§  3.  Rise  of  the  Saracens. 

But,  before  we  give  any  account  of  the  revolu- 
tions which  took  place  among  the  already  existing 
powers  of  Western  Europe,  it  will  be  well  to  describe 
the  geographical  changes  which  were  caused  by  the 
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CHAP. 

V. 


Roman 
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pain  re- 
covered by 
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616-624. 


Wars 
b»twe^n 
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appearance  of  absolutely  new  actors  on  both  sides  of 
the  Empire.  One  point  however  may  be  noticed  here, 
as  standing  apart  from  the  general  course  of  events, 
namely,  that  the  Eoman  province  m  Spain  was  won 
gradually  back  by  the  West-Goths.  The  inland  cities, 
as  Cordova,  were  hardly  kept  forty  years,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Imperial  possessions  in  Spain  were  lost 
during  the  reign  of  Heraclius.  Thus  the  great 
dominion  which  Justinian  had  won  back  in  the  West, 
important  as  were  its  historical  results,  was  itself  of 
very  short  duration ;  a  large  part  of  Italy  was  lost 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  won,  and  the  recovered 
dominion  in  Spain  did  not  abide  longer  than  ninety 
years. 

But  meanwhile,  in  the  course  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, nations  which  had  hitherto  been  unknown  or 
unimportant  began  to  play  a  great  part  in  history 
and  greatly  to  change  the  face  of  the  map.  These 
new  powers  fall  under  two  heads,  those  who  appeared 
on  the  northern  and  those  who  appeared  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  the  Empire.  The  nations  which 
appeared  on  the  north  were,  like  the  early  Teutonic 
invaders  of  the  Empire,  ready  to  act,  if  partly  as 
conquerors,  partly  also  as  disciples ;  those  who 
appeared  on  the  east  were  the  champions  of  an 
utterly  different  system  in  religion  and  everything 
else.  In  short,  the  old  rivalry  of  the  East  and  West 
now  takes  a  distinctly  aggressive  form  on  the  part  of 
the  East.  As  long  as  the  Sassanid  dynasty  lasted, 
Rome  and  Persia  still  continued  their  old  rivalry  on 
nearly  equal  terms.  The  long  wars  between  the  two 
Empires  made  little  difference  in  their  boundaries. 
In  the  last  stage  of  their  warfare,  Chosroes  took 
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Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  and  encamped  at  Chalkedon.  chap. 
fleraclius  pressed  his  eastern  victories  beyond  the  — -^ — ' 
boundaries  of  the  Empire  under  Trajan.     But  even  ch^rLi 
these  great  campaigns  made  no  lasting  difference  in  raciius. 
the  map,  except  so  far  as,  by  weakening  Rome  and 
Persia  alike,  they   paved  the  way  for   the  greatest 
change  of  all.     More  important  for  geography  was  a  Extenwon 
change  which  took  place  at  somewhat  earlier  time  Roman 
when,  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the  Roman  power  theEuxine. 
was  extended  on  tlie  Eastern  side  of  the  Euxine  in 
Colchis  or  Lazica.     The  southern  borders  of  each 
Empire  were  to  some  extent  protected  by  the  do- 
minion of  dependent  Arabian  kings,  the  Ghassanides  The  Ara- 
being  vassals  of  Rome,  and  the  Lachinites  to  the  east  saia  of 

.  .  Rome  and 

of  them  being  vassals  of  Persia.  But  a  change  came  Pewia. 
presently  which  altogether  overthrew  the  Persian 
kingdom,  which  deprived  the  Roman  Empire  of  its 
Eastern,  Egyptian,  and  African  provinces,  and  which 
gave  both  the  Empire  and  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  of 
the  West  an  enemy  of  a  kind  altogether  different 
from  any  against  whom  they  hitherto  had  to  strive. 

The  cause  which  wrought  such  abiding  changes 
was  the  rise  of  the  Saracens  under  Mahomet  and  his  Ri^of  the 

Saracens. 

first  followers.     A  new  nation,  that  of  the  Arabs,  now 
became  dominant  in  a  large  part  of  the  lands  which 
had  been  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  well  as  in 
lands  far  beyond  its  boundaries.     The  scattered  tribes 
of  Arabia  were  first  gathered  together  into  a  single  "^'^J^* 
power  by  Mahomet  himself,  and  under  his  successors  Jf^,,"^,^^ 
they  undertook  to  spread  the  Mahometan  religion  ^-^^^'^' 
wherever  their  swords  could  carry  it.     And,  with  the 
Mahometan  religion,  they  carried   also   the   Arabic 
language,  and  what  we  may  call  Eastern  civilization  as 

VOL.  L  I 
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CHAP,    opposed  to  Western.     A  strife,  in  short,  now  begins 

' — '- — '  between  Aryan  and  Semitic  man.     Rome  and  Persia, 

with  all  their  differences,  were  both  of  them  Aryan 

S?2e  ****    powers.     The  most  amazing  thing  is  the  extraordinary 

s*^"'     speed  with  which  the  Saracens  pressed  their  conquests 

at  the  expense  of  both  Bome  and  Persia,  forming  a 

marked  contrast  to  the  slow  advance  both  of  Roman 

conquest  and  of  Teutonic  settlement.     In  the  course 

of  less  than  eighty  years,  the  Mahometan  conquerors 

formed  a  dominion  greater  than  that  of  Bome,  and, 

for  a  short  time,  the  will  of  the  Caliph  of  the  Prophet 

was  obeyed  from  the  Ocean  to  lands  beyond  the  Indus. 

thTBSSteni  ^  ^  ^^^  campaigns  the  Empire  lost  all  its  possessions 

Pf^lJJJJ'    beyond  Mount  Tauros  ;    that  is,  it  lost  one  of  the 

682-689.      three  great  divisions  of  the  Empire,  that  namely  in 

which  neither  Gh*eek  nor  Roman  civilization  had  ever 

thoroughly  taken  root. 

While  the  Soman  Empire  was  thus  dismembered, 

the  rival  power  of  Persia  was  not  merely  dismembered, 

Saracen      but  Utterly  Overwhelmed.  The  Persian  nationality  was 

ocHiqiiest  of  .  .  . 

Pewia.  again,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Parthians,  held  down  under 
a  foreign  power,  to  revive  yet  again  ages  later.  But 
the  Saracen  power  was  very  far  from  merely  taking 
the  place  of  its  Parthian  and  Persian  predecessors. 
The  mission  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet  was  a  mission 
of  universal  conquest,  and  that  mission  they  so  far 
carried  out  as  altogether  to  overthrow  the  exclusive 
dominion  of  Eome  in  her  own  Mediterranean.  Under 
Justinian,  if  the  Imperial  possession  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  was  not  absolutely  continuous,  the  small 
exceptions  in  Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul  in  no  way  in- 
terfered with  the  maritime  supremacy  of  the  Empire, 
and  Gaul  and  Spain,  even  where  they  were  not  Eo- 
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man,  were  at  least  Christian.     But  now  a  crradual     ch\p. 

V. 

advance   of   sixty-four   years   annexed    the    Eoman  ^^^^^ — ' 
possessions  in  Africa  to  the  Mahometan   dominion.  con^S;  of 
Thence  the  Saracens   passed  into  Spain,  and  found  647-711. 
the  West-Gothic  kingdom  an  easier  prey  than  the  711-?"^* 
Koman  provinces.     Within  three  years  after  the  final 
conquest  of  Africa,  the  whole  peninsula  was  conquered, 
save  where  the  Christian  still  held  out  in  the  inacces- 
sible mountain  fastnesses.     The  Saracen  power  was 
even  carried  beyond  the  Pyrenees  into  the  province 
of  Septimania^  the  remnant  of  the  Gauhsh  dominion 
of  the  West-Gothic  kings.     Narbonne,  Aries,  Nimes,  saracen 
all  became  for  a  while  Saracen  cities.  in  oaui, 

718-765. 

In  this  way,  of  the  three  continents  round  the 
Mediterranean,  Eome  lost  all  her  possessions  in  Africa, 
while  both  in  Europe  and  Asia  she  had  now  a  neigrh-  Effect  of 

.  ,  ^         Saracen 

bour  and  an  enemy  of  quite  another  kind  from  any  conquest 
which  she  had  had  before.  The  Teutonic  conquerors, 
if  conquerors,  had  been  also  disciples  ;  they  became 
part  of  the  Latin  world.  The  Persian,  though  his 
rivalry  was  religious  as  well  as  political,  was  still 
merely  a  rival,  fighting  along  a  single  line  of  frontier. 
But  every  province  that  was  conquered  by  the 
Saracens  was  utterly  lopped  away ;  it  became  the 
possession  of  men  altogether  ahen  and  hostile  in  race, 
language,  manners,  and  religion.  A  large  part  of 
the  Roman  world  passed  from  Aryan  and  Christian  to 
Semitic  and  Mahometan  dominion.  But  the  essential  Different 
differences  among  the  three  main  parts  of  the  Empire  Eastern, 

Latin,  and 

now  showed  themselves  very  clearly.     The  Eastern  ^^^^ 

^  provinces. 

provinces,  where  either  Roman  or  Greek  life  was 
always  an  exotic,  fell  away  at  the  first  touch.  Africa, 
as  being  so  greatly   romanized,  held  out  for  sixty  W7-709. 

i2 
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CHAP,  years.  The  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  now  thoroughly 
-- — r^ — '  Greek,   were   often   ravaged,  but  never   conquered. 

Spain  and  Septimania  were  far  more  easily  conquered 

than  Africa — a   sign  perhaps  that  the  West-Gothic 

rule  was  still  felt  as  foreign  by  the  Eoman  inhabitants. 
With  the  conquest  of  Spain  the  undivided  Saracenic 

Empire,  the  dominion  of  the  single  Caliph,  reached 
Greatest  its  greatest  extent  in  the  three  continents.  Detached 
Saracen  conqucsts  in  Europc  were  made  long  after,  but  on 
750.  the  whole  the  Saracen  power  went  back.   Forty  years 

later  they  lost  Sind^  their  furthest  possession  to  the 
seminition  East.  Fivc  ycars  later  Spain  became  the  seat  of  a 
755.  rival  dynasty,  which  after  a  while  grew  into  a  rival 

Cahphate.  In  the  same  year  the  Saracen  dominion 
Battle  of  for  the  first  time  went  back  in  Europe.  The  battle 
732.  of  Tours  answers  to  the  repulse  of  Attila  at  Chalons ; 

it  did  not  make  changes,  but  hindered  them ;  but 
Frankish  beforc  loug  tlic  ouc  proviucc  which  the  Saracens  held 
septima-     bcyoud  the  Pyrenees,  that  of  Septimania  or  Gothia^ 


ma. 


7fto.  was  won  from  them  by  the  Franks. 

§  4.  Settlements  of  the  Slavonic  Nations. 

The  movements  of  the  sixth  century  began  to 
bring  into  notice  a  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of 
nations  which  was  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
aiovementh  affairs  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  These  were 
Slaves.  the  various  nations  of  the  great  Slavonic  race.  We  are 
concerned  with  their  history  only  so  far  as  it  affects 
that  of  the  Empire,  and  for  the  present  only  of  its 
Eastern  provinces.  They  made  their  way  into  the 
Empire  in  the  same  diversity  of  character  as  the 
Goths  at  an  earlier  time ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
march  of  Theodoric  helped  to  open  a  way  for  their 
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migrations.     But  their  main  importance  began  in  the     chap. 


sixth  century,  when  the  movements  of  the  Avars  seem  ' — ^ — ' 
to  have  had  much  the  same  effect  upon  the  Slaves  which 
the  movements  of  the  Huns  in  the  fourth  century  had 
upon  the  Teutons.  The  inroads  of  the  Avars  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  checked  the  growth  of  Teutonic  powers 
on  the  Lower  Danube,  and  had  led  to  the  Lombard 
settlement  in  Italy.  But  the  Avars  only  formed  the 
vanguard  of  a  number  of  Turanian  nations,  some  of 
them  at  least  Turkish,  which  were  now  pressing  west- 
ward.    The  Avars  formed  a  <?reat  kinordom  in  the  KinKdomof 

^  ^  the  Avars. 

lands  north  of  the  Danube ;  to  the  east  of  them,  along 
the  northern  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  bordering  on  the 
outlying  possessions  and  alUes  of  the  Empire  in  those 
regions,   lay   Magyars^  Patzinaks^   and   the   greater  Magyars, 

&c. 

dominion  of  the  Chazars.  All  these  play  a  part  in 
Byzantine  history ;  and  the  Avars  were  in  the  seventh 
century  the  most  dangerous  invaders  and  ravagers  of 
the  Eoman  territory.  But  south  of  the  Danube  they 
appeared  mainly  as  ravagers  ;  geography  knows  them 
only  in  their  settled  kingdom  to  the  north  of  that 
river.  Even  that  kingdom  lasted  no  very  great  time  ; 
the  real  importance  of  all  these  migrations  consists 
in  the  effect  which  they  had  on  the  great  Aryan  race 
which  now  begins  to  take  its  part  in  history.     The  North- 

•  western 

Slaves   seem  to  have  been  driven  by  the  Turanian  and  south- 

•^  eastern 

incursions  in  two  directions,  to  the  North-west  and  suves. 
to  the  South-west.  The  North-western  Slaves  do  not 
become  of  importance  till  a  httle  later.  But  the 
South-western  division  plays  a  great  part  in  the 
history  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  Their 
position  with  regard  to  tlie  Eastern  Empire  is  a  kind 
of  shadow  of  the  position  held   by   the   Teutonic 
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CHAP,  nations  with  regard  to  the  Western  Empire.  The 
' — ' — '  Slaves  play  in  the  East,  though  less  thoroughly  and 
bfftween  less  brilliantly,  the  same  part,  half  conquerors,  half 
andsiaytt.  disciplcs,  which  the  Teutons  played  in  the  West. 
During  the  sixth  century  they  appear  only  as  rava- 
gers ;  in  the  seventh  they  appear  as  settlers.  There 
8UTooic  seems  no  doubt  that  Herachus  encouraged  Slavonic 
onder         Settlements  south  of  the  Danube,  doubtless  with  a 

Hcrradiiu. 

c.  620.  view  to  defence  against  the  more  dangerous  Avars. 
Much  like  the  Teutonic  settlers  in  the  West,  the 
Slaves  came  in  at  first  as  colonists  under  Imperial 
authority,  and  presently  became  practically  indepen- 
dent. A  number  of  Slavonic  states  thus  arose  in  the 
lands  north  and  east  of  the  Hadriatic,  as  Servia^ 
Chrobatia  or  Croatia^  and  Carinthiay  of  which  the  first 
two  are  historically  connected  with  the  Eastern,  and 
the  third  with  the  Western  Empire.  They  pressed 
within   the   borders  of  the  ancient,  and  even  of  the 

Setaementa  modem  Italian  kingdom ;  Istria  and  much  of  Venetia 

in  IstrUi, 

Venetia,  bccamc  larffclv  Slavonic.  So  did  Dalmatia  yet  more 
t>*-  thoroughly,  with  the  exception  of  the  maritime  cities, 

which,  among  many  vicissitudes,  clave  to  the  Empire. 

And  even  among  them  considerable  revolutions  took 
Dertroc      placc.      Thus   Salona    was   destroyed,   and    out    of 

tiun  of  ^  ^  ^        ^  ^  "^ 

Sai«M,  Diocletian's  palace  in  its  neifjhboui'hood  arose  the 
( »ririn  of  new  city  of  Spalato.  The  Dalmatian  Epidauros  was 
and  Ra-  also  dcstroycd,  and  Ragitsa  took  its  place.  In  many 
of  these  inroads  Slaves  and  Avars  were  mixed  up 
together ;  but  the  lasting  settlements  were  all  Slavo- 
nic.  And  the  state  of  thin<][s  which  thus  be<ran  ha^ 
been  lasting  ;  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Hadriatic 
is  still  a  Slavonic  land  with  an  Italian  fringe. 

In  these  migrations  the  Slaves  displaced  whatever 


gnsa. 
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remnants  were  left  of  the   old  Illyrian  race  in  the     chap. 


lands  near  the  Danube.     They  have  themselves  to  — ^ — * 
some  extent  taken  the  Illyrian  name,  a  change  which  mmt^he 
has  sometimes  led  to  confusion.     But  the  movement     ^ 
for  a  while  went  much  further  south.     The  Slaves 
pressed  on  into  a  large  part  of  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
and,  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,   the  Extent  of 
whole  of  those  lands,  except  the  fortified  cities  and  ■etuemeat. 
a  fringe  along   the  coast,  were   practically  cut  off 
from  the  Empire.     The  name  of  Slamnia  reached 
from   the  Danube  to  Peloponnfisos,  leaving   to   the 
Empire  only  islands  and   detached  points  of  coast 
from  Venice  round   to  Thessalonica.     Their  settle- 
ments  in  these  regions  gave  a  new  meaning  to  an 
ancient  name,  and  the  word  Macedonian  now  began  to 
mean  Slavonic.   The  Slavonic  occupation  of  Greece  is 
a  fact  which  must  neither  be  forgotten  nor  exagge- 
rated.    It  certainly  did  not  amount  to  an  extirpation  Nature  of 
of  the  Greek  nation  ;  but  it  certainly  did  amount  to  settlement 

in  Greece. 

an  occupation  of  a  large  part  of  the  country,  which 
was  hellenized  afresh  from  those  cities  and  districts 
which  remained  Greek  or  Koman.  While  these 
changes  were  going  on  in  the  Hadriatic  and  ^gasan 
lands,  another  immigration  later  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury took  place  in  the  lands  south  of  the  lower 
Danube,  and  drove  back  the  Imperial  frontier  to 
Haimos.  This  was  the  incursion  of  the  Bulgarians^  ^^^^^^ 
another  Turanian  people,  Finnish  rather  than  Turkish,  ^!^ 
but  one  whose  history  has  been  different  from  that 
of  most  of  the  Turanian  immigrants.  By  mixture 
with  Slavonic  subjects  and  neighbours  they  became 
practically  Slavonic,  and  they  still  remain  a  people 
speaking  a  Slavonic  language.     Thus  the  Empire, 
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CHAP,     though  it  still  kept  its  possessions  in  Italy,  together 
**"^    ■     '  with  the  great  Mediterranean  islands — though  its  hold 

The  East-  ^  ° 

era  Empire  qu  Westem  Africa  lasted  on  into  the  eighth  century — 

Oit  short  in  o  •/ 

'^""^mIiU.  ^^^^g^i  1*  Still  kept  outlying  possessions  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  Euxine — ^was  cut 
short  in  that  great  peninsula  which  seems  made  to 
be  the  immediate  possession  of  the  New  Bome. 

Mcwrid  in-  But,  cxactlv  as  happened  in  the  West,  the  loss  of 

r'onrtanti-  political  dominiou  carried  with  it  the  growth  of  moral 
dominion.  The  nations  which  pressed  into  these  pro- 
vinces gradually  accepted  Christianity  in  its  Eastern 
form,  and  they  have  always  looked  up  to  Constantinople 
with  a  feeling  the  same  in  kind,  but  less  strong  in  de- 
gree, as  that  with  which  the  West  has  looked  up  to  the 

Extent  of    elder  Eome.    But,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 

the  Eastern  '  ^  ^  ^  *=• 

Empire.  tury,  thoiigh  the  Imperial  power  still  held  posts  here 
and  there  from  the  pillars  of  Herakles  to  the  Kimme- 
rian  Bosporos,  Saracens  on  the  one  side  and  Slaves 
on  the  other  had  cut  short  the  continuous  Eoman 
dominion  to  a  comparatively  narrow  space.  The 
unbroken  possessions  of  Caesar  were  now  confined 
to  Thrace  and  that  sohd  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor 
which  the  Saracens  constantly  ravaged,  but  never 
conquered.  Mountains  had  taken  the  place  of  rivers 
as  the  great  boundaries  of  the  Empire:  instead  of 
the  Daimbe  and  the  Euphrates,  the  Koman  Terminus 
had  fallen  back  to  Haimos  and  Tauros. 


§  5.    The  Tramfer  of  the  Westem  Empire  to 

the  Franks. 

Growth  of  Meanwhile  we  must  go  back  to  the  West,  and 

trace  the  growth  of  the  great  power  which  was  there 
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growing  up,  a  power  which,  wiiile  the  elder  Empire     chap. 
was  thus  cut  short  in  the  East,  was  in  the  end  to  sup-  — * — ' 
plant  it  in  the  West  by  the  creation  of  a'  rival  Empire. 
For  a  while  the  Franks  and  the  Empire  had  only  oc- 
casional dealings  with  each  other.     Next  to  Britain, 
which  had  altogether  ceased  to  be  part  of  the  Roman 
world,  the  part  of  the  Western  Empire  which  was 
least  affected   by  the  re-awakening  of  the   Roman 
power  in  the  East  was  the  former  province  of  Trans- 
alpine  Gaul.     The   power  of  the  Franks  was   fast 
spreading,  both  in  their  old  home  in  Germany  and  in 
their  new  home  in  Gaul.     The  victory  of  Chlodwig  Prankish 
over  the   Alemanni  made  the  Franks   the   leading  theAie- 
people  of  Germany.     The  two  German  powers  which 
had  so  long  been  the  chief  enemies  of  the  Roman 
power  along  the  Rhine  were  now  united.   Throughout 
the  sixth  century  the  German  dominion  of  the  Franks 
was  growing.   The  Frankish  supremacy  was  extended 
over  Thurinqia.  and  later  in  the  century  over  Bavaria,  of  the  xhu- 
The  Bavaria  of  this  age,  it  must  be  remembered,  has  % 

^    '  '  ofBavana. 

a  much  wider  extent  to  the  south  than  the  Bavaria  of 
modern  geography,  reaching  to  the  northern  borders 
of  Italy.  The  Bavarians  seem  to  have  been  themselves 
but  recent  settlers  in  the  land  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Danube ;  but  their  immigration  and  their  reduction 
under  Frankish  supremacy  made  the  lands  immediately 
south  of  the  Danube  thoroughly  Teutonic,  as  the 
earlier  Frankish  conquests  had  done  by  the  lands 
immediately  west  of  the  Rhine.  Long  before  this 
time,  the  Franks  had  greatly  extended  their  dominions 
in  Gaul  also.  In  the  later  years  of  Chlodwig  the  <>>nque!.t 
greater  part  of  Aquitaine  was  won  from  the  West-  ^i°-|®^^j'^" 
Goths.     Further  conquests  at  their  expense  were  532'!^4]^' 
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afterwards  made,  and  about  the  same  time  Burgundy 
came  under  Frankish  supremacy. 

The  Franks  now  held,  either  in  possession  or  de- 
pendence, the  whole  oceanic  coast  of  Gaul ;  but  they 
were  still  shut  out  from  the  Mediterranean.  The 
West-Goths  still  kept  the  land  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  Ehone,  the  land  of  Septimania  or  Gothia.  The 
land  which  was  specially  Provincial  the  first  Roman 
possession  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  the  coast  from  the 
Ehone  to  the  Alps,  formed  part  of  the  East-Gothic 
dominion  of  Theodoric.  An  invasion  of  Italy  during 
the  long  wars  between  the  Goths  and  Eomans  failed 
to  estabhsh  a  Frankish  dominion  on  the  Italian  side 
of  the  Alps.  But  as  the  Franks,  by  their  conquest  of 
Burgundy,  were  now  neighbours  of  Italy,  it  led  to  a 
further  enlargement  of  their  Gaulish  dominions,  and 
to  their  first  acquisition  of  a  Mediterranean  seaboard. 
It  was  now  that  Massalia,  Arelate,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Province  were,  by  an  Imperial  grant,  one  of  the  last 
exercises  of  Imperial  power  in  those  regions,  added  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  Franks.  By  the  time  that  the 
Eoman  reconquest  of  Italy  was  completed,  the  Frank- 
ish dominion,  united  for  a  moment  under  a  single 
head,  took  in  the  whole  of  Gaul,  except  the  small 
remaining  West-Gothic  territory,  together  with  cen- 
tral Germany  and  a  supremacy  over  the  southern 
German  lands.  To  the  north  lay  the  still  independent 
tribes  of  the  Low-Dutch  stock,  Frisian  and  Saxon. 

As  tlie  Frankish  dominion  plays  so  great  a  part 

in  European  history  and  geography,  a  part  in  truth 

second  only  to  that  played  by  the  Eoman  dominion, 

Pwitinn  of  it  will  be  needful  to  consider  the  historical  position  of 

the  Franks.     Their  dominion  was  that  of  a  German 


CeMion  of 
Provonoe. 
586. 


Extent  of 
the  Frank- 
iflh  domi- 


oiona. 
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people  who  had  made  themselves  dominant  alike  in     chap. 
Germany  and  in  Gaul.     But  it  was  only  in  a  small  ' — r^— ' 
part  of  the  Frankish  territory  that  the  Frankish  people 
had  actually  settled.     It  was  only  in  northern  Gaul 
and  central  Germany,  in  the  lands  to  which  they  have 
permanently  given  their  name,  that  the  Franks  can  be 
looked  on  as  really  occupying  the  land.     In   their 
German  territory  they  of  course  remained  German  ;  in 
northern  Gaul  their  position  answered  to  that  of  the 
other  Teutonic  nations  which  had  formed  settlements 
within  the  Empire.     They  were  a  dominant  Teutonic 
race  in  a  Eoman  land.     Gradually  they  adopted  the 
speech  of  the  conquered,  while  the  conquered  in  the 
end  adopted  the  name  of  the  conquerors.   But  the  fu- 
sion of  German  and  Koman  was  slower  in  the  Frankish  of  Fvil^kT"* 
part  of  Gaul  than  elsewhere,  doubtless  because  else-  manl!*^ 
where  the  Teutonic  settlements  were  cut  off  from  their 
older  Teutonic  homes,  while  the  Franks  in  Gaul  had 
their  older  Teutonic  home  as  a  background.     Beyond  German 
the   bounds  of  these   more  strictly  Frankish  lands,  ishdepen- 

.  .    .  ,  denciwt  cf 

German  and  Gaulish,  the  dominion  of  the  Franks  was  the  Franks. 

at   most  a  political  supremacy,  and  in   no   sense  a 

national  settlement.  In  Germany  Bavaria  was  ruled  by 

its  own  vassal  princes;  in  Gaul  south  of  the  Loire  the 

Frank  was  at  most  an  external  ruler.     Aquitaine  had 

to  be  practically  conquered  over  and  over  again,  and 

new  dynasties  of  native  princes  were  constantly  rising 

up.     The  Teutonic  element  in  Southern  Gaul,  an  ele-  Ethnoiopy 

ofSouthmi 

ment  much  slighter  than   the  Teutonic   element  in  GauL 
Northern  Gaul,  is  not  Frankish,  but  Gothic  and  Bur- 
gundian.     The  native  Romance  speech  of  those  lands 
is    wholly  different  from    the  Eomance   speech   of 
Northern  Gaul.    In  short,  there  was  really  nothing  in 
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■"    •    — 
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common  between  the  two  great  parts  of  Gaul,  the 
lands  south  and  the  lands  north  of  the  Loire,  except 
their  union,  first  under  Boman  and  then  under  Frank  • 
ish  dominion.  And  in  Armorica  the  old  Celtic  popu- 
lation, strengthened  by  settlers  from  Britain,  formed 
another  and  a  yet  more  distinct  element. 

Thus  within  the  Frankish  dominions  there  were 
wide  national  diversities,  containing  the  germs  of 
future  divisions.  It  needed  a  strong  hand  even  to 
keep  the  Teutonic  and  the  Latin  Francia  together, 
much  more  to  keep  together  all  the  dependent  lands, 
German  and  GauKsh.  During  the  ages  when  the 
Empire  was  being  cut  short  by  Lombards,  Goths, 
Slaves,  and  Saracens,  the  Frankish  dominion  was  never 
in  the  like  sort  cut  short  by  foreign  settlements ;  but 
its  whole  history  under  the  Merowingian  dynasty  is  a 
history  of  divisions  and  reunions.  The  tendencies  to 
division  which  were  inherent  in  the  condition  of  the 
country  were  strengthened  by  endless  partitions  among 
the  members  of  the  reigning  house.  Speaking  roughly, 
it  may  be  said  tliat  the  more  strictly  Frankish  terri- 
tory showed  a  tendency  to  divide  itself  into  two  parts, 
the  Eastern  or  Teutonic  land,  Austria  or  Austrasia^ 
and  Neustria^  the  Western  or  Eomance  land.  These 
were  severally  the  germs  which  grew  into  the  king- 
doms of  Germany  and  France.  As  for  the  mere  name 
of  Francia^  it  fared  like  other  names  of  the  kind  ;  it 
shifted  its  geographical  use  according  to  the  wander- 
ings of  the  people  from  whom  it  was  taken.  After 
many  such  changes  of  meaning,  it  gradually  settled 
down  as  the  name  of  those  parts  of  Germany  and 
Gaul  where  it  still  abides.  There  are  the  Teutonic 
or  Austrian  Francia^  part  of  which  still  keeps  the 
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name  of  Franken  or  Franconia,  and  the  Eomance  or     chap. 

V. 

Neustrian  Francia^   which   by   various   annexations  • — r^ — • 
has  grown  into  modern  France. 

At  last,  after  endless  divisions,  reconquests,  and  ThoKaru 
reunions,  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Frankish  terri-  Po"c\ 
tory,  the  whole  Frankish  dominion  was  again,  in  the  ^^45*^7^ 
second  half  of  the  eighth  century,  joined  together 
under  the  Australian,  the  purely  German,  house  of  the 
Karlings.     The  Dukes  and  Kings  of  that  house  con- 
solidated and   extended   the   Frankish   dominion  in 
every  direction.   Under  Pippin  and  Charles  the  Great, 
the  power  of  the  ruUng  race  was  more  firmly  esta- 
blished over  the  dependent  states,  such  as  Bavaria  and 
Aquitaine.     Under  Pippin  the  conquest  of  the  pro-  Pippin 

conquers 

vince  of  Septimania,  once  Gothic,  in  his  day  Saracen,  Septima- 


nia. 


extended  the  Frankish  power  over  the  whole  of  Gaul ;  762. 
and  under  Charles  the  Great,  the  Frankish  dominion  conquests 

^        T     T   ,  •  !•  ^     •  T  of  Charles 

was  extended  by  a  series  of  conquests  m  every  direc-  the  Great, 
tion.  Of  these,  his  ItaUan  conquests  were  rather  the 
winning  of  a  new  crown  for  the  Frankish  king  than 
the  extension  of  the  Frankish  kingdom.  But  the 
conquest  of  Saxony  at  the  one  end  and  of  the  Spanish 
March  at  the  other,  as  well  as  the  overthrow  of  the 
Pannonian  kingdom  of  the  Avars,  were  in  the  strictest 
sense  extensions  of  the  Frankish  dominions.  The 
Frankish  power  which  now  plays  so  great  a  part  in  German 
the  world  was   a  power  essentially  German.      The  theFrank- 

y  -^  ^  ish  power. 

Franks  and  their  kings,  the  kings  who  reigned  from 
the  Elbe  to  the  Ebro,  were  German  in  blood,  speech, 
and  feeling ;  but  they  bore  rule  over  other  lands, 
German,  Latin,  and  Celtic,  in  many  various  degrees 
of  incorporation  and  subjection. 

Thus  "the  effect  of  the  Saracen  conquests  was  to 
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CHAP,     leave  in  Europe  one  purely  European  power,  namely 


' — ' — '  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  one  power  both  European 

The  three 

great  pow-  and  Asiatic,  namely  the  Boman  Empire  with  its  seat 

era  of  the  ^  j  r 

ti^*^**""  ^^  Constantinople,  and   one   power  at  once  Asiatic, 

pJJJJJ^     African,  and  European,  namely  the  Saracen  Caliphate. 

®*^^***^     Through  the  eighth  century  these  three  are  the  great 

powers  of  the  world,  to  which  the  other  nations  of 

Europe  and  Asia  form,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  a 

Character    mere  backgrouud.     But  the  Caliphate,  as  a  Semitic 

Caliphate,    and  Mahometan  power,  could  be  European  only  in  a 

geographical  sense.     Even  after  the  estabUshment  of 

The  Sara-    the  independent  Saracen  dominion  in  Spain,  the  new 

oen  domi-  ^ 

nwn  in  powcT  stiU  remained  an  exotic.  A  great  country  of 
Western  Europe  was  no  longer  ruled  from  Damascus 
or  Bagdad  ;  but  the  emirate,  afterwards  Caliphate,  of 
Cordova,  and  the  kingdoms  into  which  it  afterwards 
broke  up,  still  remained  only  geographically  Euro- 
pean. They  were  portions  of  Asia — ^in  after  times 
rather  of  Africa — thrusting  themselves  into  Europe, 
like  the  Spanish  dominion  of  Carthage  in  earlier  times. 
The  two  great  Cliristian  powers,  the  two  great  really 
European  powers,  are  the  Boman  and  the  Frankish. 
We  now  come  to  the  process  which  for  a  while  caused 
tlie  Boman  and  Frankish  names  to  have  the  same 
meaning  within  a  large  part  of  Europe,  and  by  which 
the  two  seats  of  Boman  dominion  were  again  parted 
asunder,  never  to  be  reunited. 

Reiationsof         The   Way   by   which   the   Boman   and  Frankish 

Ind  the       powcrs  camc  to  afiect  one  another  was  through  the 

'"^"*'      affairs  of  Italy.     The  steps  by  which  the  Imperial 

power  was,  during  the  eighth  century,  weakened  step 

The  impe-   bv  Step  in  the  territories  which  still  remained  to  the 

rial  poflsea-       "/a 

jions  in      Empire  in  central  Italy  are,  either  from  an  ecclesias- 
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tical  or  from  a  strictly  historical  point  of  view,  of    chap. 
surpassing  interest.     But,  as  long  as  the  authority  of  — ^ — ' 
the  Emperor  was  not  openly  thrown  off,  no  change 
was  made.t)n  the  map.     The  events  of  those  times 
which  did  make  a  change  on  the  map  were,  first  the  Lombard 
conquest  of  the  Exarchate  by   the  Lombards,  and  oflXe** 
secondly,  the  overthrow  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  overthrow' 
itself  by  the   Frank  king  Charles  the  Great.     The  LomiMurd* 
Frankish  power  was  thus  at  last  established  on  the  774. 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that 
the  new  conquest  was  not  incorporated   with  the 
Frankish    dominion.      Charles   held   his  Italian  do-  Lombapdy 
minion  as  a  separate  dominion,  and  called  himself  kingdom. 
King  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards.     He  also  bore 
the  title  of  Patrician  of  the  Komans ;  but,  though 
the  taking  of  that  title  was  of  great  poUtical  sig- 
nificance, it  did  not  affect  geography.     The  title  of  Title  of 

.     .  Patrician* 

Patrician  of  itself  implied  a  commission  from  the 
Emperor,  and,  though  it  was  bestowed  by  the  Bishop 
and  people  of  Bome  without  the  Imperial  consent, 
the  very  choice  of  the  title  showed  that  the  Imperial 
authority  was  not  formally  thrown  off.  Charles,  as 
Patrician,  was  virtually  sovereign  of  Eome,  and  his 
acquisition  of  the  patriciate  practically  extended  his 
dominion  from  the  Ocean  to  the  frontiers  of  Bene- 
ventum.  But,  down  to  his  Imperial  coronation  in  Nominal 
the  last  week  of  the  eighth  century,  the  Emperor  ofthe" 
who  reigned  in  the  New  Eome  was  still  the  nominal 
sovereign  of  the  Old.  The  event  of  the  year  800, 
with  all  its  weighty  significance,  did  not  practically 
either  extend  the  territories  of  Charles  or  increase  his 
powers. 

Still  the  Imperial  coronation  of  Charles  is  one  of 
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CHAP,  the  great  landmarks  both  of  history  and  of  historical 
^■•-^^ — '  geography.  The  whole  poUtical  system  of  Europe 
fhff»t    was  changed  when  the  Old  Rome  cast  off  its  formal 

rial  coruna-  ^ 

tionof       allegiance  to  the  New,  and  chose  the  King  of  the 

Chmrles.  ^  '  ^ 

^^-  Franks  and  Lombards  to  be  Emperor  of  the  Eomans. 

Though  the  powers  of  Charles  were  not  increased  nor 
his  dominions  extended,  he  held  everything  by  a  new 

Final  divi-    title.     The  Roman  Empire  was  di\aded,  never  to  be 

.won  of  the  ^       ^  ^ 

Empire,  joined  together  again.  But  its  Western  half  now 
took  in,  not  only  the  greatest  of  its  lost  provinces, 
but  vast  regions  which  had  never  formed  part  of  the 
Empire  in  the  days  of  Trajan  himself.  Again,  the 
distinctive  character  of  the  older  Boman  Empire  had 
been  the  absence  of  nationaUty.  The  whole  civilized 
world  had  become  Rome,  and  all  its  free  inhabitants 

^"2^°!?,     had  become  Romans.     But  from  this  time  each  of 

nationality 

EmpbS^*^  the  two  divisions  of  the  Empire  begins  to  assume 
l^Greek.  Something  like  a  national  character.  East  and  West 
aUke  remained  Roman  in  name  and  in  political  tra- 
ditions. The  Old  Rome  was  the  nominal  centre  of 
one ;  the  New  Rome  was  both  the  nominal  and  the 
real  centre  of  the  other.  But  there  was  a  sense  in 
which  both  alike  from  this  time  ceased  to  be  Roman. 
The  Western  Empire  passed  to  a  German  king,  and 
later  changes  tended  to  make  his  Empire  more  and 
more  German.  The  Eastern  Empire  meanwhile, 
by  the  successive  loss  of  the  Eastern  provinces,  of 
Latin  Africa,  and  of  Latin  Italy,  became  nearly  co- 
extensive with  those  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  where 
the  Greek  speech  and  Greek  civilization  prevailed. 
From  one  point  of  view,  both  Empires  are  still 
Roman ;  from  another  point  of  view,  one  is  fast  be- 
coming German,  the  other  is  fast  becoming  Greek. 
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And    the   two  powers   into  which   the  old  Roman     chap. 
Empire  is  thus  split  are  in  the  strictest  sense  two 


Empires.     They  are  no  longer  mere  divisions  of  an  the  two  ^ 

Empires. 

Empire  which  has  been  found  to  be  too  great  for  the 
rule  of  one  man.  The  Emperors  of  the  East  and 
West  are  no  longer  Imperial  colleagues  dividing  the 
administration  of  a  single  Empire  between  them. 
They  are  now  rival  potentates,  each  claiming  to  be 
exclusively  the  one  true  Boman  Emperor,  each 
boasting  himself  to  be  the  one  true  representative  of 
the  common  predecessors  of  both  in  the  days  when 
the  Empire  was  still  undivided. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  same  kind  of  xhc  two 
change  which  now  happened  to  the  Christian  Empire,       ^  * 
had  happened  earlier  in  the  century  to  the  Mahometan 
Empire.     The  establishment  of  a  rival  dynasty   at 
Cordova,  even  though  the  assumption  of  the  actual 
title  of  CaUph  did  not  follow  at  once,  was  exactly 
analogous  to  the  estabhshment  of  a  rival  Empire  in 
the  Old  Rome.     The  Mediterranean  world  has  now 
four  great  powers,  the  two  rival  Christian  Empires, 
and  the  two  rival  Mahometan  Caliphates.     Among 
these,  it  naturally  follows  that  each  is  hostile  to  its 
neighbour  of  the  opposite  religion,  and  friendly  to  its 
neighbour's  rival.    The  Western  Emperor  is  the  enemy  Rivalry 
of  the  Western  Caliph,  the  friend  of  the  Eastern.     The  ?»'«  and 

.^  CaliphatM 

Eastern  Emperor  is  the  enemy  of  the  Eastern  Cahph, 
the  friend  of  the  Western.  Thus  the  four  great 
powers  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 
And  it  was  out  of  the  dismemberments  of  the  two 
great  Christian  and  the  two  great  Mahometan  powers 
that  the  later  states.  Christian  and  Mahometan,  of  the 
Mediterranean  world  took  their  rise. 

VOL.  1.  K 
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CHAP.  It  is  a  point  of  geographical  as  well  as  of  historical 

^ — ^ — '  importance   that  Charles   the   Great,  after   he  was 

theOtfo-     crowned  Emperor,  caused  all  those  who  had  been 

E^l^^      hitherto  bound  by  allegiance  to  him  as  King  of  the 

Franks  to  swear  aUegiance  to  him  afresh  as  Eoman 

Emperor.   This  marks  that  all  his  dominions,  Frankish, 

Lombard,  and  strictly  Eoman,  are  to  be  looked  on 

as  forming  part  of  the  Western  Empire.     Thus  the 

Western  Empire  now  took  in  all  those  German  lands 

which  the  old  Boman  Emperors  never  could  conquer. 

Germany  became  part  of  the  Boman  Empire,  not  by 

Bome  conquering  Germany,  but  by  Bome  choosing 

Contrast  of  the  German  king  as  her  Emperor.     The  boundaries 

its  boundi^  ,  . 

rieswith     of  the  Empire  thus  became  different  from  what  they 

thoteofthe  ^  .  -^ 

elder  Em-    had  cvcr  bccu  bcforc.     Of  the  provinces  of  the  old 

pire.  ^  * 

Western  Empire,  Britain,  Africa,  and  all  Spain  save 
one  corner,  remained  foreign  to  the  new  Boman 
Empire  of  the  Franks.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Empire  now  took  in  all  those  lands  in  Germany  and 
beyond  Germany  over  which  the  Frankish  power  now 
reached,  but  which  had  never  formed  part  of  the  elder 
Empire.  The  long  wars  of  Cliarles  with  the  Saxons 
Conquest  of  Icd  to  their  final  conquest,  to  the  incorporation  of 
n^-^M.  Saxony  with  the  Frankish  kingdom,  and,  after  the 
Imperial  coronation  of  the  Frankish  king,  to  its  in- 
corporation with  the  Western  Empire. 

The  conquests  of  Charles  had  thus,  among  their 
other  results,  welded  Germany  into  a  single  whole. 
For  though  the  Franks  had  long  been  the  greatest 
power  in  Germany,  yet  Grermany  could  not  be  said  to 
form  a  single  whole  as  long  as  the  Saxons,  the  greatest 
people  of  Northern  Germany,  remained  independent. 
The  conquest  of  Saxony  brought  the  Frankish  power 
for  the  first  time  in  contact  with  the  Danes  and  the 
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other  people  of  Scandinavia.  The  dominions  of  Charles     chap. 
took  in  what  was  then  called  Saxony  beyond  the  Elbe,  ' — ." — ' 
that  is  the  modern  Holstein,  and  the  Eider  was  fixed  Boundary 

ofthe 

as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Empire.     More  than  Eider, 
one  Danish  king  did  homage  to  Charles  and  to  some 
of  the  Emperors  after  him  ;  but  Denmark  was  never 
incorporated  with  the  Empire   or   even   made  per- 
manently dependent.     To   the  east,  the   immediate  Slavonic 

,  *llie8  and 

dominions  of  Charles  stretched  but  a  little  way  beyond  neiKh- 

boars. 

the  Elbe  ;  but  here  the  Western  Empire  came  in  con- 
tact, as  the  Eastern  had  done  at  an  earlier  time  and 
by  a  different  process,  with  the  widely  spread  nations 
of  the  Slavonic  race.  The  same  movements  which  had 
driven  one  branch  of  that  race  to  the  south-west  had 
driven  another  branch  to  the  north-west,  and  the  wars 
of  Charles  in  those  regions  gave  his  Empire  a  fringe  of 
Slavonic  allies  and  dependents  along  both  sides  of  the 
Elbe,  forming  a  barrier  between  the  immediate  domi- 
nions of  the  Empire  and  the  independent  Slaves  to  the 
east.  To  the  south  Charles  overthrew  the  kingdom  overthrow 
of  the  Avars ;  he  thus  extended  his  dominions  on  the  kingdom. 

796. 

side  of  south-eastern  Germany,  and  here  he  came  in 
contact  with  the  southern  branch  of  the  Slaves,  a  por- 
tion of  whom,  in  Carinthia  and  the  neighbouring  lands, 
became  subjects  of  his  Empire.  In  Spain  he  acquired 
the  north-eastern  corner  as  far  as  the  Ebro,  forming  The  Span- 
the  Spanish  March  of  his  kingdom  and  Empire.  778. 

Thus  the  new  Western  Empire  took  in  all  Gaul,  all  Divinion^ 

ofthe  Em- 

that  was  then  Germany,  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  and  pire. 
a  small  part  of  Spain.^     It  thus  took  in  both  Teutonic 

'  The  geograpbiciil  extent  of  the  Prankish  dominion  before  and 
after  the  conquest  of  Charles  is  most  fully  marked  by  Elinhard,  Vita 
KAToli,  c  15. 

x2 
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CHAP,     and  Romance  lands,  and  contained  in  it  the  germs  of 
' — ' — '  the  chief  nations  of  modern  Europe.     It  was  a  step 
towards  the  formation  of  those  nations  when  Charles, 
following  the  example  botli  of  earlier  Eoman  Emperors 
and  of  earUer  Frankish  kings,  planned  several  divi- 
sions of  his  dominions  among  his  sons.     Owing  to  the 
deaths  of  all  his  sons  but  one,  none  of  these  divisions 
took  effect.     And  it  should  be  noticed  that  as  yet 
none  of  these  schemes  of  division  agreed  with  any 
great  natural  or  national  boundary.     They  did  not 
even  foreshadow  the  division  which  afterwards  took 
place,  and  out  of  which  the  chief  states  of  Western 
Europe  grew.     In  two  cases  only  was  anything  like  a 
national  kingdom  thought  of.     Charles's  son  Lewis 
Kinffrtomof  rcigncd  under  him  as  king  in  Aquitaine^  a  kingdom 
which  took  in  all  Southern  Gaul  and  the  Spanish 
March,  answering  pretty  nearly  to  the  lands  of  the 
Death  of     Provcn^al  tongue  or  tongue  of  Oc.     And  when  Charles 
814.  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  tlie  Empire  by  Lewis, 

Charles's  grandson   Bernard    still  went  on    reigning 
Kingiiom     under  his  uncle  as  King  of  Italy.     The  Kingdom  of 
Italy  must  be  understood  as  taking  in  the   Italian 
mainland,  except  the  lands  in  the  south  wliich  were 
held  by  the  dependent  princes  of  Beneventum  and  by 
T'seofthe    the  rival  Emperors  of  the  East.     During  this  period 
Francia.      Fraiicia  commonly  means  the  strictly  Frankish  king- 
doms, GauUsh  and  German.     The  words  Gallia  and 
Germania  are  used  in  a  strictly  geographical  sense. 

§  6.  Northern  Europe. 

Siandini-  Mcanwhilc  other  nations  were  beginning  to  show 

Eugiuh!      themselves  in  those  parts  of  Europe  which  lay  beyond 

the  Empire.     In  north-western  Europe  two  branches 
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of  the  Teutonic  race  were  fast  growing  into  impor-     chap. 
tance ;  the  one  in  lands  which  had  never  been  part  of  ' — ^ — ' 


the  Empire,  the  other  in  a  land  which  had  been  part 
of  it,  but  which  had  been  so  utterly  severed  from 
it  as  to  be  all  one  as  if  it  had  never  belonged  to  it. 
These  were  the  Scandinavian  nations  in  the  two  great 
peninsulas  of  Northern  Europe,  and  the  English  in 
the  isle  of  Britain.  The  history  of  these  two  races 
is  closely  connected,  and  it  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  history  of  Europe  in  general* 

In  Britain  itself  the  progress  of  the  English  arms  stMgMof 
had  been  gradual.     Sometimes   conquests  from  tlie  «)nquegtof 
Britons  were  made  with  great  speed :  sometimes  the 
English  advance  was  checked  by  successes  on   the 
British  side,  by  mere  inaction,  or  by  wars  between 
the  different  Enghsh  kingdoms.     The  fluctuations  of 
victoiy,  and  consequently  of  boundaries,  between  the 
English  kingdoms  were  quite  as  marked  as  the  warfare 
between  the  English  and  the  Britons.     Among  the  The 
many  Teutonic  settlements  in  Britain,  small  and  great,  kingdoms. 
seven  kingdoms  stand  out  as  of  special  importance, 
and  three  of  these,  Wessexy  Mercia^  and  Northumber- 
landy  again  stand  out  as  candidates  for   a  general 
supremacy  over  the  whole  English  name.     At  the  end  ®"*"5  ^^. 
of  the  eighth  century  a  large  part  of  Britain  remained,  ^*jj^^'*** 
as  it  still  remains,  in  the  hands  of  the  elder  Celtic 
inhabitants  ;  but  the  parts  which  they  still  kept  were 
now  cut  off  from  each   other.     Cornwall  or    West-  Celtic 

states. 

WaleSy  North' Wales  (answering  nearly  to  the  modern 
principality),  and  Strathclyde  or  Cumberland  (a  much 
larger  district  than  the  modem  county  so  called)  were 
all  the  seats  of  separate,  though  fluctuating,  British 
states.     Beyond  the  Forth  lay  the  independent  king- 
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CHAP,     doms  of  the  Picts  and  ScotSj  which,  in  the  course  of 
' — -^ — •  the  ninth  century,  became  one. 
we«t-  I^  was  the   West-Saxon  kingdom  to  which   the 

supremacy  Supremacy  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  Britain,  Teutonic 
EiviKsrht  and  Celtic,  came  in  the  end.  Ecgberht,  its  king,  had 
been  a  friend  and  guest  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  he 
had  most  likely  been  stirred  up  by  his  example  to  do 
in  his  own  island  what  Charles  had  done  on  the  main- 
land. In  the  course  of  his  reign,  West- Wales  was 
completely  conquered ;  the  other  English  kingdoms, 
together  with  North -Wales,  were  brought  into  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  dependence.  But  both  in 
North-Wales  and  also  in  Mercia,  Northumberland,  and 
East-Anglia,  the  local  kings  went  on  reigning  under 
the  supremacy  of  the  King  of  the  West-Saxons,  who 
now  began  sometimes  to  call  himself  Kiriff  of  the 
English.  In  the  north  both  Scotland  and  Strath- 
clyde  remained  quite  independent. 
The  Scan-  That  part  also  of  the  Teutonic  race  which  lay 

ntl^o^''     altogether  beyond  the  bounds  of  the   Empire   now 
The  Danes,  begins  to  bc  of  importance.     The  Danes  are  heard  of 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Justinian  ;  but  neither  they 
nor  the  other  Scandinavian  nations   play  any  part 
in   history   before   the   time  of  Charles  the   Great. 
A  number  of  small  states  gradually  settled  down 
into  three  great  kingdoms,  which  remain  still,  though 
their  boundaries  have  greatly  changed.     The  boun- 
dary between  Denmark  and  the  Empire  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  fixed  at  the  Eider.     Besides  the  peninsula 
of  Jutland  and  the  islands  which  still  belong  to  it, 
Kxtcnt  of    Denmark  took  in  Scania  and  other  lands  in  the  south 
nnd  Xor-     of  the  great  peninsula  that  now  forms  Sweden  and 
Norway.    Norway,  on    the   other  hand,  ran  much 
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fiirther  inland,  and  came  down  much  further  south     chap 
than  it  does  now.     These  points  are  of  importance,  ' — ' — ^ 
because  they  show  the  causes  of  the  later  history  of 
the  three  Scandinavian  states.     Both  Denmark  and 
Norway  had  a  great  front  to  the  Ocean,  while  Swithiod 
and  Gauthiodj  the  districts  whose  union  formed  the 
original  kingdom  of  Sweden,  had  no  opening  that  way,  Sweden, 
but  were  altogether  turned  towards  the  Baltic.     It 
thus  came  about  that  for  some  centuries  both  Denmark 
and  Norway  played  a  much  greater  part  in  the  general 
affairs  of  Europe  than  Sweden  did.     Denmark  was  an  Danish  «nd 

Norwegian 

immediate  neighbour  of  the  Empire,  and  from  both  Den-  aetuements. 
mark  and  Norway  men  went  out  to  conquer  and  settle 
in  various  parts  of  Britain,  Ireland  and  Gaul,  besides 
colonizing   the  more  distant  and  uninhabited  lands 
of  Iceland  and  Greenland.      Meanwhile  the  Swedes  PrcMureof 
pressed  eastward  on  the  Finnish  and  Slavonic  people  the  Eaat. 
beyond  the  Baltic.     In  this  last  way  they  had  a  great 
effect  on  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Empire ;  but  in 
Western  history  Sweden  counts  for  very  little  till  a 
much  later  time. 

During  the  period  which  has  been  dealt  with  in  Summary. 
this  chapter,  taking  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
centuries,  we  thus  see,  first  of  all  the  reunion  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  under  Justinian — 
then  the  lopping  away  of  the  Eastern  and  African- 
provinces  by  the  conquests  of  the  Saracens — then  the 
gradual  separation  of  all  Italy  except  the  south,  ending 
in  the  re  establishment  of  a  separate  Western  Empire 
under  Charles  the  Great.  We  thus  get  two  great 
Christian  powers,  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires, 
balanced    by    two   great  Mahometan    powers,    the 
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CHAP.  Eastern  and  Western  Caliphates.  All  the  older  Teu- 
' — • — '  tonic  kingdoms  have  either  vanished  or  have  grown 
into  something  wholly  different.  The  Vandal  kingdom 
of  Africa  and  the  East-Gk)thic  kingdom  have  wholly 
vanished.  The  West-Gothic  kingdom,  cut  short  by 
Franks  on  one  side  and  by  Saracens  on  the  other, 
survives  only  in  the  form  of  the  small  Christian  prin- 
cipaUties  which  still  held  their  ground  in  Northern 
Spain.  The  Prankish  kingdom,  by  swallowing  up  the 
Gothic  and  Burgundian  dominions  in  Gaul,  the  in- 
dependent nations  of  Germany,  the  Lombard  kingdom, 
and  the  more  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Empire 
in  Italy,  has  grown  into  a  new  Western  Empire.  The 
two  Empires,  both  still  politically  Roman,  are  fast 
becoming,  one  German  and  the  other  Greek.  Mean- 
while, nations  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Empire  are 
growing  into  importance.  The  process  has  begun  by 
which  the  many  small  Teutonic  settlements  in  Britain 
grew  in  the  end  into  the  one  kingdom  of  England. 
The  three  Scandinavian  nations,  Danes,  Swedes,  and 
Norwegians  or  Northmen,  now  begin  to  grow  into 
importance.  In  a  religious  point  of  view,  if  Syria, 
Egypt,  Africa,  and  the  more  part  of  Spain  were  lost 
to  Christendom,  the  loss  was  in  some  degree  made  up 
by  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  in  Britain,  of  the  Old-Saxons  in  Germany,  and 
of  the  other  German  tribes  which  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century  had  still  been  heathen.  At  no  time 
in  the  world's  history  did  the  map  undergo  greater 
changes.  This  period  is  the  time  of  real  transition 
from  the  older  state  of  things  represented  by  the  un- 
divided Boman  Empire  to  the  newer  state  of  things 
in  which  Europe  is  made  up  of  a  great  number  of 
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independent  states.  The  modern  kingdoms  outside 
the  Empire,  in  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  were  already 
forming.  The  great  continental  nations  of  Western 
Europe  had  as  yet  hardly  begun  to  form.  They  were 
to  grow  out  of  the  break-up  of  the  Carolingian  Empire, 
the  Roman  Empire  of  the  Franks. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   BEGIXNIXG   OF  THE   MODERN  EUROPEAN  STATES. 

§  1 .  The  Division  of  the  Frankish  Empire. 

CHAP.     The  great  dominion  of  the  Franks,  the  German  king- 
— * — '  dom  which  had  so  strangely  grown  into  a  new  Western 


DiasoiuUon  Roman  Empire,  did  not  last  long.     In  the  course  of 

Jj^l*     the  ninth  century  it  altogether  fell  to  pieces.     But  the 

process  by  which  it  fell  to  pieces  must  be  carefully 

The  chief    traced,  because  it  was  out  of  its  dismemberment  that 

states  of 

j«»deni       the  chief  states  of  Western  Europe  arose.     Of  all  the 

Kurope  ^  .... 

oflt^^*    possessions  of  the  Carolingian  Empire  in  Germany, 
Nttionid     Gaul,  Italy,  and  Spain,  it  was  only  Italy,  and  some- 

kiiifldoiiis 

not  yet       timcs    Aquitaiuc,   which   showed   any   approach   to 

formed. 

the   character   of  a  separate  or   national   kingdom. 

Northern  Gaul  and  central  Germany  were  still  alike 

Extent  of    Fraucia  ;  and,  though  the  Romance  speech  prevailed 

m  one,  and  the  Teutonic  speech  in  the  other,  no 

national  distindlion  was  drawn  between  them  during 

the  time  of  Charles  the  Great.     Among  the  proposed 

divisions  of  his  Empire,  none  proposed  to  separate 

Neustna  and  Austria^  the  Western  and  the  Eastern 

Separate      Francia.     But  Italy  did  form  a   separate  kingdom 

Italy  and     undcT  the  Superiority  of  the  Emperor  ;  and  so  for  a 

Aquitaine.  . 

while  there  was  an  under-kingdom  of  Aquitaine, 
answering  roughly  to  Gaul  south  of  the  Loire.  This 
is  the  land  of  the  Provenqal  tongue,  the  tongue  of  Oc^ 
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a  tongue  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  reached  to     chap. 
the  Ebro.     It  is  in  the  various  divisions,  contemplated    — -^-^ 

.        1        -r*.  1        Division 

and  actual,  among  the  sons  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  the  ynder 
successor  of  Charles  the  Great,  that  we  see  the  first  H^^- 

'  First 

approaches  to  a  national  division  between  Germany  ^'JJpJJ^ 
and  Gaul,  and  the  first  glimmerings  of  a  state  answering  ^^^^ 
in  any  way  to  France  in  the  modern  sense. 

The  earliest  among  those  endless  divisions  that  we 
need  mention  is  the  division  of  817,  by  which  two  new  Division  of 

817 

subordinate  kingdoms  were  founded  within  the  Em- 
pire. Lewis  and  his  immediate  colleague  Lothar  kept 
in  their  own  hands  Francia^  German  and  Gaulish,  and 
the  more  part  of  Burgundy.  South-western  Gaul, 
Aquitaine  in  the  wide  sense,  with  some  small  parts  of 
Septimania  and  Burgundy,  formed  the  portion  of  one 
under-king ;  south-eastern  Germany,  Bavaria  and  the 
march-lands  beyond  it,  formed  the  portion  of  another. 
Italy  still  remained  the  portion  of  a  third.  Here  we 
have  nothing  in  the  least  answering  to  modern  France. 
The  tendency  is  rather  to  leave  the  immediate  Frankish 
kingdom,  both  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  as  an  undivided 
whole,  and  to  part  off  its  dependent  lands,  German,  iTnion  of 

Gauhsh,  and  Italian.     But,  in  a  much  later  division,  and  Aqui- 
taine the 

Lewis  ffrarited  Neustria  to  his  son  Charles,  and  in  the  fiwtstep  to 

^  the  creation 

next  year,  on  the  death  of  Pippin  of  Aquitaine,  he  ^'^"• 
added  his  kingdom  to  that  of  Charles.     A  state  was 
thus  formed  which  answers  roughly  to  the  later  king- 
dom of  France,  as  it  stood  before  the  long  series  of 
French  encroachments  on  the  German  and  Burgundian  character 

'^  of  the 

lands.     The  kingdom  thus  formed  had  no   definite  '^«»'«n« 

.  ...  Kingdom, 

name,  and  it  answered  to  no  national  division.  It  was 
indeed  mainly  a  kingdom  of  the  Romance  speech,  but 
it  did  not  answer  to  any  one  of  the  great  divisions  of 
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CHAP,     that  speech.     It  was  a  kingdom  formed  by  accident, 
' — r-^*  because  Lewis  wished  to  increase  the  portion  of  his 
youngest  son.     Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we 
have  here  the  first  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  France^ 
though  it  was  not  till  after  several  other  stages  that 
vImJ^  ®^  the  kingdom  thus  formed  took  that  name.    The  final 
^^'  division  of  Verdun  went  a  step  further  in  the  direction 

of  the  modem  map.  It  left  Charles  in  possession  of 
a  kingdom  which  still  more  nearly  answered  to  France, 
as  France  stood  before  its  fiurgundian  and  Ger- 
man annexations.  It  also  founded  a  kingdom  which 
roughly  answered  to  the  later  Germany  before  its 
great  extension  to  the  East  at  the  expense  of  the 
Slavonic  nations.  And,  as  the  Western  kingdom  was 
formed  by  the  addition  of  Aquitaine  to  the  Western 
Francia^  so  the  Eastern  kingdom  was  formed  by  the 
addition  of  the  Eastern  Francia  to  Bavaria-  Lewis  of 
Bavaria  became  king  of  a  kingdom  which  we  are 
tempted  to  call  the  kingdom  of  Germany.  Still  it 
would  as  yet  be  premature  to  speak  of  France  at 
all,  or  even  to  speak  of  Germany,  except  in  the  geo- 
Kingdoms  graphical  sense.  The  two  kingdoms  are  severally  the 
era  and  kiuffdoms  of  the  Edsteim  and  of  the  Western  Franks. 
Frankg,  But  bctwccn  thcsc  two  statcs  the  policy  of  tlie  ninth 
century  instinctively  put  a  barrier.  The  Emperor 
Lothar,  besides  Italy,  kept  a  long  narrow  strip  of 
territory  between  the  dominions  of  his  Eastern  and 
Western  brothers.  After  him,  Italy  remained  to  his 
son  the  Emperor  Lewis,  while  the  borderlands  of  Ger- 
many and  Gaul  passed  to  the  younger  Lothar.  This 
land,  having  thus  been  the  dominion  of  two  Lothars, 
took  the  name  of  Lotharingiay  Lothringen^  or  Lorraine^ 
of  Lothar^    a  uamc  which  part  of  it  has  kept  to  this  day.    This 
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kingdom,  sometimes  attached  to  the  Eastern  kingdom,     chap. 
sometimes  to  the  Western,  sometimes  divided  between  - — ^^ — ' 

Loth- 

the  two,  sometimes  separated  from  both,  always  kept  nngen, 
its  character  of  a  borderland.     The  kingdom  to  the  The 

Western 

west  of  it,  in  Uke  manner  took  the  name  of  Karolingia^  Kingdom 

cdlled 

which,  according   to   the   same  analogy,  should  be  KaroHngia. 
Karlingen  or  Charlaine.     It  is  only  by  a  caprice  of 
language  that  the  name  of  Lotharingia  has  survived, 
while  that  of  KaroUngia  has  died  out. 

Meanwhile,  in   south-eastern  Gaul,  between  the  Burgundy, 

or  the 

Ehone  and  the  Alps,  another  kingdom  arose,  namely  Middle 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,     Under  Charles  the  Third, 
commonly  known  as  the  Fat,  all  the  Frankish  domi-  union 
nions,  except  Burgundy,  were   again   united   for   a  Chariesthe 
moment.     On  his  deposition  they  split  asunder  again.  884.* 
We  have  now  four  distinct  kingdoms,  those  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Franks^  the  forerunners  of  Ger-  Division  on 
many  and  France,  the  kingdom  oi Italy ^  and  Burgundy^  tion. 
sometimes  forming  one  kingdom  and  sometimes  two. 
Lotharingia    remained    a    borderland    between    the 
Eastern  and  Western  kingdoms,  attached  sometimes 
to  one,  sometimes  to  the  other.  Out  of  these  elements 
arose  the  great   kingdoms  and  nations  of  Western 
Europe.     The  four  can  hardly  be  better   described 
than  they  are  by  the  Old-Enghsh  Chronicler:  'Arnulf 
then  dwelled  in  the  land  to  the  east  of  Ehine ;  and 
Rudolf  took  to  the  Middle  kingdom ;  and  Oda  to  the 
West  deal ;  and  Berengar  and  Guy  to  the  Lombards' 
land,  and  to  the  lands  on  that  side  of  the  mountain.' 
But  the  geography  of  all  the  four  kingdoms  which 
now  arose  must  be  described  at  somewhat  greater 
length. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  these  divisions 
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CHAP,     of  the  great  Frankish  dominion  were,  in  theory,  like 
' — - — '  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  Empire,  a  mere  parcelling 
out  of  a  common  possession  among  several  royal  col- 
No  formal    leagues.     The  kings  had  no  special  titles,  and  their 

uiw8  or 

th"FJ»k    d^"^^^'^  ^^^  ^o  special  names  recognized  in  formal 

jJJ^8^     use.     Every  king  who  ruled  over  any  part  of  the 

Frankish  dominions  was  a  King  of  the  Franks,  just 

as  all  among  tlie  many  rulers  of  the  Eoman  Empire  in 

the  days  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine  were  equally 

Eoman  Augusti  or  Csesars.     As  the  kings  and  their 

kingdoms  had  no  formal  titles  specially  set  apart  for 

them,  the  writers  of  the  time  had  to  describe  them  as 

varioM       they  miffht.^     The  Eastern  part  of  the  Frankish  domi- 

the  KMtern  nious,  the  lot  of  Lewis  the  German  and  his  successors, 

Kiaffaom 

or  cer-  ig  tj^^g  called  the  Eastern  Kinqdom^  the  Teutonic  Kimi- 
dom.  Its  king  is  the  King  of  the  East-Franksy  some- 
times simply  the  King  of  the  Eastern  men^  sometimes 
the  King  of  Germany.  This  last  name  is  often  found, 
in  the  ninth  century  as  a  description,  but  it  was  not 
used  as  a  formal  title.  For,  though  convenient  in 
use,  it  was  in  strictness  inaccurate,  as  the  Regnum 
Teutonicum  lay  geographically  partly  in  Germany, 
partly  in  Gaul.*  To  the  men  of  the  Western  kingdom 
the  Eastern  king  sometimes  appeared  as  the  King 
beyond    the    Rhine,     He  himself,  like  other    kings, 

'  The  best  aooonnt  of  the  various  names  by  which  the  EraI- 
FrankLsh  kings  and  their  people  are  described  is  given  bj  Waitz, 
Deutsche  Ver/asaungsgeschicfUe,  v.  121  et  seqq. 

*  So  Wippo  (2)  describes  the  gathering  of  the  men  of  the  king- 
dom :  '  Cis  et  circa  Rhenum  castra  locabant.  Qui  dum  Galliam  a 
Crermanis  dividat,  ex  parte  Germanice  Saxones  cum  sibi  adjacenti- 
bus  Sclavis,  Frand  orientales,  Norici,  Alamanni,  convenere.  De 
Gallia  vero  Franci  qui  super  Khenum  habitant,  Ribuarii,  Liutha- 
ringi,  coadunati  sunt'  These  two  sets  of  Franks  are  again  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Latin  or  French  '  Franci.' 
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for  the  most  part  simply  calls  himself  Rex,  till  the     chap. 
time  came  when   his  rank  as  King  of  Germany  or  — ■ — ' 
of  the  East-Franks  became  simply  a  step  towards  the 
higher  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Komans.     But  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  special  connexion  between  Connexion 
tlie  Roman  Empire  and  the  German  kingdom  did  not  theEaatern 

Kinffdom 

begin  at  once  on  the  division  of  887.     Arnulf  indeed,  "idthe 

Empire 

the  first  German  King  after  the  division,  made  his  imperui 
way  to  Eome  and  was  crowned  Emperor;  and  it  marks  of  AmuS* 
the  position  of  the  Eastern  kingdom  as  the  chief  among 
the  kingdoms  of  the  Franks,  that  the  West-Frankish 
king  Odo  did  homage  to   Arnulf  before  his  lord's  Homage  of 
Imperial  coronation,  when  he  was  still  simply  German  ^"^• 
king.     But  the  rule  that  whoever  was  chosen  King  of 
Germany  had  a  right,  without  further  election,  to  the  Fintinnion 
kingdom  of  Italy  and  to  the  Roman  Empire,  began  with  the 
only  with  the  coronation  of  Otto  the  Great.     Up  to  ^n**""  otto 

•^     ,  ...  the  Great 

that  time,  the  German  king  is  simply  one  among  the  ^*- 
kings  of  the  Franks,  though  it  is  plain  that  he  held 
the  highest  place  among  them. 

This  Eastern  or  German  kingdom,  as  it  came  out 
of  the  division  of  887,  had,  from  north  to  south,  nearly  Extent  of 

■^     theGer- 

the  same  extent  as  the  Germany  of  later  times.     It  m«n  king- 

,  dom. 

Stretched  from  the  Alps  to  the  Eider.  Its  southern 
boundaries  were  somewhat  fluctuating.  Verona  and 
Aqiiileia  are  sometimes  counted  as  a  German  march, 
and  the  boundary  between  Germany  and  Burgundy, 
crossing  the  modem  Switzerland,  often  changed.  To 
the  North-east  the  kingdom  hardly  stretched  beyond 
tlie  Elbe,  except  in  the  small  Saxon  land  between  tlie 
Elbe  and  the  Eider.  The  great  extension  of  the 
German   power   over    the  northern    Slavonic   lands 
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CHAP,     beyond  the  Elbe  had  hardly  yet  begun.     Towards  the 

* — '^ — '  southern  Slaves,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  kin<T- 

thianmark.  doHi,  lay  the  mark  of  Kdmthen  or  Carinthia.     But  the 

The  great    maui  part  of  the  kingdom  consisted  of  the  great  duchies 

of  Saxony^  Eastern  Francia^  Alemannia^  and  Bavaria. 

Of  these   the   two  names  of   Saxony   and    Bavaria 

must  be  carefully  marked  as  having  widely  different 

meanings  from  those  which  they  bear  on  the  modern 

Saxony,      map.    Ancient  Saxony  lies,  speaking  roughly,  between 

the  Eider,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Ehine,  though  it  never 

actually  touches  the  last-named  river.     To  the  south 

Eastern  or    of  Saxouy  lics  the  Eastcm  Francia^  the  centre  and 

Teutonic 

Francia,  kcrncl  of  the  German  kingdom.  The  Main  and  the 
Neckar  both  join  the  Ehine  within  its  borders.  To 
the  south  of  Francia  lie  Alemannia  and  Bavaria. 
Bavaria  reaches  much  further  to  the  east  and  south 
than  the  kingdom  now  so  called,  and  not  nearly  so 
far  to  the  north  and  west.  It  borders  on  Italy,  and 
Alemannia  has  Botzcu  for  its  frontier  town.  Alemannia  is  the 
"i."-  land  in  which  both  the  Ehine  and  the  Danube  take 
their  source ;  it  stretches  on  both  sides  of  the  Bodensee 
or  Lake  of  Constanz,  with  the  Eaetian  Alps  as  its 
southern  boundary.  For  several  ages  to  come,  there 
is  no  distinction,  national  or  even  provincial,  between 
the  lands  north  and  south  of  the  Bodensee. 

i-othar-  These  lands  make  up  the  undoubted  Eastern  or 

German  territory.  To  the  west  of  this  lies  the  border- 
land of  Lotharingia^  which  has  a  history  of  its  own. 
For  the  first  century  after  the  division  of  887,  the 
possession  of  Lotharingia  fluctuated  several  times 
between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  kingdom. 
After  the  change  of  dynasty  in  the  Western  kingdom, 


lugia. 
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VI. 

987. 


Lotharingia  became  definitely  and  undoubtedly  Grer-  chap. 
man  in  allegiance,  though  it  always  kept  up  some- 
thing of  a  distinct  being,  and  its  language  was  partly 
German  and  partly  Romance.  Lotharingia  took  in 
the  two  duchies  of  the  Bipuarian  Lotharingia  and 
Lotharingia  on  the  Mosel,  The  former  contains  a  large 
part  of  the  modern  Belgium  and  the  neighbouring 
lands  on  the  Rhine,  including  the  royal  city  of  Aachen. 
Lotharingia  on  the  Mosel  answers  roughly  to  the  later 
duchy  of  that  name,  though  its  extent  to  the  East  is 
considerably  larger. 

The  part  of  the  Frankish  dominions  to  which  the  The  Went- 
Frankish  name  has  stuck  most  lastingly  has  been  the  dom.  ^^ 
Western  kingdom  or  Karolingia^  which  gradually  got 
the  special  name  of  France.  This  came  about  through 
the  events  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  The 
Western  kingdom,  as  it  was  formed  under  Charles 
the  Bald  and  as  it  remained  after  the  division  of  887,  its  extent 
nominally  took  in  a  great  part  of  modern  France, 
namely  all  west  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone.  It  took  in 
nothing  to  the  east  of  those  rivers,  and  Lotharingia, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  a  borderland  which  at  last 
settled  down  as  part  of  the  Eastern  kingdom.  Thus 
the  extent  of  the  old  Karblingia  to  the  east  was  very 
much  smaller  than  the  extent  of  modern  France. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Western  kingdom  took  in 
lands  at  three  points  which  are  not  part  of  modern 
France.  These  are  the  march  or  county  of  Flanders 
in  the  north,  the  greater  part  of  which  forms  part  of 
the  modern  kingdom  of  Belgium  ;  the  Spanish  March^ 
which  is  now  part  of  Spain ;  and  the  Norman  Islands 
which  are  now  held  by  the  sovereign  of  England. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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CHAP.    And  it  is  hardly  needfd]  to  say  that,  even  within 
' — • — '  these  boundaries,  the  whole  land  was  not  in  the  hands 


of  the  King  of  the  West-Franks.  He  had  only  a 
supremacy,  which  was  apt  to  become  nearly  nominal, 
over  the  vassal  princes  who  held  the  great  divisions 

The  great  of  the  kingdom.  South  of  the  Loire  the  chief  of 
these  vassal  states  were  the  duchy  otAquitaine^  a  name 
which  now  means  the  land  between  the  Loire  and 
the  Garonne — the  duchy  of  Gaseony  between  the 
Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees — the  county  of  Toulouse 
to  the  east  of  it — the  marches  of  Septimania  and 
Barcelona.  North  of  the  Loire  were  Britanny^  where 
native  Celtic  princes  still  reigned  under  a  very  doubt- 
ful supremacy  on  the  part  of  the  Prankish  kings — 
the  march  of  Flanders  in  the  north — and  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy,  the  duchy  which  had  Dijon  for  its 
capital,  and  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  other  duchies  and  kingdoms  of  the  same  name. 

Tht  Dnchy  And,  greatest  of  all,  there  was  the  duchy  of  France^ 
that  is  Western  or  Latin  France,  Francia  Occidentalis 
or  Latina.  Its  capital  was  Paris,  and  its  princes  were 
called  Duces  Francorum,  a  title  in  which  the  word 
Francus  is  just  beginning  to  change  from  its  older 
meaning  of  Frank  to  its  later  meaning  of  French. 
From  this  great  duchy  of  France  several  great  fiefs, 

Nomandy   as  Anjou  and  Champagne,  were  gradually  cut  off,  and 

France.  the  part  of  Fraucc  between  the  Seine  and  the  Epte 
was  granted  to  the  Scandinavian  chief  Bolf,  which, 
under  him  and  his  successors,  grew  into  the  great 
duchy  of  Normandy.  Its  capital  was  Eouen,  and 
this  settlement  of  the  Normans  had  the  effect  of 
cutting  off  France  and  its  capital  Paris  from  the  sea« 
The  modern  French  kingdom  gradually  came  into 
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being  during   the   century  after   the   deposition   of    chap. 

Charles  the  Fat.     During  this  time  the  crown  of  the   — ' — ' 

Western  kingdom  passed  to  and  fro  more  than  once 

between  the  Dukes  of  the  French  at  Paris  and  the  Fluctua- 
tions be- 

princes  of  the  house  of  Charles  the  Great,  whose  only  g^"»  **»« 
immediate  dominion  was  the  city  and  district  of  Laon  J^^  p^^"*^^ 
near  the  Lotharingian  border.     Thus,  for  a  hundred  ^^^i^l^ 
years,  the  royal  city  of  the  Western  kingdom  was  ^^^\ 
sometimes  Laon  and  sometimes  Paris,  and  the  King 
of  the  West-Franks  was  sometimes  the  same  person  union  of 
as  the  Duke  of  the  French  and  sometimes  not.     But  Duchywith 

the  West- 
after  the  election  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  kingdom  and  Frwikish 

^  ,  ^  ^  kingdom. 

the  duchy  were  never  again  separated.     The  Kings  »«'• 
of  Karolingia   or    the  Western   kingdom,  and   the 
Dukes  of  the  Western  Francia,  were  now  the  same 
persons.     France  then — the  Western  or  Latin  Fran-  New  mcan- 
cta,  as  distinguished  from  the  German  Francia  or  word 

r,  1  1  .  .  France. 

Franken — properly  meant  only  the  King's  immediate 
dominions.  Though  Normandy,  Aquitaine,  and  the 
Duchy  of  Burgundy,  all  owed  homage  to  the  French 
king,  no  one  would  have  spoken  of  them  as  parts 
of  France.  But,  as  the  French  kings,  step  by  step, 
got  possession  of  the  dominions  of  their  vassals  and 
other  neighbours,  the  name  of  France  gradually  Advance 
spread,  till  it  took  in,  as  it  now  does,  by  far  the  French 

kingdom. 

greater  part  of  Gaul.  On  the  other  hand,  Flanders, 
Barcelona,  and  the  Norman  Islands,  though  once 
under  the  homage  of  the  French  kings,  fell  away 
from  all  connexion  with  the  kingdom  without  having 
ever  been  brought  under  the  immediate  sovereignty 
of  its  kings.  They  have  therefore  never  been 
reckoned  as  parts  of  France.  Thus  the  name  of 
France  supplanted  the  name   of  Karolingia  as  the 
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CHAP,     name  of   the   Western    kincfdom.     And,   as  it  hap- 

VI.  . 

^ — r-^— '  pened  that  the  Western  kings  kept  on  the  title  of 
Rex  Francorum  after  it  had  been  dropped  in  the 

Title  of  i?«  Eastern  kingdom,  that  title  gradually  came  to  mean, 
not  King  of  the  Franks^  but  King  of  the  French^ 
King  of  the  new  Romance-speaking  nation   which 

OrUnnof     grew  up  under  them.     Thus  it  was  that  the  modern 

nation.  kingdom  and  nation  of  France  arose  through  the 
crown  of  the  Western  kingdom  passing  to  the  Dukes 

Pariatbe     of  the  Westcm  Francia,   Paris  is  not  only  the  capital 

kernel  of 

France.  of  the  kingdom ;  it  is  the  kernel  round  which  the 
kingdom  and  nation  grew. 

The  Middle  Of  all  geographical  names,  that  which  has  changed 
or  BttT^™  its  meaning  the  greatest  number  of  times  is  the  name 
\^i^s  ^^  Burgundy.  It  is  specially  needful  to  explain  its 
S?th*iS5Le  different  meanings  at  this  stage,  when  there  are  always 
Btayumfy.    ^^^^  ^^^  somctimcs  uiorc,  distinct  states  bearing  the 

Burgundian  name.  Of  the  older  Burgundian  king- 
dom, the  north-western  part,  forming  the  land  best 

The  French  known  as  tlic  Duchy  of  Burgundy^  was,  in  the  divi- 
sions of  the  ninth  century,  a  fief  of  Karolingia  or  the 
Western  kingdom.  This  is  the  Burgundy  which  has 
Dijon  for  its  capital,  and  which  was  held  by  more 
than  one  dynasty  of  dukes  as  vassals  of  the  Western 
kings,  first  at  Laon  and  then  at  Paris.  This  Bur- 
gundy, which,  as  the  name  of  France  came  to  bear 
its  modern  sense,  may  be  distinguished  as  the  French 
Duchy ^  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Royal 

The  King-   Burgundy,  the  Middle  Kingdom  of  our  own  chronicler. 

nuruMindy    This  is  a  statc  which  arose  out  of  the  divisions  of  the 

or  Aries.  .  i       i  •    i 

ninth  century,  and  which,  sometimes  as  a  single  king^ 
dom,  sometimes  as  two,  took  in  all  that  part  of  the  old 
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Burgundian  kingdom  which  did  not  form  part  of  the     chap. 
French  duchy.     It  may  be  roughly  defined  as  the   — * — ' 
land  between  the  Rhone  and  Saone  and  the  Alps, 
though  its  somewhat  fluctuating  boundaries  some- 
times stretched  west  of  the  Rhone,  and  its  eastern 
frontier  towards  Germany  changed  more  than  once. 
It  thus  took  in  the  original  Roman  province  in  Gaul, 
which  may  be  now  spoken  of  as  Provence^  with  its 
great  cities,  foremost  among  them  Ar elate  or  Aries, 
which  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  from 
which  the  land  was  sometimes  called  the  Kingdom  of 
Aries.     It  also  took  in  Lyons,  the  primatial  city  of  citieaofthe 
Gaul,  Geneva,  Besancjon,  and  other  important  Roman  dian  kbg- 

dom. 

towns.  In  short,  from  its  position,  it  contained  a 
greater  number  of  the  former  seats  of  Roman  power 
than  any  of  the  new  kingdoms  except  Italy  itself. 
Wlien  Burgimdy  formed  two  kingdoms,  the  Northern 
one,  known  among  other  names  as  liegnumJurense,  took 
in,  speaking  roughly,  the  lands  north  of  Lyons,  and 
the  Southern,  the  kingdom  of  Provence^  took  in  the 
lands  between  Lyons  and  the  sea.  These  last  are  now 
wholly  French.  The  Northern  Burgundian  kingdom  is 
in  modern  geography  divided  between  France  and 
Switzerland. 

The  history  of  this  Burgundian  kingdom  differs  Burtrundv 
m  one  respect  from  that  of  any  other  oi  the  states  from  the 

^  •'  .  Frankish 

which  arose  out  of  the  break-up  of  the  Frankish  kingdoms. 
Empire.  It  parted  off  from  the  Carolingian  do- 
minion before  the  division  of  887.  It  formed  no 
part  of  the  reunited  Empire  of  Charles  the  Fat.  It  may 
therefore  be  looked  on  as  having  parted  off  altogether 
from  the  immediately  Frankish  rule,  though  it  often 
appears  as  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  kings  of  the 
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CHAP.  Eastern  Francia.  But  its  time  of  separate  being  was 
"-;-^' — '  short.  After  about  a  century  and  a  half  from  its 
the  kinn^     fouudation,  the  Burgundian  kingdom  was  united  under 

dom  with 

Gennany.    the  Same  kings  as  Germany,  and  its  later  history  con- 
sists of  the  way  in  which  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
Later  his-    old  Middle  Kingdom  has  been  swallowed  up  bit  by 
Biirraidy:  bit  bv  the  modcm  kinf^dom  of  France.     The  only 
nexed  b^     part  which  has  escaped  is  that  which  now  forms  the 
western  cantons  of  Switzerland.     In  truth  the  Swiss 
Partly        Confederation  may  be  looked  on  as  having,  in  some 
bySwitier-  slight  degree,  inherited  the  position  of  the  Burgun- 
dian kingdom  as  a  middle  state.     Otherwise,  while 
the   Eastern   and  Western  kingdoms  of  the  Franks 
have  grown  into  two  of  the  greatest  powers  and 
nations  in  modern  Europe,  the  Burgundian  kingdom 
has  been  altogether  wiped  out.     Not  only  its  inde- 
pendence, but  its  very  name,  has  passed  from  it.  The 
name  of  Burgundy  has  for  a  long  time  past  meant 
the  French  duchy  only. 

The  King-  Italy,  unUkc  Burgundy,  formed  part  of  the  re- 

itair.         imited  dominion  of  Charles  the  Fat ;  but  it  altogether 

passed  away  from  Frankish  rule  at  the  division  of 

887.     It  must   be  remembered  that,  though  Lom- 

bardy  was  conquered  by  Charles  the  Great,  yet  it 

was  not  merged  in  the  Frankish  dominions,  but  was 

held  as  a  separate  kingdom  by  the  King  of  the  Franks 

Cardin.      ^^^  Lombards.     Till  the  reunion  under  Charles  the 

ofUa^!"^  Fat,  Italy,   as   a   separate   kingdom,   was   ruled  by 

kings  of  the  Carolingian  house,  some  of  whom  were 

Italian       crowucd  at  Rome  as  Emperors.     After  the  final  divi- 

"***^       sion,  it   had   separate   kings  of  its  own,  being  not 

uncommonly  disputed  between  two  rival  kings.  Some 
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of  these  kings  even  obtained  the  Imperial  crown.     The    chap. 
ItaUan  kingdom,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  far  * — • — " 

£xt€iit  of 

from   taking  in   the  whole  ItaUan   peninsula.      Its  the  luHan 

o  J^  kingdom. 

southern  boundary  was  much  the  samie  as  the  old 
boundaries  of  Latium  and  Picenum,  reaching  some- 
what further  to  the  south  on  the  Hadriatic  coast.  To  septrate 
the  south  were  the  separate  principalities  of  Benevento  Sm  S 
and  Salerno  J  and  the  lands  which  still  clave  to  the  *nds»- 

lem  0. 

Eastern  Emperors.  The  kingdom  thus  took  m  Lom- 
bardy,  liguria,  Friuli  in  the  widest  sense,  taking  in 
Trent  and  Istria,  though  these  latter  lands  are  some- 
times counted  as  a  German  march,  while  the  Vene- 
tian islands  and  the  narrow  coast  of  their  lageons  still 
kept  up  their  connexion  with  the  Eastern  Empire. 
It  took  in  also  Tuscany^  Romagna  or  the  former 
Exarchate  of  Bavenna,  Spoleto^  and  Rome  itself.  The 
Italian  kingdom  thus  represented  the  old  Lombard  The  King- 
kingdom,  together  with  the  provinces  which  were  luiyrepre^ 
formally  transferred  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  Lombard 

*^  Kingdom. 

Empire  by  the  election  of  Charles  the  Great.     But 

it  may  be  looked  on  as  essentially  a  continuation  of 

the  Lombard  kingdom.     The  rank  of  capital  of  the  ''**?"*'• 

Italian  kingdom,  as  distinguished  from  the  Boman 

Empire,  passed  away  from  the  old  Lombard  capital 

of  Pavia  to  the  ecclesiastical  metropoUs  of  Milan^  and 

Milan  became  the  crowning-place  of  the  Kings  ©f  Italy. 

For  nearly  eighty  years  after  the  division  of  887,  A.^7e^ 
the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West  may  be  looked  on  as  p'"^ 
having  fallen  into  a  kind  of  abeyance.     One  German 
and  several  Italian  kings  were  crowned  Emperors ; 
but  they  never  obtained  any  general  acknowledge- 
ment throoghout  the  West.     There  could  not  be  said 
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CHAP,     to  be  any  Western  Empire  with  definite  geographical 
' — r^ — '  boundaries.     A  change  in  this  respect  took  place  in 

Restore-  °  r  r 

tionofthe  the  sccond  half  of  the  tenth  century  under  the  Ger- 
Empire  by  man  king  Otto  the  Great.  While  he  was  still  only 
962.  German  king,  Berengar  King   of  Italy  became  his 

man,  as  Odo  of  Paris  had  become  the  man  of  Arnulf. 
962,968.  Afterwards  Otto  himself  obtained  the  Italian  king- 
dom, and  was  crowned  Emperor  at  Eome.  The  rule 
was  now  fully  established  that  the  German  king  who 
was  crowned  at  Aachen  had  a  right  to  be  crowned 
King  of  Italy  at  Milan  and  to  be  crowned  Emperor 
at  Eome.  A  geographical  Western  Empire  was  thus 
again  founded,  consisting  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  to  which  Burgundy  was  after- 
Th«  three  waxds  added.  These  three  kingdoms  now  formed  the 
kingdoms.  Empire,  which  thus  consisted  of  the  whole  dominions 
of  Charles  the  Great — allowing  for  a  different  eastern 
frontier — except  the  part  which  formed  the  Western 
kingdom,  Karolingia^  afterwards  France,  This  union 
of  three  of  the  four  kingdoms  gave  a  more  distinct 
and  antagonistic  character  to  the  fourth  which  re- 
mained separate.  Karolingia  looked  like  a  part  of 
the  great  Prankish  dominion  lopped  off  from  the 
main  body.  On  the  other  hand,  now  that  the  German 
ReiAtiong  kings,  the  Kings  of  the  East-Franks,  were  also  Kings 
the  Empire  of  Italy  and  Burgundy  and  Emperors  of  the  Eomans, 
they  gradually  dropped  their  Prankish  style.  But, 
as  that  style  was  kept  by  the  Western  kings,  and  still 
more  as  the  name  of  their  duchy  of  France  gradually 
spread  over  so  large  a  part  of  Gaul,  the  kingdom  of 
France  had  a  superficial  look  of  representing  the  old 
Frankish  kingdom.  The  newly-constituted  Empire 
had  thus  a  distinctly  rival  power  on  its  western  side. 
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And  we  shall  find  that  a  great  part  of  our  story  will     chap. 
consist  of  the  way  in  which,  on  this  side,  the  Imperial   — r^ — ' 
frontier  went  back,  and  the  French  frontier  advanced. 
On  the  other  side,  the  Eastern  frontier  of  the  Empire 
was  capable  of  any  amount  of  advance  at  the  cost  of 
its  Slavonic  neighbours. 

§  2.  The  Eastern  Empire. 

The  effect  of  the  various  changes  of  the  seventh  TheEast- 

and  eighth  centuries,  the  rise  of  the  Saracens,  the 

settlement  of  the  Slaves,  the  transfer  of  the  Western 

Empire  to  the  Franks,  seem  really  to  have  had  the 

effect  of  strengthening  the  Eastern  Empire  which  they 

so  terribly  cut  short.     It  began  for  the  first  time  to 

put  on  something  of  a  national  character.     As  the  it  takes  a 

Western  Empire  was  fast  becoming  German,  so  the  character. 

Eastern  Empire  was  fast  becoming  Greek.     And   a  Rivalry  of 

religious  distinction  was  soon  added  to  the  distinction  and  west- 
ern or  Greek 
of  languai]re.     As  the  schism  between  the  Churches  "nd  Latin 

^       °  .  Churches. 

came  on,  the  Greek-speaking  lands  attached  them- 
selves to  the  Eastern,  and  not  to  the  Western,  form 
of  Christianity.  The  Eastern  Empire,  keeping  on  all 
its  Boman  titles  and  traditions,  thus  became  nearly 
identical  with  what  may  be  called  the  artificial  Greek 
nation.  It  continued  the  work  of  hellenization  which 
was  begun  by  the  old  Greek  colonies  and  which  went 
on  under  the  Macedonian  kings.  No  power  gives  Fiucina- 
more  work  for  the  g eoerapher ;  through  the  alter-  extent  of 

^      ^      ^  .  r  theEnipire. 

nate  periods  of  decay  and  revival  which  make  up 
nearly  the  whole  of  Byzantine  history,  provinces  were 
always  being  lost  and  always  being  won  back  again. 
And  it  supplies  also  a  geographical  study  of  another 
kind,  in  the  new  divisions  into  which  the  Ejnpire  was 
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CHAP,     now  mapped  out,  divisions  which,  for  the  most  part, 
— • — '  have  very  little  reference  to  the  divisions  of  earlier 

times. 
The  Themes  The  Themcs  OF  pi'ovinces  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
gjj^^y  as  they  stood  in  the  tenth  century,  have  had  the  pri- 
ph  *  ^^^n-  ^^S^  ^^  being  elaborately  described  by  an  Imperial 
ngto*.  geographer  in  the  persim  of  Constantine  Porphyro- 
gennetos.^  He  speaks  of  the  division  as  comparatively 
recent,  and  of  some  themes  as  having  been  formed 
almost  in  his  OMm  time.  The  themes  would  certainly 
seem  to  have  been  mapped  out  after  the  Empire  had 
been  cut  short  both  to  the  north  and  to  the  east. 
The  nomenclature  of  the  new  divisions  is  singular  and 
Ajitric  diversified.  Some  ancient  national  names  are  kept, 
while  the  titles  of  others  seem  fantastic  enough. 
Thus  in  Asia  Paphlagania  and  KappadoJda  remain 
names  of  themes  with  some  approach  to  their  ancient 
boundaries ;  but  the  Armenian  theme  is  thrust  far  to 
the  west  of  any  of  the  earlier  uses  of  the  name,  so 
that  the  Halys  flows  through  it.  Between  it  and  the 
still  independent  Armenia  lay  the  theme  of  Chaldia^ 
with  Trapezous,  the  future  seat  of  Emperors,  for  its 
capital.  Along  the  Saracen  frontier  lie  the  themes  of 
Koloneia,  Mesopotamia — a  shadowy  survival  indeed 
of  the  Mesopotamia  of  Trajan,  of  which  it  was  not 
even  a  part — Sebasteia,  LykandoSy  Kappadokia,  and 
Seleukeia^  called  from  the  Isaurian  or  Kilikian  city  of 
that  name.  Along  the  south  coast  the  city  of  Kibyra 
has  given — ^in  mockery,  says  C!onstantine — ^its  name 
to  the  theme  of  the  Kibyrraiotians^  which  reaches  as 

^  See  the  special  treatise  on  the  Themes  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Bonn  edition.  The  Treatise  which  follows,  '  de  Administrando 
Imperio/  is  also  full  of  geographical  matter. 
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far  as  Mil^tos.  The  isle  of  Santos  gives  its  name  to  chap. 
a  theme  reaching  from  Miletos  to  Adramyttion,  while  ' — r^ — ' 
the  theme  of  the  ^gcean  Sea^  besides  most  of  the 
islands,  stretches  on  to  the  mainland  of  the  ancient 
Aiolis.  The  rest  of  the  Propontis  is  bordered  by 
themes  bearing  the  strange  names  of  Opsikion  and 
Optimaton^  names  of  Latin  origin,  in  the  former  of 
which  the  word  obsequium  is  to  be  traced.  To  the 
east  of  them  the  no  less  strangely  named  Thema 
BoukellariSn  takes  in  the  Euxine  HSrakleia.  Inland 
and  away  from  the  frontier  are  the  themes  Thrakesion 
and  Anatolikon^  while  another  Asiatic  theme  is  formed 
by  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  European  themes  is  more  The  Euto- 

pean 

intelligible.  Most  of  them  bear  ancient  names,  and  ?*»«««». 
the  districts  which  bear  them  are  at  least  survivals  of 
the  lands  which  bore  them  of  old.  After  a  good  deal 
of  shifting,  owing  to  the  loss  and  recovery  of  so  many 
districts,  the  Empire  under  Constantine  Porphyrogen- 
netos  numbered  twelve  European  themes.  Thrace 
had  shrunk  up  into  the  land  just  round  Constanti- 
nople and  Hadrianople,  the  latter  now  a  frontier  city 
against  the  Bulgarian.  Macedonia  had  been  pushed 
to  the  east,  leaving  the  more  strictly  Macedonian 
coast-districts  which  the  Empire  still  kept  to  form 
the  themes  of  Strymon  and  Thessalonike.  Going 
further  south,  the  name  of  Bellas  has  revived,  and 
that  with  a  singular  accuracy  of  application.  Hellas  uwofthe 
is  now  the  eastern  side  of  continental  Greece,  taking  HdUa. 
in  the  land  of  Achilleus.  The  abiding  name  of  Achaia 
has  vanished  for  a  while,  and  the  peninsula  which 
had  been  won  back  from  the  Slave  again  bears  its 
name  of  Peloponnesos.    But  Lakedaimonia  now  ap- 
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CHAP,     pears  on  the  list  of  its  cliief  cities  instead  of  Sparta. 
^ — • —   This  and  other  instances  in  which  one  Greek  name 


has  been  supplanted  by  another  are  witnesses  of  the 
Slavonic  occupation  of  Hellas  and  its  recovery  by  a 
Greek-speaking  power.     Off  the  west  coast  the  realm 
of  Odysseus  seems  to  revive  in  the  theme  of  Kephal- 
lenia^  which  takes  in  also  the  mythic  isle  of  Alkinoos. 
Such  parts  of  Epeiros  and  Western  Greece  as  clave 
to  the  Empire  form  the  theme  of  Nikopolis.     To  the 
TheHadri-  north,  ou  the  Hadriatic   shore,  was   the   theme  of 
Dyrrhachion^  and  beyond  that  again,  the  Dalmatian 
and  Venetian  cities  still  counted  as  outlying  portions 
PosaeBsionB  of  the  Empire.     Beyond  the  Hadriatic,  southern  Italy 
pire  in        fomis   the   thcmc   of  Lombardy  and   Calabria — the 
latter  name  has  now  moved  from  the  heel  to  the  toe 
— interrupted  by  the  principaUty  of  Salerno^  while 
Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi  were  outlying  posts  like 
Venice  and  Eagusa.     Sicily  was  still  reckoned  as  a 
theme ;  but  it  was  now  wholly  lost  to  the  Saracen, 
cheradn.      Aud  far  away  in  the  Tauric  peninsula,  the  last  of  the 
Hellenic  commonwealths,  the  furthest  outpost  of  Hel- 
lenic civiUzation,  had  sunk  in  the  ninth  century  into 
the  Byzantine  theme  of  Cherson. 
Seeming  The  first  imprcssion  conveyed  by  this  geographi- 

character     cal  description  is  that  the  Eastern  Empire  had  now 

uf  the  £m-  ^  .      .  ^  . 

pire.  become  a  power  rather  Asiatic  than  European.     It  is 

only  in  Asia  that  any  soUd  mass  of  territory  is  kept. 

Nature  of    Elscwhcrc  there  are  only  islands  and  frinc^es  of  coast. 

its  Euro-  •'  .  .       ^ 

peanpoe-     But  they  wcrc  almost  continuous  fringes  of  coast, 

fringes  which  contained  some  of  tlie  greatest  cities  of 

Maritime     Christendom,  and  which  gave  their  masters  an  undis- 

supremacy 

of  the         puted  supremacy  by  sea.     K  the  Mediterranean  was 
not  a  Byzantine  lake,  it  was  only  the  presence  of  the 
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Saracen,  the  occasional  visits  of  the  Northman,  which     chap. 

'  '  VL 


hindered  it  from  being  so.  Then  again,  the  whole  '^ 
history  of  the  Empire,  if  it  is  a  history  of  losses,  is 
also  a  history  of  recoveries,  and  before  long  the 
Eoman  arms  again  became  terrible  by  land.  The 
picture  of  Constantine  Porphyrogennetos  shows  us 
the  Empire  at  a  moment  when  neither  process  was 
actually  going  on  ;  but  the  times  before  and  after  his 
reign  were  times,  first  of  loss  and  then  of  recovery. 
The  details  of  these  changes  will  come  at  a  later 
period  of  our  inquiry ;  their  general  result  was  that, 
while,  at  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  two  Empires, 
the  Imperial  power  in  Eastern  Europe  was  almost 
wholly  cut  doMm  to  the  coasts  and  islands,  early  in 
the  eleventh  century  the  Eastern  Rome  was  again  the  The  East- 
head  of  a  solid  continental  dominion  which  made  it  3er™^*^ 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  among  Christian  powers,  a  Second. 
dominion  greater  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  since 
the  Saracenic  and  Slavonic  inroads  began. 

§  3.  Origin  of  the  Spanish  Kingdoms. 

The  historical  geography  of  two  of  the  three  great 
Southern  peninsulas  is  thus  bound  up  with  that  of 
the  Empires  of  which  they  were  severally  the  centres. 
The  case  is  quite  difierent  with  the  third  great  penin-  portion  of 
sula,  that  of  Spain.  There  the  Roman  dominion,  even 
the  province  which  had  been  recovered  by  Justinian, 
had  quite  passed  away,  and  it  was  only  a  small  part  of 
the  land  which  was  ever  reincorporated,  even  in  the 
most  shadowy  way,  with  either  Empire.  Spain  was 
now  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  as  it  had  before  been  The  Sara- 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  with  this  difference,  that  qn«8t. 

^  710-718. 

it  had  been  among  the  longest  and  hardest  of  the 
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CHAP.     Roman  conquests,  while  no  part  of  the  Saracen  domi- 
— *^ —  nion  was  won  in  a  shorter  time.     But,  if  the  Soman 


conquest  was  slow,  it  was  in  the  end  complete.     The 
swifter  Saracen  conquest  was  never  quite  complete ; 
it  left  a  remnant  by  which  the  land  was  in  the  end  to 
be  won  back.     But  the  part  of  the  land  which  with- 
stood the  Saracen  was,  as  could  hardly  fail  to  be  the 
case,  the  same  part  as  that  which  held  out  for  the 
longest  time  against  the  Soman.     The  mountainous 
regions  of  the  North  were  never  whoUy  conquered. 
Cantabria  and  Asturia^  which  had  been  so  slow  in  sub- 
Antnru      mittiug  to  the  Soman,  which  had  never  fully  subrait- 
nnitedwith  tcd  to  the  Goth,  now  again  became  the  seat  of  resis- 
761.  tance  under  princes  who  claimed  to  represent  the 

Gothic  kings.     These  independent  territories  grew  to 
the  south,  and   other  Christian   states  arose  to  the 
east.     The  story  of  their  growth  will  come  in  a  later 
chapter.    But  early  in  the  eleventh  century  the  whole 
north-western  part  of  Spain,  and  a  considerable  fringe 
of  territory  in  the  north-east,  had  been  formed  into 
B<g^ng»  Christian   states.     Among  these   had  been   laid  the 
^^L^      foundations  of  the  two  famous  kingdoms  of  Castile 
and  Aragon.     Portugal  did  not  arise  till  a  later  stage. 
History  of          Of  thcsc  three,  Castile  was  fated  to  play  the  same 

Castile  and  ^     ^ 

Aragon.  part  that  was  played  by  Wessex  in  England  and  by 
France  in  Gaul,  to  become  the  leading  power  of  the 
peninsula.  Aragon,  when  her  growth  had  brought 
her  to  the  Mediterranean,  was  to  fiU  for  a  long  time 
a  greater  place  in  general  European  poUtics  than  any 
other  Spanish  power.  The  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon 
was  to  form  that  great  Spanish  monarchy  which  be 

Portugd.  came  the  terror  of  Europe.  Meanwhile  Portugal, 
lying  on  the  Ocean,  had  first  of  all  to  extend  her 
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borders  at  the  cost  of  the  common  enemy,  and  after-  chap. 

wards  to  become  a  beginner  of  European  enterprise  — • — ' 
in  distant  lands,  a  path  in  which  Castile  and  other 
powers  did  but  follow  in  her  steps. 

Meanwhile   the   advance   of  the   Christians  was  Break-up  or 
helped  by  the  division  of  the  Saracenic  power.     The 
Caliphates  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  fell  to  pieces, 
exactly  as  the  Christian  Empires  did.     The  undivided  the  Spanish 
Mahometan  dominion  in  Spain  was  at  the  height  of 
its  power  in  the  tenth  century.     Yet  even  then,  amid 
many  fluctuations,  the  Christian  frontier  was  on  the 
whole  advancing  in  the  north-west.     In  the  north- 
east Christian   progress  was  slower.     Early  in   the  1028. 
eleventh  century,  the  Caliphate  of  Cordova  broke  in 
pieces.     Out  of  its  fragments  arose  a  crowd  of  small 
Mahometan  kingdoms,  and  it  was  only  by  renewed 
invasions  from  Afirica  that  the  Mahometan  power  in 
Spain  was  kept  up. 

§  4.  Origin  of  the  Slavonic  States. 
We  left  the  borders  of  both  the  Eastern  and  the  Slavonic 

and  Tora- 

Western  Empire  beset  by  neighbours  of  Slavonic  race,  ni«n  «»▼•• 
who,  in  the  case  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  were  largely 
mingled  with  other  neighbours  of  Turanian  race.  Of 
these  last,  Avars^  Patzinaks^  Khazars,  have  passed 
away ;  they  have  left  no  trace  on  the  modern  map  of 
Europe.  With  two  of  the  Turanian  settlements  the 
case  is  diffisrent.  The  settlement  of  the  Bulgarians^  Bulgarians 
the  foundation  of  a  kingdom  of  slavonized  Turanians 
south  of  the  Danube,  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Another  Turanian  settlement  to  the  north  of  the 
Biilgarians  has  been  of  yet  greater  importance  in 
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CHAP.     European  history.     In  the  last  years   of  the  ninth 


— ^ — '  century   the  Finnish   Magyars  or   Hungarians^  the 

settlement 

of  the  Mag-  TurJcs  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  began  to  count  as  a 

^''"^^      power  in  Europe.     From   their  seats  between   the 

mouths  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Danube,  they  pressed 

westward  into  the  lands  which  had  been  Dacia  and 

Pannonia.     The  Bulgarian  power  was  thus  confined  to 

S'*"*-,       ^^  lands  south  of  the  Danube,  and  Great  Moravia,  a 

name  which  then  took  in  the  western  part  of  modern 

Hungary,  fell  whoUy  under  Magyar  dominion. 

Peculiar  This  settlement  is  one  which  stands  altogether  by 

theMagyar  itsclf     Tlic  Magyars  and  the  Ottoman  Turks  are  the 

aettlement.  , 

only  Turanian  settlers  in  Europe  who  have  grown  into 

permanent   Turanian  powers  on  European   ground. 

The  Bulgarians  have  been  lost  in  the  mass  of  their 

Slavonic   neighbours   and   subjects,  whose  language 

they   have   adopted.     Magyars    and    Ottomans   still 

remain,   speaking    a    Turanian    tongue    on   Aryan 

soil.     But  it  is  only  the  Magyars  that  have  grown 

into  a  really   European   state.     After  appearing  as 

momentary   ravagers  in   Germany,  Italy,  and   even 

The  King-  Gaul,  the  Magyars  settled  do^vn  into  a  Christian  king- 
dom of  ,  n  • 

Hungary,     dom,  which,  amoug  many  fluctuations  of  supremacy 

and  dependence,  has  remained  a  distinct  kingdom  to 

reH^**^  **■  this  day.     The  Cliristianity  of  Hungary  however  came 

with  E^e.  ^^^^  ^^®  Western  Church  and  not  from  the  Eastern. 

*     And  this  fact  has  had  a  good  deal  of  bearing  upon  the 

history  of  those  regions.     But  for  this  almost  incidental 

connexion   with   the   Old    Eome,  Hungary,  though 

settled  by  a  Turanian  people,  would  most  naturally 

have  taken  its  place  among  the  Slavonic  states  which 

fringed  the  dominion  of  the  New  Borne.     As  it  has 

turned  out,  difference  of  religion  has  stepped  in  to 
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heighten  difference  of  blood,  and  Hungary  has  formed     chap. 
a  kingdom  quite  apart,  closely  connected  in  its  history  ' — -^ — ' 
with  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  but  running  a  course  which 
has  been  in  many  things  unHke  theirs. 

The  geographical  results  of  the  Magyar  settlement  The  Ma^- 

yan  separ 

were  to  place  a  barrier  between  the  Northern  and  the  "^  the 

^  ,      ,  Northern 

Southern  Slaves.     This  it  did  both  directly  and  in-  and  South 

•'  cm  SlaveA, 

directly.     The  Patzinaks  pressed  into  what  had  been 
the  former  Magyar  territory;    they   appear   in  the 
pages  of  the  Imperial  geographer  as  a  nation  with 
whom  the  Empire  always  strove  to  maintain  peace, 
as  they  formed  a  barrier  against  both  Hungarians  and 
Russians.     This  last  name  begins  to  be  of  importance  The  Ru«- 
in  the  ninth  century.     A  part  of  the  Eastern  branch 
of  the  Slavonic  race,  united  under  Scandinavian  rulers 
and  bearing  a  Scandinavian  name,  the  Kussians  were 
cut  off  from  the  Eastern  Slaves  south  of  the  Danube 
by  the  new  Turanian  settlements.     The  Magyars  again 
parted    the   South-eastern    Slaves   from   the  North- 
western, while  the  Kussians  were  still  neighbours  of 
the  North-western  Slaves.     The  geographical  position  Effects  of 
of  these  three  divisions  of  the  Slavonic  race  has  had  phtdf^i- 
an  miportant  effect  on  European  history.     The  South-  suves. 
eastern  Slaves  in  Servia,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  the  matory  of 
neighbouring  lands,  formed    a    debateable    ground  eastern 
between  the  two  Empires,  the  Magyar  kingdom,  and 
the  Venetian  repubUc,  as  soon  as  Venice  grew  into  a 
distinct   and   conquering  state.     These   lands   have, 
down  to   our  own  time,  played  an  important,  but 
commonly  a  secondary,  part  in  history.     In  later 
times  their  history  has  chiefly  consisted  in  succes- 
sive changes  of  masters.     But  the  power  of  Servia, 
among  many  shiftings  of  its  boundaries  and  relations, 

VOL.   I,  M 
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CHAP,    must  be  looked  on  as  forming  an  element  in  Europe 

' — ' — '  down  to  the  Ottoman  conquest.     The  history  of  the 

The  North-  North-wcstem    Slaves    mainly    consists  in   different 

siayct.       degrees  of  vassalage  or  incorporation  with  the  Western 

Empire.     But,  besides  several  considerable  duchies, 

there  grew  up  among  them  the  momentary  dominion 

of  Great  Moravia  and  the  more  lasting  kingdoms  of 

Bohemia,     Bohemia  and  Poland.   Of  these  two,  Poland  established 

its  complete  independence  of  the  Empire,  and  became 

Kumu.       for  a  while  one  of  the  chief  powers  of  Europe.    Eussia 

meanwhile,  forming  a  third  division,  appears,  in  the 

ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  first  as  a  formidable  enemy, 

then  as  a  spiritual  conquest,  of  the  Empire  and  Church 

of  Constantinople.     Bussia  had  then  already  assumed 

the  character  which  it  has  again  put  on  in  later  times, 

that  of  the  one  great  European  power  at  once  Slavonic 

in  race  and  Eastern  in  faith.     Eussia  is  now  fully 

estabUshed  as  an  European  power.     The  variations 

of  its  territorial  extent  must  be  traced  in  a  distinct 

chapter. 

§  5.  Northern  Europe. 

The  Scam-  The   European   importance  of  the   Scandina\'ian 

•ettie-  nations  at  this  time  chiefly  arises  from  their  settlements 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  specially  in  Britain 
and  Gaul.  The  three  great  Scandinavian  kingdoms 
were  already  formed.  Sweden  was  doing  its  work 
towards  the  east ;  the  Norwegians,  specially  known 
as  Northmen,  colonized  the  extreme  north  of  Britain, 
the  Scandinavian  earldoms  of  Caithness  and  Suther- 
land, together  with  the  islands  to  the  north  and  west 
of  Britain,  Orkney,  Shetland,  Faroe,  the  so-called 
Hebrides,  and  Man.  They  also  colonized  the  eastern 
coast  of  Ireland,  where  they  were  known  as  Ostmen. 


ments. 
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And  it  was  from  Norway  also  that  the  settlers  came  by     ^^^• 
whom  the  coast  of  France  in  the  strictest  sense,  the   — * — ' 
French  duchy,  was  cut  off  from  the  dominion  of  Paris 
to  form  the  Duchy  of  Normandy.     But  the  chief  field 
for  the  energy  of  Denmark  property  so  called  lay 
within  the  limits  of  that  part  of  Britain  which  we  may 
now  begin  to  call  England.     It  was  during  this  period  England 
that  the  united  English  kingdom  grew  up,  that  the  S^^- ._ 
many  English  settlements  in  Britain  coalesced  into  one 
English  nation.     And  this  work  was  in  a  singular  way 
promoted  by  the  very  cause,  namely  the  Danish  in- 
vasions, which  seemed  best  suited  to  hinder  it. 

Up  to  this  time  the  great  island  had  been  in  truth, 
as  it  was  often  called,  another  world.  It  had  but 
little  influence  on  any  of  the  lands  which  formed  part 
of  either  of  the  continental  Empires,  and  it  was  but 
Uttle  influenced  by  them.  The  EngUsh  history  of  these  ©f^thl*  '**" 
times,  a  history  which  is  specially  connected  with  EngUnd. 
geography,  consists  of  two  great  facts.  The  first  is 
the  union  of  all  the  English  states  in  Britain  into  one 
English  kingdom  under  the  West-Saxon  kings.  The 
other  is  the  establishment  of  a  vague  supremacy  on 
the  part  of  those  kings  over  the  whole  island.     The  wc»t- 

Saxon 

dominion  established  by  Ecgberht  was  in  no  sense  a  supremacy 
kingdom  of  England.  It  consisted  simply  in  a  supre-  S^'J'' 
macy  on  the  part  of  the  West-Saxon  king  over  all  the 
princes  of  Britain,  Teutonic  and  Celtic,  save  only  the 
Picts,  Scots,  and  Welsh  of  Strathclyde  or  Cumberland. 
The  smaller  kingdoms  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Essex, 
formed  appanages  for  West-Saxon  cethelings;  but  the 
superiority  over  East-AngUa,  Mercia,  Northumberland, 
and  the  Welsh  princes  "v^as  purely  external.  The 
change  of  this  power  into  an  united  English  kingdom 

m9 
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CHAP,    holding  a  supremacy  over  the  whole  island  was  largely 

w    Km 

Th  Danish  ^^^P^^   ^7   ^^^   Danish   incursions   and  settlements. 

i|^«8ioii».  Xhese  incursions  began  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighth 
century ;  they  became  more  frequent  and  more  dan- 
gerous in  the  middle  of  the  ninth ;  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  that  century  they  grew  from  mere  incur- 
sions into  actual  settlements.  This  was  the  result  of 
the  great  struggle  in  the  days  of  the  first  iEthelred 

Divirion      and  his  more  famous  brother  jElfred.     By  Alfred's 

between  , 

iKifredand  treaty  with  the  Danish  Guthrum,  the   West-Saxon 
878.  king  kept  his  own  West-Saxon  kingdom  and  all  the 

other   lands   eouth    of    the   Thames,  together  witli 
western  Mercia.    The  rest  of  Mercia,  with  East-Anglia 
and  Deira  or  southern  Northumberland,  passed  under 
Bemicu      Danish  rule.     Bernicia^  or  northern  Northumberland 
from  the  Tees  to  the  Forth,  still  kept  its  Anglian 
princes,  seemingly  under  Danish  supremacy.     Over 
the  lands  which  thus  became  Danish  the  West-Saxon 
king  kept  a  mere  nominal  and  precarious  supremacy. 
In  Scotland    and   Strathclyde  the  succession  of  the 
Celtic  princes  was  not  disturbed  ;  but  in  part  at  least 
viim  wtSe-  of  Strathclyde,  in  the  more  modem  Cumberland,  a 
(•limber-      large  Scandinavian  population,  though  probably  Nor- 
wegian rather  than  Danish,  must  have  settled, 
increaaeof         By  thcsc  cliaugcs  the  powcr  of  the  West-Saxon 
diate  king-  king  as  au  ovcrlord  was  greatly  cut  short,  while  his 
Wessex.     immediate  kingdom  was  enlarged.  The  dynasty  which 
had  come  so  near  to  the  supremacy  of  the  whole 
island  seemed  to  be  again  shut  up  in  its  own  king- 
dom and  the  lands  immediately  bordering  on  it.  But, 
Second       by  overthrowing  the  other  English  kingdoms,   the 
Saxon  ad-    Daucs  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  second  West- 
910-954.      Saxon   advance   m   the  tenth  century.     The   West- 
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Saxon  king  was  now  the  only  English  king,  and  he     chap. 

w    Mm 

further  became  the  EngUsh  and  Christian  champion  ^ — • — ' 
against  intruders  who  largely  remained  heathen.  The 
work  of  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century  was  to 
enlarge  the  Kingdom  of  Wessex  into  the  Kingdom  of  Wessex 

ff  rows  into 

England.  Eadward  the  Elder,  King,  not  merely  of  the  England. 

Vimf  anK- 

West-Saxons  but   of  the  English,  extended  his  im-  mission  of 
mediate   frontier,   the   frontier   of  the  one  EngUsh  and  strath- 
kingdom,  to  the  Humber.     Wales,  Northumberland,  923. 
EngUsh  and  Danish,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  Scot- 
land and  Strathclyde,  all  acknowledged  the  EngUsh 
supremacy.     Under  -^thelstan  Northumberland  was  926. 
for  the  first  time  incorporated  with  the  kingdom,  and 
after  several  revolts  and  reconquests,  it  finally  became 
an  integral  part  of  England,  forming  sometimes  one, 
sometimes  two,  EngUsh  earldoms.     Meanwhile  Cum-  Cumber- 
berland  was  subdued  by  Eadmund,  and  was  given  as  granted  as 
a  fief  to  the  kings  of  Scots,  who  commonly  granted  Scotland. 

940. 

it  as  an  appanage  to  their  sons.  Meanwhile,  partly,  Lothian 
it  would  seem,  by  conquest,  partly  by  cession^  the  i^otiand. 
Scottish  kings  became  possessed  of  the  northern  part 
of  Northumberland,  under  the  name  of  the  earldom 
of  Lothian.  Thus,  in  the  second  half  of  the  tenth 
century,  a  single  kingdom  of  England  had  been 
formed,  of  which  the  Welsh  principaUties,  as  well 
as  Scotland,  Strathclyde,  and  Lothian,  were  vassal 
states. 

Thus  the  EngUsh  kingdom  was  formed,  and  with  The  Eng- 
it  the  English  Empire.     For  the  EngUsh  kings  in  the  pure. 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  acknowledging  no  su- 
periority in  the  Caesar  either  of  East  or  West  and 
holding  within  their  own  island  a  position  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Emperors  on  the  mainland,  did  not 
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CHAP. 
VI. 

Cse  uf  the 

Imperial 

titles. 


Northern 
Empire  of 
Cnnt. 
10l6-10a5. 


TlieXor- 
111  an  dm- 
quest. 
10G6-70. 

Kngland 
linally 
united  by 
William. 


scruple  lo  assume  the  Imperial  title,  and  to  speak  of 
themselves  as  Emperors  of  the  other  world  of  Britain. 
Tlie  kingdom  and  Empire  thus  formed  were  trans- 
ferred by  the  wars  of  Swegen  and  Cnut  from  a  West- 
Saxon  to  a  Danish  king.  Under  Cnut  England  was 
for  a  moment  the  chief  seat,  and  Winchester  the 
Imperial  city,  of  a  Northern  Empire  which  might 
fairly  claim  a  place  alongside  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Rome.  England,  Denmark,  Norway,  had  a 
single  king,  whose  supremacy  further  extended  over 
tlie  rest  of  Britain,  over  Sweden  and  a  large  part  of 
the  Baltic  coast.  That  Empire  split  in  pieces  on  Cnut's 
death.  The  Scandinavian  kingdoms  were  again  sepa- 
rated ;  England  itself  was  divided  for  a  moment.  The 
kingdom,  again  reunited,  first  passed  back  to  the 
West-Saxon  house,  and  then,  by  a  second  conquest, 
to  the  Norman.  After  this  last  revolution  a  division 
of  the  kingdom  was  never  more  heard  of.  WilUam 
the  Conqueror  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  work 
of  Ecgberht,  and  made  England  for  ever  one.  And, 
by  uniting  England  under  the  same  ruler  as  Nor- 
mandy, and  by  tlius  leading  her  into  the  general 
current  of  continental  aflairs,  he  gave  her  an  Euro- 
l^ean  position  such  as  she  had  never  held  under  her 
native  kings. 


Summary. 


Thus  gradually,  out  of  the  state  of  things  that 

followed   the   final   division  of  the  Empii-e   by   the 

election  of  Charles  the   Great,  the   chief  nations  of 

Europe  were  formed.  The  Western  Empire,  after  many 

The  West-    shiftiugs,  took  a  definite  shape.   The  Imperial  dignity 

em  Empire  /.tttt* 

find  the       and  tiie  two  royal  crowns  of  Italy  and  Burgundy  were 

]ui|>erial  "^  y  o  ^ 

Kingcoma.  now  attached  to  the  German  kingdom.    The  Empire, 


SUMMARY,  1G7 

in  short,  though  keeping  its  Koman  titles  and  associa-    chap. 
tions,  and   with  them  its  influence  over   the  minds  ' — • — ' 


of  men,  practically  became  a  German  power.  Its 
history  from  this  time  mainly  consists  in  the  steps  by 
which  the  German  Emperors  of  Rome  lost  their  hold 
on  their  Italian  and  Burgundian  kingdoms,  and  of 
the  steps  by  which  the  German  dominion  was  ex- 
tended over  the  Slaves  to  the  East.  To  the  West  the  France. 
Western  Kingdom  has  altogether  detached  itself  from 
the  Empire ;  the  union  of  its  crown  with  the  Duchy 
of  France  has  created  the  French  kingdom  and  nation, 
with  its  centre  at  Paris,  and  with  a  supremacy,  as  yet 
Uttle  more  than  nominal,  over  a  large  part  of  Gaul. 
As  the  Western  Empire  becomes  German,  the  Eastern  The  East- 
Empire  becomes  Greek ;  in  the  early  years  of  the 
eleventh  century  it  again  forms  a  powerful  and  com- 
pact state,  ruling  from  Naples  to  Antioch.  Of  the 
states  to  the  north  of  it,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Hungary,  xhesu- 

vonic 

Bussia,  have  taken  their  position  among  the  Christian  eutes. 
powers  of  Europe,  though  Servia,  for  a  short  time, 
and  Bulgaria,  for  a  much  longer  time,  were  actually 
reincorporated  with  the  Empire.     The  powers  of  Po- 
land and  Bohemia  have  arisen  on  the  borders  of  the 
Western  Empire.    Prussia,  Lithuania,  and  the  Finnish 
lands  to  the  immediate  north  of  them  remain  heathen,  spcin. 
In  Spain,  the  Christians  have  won  back  a  large  part  of 
the  peninsula.     Castile  and  Navarre  are  already  king- 
doms ;  Aragon,  though  not  yet  a  kingdom,  has  begun 
her  history.     In  Northern  Europe,  the  three  Scan-  The  Scan- 
dinavian  nations  are  clearly  distinguished  and  firmly  kingdoMu. 
established.    Within  the  isle  of  Britain  the  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Scotland  were  formed  in  the  course 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and  the  union  of 
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CHAP.  England  and  Normandy  in  the  eleventh  opened  the 
^ — ■ —  way  to  altogether  new  relations  between  the  continent 
^Nor-  and  the  great  island.  In  short,  at  the  time  of  the 
separation  of  the  Empires,  we  can  hardly  say  that 
any  of  the  modern,  or  even  mediaeval,  powers  of 
Europe  existed  in  anything  like  their  later  shape.  By 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  all  are  in  being, 
except  Portugal,  the  Sicilian  kingdoms,  and  the  states 
which  have  come  into  being  in  much  more  recent 
times. 

Having  then  reached  a  stage  when  most  of  the 
European  powers  have  come  into  being,  and  when 
the  two  Eoman  Empires  are  fast  becoming  a  Ger- 
man and  a  Greek  power  alongside  of  other  powers, 
it  will  be  well  to  change  the  form  of  our  present 
inquiry.  Thus  far  we  have  treated  the  historical 
geography  of  Europe  as  a  whole,  gathering  round  two 
centres  at  the  Old  and  the  New  Home.  It  will  hence- 
forth be  more  convenient  to  take  the  history  of  the 
great  divisions  of  Europe  separately,  and  to  trace 
out  in  distinct  chapters  the  later  changes  in  the 
boundaries  of  each  state  down  to  our  own  time. 
But  before  we  enter  on  the  history  of  these  geo- 
graphical and  political  divisions,  it  will  be  well  to 
EocieriM-  take  a  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  Western 
««ph3'«  Christendom,  which  are  of  great  importance,  and 
which  are  constantly  referred  to  in  the  times  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE   ECCLESIASTICAL   GEOGRAPHY   OF   WESTERN   EUROPE. 

The  ecclesiastical  geography  of  Western  Europe  was     chap. 
by  this  time  formed.  The  great  ecclesiastical  divisions 


1  1  1  T    i.  Character 

were  now  almost  everywhere  mapped  out,  and  from  of  ecciesi- 
hence  they  are   more  permanent  than  the  political  geography, 
divisions.     The  ecclesiastical  geography  in  truth  con-  Perma- 
stantly  preserves  an  earlier  poUtical  geography.    The  theeccied- 
ecclesiastical  divisions  were  always  mapped  out  ac-  diviaiona. 
cording  to  the  political  divisions  of  the  time  when  aentoWer 

civil  divi- 

they  were  estabUshed,  and  they  often  remained  un-  nona. 
altered  while  the   poUtical  divisions  went   through 
many  revolutions.     Thus  in  France  the  dioceses  re-  iiiuatra- 

...       tions  from 

presented  the  jurisdictions  of  the  Eoman  cities ;  in  England 

-^  •*  ,  ,  and  France. 

England  they  represented  the  ancient  EngUsh  king- 
doms and  principalities.  In  botli  cases  they  outlived 
by  many  ages  the  political  divisions  which  they 
represented.  While  the  pohtical  map  was  altered 
over  and  over  again,  the  ecclesiastical  map  lasted 
down  to  quite  modern  times,  with  hardly  any  change 
beyond  the  occasional  division  of  a  large  diocese  or 
the  occasional  union  of  two  small  dioceses.  Thus 
the  greater  permanence  of  the  ecclesiastical  map  often 
makes  it  useful  as  a  standard  for  reference  in  describ- 
ing poUtical  changes.  To  take  an  instance,  the  city  Lvonaand 
of  Lyons  has  been  at  diflerent  times  under  Burgun- 
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CHAP,  dian  and  under  Frankish  kings;  it  has  been  a  free 
' — " — '  city  of  the  Empire  and  a  city  of  the  modem  kingdom 
of  France.  But,  among  all  these  changes,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyons  has  always  remained  Primate  of  all 
the  Gauls,  while  the  Archbishop  of  Eheims  has  held 
a  wholly  different  position  alongside  of  him  as  first 
prelate  and  first  peer  of  the  modem  kingdom  of 
France.  Paris  meanwhile,  the  poUtical  capital  of 
the  modern  kingdom,  remained  till  the  seventeenth 
century  the  seat  of  a  simple  bishopric,  a  suffragan 
church  of  the  province  of  Sens. 

In  this  way  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  will  be 
found  almost  everywhere  to  keep   up  the   remem- 
brance of  an  earUer  political  state  of  things.     As  the 
Empire  became  Christian,  it  was  mapped  out  into 
Putritreh-    Patriarchates  as  well   as  into   Prefectures.      Under 

mtm,  Pro- 

▼Jnoe^  these  were  the  metropolitan  and  episcopal  districts, 
which  in  after-times  borrowed,  though  in  a  reverse 
order  of  dignity,  the  civil  titles  of  provinces  and 
DiviMons  dioceses.  As  the  Church  carried  her  spiritual  con- 
without  the  quests  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Empire,  new  eccle- 
siastical districts  were  of  course  formed  in  the  newly 
converted  countries.  As  a  rule,  every  kingdom  had 
at  least  one  archbishopric ;  the  smaller  principaUties, 
provinces,  or  other  divisions,  became  the  dioceses  of 
bishops.  But  the  different  social  conditions  of  south- 
ern and  northern  Europe  caused  a  marked  difference 
in  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  the  two  regions. 
In  the  South  the  bishop  was  bishop  of  a  city ;  in  the 
North  he  was  bishop  of  a  tribe  or  a  district.  Within 
the  Empire  each  city  had  its  bishop.  Thus  in  Italy 
and  Southern  Gaul,  where  the  cities  were  thickest  on 
the  ground,  the  bishops  were  most  numerous  and 
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their  dioceses  were  smallest.     In  Northern  Gaul  the     ^f^^^* 
cities  are  fewer  and  the  dioceses  larger,  while  outside  Bishops  of 
the  Empire,  the  dioceses  which  represented  a  tribe  or  S^trfbS.^ 
principaUty  were  larger  again.     Also  again,  within 
the  Empire  the  bishop,  as  bishop  of  a  city,  always 
took  his  title  from  the  city ;   outside  the  Empire, 
especially   in   the    British   islands   both   Celtic  and 
Teutonic,  the  bishop  of  a  tribe  or  principaUty  often 
bore  a  tribal  or  territorial  title.     Within  the  Empire  Teiritorui 

^         titles  of 

the  territorial  titles  were  known  only  in  the  case  ™o*»opo- 
of  metropolitans.  Prelates  of  that  rank,  besides 
their  local  title  as  archbishops  of  this  or  that 
city,  often  took  a  territorial  title  from  the  kingdom 
or  principaUty  within  which  they  held  metropo- 
litan rank.  This  practice  is  found  both  within 
and  without  the  Empire.  Such  titles  as  Primate  of 
all  the  Gauls,  Primate  of  aU  England,  Primate  of 
Normandy,  Primate  of  Munster,  borne  by  the  arch- 
bishops of  Lyons,  Canterbury,  Rouen,  and  Cashel,  are 
famiUar  instances. 

§  1.  The  Great  Patriarchates. 

The  highest  ecclesiastical  divisions,  the  Patriarch-  The  Patn- 
ates,  though  they  did   not   exactly  answer   to   the  uuffgested 
Prefectures,  were  clearly  suggested  by  them.     And  fectures. 
whenever  the  boundaries  of  the  Patriarchates  de- 
parted from  the  boundaries  of  the  Prefectures,  they 
came  nearer  to  the  great  divisions  of  race  and  lan- 
guage.    For  our  purpose,  it  is  enough  to  take  the 
Patriarchates,  as  they  grew  up,  after  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  Christianity,  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries.     The  four  older  ones  were  seated  at 
the  Old  and  the  New  Rome,  and  at  the  two  great 
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CHAP.    Eastern  cities  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria.     Out  of 

VII. 

' — • — '  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch  the  small  patriarchate  of 
Jerusalem  was  afterwards  taken.  This  last  seems  a 
piece  of  sentimental  geography;  the  other  divisions 
were  eminently  practical.     Whether  we  look  on  the 

Rome  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Old  Rome  as 
taking  in  the  whole  prefecture  of  Italy  or  only  the 
diocese  of  Italy,  it  is  certain  that  it  was   gradually 

Extended    extended  over  the  two  prefectures  of  Italy  and  Gaul. 

Empire.  That  is,  it  took  in  the  Latin  part  of  the  Empire,  and 
it  thence  spread  over  the  Teutonic  converts  in  the 
West,  as   well   as   over  Hungary  and  the  Western 

coMtaiiti-    Slaves.     The  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  or  New 

nople.  ^        •' 

Eome  took  in  the  Prefecture  of  Ulyricum,  and  three 
dioceses  in  the  Prefecture  of  the  East,  those  of 
Thrace,  Asia,  and  Pontus.  This  territory  pretty  well  an- 
swers to  the  extent  of  the  Greek  language  and  influence. 
But  the  two  dioceses  of  the  Dlyrian  prefecture,  Dacia 
and  Macedonia,  were,  possibly  through  some  confusion 
arising  out  of  the  two  meanings  of  the  word  niyricum^ 
claimed  by  the  Popes  of  Old  Eome.  But,  when  the 
Empires  and  Churches  parted  asunder,  Macedonia  and 
Greece  were  not  likely  to  cleave  to  the  Western 
division.  But  the  claims  of  the  Popes  over  Dacia,  in 
the  form  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom,  led  to  many 
itii  relation  difficulties  in  later  times.      In  course  of  time  the 

to  the  East- 

aSito"thir  Byzantine   patriarchate   became    nearly   coextensive 

siaveB.  ^ji^jj  ^YiQ  Byzantine  Empire,  and  it  became  the  centre 
of  conversion  for  the  Slaves  of  the  East,  just  as  the 
patriarchate  of  Old  Rome  was  for  the  Teutons  of  the 

Antioch.  Wcst.  The  patriarchate  of  Antioch^  before  its  dis- 
memberment in  favour  of  the  tiny  patriarchate  of 

Jemtaiem.   JerusaUm^  took  in  the  whole  diocese  of  the  East,  and 
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the  churches  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Empire  in  that     ^^»^- 
direction.     The  patriarchate  of  Alexandria  answered  ?;^~^     ' 
to  the  diocese  of  Egypt,  with  the  churches  beyond  ^**- 
the   Empire   on  that  side,  specially  the   Abyssinian 
church,  which  has  kept  its  nationality  to  our  own 
time.     That  these  Eastern  patriarchates  have  been 
for  ages  disputed  by  claimants  belonging  to  different 
sects  of  Christianity  is  a  fact  which  concerns  both 
theology  and  history,  but  does  not  concern  geography. 
Whether  the  see  was  in  Orthodox  or  heretical — that 
is  commonly  in  national — hands,  the  see  and  its  dio- 
cese, the  geographical  extent  on  the  map,  remained 
the  same. 

These  then  are  the  five  great  patriarchates  which  Jjf*' t^'" 
formed  the  most  ancient  geographical  divisions  of  the  *ro*»»te8. 
Church.     In  later  times  the  name  patriarchate  has 
been  more  loosely  applied.     As  the  Eoman  bishop 
grew  into  something  more  than  the  Patriarch  of  the 
West,  the  title   of  Patriarch   was  given  to  several 
metropolitans,  sometimes,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  with- 
out  any  particular  reason.      The  MetropoUtans   of  crado***" 
Aquileia  assumed  the  title  during  a  time  of  separa-  ^«^^ 
tion  from  the  Roman  see  in  the  sixth  century.     The 
distractions  caused  by  this  schism  led  in  the  end  to 
the  strange  result   of  two  almost  adjoining  towns, 
Aquileia  and  GradOy  each  having  prelates   bearing 
the  patriarchal  title.     The  patriarchate  of  Grado  was 
in  the  fifteenth  century  removed  to  Venice.    Almost 
more   anomalous    was   the   patriarchate   of   Lisbon,  me?"' 
created  in  the   eighteenth  century,  while  the  older, 
though  still  modern,  archbishopric  went  on  beside  it. 
But  nominal  patriarchates  of  this  kind  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  five  great  churches  to 
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CHAP,    which  the  name  was  anciently  attached.     In  the  East 
vn.  ^ 

— • — '  the  name  was  never  extended  beyond  its  four  original 
Patriarch-  holdcrs,  till  a  new  patriarchate  of  Moscow  arose  in 
MoMow.  Russia,  to  mark  the  greatest  spiritual  conquest  of  the 
Orthodox  Church.  Of  the  four  original  Eastern 
patriarchates  it  is  only  that  of  Constantinople  which 
plays  much  part  in  later  history.  The  seats  of  the 
other  three  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  in  the 
very  beginning  of  their  conquests. 

§  2.  The  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  of  Italy. 

Great  I^  uo  part  of  Christendom  do  the  bishoprics  lie  so 

Sbe"itaiian   thick  upou  the  grouud  as  in  Italy,  and  especially  in 
ri«.*^^       the  southern  part.     But  from  that  very  fact  it  follows 
that  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  Italy  are  of  less 
historical  importance  than  those  of  most  other  West- 
Smaiirize    em  couutrics.      Li  southern    Italy   above   aU,   the 
provinces,    bishoprics  were  so  numerous,  and  the  dioceses  there- 
fore so  small,  that  the  archiepiscopal  provinces  were 
hardly  so  large  as  the  episcopal  dioceses  in  more 
northern  lands.     So  it  is  in  the  islands ;  Sicily  con- 
Eflfect        tained  four  provinces  and  Sardinia  three.     The  pecu- 
common-     har  characteristics  of  ItaUan  history  also  hindered 

wealths  '' 

onthepoei-  ecclesiastical  geography  from  being  of  the  same  im- 
preiatee.  portaucc  as  clsewherc.  Where  every  city  became  an 
independent  commonwealth,  the  bishops,  and  even 
the  metropolitans,  sank  to  a  lower  rank  than  they 
held  in  the  lands  where  each  prelate  was  a  great 
feudal  lord. 
Relation  to         It  foUows  then  that  there  are  only  a  few  of  the 

the  Roman  ,  ,  .  . 

archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  of  Italy  which  at  all 
stand  out  in  general  history.  The  growth  of  the 
Roman  see  also  more  distinctly  overshadowed  the 


see. 
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Italian  bishops  than  it  did  those  of  other  lands.     The    ^5A^- 
bishoprics  which  have  most  historical  importance  are  rrv — ' 
those  which  at  one  time  or  another  stood  out  in  ^<*™«- 
rivalry  or  opposition  to  Rome.     Such  was  the  great 
see  of  Milarij  whose  province   took  in  a  crowd  of  MUm, 
Lombard  bishoprics ;   such  was  the  patriarchal  see 
of  Aquileia^  whose  metropolitan  jurisdiction  took  in  Aquiieu. 
Como  at  one  end  and  the  Istrian  Pola  at  the  other. 
The  patriarchs  of  Aquileia,  standing  as  they  did  on 
the  march   of  the  Italian,  Teutonic,  and    Slavonic 
lands,  grew,  unUke  most  of  the  ItaUan  prelates,  into 
powerful  temporal  princes.     Ravenna  was  the  head  lUvemuL 
of  a  smaller  province  than  either  Milan  or  Aquileia ; 
but  Ravenna  too  stands  out  as  one  of  the  churches 
which  kept  up  for  a  while  an  independent  position  in 
the  face  of  the  growing  power  of  Rome.     Milan  and 
Ravenna,  in  short,  never  lost  the  memory  of  their 
Imperial  days  ;  and  Aquileia  took  advantage,  first  of 
a  theological  difference,  and  secondly  of  its  temporal 
position  as  the  great  border  see. 

In  the  rest  of  Italy  the  case  is  different.     Rome  The  immc- 
herself  was  the  immediate  head  of  a  large  province  Roman 

.  .  •     Province. 

stretching  from  sea  to  sea.  Within  this  the  suhurbi- 
carian  sees,  those  close  around  Rome,  stood  in  a 
special  and  closer  relation  to  the  patriarchal  see  itself. 
Their  holders  formed  the  order  of  Cardinal  Bishops. 
The  famous  cities  of  Genoa^  Bologna^  Pisa,  Florence^  Mctropoii- 
and  Siena,  were  also  metropolitan  sees,  though  their  central 
ecclesiastical  dignity  is  quite  overshadowed  by  their 
civic  greatness.  Lucca  has  been  added  to  the  same 
Ust  in  modem  times.      The  provinces  of  Pisa  and  P>wand 

■^  ^  Genoa. 

Genoa  are  notable  as  having  been  extended  into  the 
island  of  Corsica  after  its  recovery  from  the  Saracens. 
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The  history  and  extent  of  the  Italian  dioceses  is,  with 
these  few  exceptions,  a  matter  aknost  wholly  of  local 
ecclesiastical  concern.  In  the  south  the  endless  archi- 
episcopal  sees  preserve  the  names  of  some  famous 
cities,  as  Capua — the  later  Capua  on  the  site  of  Casi- 
linum — Taranto^  Bari^  Otranto^  and  others.  But 
some  even  of  the  metropolitan  churches  are  fixed  in 
places  of  quite  secondary  importance,  and  the  simple 
bishoprics  are  endless. 

§  3.  The  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  of  Gaul  and 

Germany. 

By  taking  a  single  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  ar- 
rangements of  the  whole  of  the  Western  Empire  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  some  instruc- 
tive lessons  may  be  learned.  Such  a  way  of  looking 
at  the  map  will  bring  out  more  strongly  the  differences 
between  bishoprics  of  earlier  and  later  foundation. 
And,  if  we  take  the  name  of  Gaul  in  the  old  geo- 
graphical sense,  taking  in  the  German  lands  west  of 
the  Rhine  which  formed  part  of  the  older  Empire,  we 
sliall  find  that  several  ecclesiastical  provinces  may 
be  called  either  Gaulish  or  German.  With  the 
boundaries  of  the  French  kingdom  we  have  no  con- 
cern, except  so  far  as  the  boundary  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  kingdoms  of  the  Franks  did  to 
some  extent  follow  ecclesiastical  lines.  Modern  an- 
nexations of  course  have  had  no  regard  to  them. 

On  first  crossing  the  Alps  fi-om  Italy,  we  find  the 
ecclesiastical  phaenomena  of  Italy  continued  in  the 
lands  nearest  to  it.  The  two  provinces  of  Tarantaise 
(answering  to  the  civil  division  of -4^^  Penninas)  and 
Embrun  {Alpes  Maritimai)^  which  take  in  the  moun- 
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tain  region  between  Italy  and  Gaul,  are  of  smaU  size,    ^^^^- 
though  of  course  in  the  actual  mountain  lands  the  ' — • — ' 
bishoprics  are  less  thick  on  the  ground.     The  Taran-  Xarantaise. 
tasian  province  contained  only  three  suffragan  sees, 
Sitten,  Aosta^  and  Saint  John  of  Maurienne^  three  bi- 
shoprics which  now  belong  to  three  distinct  political 
powers.     But  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of 
Embrun,  which  reaches  to  the  sea,  the  bishops'  sees  Embnm. 
are  thick  on  the  ground,  just  as  they  are  in  Italy.    So 
they  are  in  the  small  provinces  of  Aix  {Narbonensis 
Secunda)  and  Aries,     But,  as  soon  as  we  get  out  of  Aix  and 

^     .  '  .      ^  Aries. 

Provence  into  those  parts  of  Gaul  which  were  less 
thoroughly  romanized,  and  where  cities,  and  conse- 
quently bishoprics,  lay  less  close  together,  the  phae- 
nomena  of  the  ecclesiastical  map  begin  to  change. 
The  Proven9al  provinces  of  Aix  and  Aries  are  bounded 
to  the  north  and  west  by  those  of  Vienne  (which  with  vienne. 
Aries  answers  nearly  to  the  civil  Viennensis)  and  Nar- 
bonne  (answering   nearly   to   Narbonensis  Secunda),  Narbonne. 
These  provinces  are  of  much  greater  size,  and  the 
sufiragan  sees  are  much  further  apart.     To  the  west 
lies  Auchy  answering  to  the  oldest  Aquitaine  or  No-  ^uch. 
vempopulana^  and  to  the  north  of  these,  in  the  re- 
mainder of  Gaul,  the  original  provinces  are  of  still 
greater  size.    Most  of  them  answer  very  nearly  to  the 
older  civil  divisions.     Aquitania  Prima  becomes  the  JonrKcs, 
province  of  Bourges^  Aquitania  Secunda  that  of  Bour-  \^^^ 
deau^.      Lugdunensis  Prirna,   Secunda^   Tertia,   and  sml^"^^ 
Quarta^  answer  to  LyonSj  Rouen^  Tours^  and  Sens. 
Of  these  Lyons,  as  having  been  the  temporal  capital, 
became  the  seat  of  the  Primate  of  all  the  Gauls.     The 
province  of  Eouen  too  answers  very  nearly  to  the 
duchy  of  which  that  metropolis  became  the  capital, 

VOL.   I.  N 
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^vn^'     and  from  which  its  archbishop  took  his  metropolitan 
' — -^  title. 

These  are  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  arrangements, 
closely  following  the  civil  divisions  of  the  Empire. 
These  divisions  lived  through  the  Teutonic  conquests ; 
and,  though  here  and  there  a  see  was  translated  from 
one  city  to  another,  they  were  not  seriously  interfered 
Foondrnticn  with  till  the  fourteenth  century.     Then  Pope  John  the 

of  the  pro-  "^  \ 

ToiSkmae     Twenty-sccoud  raised  the  see  of  Toulouse  in  the  pro- 

JJ^**y»  vince  of  Narbonne  and  that  of  AJby  in  the  province 
of  Bourges  to  metropoUtan  rank,  thus  forming  two 
new  provinces.  He  also  founded  new  bishoprics  in 
several  towns  in  these  two  new  provinces  and  in  that 
of  Narbonne.     In  the  next  century  Sixtus  the  Fourth 

Avignon,  made  the  church  of  Avignon  metropohtan.  These 
changes  help  to  give  this  whole  district  more  of  the 
special  character  of  Italy  and  Provence  than  originally 
belonged  to  it.  Lastly,  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
province  of  Sens  was  also  divided,  and  the  church  of 

Paris,  1622.  Paris  bccamc  metropohtan.  Some  of  these  changes 
show  how  closely  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  followed 
the  oldest  civil  divisions,  and  how  slowly  they  were 
affected  by  changes  in  the  civil  divisions.  When  Gaul 
was  first  mapped  out,  Tolosa  was  of  less  account  than 
Narbo ;  the  Parisii  and  their  city  were  of  less  account 
than  the  great  nation  of  the  Senones.  Tolosa  became 
the  royal  city  of  the  Goth  ;  but  it  did  not  rise  to  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  rank  till  ages  after  the  Gothic 
kingdom  had  passed  away.  Paris,  after  having  been 
several  times  a  momentary  seat  of  dominion,  became 
the  birthplace  of  the  modern  French  kingdom.  But 
it  had  been  the  continuous  seat  of  kings  for  more 
than  six  hundred  years  before  it  became  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop. 
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As  we  draw  nearer  to  German  ground,  the  eccle-    ^HA^- 
siastical  boundaries  are  found  to  have  been  somewhat  ^ — ' — ' 
more  strongly   affected   by  political  changes.      Tlie 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Besanqon  answers  to  Maxima  B«*n5on- 
Sequanorum ;  but  it  is  not  quite  of  the  same  extent ; 
the  boundary  of  the  German  and  Burgundian  king- 
doms passed  tlirough  the  Eoman  province :  its  eastern 
part  is  therefore  found  in  a  German  diocese.     The 
province  of  Rheims  answers  nearly,  but  not  quite,  to  Rheinw. 
Belgica  Secunda  :  for  the  ecclesiastical  province  took 
in  some  territory  to  the  east  of  the  Scheld.     Here 
again  the  boundary  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  king- 
doms passed  through  the  province.   The  metropolitan 
city  lay  within  the  region  which  became  the  kingdom 
of  France,  and  it  became  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the 
kingdom.     Yet  one  of  its  suffragan  sees,  that  of  Cam- 
bray,  was  a  city  of  the  Empire.     The  province  of 
Trier  took  in  no  part  of  the  Western  kingdom ;  but.  Trier,  785 
besides  the  old  province  of  Belgica  Prima,  it  stretched 
away  over  the  German  lands  even  beyond  the  Ehine. 
Wlien  the  old  Gaulish  bishopric  of  Colonia  Agrippina  Kttin,  785. 
became   metropolitan  under  Charles  the  Great,  its 
province  took  in  nearly  all  the  old  Gaulish  province 
of  Germania  Secunda ;  but  it  too  came  to  stretch  be- 
yond the  Ehine  and  beyond  the  Weser.     These  two 
metropolitan  sees,  Trier  and  Koln,  were  old  Gauhsh 
bishoprics  of  the  frontier  land.     The  see  of  Mainz  Mainz,  747. 
has  no  certain  historical  being  before  Boniface  in  the 
eighth  century.     It  too  was  founded  on  what  was 
geographically  GauUsh  soil ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
its  vast  extent  was  strictly  German      Three  only  of 
its  suffragans.  Worms,  Speyer,  and  Argentoratum  or 
Strasshurg,  were  even  geographically  Gaulish.     No 
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province  has  had  more  fluctuating  boundaries :  the 
elevation  of  Koln  to  metropolitan  rank  cut  it  short  to 
the  west,  while  it  grew  indefinitely  to  the  north,  south, 
and  east,  as  its  boundaries  were  enlarged  by  conver- 
sion and  conquest.  To  the  east  it  was  cut  short  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia 
and  its  dependencies  were  formed  into  the  ecclesias- 
tical province  of  Prag.  The  famous  bishopric  of 
Bamberg^  locally  in  the  province  of  Mainz,  was  from 
the  beginning  immediately  dependent  on  the  see  of 
Rome. 

These  three  great  archbishoprics  of  the  frontier 
land,  all  of  whose  sees  were  on  the  GauHsh  side  of  the 
Rhine,  remained  distinguished  by  their  temporal  rank 
during  the  whole  life  of  the  German  kingdom.  All 
the  German  prelates  became  princes  ;  but  only  these 
three  were  Electors.  These  ecclesiastical  electors  were 
also  the  Arch-chancellors  of  the  three  Imperial  king- 
doms, Mainz  of  Germany,  Koln  of  Italy,  Trier  of  Gaul. 
But,  as  the  Frankish  or  German  kingdom  spread  to  the 
north-east,  new  ecclesiastical  provinces  were  formed. 
The  bishopric  of  Salzburg  became  metropolitan  under 
Charles  the  Great,  with  a  province  stretching  away 
to  the  east  towards  his  conquests  from  the  Avars. 
The  bishopric  of  Bremen^  another  foundation  of 
Charles  the  Great,  was  transferred  under  his  son  to 
Hamburg^  as  a  metropolitan  see  which  was  designed 
to  be  a  missionary  centre  for  the  Scandinavian  nations. 
After  some  fluctuations,  the  see  was  finally  settled  at 
Bremen,  as  the  metropolis  of  a  province,  which  had 
now  become  in  no  way  Scandinavian,  but  partly  Old- 
Saxon,  partly  Wendish.  Lastly,  Otto  the  Great 
founded  the  metropolitan  see  of  Magdeburg  on  the 
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Slavonic  march.  Thus  the  German  kiufjdom  formed  ^J!:^p- 
six  ecclesiastical  provinces,  all  of  vast  extent  as  com-  • — ' 
pared  with  those  of  Southern  Europe,  and  with  their 
suffragan  sees  few  and  far  apart.  The  difference  is 
here  clearly  marked  between  the  earlier  sees  which 
arose  from  the  very  beginning  in  the  Roman  cities, 
and  the  sees  of  later  foundation  which  were  gradually 
founded,  as  new  lands  were  brought  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Empire  and  the  Church,  Still  the  old 
tradition  went  on  so  far  that  each  bishop  had  his  see 
in  a  city,  and  took  his  name  from  that  city.  Though 
the  German  dioceses  were  of  large  extent,  yet  none  of 
the  German  bishoprics  were  in  strictness  territorial. 

As  regards  more  modern  changes,  the  number  of 
dioceses  in  France  was  greatly  lessened  by  the  con- 
cordat under  the  first  Buonaparte.  But  the  main 
ecclesiastical  landmarks  were  to  a  great  extent  re- 
spected. Thus  the  Archbishop  of  Eouen  keeps  the 
old  extent  of  his  province  and  his  title  of  Primate  of 
Normandy,  but,  of  the  seven  Norman  dioceses,  Lisieux 
has  been  joined  to  Bayeux  and  Anranches  to  Cou- 
tances,  while  the  boundaries  of  Rouen  and  Evreiix 
have  been  changed  to  adapt  them  to  the  modern  de- 
partments. So,  more  lately,  the  great  diocese  of  Le 
Mans  has  been  divided  into  the  two  dioceses  of  Le 
Mans  and  Laval,  answering  to  the  modern  depart- 
ments of  Sarthe  and  Mayenne.  These  are  types  of 
the  kind  of  changes  which  have  been  made  in  other 
parts.  The  Archbishop  of  Lyons  meanwhile  keeps 
his  title  of  Primate  of  all  the  Gauls,  but  both  he  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  now  yield  precedence  to 
the  modern  metropolitan  of  Paris. 

In  no  part  of  Christendom  have  the  ecclesiastical 
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CHAP,  divisions  been  more  completely  upset  in  modern  times 
^TT  ^  than  they  have  been  in  Germany.  The  country  has 
d««a8ticai    been  mapped  out  afresh  to  suit  the  boundaries  of 

diYisioDs  of  ^^ 

MdFnSce.  P^tchcd-up  modem  kingdoms.  Mainz  and  Trier  are 
no  longer  metropolitan  sees,  while  the  modem  map 
shows  such  novelties  as  an  Archbishop  of  Miinchen 
and  an  Archbishop  of  Freiburg.  Long  before,  under 
Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  those  parts  of  the  Ger- 

Sw»nd^*    man  kingdom  which  had  become  practically  detached 

lan^*^'*^  under  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  underwent  a  complete 
change  in  their  ecclesiastical  divisions.  Camhray  and 
Mechlin  in  the  province  of  Eheims,  and  Utrecht  in  the 

Mechlin;  proviucc  of  Kolu,  bccamc  metropolitan  sees.  Later 
political  changes  have  made  these  three  cities  members 
of  three  distinct  political  powers. 

§  4.  The  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  of  Spain. 
The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Spanish  peninsula 

Peculiar:-  V 

ties  of        presents  phaenomena  of  a  different  kind  from  those  of 

Spanidh  ec-  '■ 

cie*ia«ticai  Italy,  Gaul,  or  Germany.  Li  Italy  and  Gaul  the 
ecclesiastical  divisions  go  on  uninterruptedly  from  the 
earliest  days  of  Christianity.  Western  Germany  must 
count  for  these  purposes  as  part  of  Gaul.  In  eastern 
Germany  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  were  formed  in 
later  times,  as  Christianity  was  spread  over  the  country. 
In  Spain  the  country  must  have  been  mapped  out  for 

8ioD«  loet,     ecclesiastical  purposes  quite  as  early  as  Gaul.     But 

and  mapped  x        i  x  j 

l^ef^^  the  Mahometan  conquest  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
thi  skira^™  country,  followed  by  the  Christian  reconquest,  caused 
the  old  ecclesiastical  lines  to  be  wiped  out,  and  new 
divisions  had  to  be  traced  out  afresh  as  the  land  was 
gradually  won  back.     The  ecclesiastical  divisions  of 
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Spain  in  the  time  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  simply  re-     ^f  i^^- 
produce  the  civil  divisions  of  the  period,  as  those  civil  ^TT^TTT 
divisions  are  only  a  slight  modification  of  the  Roman  2^^^ ^"^^f 
provinces.     Lusitania  and  Bcetica  survived,  with   a  ^t^I**'' 
slight  change  of  frontier,  both  as  civil  and  as  eccle- 
siastical divisions.     Tarraconensis  was  for  both  pur- 
poses divided  into  three,  Tarraconensis^  Carthagenensis^ 
and  GallcBcia.     As  the  land  was  won  back,  and  as  new 
ecclesiastical  provinces  were  formed,  the  number  was 
greatly  increased,  and  some  of  them  found  their  way 
to  new  sites.     Thus  the  Tarraconensian  province  was 
again  divided  into  three,  those  of  Tarragona^  Zara-  Xamgona, 

.  Zaragoza, 

goza^  and  Valencia^  answering  nearly  to  the  kingdom  Valencia, 
of  Aragon.  New  Carthage  lost  its  metropoUtan  rank 
in  favour  of  the  great  metropolis  of  ToledOy  which  Toledo, 
numbered  Cordova  and  Fa^rfo&rf  among  its  suflfragans. 
Leaving  out  some  anomalous  districts,  the  rest  of  the 
peninsula  formed  the  provinces  of  Saint  James  of 
ComposteUa^  Burgos^  Seville^  Granada^  with  Braqa^  Compo*. 

.  ,  ,  '  tella,  Bur- 

Evora^  and  the  later  metropolis  of  Lisbon^  the  last  g«^  SeviUe, 
three  answering  to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.     And  Granada, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Pyrenees  did  not  form  luSoiL 
an  eternal  boundary  in  ecclesiastical,  any  more  than  in 
civil,  geography.  As  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  stretched 
on  both  sides  of  the  mountains,  so  did  the  diocese  of 
Pampeluna  ;  and  to  the  west  of  it  the  Gaulish  diocese  Diocewa  of 

o    -n  1      •  1  •  •  •  Pampeluna 

of  Bayonne  took  in  ground  which  is  now  Spanish,  and  Bay- 
All  these  are  survivals  of  a  time  when,  to  use  the 
phrase  of  a  later  day,  there  were  no  Pyrenees,  or  when 
at  least  the  same  rulers,  first  Gothic  and  then  Saracen, 
reigned  on  both  sides  of  them. 
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CHAP. 
VII. 

§  5.  The  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  of  the  British  Islands. 

The  British  The  historical  phsenomena  of  the  British  islands 
have  points  in  common  with  more  than  one  of  the 
continental  countries.  In  a  very  rough  and  general 
view  of  things,  Britain  has  some  analogies  with  Spain. 
It  is  not  altogether  without  reason  that  in  some 
legendary  stories  the  names  of  Saxons  and  Saracens 
get  confounded.  In  both  cases  a  land  which  had 
been  Christian  was  overrun  by  conquerors  of  another 
creed ;  in  both  a  Christian  people  held  their  ground 
in  a  part  of  the  country ;  in  both  the  whole  land 
was  won  back  to  Christianity,  though  by  different  and 

The  Ceitsc  cvcu  Opposite  processes  in  the  two  cases.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Celtic  churches  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  had  anything  hke  the  same  com- 
plete ecclesiastical  organization  as  the  Spanish  churches 
under  the  Goths.  The  Celtic  episcopate  was  of  an 
irregular  and  anomalous  kind,  and,  in  its  most  intelli- 
gible shape,  it  was,  as  was  natural  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  not  a  city  episcopate,  hardly  a 

Tribal  territorial  episcopate,  but  one  strictly  tribal.  This  is 
nearly  the  only  fact  in  the  history  of  the  early  Celtic 
churches  which  is  of  any  importance  for  our  purpose. 
It  might  be  too  much  to  say  that  traces  of  this  pecu- 
liarity were  handed  on  from  the  Celtic  to  the  Enghsh 
Church.  The  httle  Ukeness  that  there  is  between  them 
is  rather  due  to  the  fact  that  in  Northern  Europe 
generally,  whether  Celtic  or  Teutonic,  a  strictly  city 
episcopate  hke  that  of  Italy  and  Gaul  was  something 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  could  not  be. 

In  truth  the  antiquities  of  the  Celtic  churches  may 


episcopacy. 
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fairly  be  left  to  be  matter  of  local  or  of  special  eccle-     chap. 
siastical  inquiry.     Their  effect  on  history  is  sUght ;    — ^^^ 
their  effect  on  historical  geography  is  still  shghter. 
For  our  purpose  the  ecclesiastical  geography  of  Britain 
may  be  looked  on  as  beginning  with  the  mission  of 
Augustine.     The  English   Church   was  formed,  and 
the  Welsh,  Scottish,  and  Irish  Churches  were  recon- 
structed, partly  under  its  authority,  altogether  after 
its  model.     In  the  original  scheme  of  Gregory  the  scheme  ot 
Great,  Britain  was    to  be   divided   into  two  eccle-  th^Sreat. 
siastical  provinces  nearly   equal  in  extent,  the  two  Two  equal 
metropoUtan  chairs  being  placed  in  the  two  great-  Fn  BritSn. 
est  Roman  cities  of  the   island,  London  and  York. 
The  Celtic  churches  were  to  be  brought  under  the 
same  ecclesiastical  obedience  as  the  heathen  English. 
As  Wales  was  to  form  part  of  the  lot  of  the  southern 
metropohtan,  so  Scotland  was  to  form  part  of  the  lot 
of  the  northern.     This  scheme  was  never  fully  carried 
out.     The  circumstances  of  the  conversion  caused  the 
southern  metropolis  to  be  fixed  at  Canterbury  instead 
of  London,  and  the  contemplated  geographical  parti- 
tion of  all  Britain  proved  a  failure.     Wales  was  in- 
deed brought  into  fiill  submission  to  Canterbury ;  but 
Scotland  was  never  brought  into  the  same  full  sub- 
mission to  York.     The  allegiance  of  the  Scottish  sees  Relation  of 
to  their  Northumbrian  metropolis  was  at  all  times  Bishop  to 
very   precarious,  and   it  was   in   the   end   formally 
thrown   off  altogether.     Of  this  came  the   singular 
disproportion   in   the  territorial   extent   of  the  two 
English  ecclesiastical   provinces.     Canterbury,  since  SuffVa- 

^  ^  ^  gan  sees  of 

the  Enghsh  Church  was  thoroughly  organized,  has  cantcrbuiy 
had  a  number  of  sufiragans  which  would  be  unusual 
anywhere  on  the  continent,  while  York  has  always 
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CHAP,     had  comparatively  few,  and  for  a  considerable  time 

" — ' — '  had  practically  one  only. 

Founda-  The  actual  provinces  and   dioceses   of  England 

e^ng  *    were  gradually  formed,  as  the  various  English  king- 

***^**^      doms  embraced  Christianity.     As  a  rule,  each  king- 

dom  or  independent  principaUty  became  a  diocese. 

Territoriti  And,  cxcept  in  the  case  of  a  few  sees  fixed  in  cities 
^"*^  which  kept  on  something  of  old  Eoman  memories, 
the  bishops  were  more  commonly  called  from  the 
people  who  formed  their  flock,  than  from  the  cities 
which  in  some  cases  contained  their  chairs.  For  in 
many  cases  the  bishop-settle^  as  our  forefathers  called 
it,  was  not  placed  in  a  city  at  all,  but  in  some  rural 
or  even  solitary  spot.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  that  a  movement  began  which 
systematically  placed  the  ecclesiastical  sees  in  the 
chief  towns  ;  from  that  time  the  civic  title  altogether 
displaces  the  territorial. 

As  Kent  was  the  first  part  of  Teutonic  Britain  to 
accept  Christianity,  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  south 

Canter-       was  fixcd  at  the  East-Kentish  capital  of  Canterbury.  It 

burv 

was  thus  fixed  in  a  city  which  has  at  no  time  held 
that   temporal   preeminence  which  has  in   different 
ages  belonged  to   York,  Winchester,   and   London. 
Bochester.    After  Canterbury  the  earliest  formed  sees  were  Ro- 
chester for   the   under-kingdom  of  West-Kent,   and 
London.      Loudon  for  the  East-Saxons.     The  independent  con- 
version of  the  West-Saxons  led  to  the  foundation  of 
Dorehester  the  great  diocese  whose  see  was  first  at  Dorchester  on 
SertCT.       the  Thames  and  then  at  Winchester j  and  from  which 
Wells,        the  sees  of  Sherborne^    WeUs^  and  Ramsbury  were 
gradually   parted   off*.     The  East-Angles   formed   a 
'BSmhua.     dioccse  with  its  see  at  Elmham;  the  Middle- Angles 
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settled  down,  after  some  shiftings,  into  the  vast  dio-     ^5u^' 
cese  stretching  from   the   Thames  to   the   Humber,  ' — • — ' 
with  its  see,  Hke  that  of  the  older  West-Saxon  dio- 
cese, at  Dorchester.     The  West-Mercian  lands  formed  ^^^^^ 
the   dioceses  of  the   Hwiccas  at   Worcester^    of  the  Worcester. 
Magesaetas   at    Hereford^   and  the   great  diocese   of  Hereford, 
Lichfield^  stretching  northward  to  the  Ribble.     The  Lichfield. 
South-Saxons,  whose  bishopric  kept  its  tribal  name 
down  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  had  their  see  at  Selsey. 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall  formed  two  dioceses,  with 
their   sees  at    Crediton  and  Bodmin.      Considerable 
changes  were  made  in  the  times  immediately  before 
and  immediately  after  the  Norman  Conquest.     The 
bishoprics  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  were  united 
in  the  single  diocese  of  Exeter.     Those  of  Sherborne  loso!^'' 
and  Ramsbury  formed  the  new  diocese  of  Salisbury.  \q^^^^' 
By  an  opposite  process,  the  huge  diocese  of  Lincoln 
was  dismembered  by  the  foundation  of  an  episcopal 
see  at  Ely.     The  sees  of  some  other  dioceses  were  ^^f*^^^' 
also   changed,   commonly   according   to    the   conti- 
nental practice  of  placing  the  bishop's  chair  in  the 
chief  city  of  the  diocese.   Then  the  see  of  the  bishop- 
ric of  Somerset  was  removed  to  Bath^  that  of  Dor- 
chester to  Lincoln^  that  of  Lichfield,  first  to  Chester  and 
then  to  Coventry^  that  of  East-Angles  first  to  Thetford 
and  then  to  Norwich.  The  Conquest  too  brought  about 
the  more  complete  submission  of  the  four  Welsh  sees,  S^^*^^ 
Saint  David's,  Llandaf,  Bangor,  and  Saint  Asaph,  to 
the  metropolis  of  Canterbury.     Thus  the  province  of 
Canterbury  with  its   sufiragan   sees  was   gradually 
organized  in  the  form  which  it  kept  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  First  to  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Meanwhile  in  the  northern  province  things  never  York. 
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CHAP,     reached  the  same  regular  organization.     York,  after 


Vll. 


some  changes,  took  the  position  of  a  metropolitan 
or  Durham,  gee,  with  onc  sufiVagan,  first  at  Lindisfam  and  then 
CarMaic,      ^t   Durham,  and  afterwards    with  another  at  Carl- 

XiOOm 

isle.     As  the  Scottish  dioceses  broke  off  from  York, 
they  first   acknowledged    a    kind  of  precedence  in 
the  Bishop  of  JSaint  Andrews ;  but  it  was  not  till  a 
far  later  time  that  Scotland   was  divided  into   two 
A^ldrewB.     regular  ecclesiastical   provinces   with  their   sees  at 
(ill^ow.     Saint  Andrews  and  Glasgow.     Several  of  the  Scottish 
^^^'         dioceses   always   kept  their  territorial    titles;   their 
sees  were  mostly  fixed  in  small  places ;  of  the  chief 
seats  of  Scottish   royalty,  Dunfermline  and   Stirhng 
mL  ^^    never  attained  episcopal  rank  at  all,  and  Edinburgh 
only  attained  it  in  quite  modern  times.     The  endless 
and   fluctuating   bishoprics   of  Ireland   were  in  the 
twelfth  century  gathered  into  the  four  provinces  of 
irishfpro-     Armagh^  Dublin^  Ca^hel,  and  Tuam,  answering  to  the 
^^^^^^        temporal  divisions  of  Ulster^  Leinster,  Munster^  and 
Connaught.     It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  in  marked  con- 
tradiction to  continental  practice,  the  chief  see  in  all 
the  three  British  kingdoms  has  been  placed  in  a  city 
which  has  never  held  the  first  temporal  rank.     Can- 
terbury,   Saint  Andrews,  Armagh,  were   never   the 
temporal  heads  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
York,   Dublin,   Glasgow,   though  metropoUtan  sees, 
were  of  secondary  rank,  and  London  and  Winchester 
were  ordinary  bishoprics. 

§  6.  The  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  of  Northern  and 

Eastern  Europe. 

S^^i^         I^  ^^^  other  parts  of  Europe  which  formed  part 
▼"irtS****"  of  the  communion  of  the  Latin  Church,  the  ecclesi- 

landi. 
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astical  divisions  mark  the  steps  by  which  Christianity     ^yn!*' 
was  spread  either  by  conversion  or  conquest.     They        '     ' 
continued  the  process  of  which  the  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization  of  Eastern  Germany  was  the  beginning. 
As  a  rule,  they  strictly  follow  the  political  divisions 
of  the  age  in  which   they  were  founded.      As  the  J^IS^* 
Church  in  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  became  more  p'®^^**^ 
settled,  its  bishoprics  parted  off  from  their  allegiance 
to  Hamburg  or  Bremen,  and  each  of  the  three  king- 
doms formed  an  ecclesiastical  province,  whose  boun- 
daries exactly  answered  to  the  earUer  boundaries  of  Lond, 
the  kingdom.     Denmark  had  its  metropolitan  see  at  ^^^^' 
Lund^  in  that  part  of  the  Danish  kingdom  which  geo- 
graphically forms  part  of  the  greater  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  and  which  is  now  Swedish  territory.     Its 
boundary  to  the  south  was  the  Eider,  the  old  frontier 
of  Denmark   and   the  Empire.     The   suffragan  sees 
of  this  province,  among  which  the  specially  royal 
bishopric  of  Roeskild  is  the  most  famous,  naturally 
lie  thicker  on  the  ground  than  they  do  in  the  wilder 
regions  of  the  two  more  northern  kingdoms.     But 
the  Baltic  conquests  of  Denmark  also  placed  part  of 
the  isle  of  EUgen  in  the  province  of  Lund  and  the 
diocese  of  Koeskild,  and  also  gave  the  Danish  metro- 
politan a  far  more  distant  suffragan  in  the  Bishop  of 
Bevel  on  the  Finnish  gulf.     The  metropolitan  see  of 
Sweden  was  placed  at  Upsala,  and  the  province  was  Up«ai«. 
carried  by  Swedish  conquest  to  the  east  of  the  Gulf 

o 

of  Bothnia,  where  the  single  bishopric  of  Abo  took 
in  the  whole  of  the  Swedish  territory  in  that  region. 
In  the  like  sort,  the  Norwegian  province  of  Nidaros  Troodhjem. 
or  Trondhjem  stretched  far  over  the  Ocean  to  the 
distant  colonies  and  dependencies  of  Norway  in  Ice- 
land, Greenland,  and  Man. 
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CHAP.  The  conversion  of  Poland   and  the  conquest  of 

Prussia  and  Livonia  brought  other  lands  within  the 


PoUnd,&c  pale  of  the  Latin  Church  and  her  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization.    The  original  kingdom  of  Poland  formed 

Gnezna.  the  proviucc  of  GuezTia,  a  province  whose  boundaries 
were  for  some  centuries  very  fluctuating,  according 
as  Poland  or  the  Empire  was  stronger  in  the  Slavonic 
lands  on  the  Baltic.  Each  change  of  temporal  do- 
minion caused  the  ecclesiastical  frontiers  of  Gnezna 
and  Magdeburg  to  advance  or  fall  back.  The  Silesian 
bishopric  of  Breslau  always  kept  its  old  relation  to 
the  Polish  metropolis,  except  so  far  as  it  was  held  to 
be  placed  under  the  immediate  superiority  of  Eome. 
The  later  union  of  Lithuania  with  the  Polish  kingdom 
added  a  Lithiuinian  and  a  Samogitian  bishopric  to  the 
original  PoUsh  province.  The  earlier  Polish  con- 
quests from  Eussia  formed  a  new  province,  the  Latin 

LeopoL  province  of  Leopol  or  Lemberg,  a  province  whose 
southern  boundaries  advanced  and  fell  back  along 
with  the  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  which  it 
formed  a  part.  The  conquests  of  the  Teutonic  knights 
in  Prussia  and  Livonia  formed  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 

RigiL  vince  of  Riga^  which  was  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  province  of  Gnezna  in  its  greater  extent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  ecclesiastical 
divisions  last  mentioned  belong  to  a  later  stage  of 
European  history  than  that  which  we  have  reached 
in  our  general  narrative.  But  it  seemed  better  to 
continue  the  survey  over  the  whole  of  the  Latin 
Church  in  Europe,  as  the  later  foundations  are  a 
mere  carrying  out  of  the  same  process  which  began 
in  the  earUer.     The  eicclesiastical  divisions  represent 
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the  political  divisions  of  the  time,  whether  those  c"ap. 
political  divisions  were  Boman  provinces  or  inde-  ' — • — ' 
pendent  Teutonic  or  Slavonic  kingdoms.  But  the 
ecclesiastical  divisions,  when  once  fixed,  were  more 
lasting  than  the  temporal  divisions,  and  many  dis- 
putes have  arisen  out  of  political  changes  which 
transferred  one  part  of  a  province  or  diocese  from 
one  political  allegiance  to  another.  Since  the  split- 
ting-up  of  the  Western  Church,  the  old  ecclesiastical 
organization  has  altogetheiWanished  from  some  coun- 
tries, and  it  has  been  greatly  modified  in  others,  in 
Germany  most  of  all. 

It  seems  hardly  needful  for  the  understanding  of 
European  history  to  carry  our  ecclesiastical  survey 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Latin  Church.     One  of  the 
Polish  provinces,  that  of  Leopol,  has  carried  us  to  the 
borderland  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches, 
and,  if  we  pass  southwards  into  the  Magyar  and  South- 
Slavonic  lands,  we  find  ourselves  still  more  distinctly 
on  an  ecclesiastical  march.  The  Kingdom  of  Hungary  Hungary, 
formed  two  Latin  provinces,  those  of  Strigonium  or  strigo- 
Gran,  and  of  Kolocza  ;  the  latter  had  a  very  fluctuating  Koiocau 
boundary  to  the  south.     The  Dalmatian  coast,  the 
borderland  of  all  powers  and  of  all  religions,  formed 
three  Latin  provinces.     Jadera  or  Zara^  on  her  pen-  Daimatia. 
insula,  was  the  head  of  a  small  province  chiefly  made 
up  of  islands.     Another  metropolitan  had  his  throne 
in  the  very  mausoleum  of  Diocletian,  and  the  province 
of  Spalato  stretched  some  way  inland  over  the  lands  Spaiato. 
which  have  so  often  changed  masters.     To  the  south, 
the  see   of  Jiagusa^  the   furthest   outpost   of  Latin  Ragusa, 
Christendom  properly  so  called,  had,  besides  its  own 
coasts  and  islands,  an  indefinite  frontier  inland.    This 
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CHAP,  marks  the  furthest  extent  to  which  it  is  needful  to 
— ' — '  trace  our  ecclesiastical  map.  It  is  the  furthest  point 
at  which  Latin  Christianity  can  be  said  to  be  in  any 
sense  at  home.  The  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the 
crusading  and  Venetian  conquests  further  to  the  south 
and  east  has  but  little  bearing  on  historical  geo- 
graphy. But,  within  the  bounds  of  Latin  Christen- 
dom, the  ecclesiastical  divisions  both  of  the  provinces 
and  dioceses  within  the  older  Empire  and  what  we 
may  call  the  missionary  provinces  beyond  it,  are  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  they  should  always  be 
kept  in  mind  alongside  of  the  political  geography. 
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CIIAPTEE  Vin. 


THE   IMPERIAL   KINGDOMS. 


The  division  of  887  parted  off  from  the  general  mass     chap. 
of  the  Prankish  dominions  a  distinct  Kingdom  of  the  „j   •.  -' 

*^  •'  The  Kiutr- 

East-Franks^  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Frankish  ^^™^*^® 
kingdoms,  which,  as  being  distinguished  from  its  fel-  ^'^^  ®' 
lows  as  the  Regnum  Teutonicum^  may  be  best  spoken  "^*^* 
of  as  a  Kingdom  of  Germany.     But  the  lasting  ac- 
quisition of  the  Italian  and  Imperial  crowns  by  the 
German  kings,  and  their  later  acquisition  of  the  king-  Mermngof 
dom  of  Burgundy,  gradually  tended  to  obscure  the  d^m  jn  the 

Empire. 

notion  of  a  distinct  German  kingdom.  The  idea  of 
the  Kingdom  was  merged  in  the  idea  of  the  Empire  of 
which  it  formed  a  part.  Later  events  too  tended  in 
the  same  direction.  The  Italian  kingdom  gradually  The  Empe- 
fell  off  from  any  practical  allegiance  to  its  nominal  i^Sy^l^d 
king  the  Emperor.  So  did  the  greater  part  of  the  but^S^p^' 
Burgundian  kingdom.  In  Germany  meanwhile, 
though  the  powers  of  the  German  kings  who  were 
also  Emperors  were  constantly  lessening,  their  autho- 
rity was  never  wholly  thrown  off  till  the  present 
century.  The  Emperors  in  short  lost  their  kingdoms 
of  Italy  and  Burgundy,  and  kept  their  kingdom  of 
Germany.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  coronation  of 
the  Emperor  at  Home  had  become  a  mere  ceremony, 
carrying  with  it  no  real  authority  in  Italy.  In  the 
VOL.  I.  o 
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CHAP,     sixteenth  century  the  ceremony  itself  went  out  of  use. 
' — ' — '  The  Burgimdian  coronation  at  Aries  became  irregular 
Charles  the  at  a  verv  carlv  time,  and  it  is  last  heard  of  in  the 
crowned  At  fourteenth  century.     But  the  election  of  the  Gterman 
kings  at  Frankfurt,  their  coronation,  in  earlier  times 
at  Aachen,  afterwards  at  Frankfurt,  went  on  regularly 
J792.         till  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.     So, 
while  the  national  assemblies  of  Italy  and  Burgundy 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  regularly  held  at 
Endnranee  all,  whilc  they  wcut  altogether  out  of  use  at  an  early 
nan  Diet    time,  the  national  assembly  of  Germany,  in  one  shape 
or  another,  never  ceased  ad  long  as  there  was  any 
one  calling  himself  Emperor  or  German  King.     The 
tendency  in  all  three  kingdoms  was  to  split  up  into 
separate  principaUties  and  commonwealths.     But  in 
Germany  the  principalities  and  commonwealths  always 
kept  up  some  show  of  connexion  with  one  another, 
some   show  of  allegiance   to   their  Imperial  head. 
Compari-     lu  Italy  and  Burgundy  they  parted  off  altogether. 
m«iy,        Some  ^became   absolutely   independent;    some  were 
Burgnndy.  incorporated  with  other  kingdoms  or  became  their 
distant  dependencies;  some  were  even  held  by  the 
Emperors  themselves  in  some  other   character,  and 
not  by  virtue  either  of  their  Empire  or  of  their  local 
TheEmpire  kingship.     Thus,  as  the  Empire  became  more  and 
wiS***^       more  nearly  coextensive  with  the  German  Kingdom, 
eimanj.    ^^^  distinction  between  the  two  was  gradually  for- 
gotten.  The  small  parts  of  the  other  kingdoms  which 
kept  any  trace  of  their  Imperial  allegiance  came  to 
be  looked  on  as  parts  of  Germany.     In  short,  the 
Western  Empire   became  a  German   kingdom ;    or 
The  Em-     rather  it  became  a  German  Confederation  with   a 
wmee  a      royal  head,  a  confederation  which  still  kept  up  the 
tion.  .        forms  and  titles  of  the  Empire.    As  no  German  king 
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received   an  Imperial  coronation  after  Charles   the  chap. 

.             .  VIII. 

Fifth,  it  might  in  strictness  be  said  that  the  Empire 


came  to  an  end  at  his  abdication.  And  in  truth  from  isse! 
that  date  the  Empire  practically  became  a  purely 
German  power.  But,  as  the  Imperial  forms  and  titles 
still  went  on,  the  Western  Empire  must  be  looked  on 
as  surviving,  in  the  form  of  a  German  kingdom  or 
confederation,  down  to  its  final  fall. 

The  Kingdom  of  Germany  then  may  be  looked  on  The  (^r- 
as  representing  the  Western  Empire,  as  being  what  ^^'^gUJ*' 
was  left  of  the  Western  Empire  after  the  other  parts  ^^p"*- 
of  it  had  fallen  away.      But  the  German  kingdom 
itself  underwent,  though  in  a  smaller  degree,  the  same 
fate  as  the  other  two  Imperial  kingdoms.     While  all  separation 

^    ,  ^  ,    .  of  parts  of 

Italy  and  all  Burgundy,  with  some  very  trifling  ex-  J^®p°«* 
ceptions,  fell  away  from  the  Empire,  the  mass  of 
Germany  remained  Imperial.  Still  large  parts  of 
Germany  were  lost  to  the  Empire  no  less  than 
Italy  and  Burgundy.  A  considerable  territory  on 
the  western  frontier  of  Germany  gradually  fell  away. 
Part  of  this  territory  has  grown  into  independent 
states ;  part  has  been  incorporated  with  the  French 
kingdom.  The  Swiss  Confederation  has  grown  up 
on  lands  partly  German,  partly  Burgundian,  partly 
Italian,  but  of  which  the  oldest  and  greatest  part 
belonged  to  the  German  kingdom.  The  Confedera- 
tion of  the  United  Provinces,  represented  by  the 
modern  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  lay  wholly  ^ 
within  the  old  German  kingdom  :  so  did  the  greater 
part  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Belgium.  In  our 
own   day   the   same   tendency    has  been   shown   in 

'  Unlees  we  except  the  small  part  of  Flanders  held  hj  the  Con- 
federatioiu 

0  2 
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CHAP,     south-eastern   as    well   as   south-western   Germany ; 
'  several  members  of  the  ancient  kingdom  have  fallen 


Modem 


Austrw.      away  to  form  part   of  the   new  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy.     But  on  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
Extension    frontier  the  tendency  to  extension,  with  sonie  fluctua- 

ofGermanv 

to  the         tions,  has  gone  on  from  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom 

north-east. 

to  our  own  day.     This  tendency  to  lose  territory  to 

tlie  west  and  south,  and  to  gain   territory   to   the 

east  and  north,  had  the  effect  of  gradually  cutting 

Geographi-  off  the  Western  Empire,  as  represented  by  the  Ger- 

cal  contrast 

of  the         man  kingdom,  from  any  close  geographical  connexion 
later  Em-     with   the  earlier  Empire  of  vhich  it  was  the  his- 

pire.  ^ 

torical  continuation.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  at 
the  time  of  its  final  fall,  contained  but  little  territory 
which  had  formed  part  of  the  Empire  of  Trajan.  It 
contained  nothing  which  had  formed  part  of  the 
Empire  of  Justinian,  save  some  small  scraps  of  terri- 
tory in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  old  Itahan 
kingdom. 

§  1.  The  Kingdom  of  Germany. 

Change  in  In  tracing  out,  for  our  present  purpose,  the  geo- 

graphy and  grapliical  revolutions  of  Germany,  it  will  be  enough 
tureofGer-  to  look  at  them,  as  far  as  may  be,  mainly  in  their 
European  aspect.  Owing  to  the  gradual  way  in  which 
the  various  members  of  the  Empire  grew  into  prac- 
tical sovereignty — owing  to  the  constant  division  of 
principalities  among  many  members  of  the  same 
family — no  country  has  undergone  so  many  internal 
geographical  changes  as  Germany  has.  In  few  coun- 
tries also  has  the  nomenclature  shifted  in  a  more 
singular  way.  To  take  two  obvious  examples,  the 
andm^cTQ  "^^^^^^^  kingdom  of  Saxony  has  nothing  but  its  name 
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in   common   with   the   Saxony  which   was   brought     chap. 
under  Frankish  dominion  by  Charles  the  Great.    The  ^ — ' — - 

•^  ^  ^  Saxony  and 

modern  kingdom  of  Bavaria  has  a  large  territory  Bavaria, 
in  common  with  the   ancient  Bavaria ;   but  it  has 
gained  so  much  at  one  end  and  lost  so  much  at  the 
other  that  the  two  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  any  prac- 
tical sense  the  same  country.     The  name  of  Austria  Uses  of  the 

i)ani6 

has  shifted  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  old  Franeia  to  Austria, 
the  German  mark  against  the  Magyar,  and  it  has 
lately  wandered  altogether  beyond  the  modern  Ger- 
man frontier.      The   name  of  Burgundy  has  borne  Bar^nindy. 
endless  meanings,  both  within  the  Empire  and  beyond 
it.     Lastly,  the  ruhng  state  of  modern  Germany,  a 
state  stretching  across  the  whole  land  from  east  to 
west,  strangely  bears  the  name  of  the  conquered  and 
extinct  Prussian  race.     Many  of  these  changes  affect  Prussia, 
the  history  of  Europe  as  well  as  the  history  of  Ger- 
many ;  but  many  of  the  endless  changes  among  the 
smaller  members  of  the  Empire  are  matters  of  purely 
local  interest,  which   belong  to  the  historical  geo- 
graphy of  Germany  only,  and  which  claim  no  place 
in  the  historical  geography  of  Europe.     I  shall  en- 
deavour therefore  in  the  present  section,  first  to  trace 
carefully  the  shiftings  of  the  German  frontier  as  re- 
gards other  powers,  and  then  to  bring  out  such,  and 
such  only,  of  the  internal  changes  as  have  a  bearing 
on  the  general  history  of  Europe. 

The  extent  of  the  German  kingdom  as  it  stood  ^'^^^l**^*^ 
after  the  division  of  887  has  been  roughly  traced  ^""^• 
already.     It  will  now  be  well  to  go  over  its  frontiers 
somewhat  more  minutely,  as  they  stood  at  the  time 
of  fiinal  separation  between  the  Empire  and  the  West- 
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CHAP.     Frankish  kingdom,  the  time  of  final  union  between  the 


VIII. 


Empire  and  the  East-Prankish  kingdom.     This  marks 

BonndAries  , 

under  the     the  ffreat  age  of  the  Saxon  Ottos.     The  frontier  to- 

Ottoe,  986-  &  "^ 

1002.         wards  the  Western  kingdom  was  now  fairly  ascer- 

towaidflthe  tained,  and  it  was  subject  to  dispute  only  at  a  few 

points.     It  is  hardly  needful  to  insist  again  on  the 

Lothar-       fact  that  all  Lotharingia,  in  the  sense  of  those  days, 

ingia.  , 

taking  in  all  the  southern  Netherlands  except  the 

French   fief  of  Flanders,  was  now  Imperial.      It  is 

Encroach-    alouff  this  Uuc  that  the  German  border  has  in  later 

France.       timcs  most  largely   fallen   back.      The   advance   of 

France  has  touched  Burgundy  more  than  Germany  ; 

but  it  has,  first  swallowed  up,  and  afterwards  partly 

restored,  a  considerable  part  of  the  German  kingdom. 

The  Ne-     The  Netherlands  had  been  practically  cut  ofi*  from 

therlands.  ^  '^ 

Germany  before  the  annexations  of  France  in  that 
quarter  began ;  they  will  therefore  be  better  spoken 
of  in  another  section.  The  other  points  at  which  the 
frontier  has  fluctuated  on  a  great  scale  have  been 
Lorraine     thc  borderlaud  of  Lorraijie  —  as  distinguished  from 

and  ElsaM.  ,  ,  , 

the  Lower  Lotharingia  which  has  more  to  do  with 

the   history  of  the   Netherlands — and  the   Swabian 

Fiuctua-      land  of  Elsass,     The  Duchy  of  Bar.  the  borderland 

of  the  borderland,  fluctuated  more  than  once.     After 

1478  its  union  with  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine,  it  followed  the 

The  Thiee    fortuues  of  that  State.     In  the  next  century  came  the 

Bishopric]}, 

1662.  annexation  of  the  three  Lotharingian  bishoprics  of 

Metz^  Toul^  and  Verdun,  which  gave  France  three 
outlying  possessions  within  the  geographical  borders 

Lon  of       of  the  Lotharingian  duchy.     In  the  next  century,  as 

Austrian 

Eisaes,  the  result  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  France  obtained 
by  the  Peace  of  Westfalia  the  formal  cession  of  these 
conquests,  and  also  the  great  advance  of  her  frontier 
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by  the  dismemberment  of  Elsass.    The  cession  now    chap. 

^  VIII. 


made  did  not  take  in  the  whole  of  Elsass,  but  only  ^ 
the  possessions  and  rights  of  the  House  of  Austria  in 
that  country.  This  cession  still  left  both  Strassburg 
and  various  smaller  towns  and  districts  to  the  Empire ; 
but  it  naturally  opened  the  way  to  further  French 
advances  in  a  land  where  the  frontier  was  so  compli- 
cated arid  where  difficulties  were  so  easily  raised  as  to 
treaty-rights.  A  series  of  annexations,  reunions  as  Gradtui 
they  were  called,  gradually  united  nearly  all  Elsass  of  eibm^ 

^  o  J  J  1679-1789. 

to  France.     Strassburg,  as  all  the  worid  knows,  was  seizure  of 
seized  by  Lewis  the   Fourteenth  in  time  of  peace,  lesi.  ^^* 
During  the  wars  with  the  same  prince,  the  duchy  of  seizuie  tf 
Lorraine  was  seized  and  restored.     Li  the  next  cen-  i678-i6Jr7. 
tury  it  was  separated  from  the  Empire  to  become  the  its  final 
life-possession  of  the  Polish  king  Stanislaus,  and  on  i766. 
his  death  it  was  finally  added  to  France  just  before  a 
far  greater  series  of  French  annexations  began.     The  l<ms  of  the 
wars  of  the  French   Revolution,  confirmed  by  the  the  Rhine, 

1801. 

Peace  of  LunSville,  tore  away  from  Germany  and  the 
Empire  all  that  lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.    In 
other  words,  the  Western  Francia,  the  duchy  of  the 
lords  of  Paris,  advanced  itself  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
the  Gaul  of  Caesar.     This  was  the  last  annexation  of 
France  at  the  expense  of  the  old  German  kingdom. 
It  was  indeed  the  main  cause  of  the  formal  dissolu-  DinoinHon 
tion  of  the  Hngdo.  which  hap^ned  .  few  ,e^  late.  Sfe 
The  utter  transformation  of  Germany  within   and  piw,i806. 
without  which  now  followed  must  be  spoken  of  at  a 
later  stage. 

The  frontier  of  Germany  and  Burgundy,  while  ol^JSSn^' 
they  still  remained  distinct  kingdoms,  fluctuated  a  ^^^ 
good  deal,  especially  in  the  lands  which  now  form 


^1-1250. 
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CHAP.    Switzerland.     But  this  frontier  ceased  to  be  of  any 

'  VIII.  .  .  . 

^7,  ^   ■"  practical  importance  when  the  Burgundian  kingdom 

Union  of 

Burgnndjr    was  United  with  the  Empire.     The  later  history  of 

with  the  .     .  ^  .  .     "^ 

Emoire,  Burgundy,  consisting  of  the  gradual  incorporation  by 
France  of  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
growth  of  the  remnant  into  the  western  cantons  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation,  will  be  told  elsewhere. 

Fnmtierof         Towards  Italy  again  the  frontier  was  sometimes 

and  itafy.  doubtful.  Chiaveuna^  for  instance,  sometimes  appears 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  as  German ;  so  do 
the  greater  districts   of  Trent^  Aquileia^  Istriuj   and 

The  Much-  even  Verona.     All  these  formed  a  marchland,  part  of 

land.  .         .  ^ 

which  in  the  end  became  definitely  attached  to  Gter- 
Uuion  of     many  and  part  to  Italy.     But  here  again,  as  long  as 

theCrownSy 

96i-i£80.  the  German  and  Itahan  crowns  were  united,  and  as 
long  as  their  common  king  kept  any  real  authority  in 
either  kingdom,  the  frontier  was  of  no  great  practical 
importance.  So  in  later  times,  both  before  and  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  German  Kingdom,  the  question 
has  practically  been  a  question  between  Italy  and  the 
House  of  Austria  rather  than  between  Italy  and  Ger- 
many as  such.  These  changes  also  will  better  come 
in  another  section. 


Eastemand         The   casc  is   quitc   different  with  regard  to  the 

frontien.     castcm  and  northern  frontiers,  on  which  the  really 

greatest  changes  took  place,  and  where  Germany,  as 

Advance      Germany,  made  its  greatest   advances.     Along  this 

of  the 

Empire,  line  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  German  Kingdom 
meant  the  same  thing.  On  this  side  the  frontier  had 
to  be  marked,  so  far  as  it  could  be  marked,  against 
nations  which  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  elder 
Empire.     Here  then  for  many  ages  the  Eoman  Ter- 
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minus  advanced  and  fell  back  according  to  the  acci-     chap. 


dents  of  a  long  warfare. 

The  whole  frontier  of  the  kingdom  towards  its 
northern  and  eastern  neighbours  was  defended  by  a 
series  of  marks  or  border  territories  whose  rulers  were 
clothed  with  special  powers  for  the  defence  and  exten- 
sion of  the  frontier.^  They  had  to  guard  the  realm 
against  the  Dane  to  the  north,  and  against  the  Slave 
along  the  whole  remaining  length  of  the  eastern 
frontier,  except  where,  in  the  last  years  of  the  ninth 
century,  the  Magyar  thrust  himself  in  between  the 
northern  and  southern  Slaves.     Here  the  frontier,  as  Hungarian 

frontier. 

against  Hungary  and  Croatia,  was  defended  by  the 
marks  of  Krain  or  Camiola^  Kdmthen  or  Carinthia, 
and  the  Eastern  or  Austnan  mark  to  the  north  of  JJ^^ 
them.   This  frontier  has  changed  least  of  all.    It  may,  Jjj^« 
without  any  great  breach  of  accuracy,  be  said  to  have  f^^jg,^ 
remained  the  same  from  the  days  of  the  Saxon  Em- 
perors till  now.     The  part  where  it  was  at  all  fluctu- 
ating was  along  the  Austrian  mark,  rather  than  along 
the  two  marks  to  the  south  of  it.     The  Emperors  Occanonni 

homage  of 

claimed,  and  sometimes  enforced,  a  feudal  superiority  Hunpraryto 

the  Km- 

over  the  Hungarian  kings.     But  this  kind  of  pre-  perors. 
carious  submission  does  hot  aflect  geography.     Hun- 
gary always  remained  a  separate  kingdom ;  the  Im- 
perial supremacy  was  something  purely  external,  and 
it  was  always  thrown  off  on  the  first  opportunity. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Denmark.     For  a  short  Frontier 
time  a  German  mark  was  formed  north  of  the  Eider.  Denmark. 
But,  when  the  Danish  kingdom  had  grown  into  the  TheDanwh 
Northern  Empire  of  Cnut,  the  German  frontier  fell  1027. 

*  On  the  marks,  see  Waite,  DeutscKe   Ver/cuswigageschichte, 
viL  62,  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  back  here  also,  and  the  Eider  remained  the  boundary 
' — -^  of  the  Empire  till  its  fall.  As  with  Hungary,  so  with 
of  the  Denmark;  more  than  one  Danish  king  became  the 
1027-1806.   man  of  C»sar ;  but  here  again  the  precarious  acknow- 

Ooeasiofial 

homage  of    ledgcmcut  of  Imperial  supremacy  had  no  effect  on 

Kings.        geography. 

Sftvonic  It  is  in  the  intermediate  lands,  along  the  vast 

frootier.  ^  ^  ^ 

frontier  where  the  Empire  marched  on  the  northern 

Slavonic  lands,  that  the  real  historical  geography  of 

of  tenritoiy.  Germany  lies  for  some  ages.     Here  the  boundary  was 

ever  fluctuating.     At  the  time  of  the  division  of  887, 

^^c'*'    ^^^  Slaves  held  all  to  the  east  of  the  Elbe  and  a  good 

occupation.  ^^^   ^^   ^l^^  west.      How  far  they  had  during  the 

Wandering  of  the  Nations  stepped  into  the  place  of 
earlier  Teutonic  inhabitants  is  a  question  which  be- 
longs to  another  field  of  inquiry.  We  must  here 
start  from  the  geographical  fact  that,  at  the  time 
when  the  modern  states  of  Europe  began  to  form 
themselves,  the  Slaves  were  actually  in  possession  of 
the  great  north-eastern  region  of  modern  Germany. 
Their  special  mention  will  come  in  their  special  place ; 
we  must  here  mark  that  modem  Germany  has  largely 
formed  itself  by  the  gradual  conquest  and  coloniza- 
tion of  lands  which  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century 

^^^  were  Slavonic.  The  German  kingdom  spread  itself 
far  to  the  north-east,  and  German  settlements  and 
German  influences  spread  themselves  far  beyond  the 
formal  bounds  of  the  German  kingdom.  Three  special 
instruments  worked  together  in  bringing  about  this 

SkJ"**""  end.  The  Saxon  Dukes  came  first.  In  after  times 
came  the  great  league  of  German  cities,  the  famous 

^^  Hansa  which,  like  some  other  bodies  originally  com- 

jsTojuo.       mercial,  became  a  political  power,  and  which  spread 
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German  influences  over  the  whole  of  the  shores  of  the    chap. 

VIIL 

Baltic.  Along  with  them,  from  the  thirteenth  cen-  ^ — ^ — ' 
tury  onwards,  worked  the  great  military  order  of  the  tonicOrder. 
Teutonic  knights.  Out  of  their  conquests  came  the 
first  beginnings  of  the  Prussian  state,  and  the  exten- 
sion  of  German  rule  and  the  German  speech  over  much 
which  in  modern  geography  has  become  Kussian.  In 
a  history  of  the  German  nation  all  these  causes  would 
have  to  be  dealt  with  together  as  joint  instruments 
towards  the  same  end.  In  a  purely  geographical  view 
the  case  is  different.  Some  of  these  influences  concern 
the  formation  of  the  actual  German  kingdom ;  others 
have  geographically  more  to  do  with  the  group  of 
powers  more  to  the  north-east,  the  Slavonic  states  of 
Poland  and  Kussia,  and  their  Lithuanian  and  Finnish 
neighbours.  The  growth  and  fall  of  the  military 
orders  will  therefore  most  naturally  come  in  another 
section.  We  have  here  to  trace  out  those  changes 
only  which  helped  to  give  the  German  kingdom  the 
definite  geographical  extent  which  it  held  for  some 
centuries  before  its  final  fall. 

Beginning  at  the  north,  in  the  lands  where  Ger- 
man, Slave,  and  Dane,  came  into  close  contact,  in 
Sdxony  beyond  the  Elbe^  the  modem  Holsteiuj  the 
Slaves  held  the  western  coast,  and  the  narrow  Saxon  The  Saxon 

Mark. 

mark  fenced  off  the  German  land.     The  Saxon  dukes 
of  the  house  of  Billung   formed  a  German  mark,  JJ"gjjf 
which  took  in  the  lands  reaching  from  the  Elbe  to  ^^^  ^^ 
the  strait  which  divides  the  isle  of  KUgen  from  the 
mainland.     But  this  possession  was  altogether  pre- 
carious.    It  again  became  a  Slavonic  kingdom ;  then  [Jj^^*^*^" 
it  was  a  possession  of  Denmark  ;  it  cannot  be  looked 
on  as  definitely  becoming  part  of  the  German  realm 
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till  the  thirteenth  century.  The  cliief  state  in  these 
lands  which  has  lasted  till  later  times  is  the  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg^  the  rulers  of  which,  in  its  two  modem 
divisions,  are  the  only  modem  princes  who  directly 
represent  an  old  Slavonic  royal  house.  Meanwhile  a 
way  was  opened  for  a  vast  extension  of  German  in- 
fluence through  the  whole  North,  by  the  growth  of 
the  city  of  Lubeck.  Twice  founded,  the  second  time 
by  Henry  the  Lion  Duke  of  Saxony,  it  gradually  be- 
came the  leading  member  of  the  great  merchant 
League.  To  the  south  of  these  lands  come  those 
Slavonic  lands  which  have  grown  into  the  modem 
kingdom  of  Saxony  and  the  central  parts  of  the  modem 
kingdom  of  Prussia.  These  were  specially  march- 
lands,  a  name  which  some  of  them  have  kept  down 
to  our  own  day.  The  mark  of  Brandenburg  in  its 
various  divisions,  the  mark  of  Lausitz  or  Lusatia^ 
where  a  Slavonic  population  still  Ungers,  and  the 
mark  of  Meissen^  long  preserved  the  memory  of  the 
times  when  these  lands,  which  afterwards  came  to 
play  so  great  a  part  in  the  internal  history  of  Ger- 
many, were  still  outlying  and  precarious  possessions 
of  the  German  realm. 

To  the  south-east  lay  the  Bohemian  lands,  whose 
history  has  been  somewhat  diflerent.  The  duchy, 
afterwards  kingdom,  of  Bohemia  became,  early  in 
the  tenth  century,  a  fief  of  the  German  kingdom. 
From  that  time  ever  afterwards,  save  during  one 
moment  of  passing  PoUsh  annexation,  it  remained 
one  of  its  principal  members,  ruled,  as  long  as  the 
Empire  lasted,  by  princes  holding  electoral  rank.  The 
boundaries  of  the  kingdom  itself  have  hardly  varied 
at  all.     The  dependent  marchland  of  Moravia  to  the 
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east,  the  remnant  of  the  great  Moravian  kingdom  ^yjif- 
whose  history  will  come  more  fittingly  in  another  ^^^  ' 
chapter,  fluctuated  for  a  long  while  between  Hun- 
garian, PoUsli,  and  Bohemian  supremacy.  But  from 
the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century  it  remained 
under  Bohemian  rule,  and  therefore  under  Imperial 
superiority.     To  the  east  of  this  nearer  zone  of  Sla-  More  dis- 

.  .  .       tant  Sla- 

vonic dependencies   lay  another   range  of  Slavonic  vonic 

^  ,         -^  ^    ^  states. 

States,  some  of  which  were  gradually  incorporated 
with  the  German  kingdom,  while  others   remained 
distinct  down  to  modern  times.     Pomerania  on  the  Pomeranu. 
Baltic  coast  is  a  name  which  has  often  changed  both 
its  geographical  extent   and  its   poHtical  allegiance. 
Originally  a  province  or  dependency  of  Poland,  in 
the  end  it  took  its  place  on  the  map  in  the  form 
of  two  duchies,  ruled,  Uke  Mecklenburg,  by  native  Native 
princes  under  Imperial  supremacy.     South  of  Pome-  go  on. 
rania,  the   German   march   bordered   on   the  more 
distinctively  PoUsh  land,  and  between   Poland   and  Polish 
Hungary  lay  the  northern  Croatia  or  Chrobatia,   The 
German  supremacy  seems  sometimes   to  have  been 
extended  as  far  as  the  Wartha,  and,  in  the  Chrobatian 
land,  even  beyond  the  Vistula.  But  this  extension  was 
quite  momentary ;  Poland  grew  up,  Uke  Hungary,  as  occasional 
a  kingdom,  some  of  whose  dukes  and  kings  admitted  th^pSurfi 
the  Imperial  supremacy,  but  which  gradually  became 
wholly  independent.     The  border  province  of  Silesia.  sii<»ia 

.  .  Polish,  999. 

after  some  fluctuations  between  Bohemia  and  Poland, 
became  definitely  PoUsh  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century.  Afterwards  it  was  divided  into  several 
j)rincipaUtie8,  whose  dukes  passed  under  Bohemian  Bohemian, 
vassalage,  and  so  became  members  of  the  Empire. 
Thus  in  the  course  of  some  ages,  a  boundary  was 
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CHAP,     drawn  between  GFermany  and  Poland  which  lasted 
viii.      ,  ,         . 

"- — • — '  down  to  modem  tunes. 


Extonsioii  The  result  of  this  survey  is  to  show  how  great, 
piro  to  the  and  at  the  same  time  how  gradual,  was  the  extension 
of  the  German  power  eastward.  A  Boman  Empire 
with  a  long  Baltic  coast  was  something  that  had 
never  been  dreamed  of  in  earlier  days.  K  the  exten- 
sion of  the  German  name  was  but  the  recovery  of 
long  lost  Teutonic  lands,  the  extension  to  them  of 
the  Imperial  name  which  had  become  identified  with 
The  sift-  Germany  was  at  least  wholly  new.  In  all  the  lands 
pnnan-  now  anucxed,  save  in  a  few  exceptional  districts, 
German  annexation  meant  German  colonization,  and 
the  assimilation  of  the  surviving  inhabitants  to  the 
speech  and  manners  of  Germany.  Colonists  were 
brought,  specially  from  the  Frisian  lands,  by  whose 
means  the  Low-Dutch  tongue  was  spread  along  the 
whole  southern  coast  of  the  Baltic.  German  cities 
were  founded.  The  marchlands  grew  into  powerful 
German  states.  At  last  one  of  these  marchlands, 
united  with  a  German  conquest  still  further  cut  off 
from  the  heart  of  the  old  German  realm,  has  grown 
into  a  state  which  in  our  own  days  has  become  the 
Imperial  power  of  Germany. 

Internal  The  internal  geography  of  the  German  kingdom 

^  Sw-  is  the  greatest  difficulty  of  such  a  work  as  the  present. 
To  trace  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  as  against 
other  kingdoms  is  comparatively  easy ;  but  to  trace 
out  the  endless  shiftings,  the  unions  and  the  divisions, 
of  tlie  countless  small  principalities  and  common- 
wealths which  arose  within  the  kingdom,  would  be 


many 
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a  hopeless  attempt.     Still  the  growth  of  the  dukes,    chap. 
counts,  and  other  princes  of  Germany  into  indepen-  ^ 


Growth  uf 

dent  sovereigns  is  the  great  feature  of  German  history,  the  prind 
as  the  consequent  wiping  out  of  old  divisions,  and 
shifting  to  and  fro  of  old  names,  is  the  special  feature 
of  German  historical  geography.     The  dying  out  of  changw  in 
the   old  names  has   an  historical  interest,  and  the  tun. 
growth  of  the  new  powers  which  have  supplanted 
them  has  both  an  historical  and  a  poHtical  interest. 
It  is  specially  important  to  mark  that  the  two  powers  origin  of 
which  have  stood  at  the  head  of  Germany  in  modern  Amtni. 
times  in  no  way  represent  any  of  the  old  divisions  of 
the   German  name.    They  have  grown  out  of  the 
outlying  marks  planted  against   the  Slave  and  the 
Magyar.  The  mark  of  Brandenburg^  the  mark  against 
the  Slave,  has  grown  into  the  kingdom  of  Prussia^ 
the  Imperial  state  of  Germany  in  its  latest  form.  The 
Eastern  mark,  the  mark   against  the  Magyar,  has 
grown  into  the  archduchy  which  gave  Germany  so 
many  kings,  into  the   so-called  Austrian  '  empire,' 
into  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  of  our  own  day.  Anaiogiei 
The  growth  of  Brandenburg  or  Prussia  again  affords  BrMd^n- 
an  instructive  comparison  with  the  growth  of  Wessex  other 

march- 
in  England,  of  France  in  Gaul,  of  Castile  in  Spain,  i«i^. 

we  might  even  add,  of  Kome  in  her  i&rst  advance  to 

the  headship  of  kindred  Latium.     In  all  these  cases 

ahke,  it  has  been  a  marchland  which  has  come  to  the 

front  and  has  become  the  head  of  the  united  nation 

Starting  from  the  division  of  887,  we  shall  find  The  great 

several  important  landmarks  in  the  history   of  the  under  the 

,  .  Saxon  and 

German  kingdom  which  may  help  us  in  tliis  most  Frankiah 

^  J  r  Kings,  919 

difficult   part  of  our  work.     Under  the  Saxon  and  i^^e. 
Frankish  kings,  while  the  kingdom  is  enlarged  by 
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CHAP.     Slavonic  conquests  to  the  east  and  by  the  definite  ad- 

VIII.  ^  ^ 


hesion  of  Lotharingia  to  the  west,  the  great  duchies 

still  form  the  main  internal  divisions.     The  kingdom 

is  still  made  up  of  the  four  duchies  of  the  Eastern 

Francia,  Saxony,  Alemannia   and  Bavaria,  together 

Dedineof    with  the  great  borderland  of  Lotharingia.      Under 

under  the    the  Swabiau  kings  we  see  the  break-up  of  the  great 

Kin<?8,        duchies.     In  the  case  of  Saxony  the  process  which 

11S7-1264.  .  ^  * 

was  everywhere  silently  and  gradually  at  work  was 
formally  carried  out  in  the  greatest  case  of  all  by 
End  of  the   Imperial  and  national  authority.    The  Gauverfassung^ 
su^^       the  immemorial  system  of  Teutonic  communities,  now 
u^nitoriid    fi^^^y  changes  into  a  system  of  territorial  principali- 
Jl^^*"   ties,  broken  only  by  the  many  free  cities  and  the  few 
Growth  of    free  districts  which  owned  no  lord  but  the  King.     In 
powers.       the   twelfth   century  we  see  the  beginnings  of  the 
1254-1612.   pQ^ej^  which  became  chief  at  a  later  day,  the  powers 
of  the  eastern  marchland.     Here  lay  Saxony  in  the 
later  sense,  a  power  of  no  small  moment  in  German 
and  even  in  European  history,  but  which  has  been 
altogether  overshadowed  by  two  other  powers  of  the 
eastern  frontier.      The   twelfth  century   is   specially 
marked   as    the  time   when   the    two  states  which 
have  had  most  to  do  with  the  making  or  unmaking 
of  modern   Germany   begin   to  find   their   place  in 
history.     It  is  then  that  the  two  great  marchlands  of 
Brandenburg  and  Austria  begin  to  take  their  place 
among  the  leading  powers  of  the  German  kingdom. 
The  time  from  the  so-called  Interregnum  to  the  legis- 
lation under  MaximiUan  is  marked  by  the  further 
Growth  of    growth  of  these  powers.    It  is  further  marked  by  the 
of  Aitttru.   beginning  of  that  connexion  of  the  Austrian  duchy, 
and  of  the  Imperial  crown  itself,  with  lands  beyond 
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the  bounds  of  the  Kincrdom  and  the  Empire  which  chap. 

.                                                             .  VIII, 

led  in  the  end  to  the  special  and  anomalous  position  — -r-— 


of  the   House   of  Austria   as   an   European   power. 
During  the  same  period  comes  the  practical  separa-  separation 
tion  of  Switzerland  and  the   Netherlands   from   the  land,  1495- 

1648. 

German  kin^jdora.     In  short,  it  was  during  this  age  oftheNe- 
that  Germany  in  its  later  aspect  was  formed.     The  i4ao-i648. 
legislation  of  Maximilian's  reign,  the  attempts  which  Le^nsUtion 
were  then  made  to  brinji^  the  kin<^dom  to  a  greater  imiUan, 

^  ,  ^  ^  1495-1512. 

degree  of  unity,  have  left  tlieir  mark  on  geography 

in  the  division  of  Germany  into  circles.    This  division.  Division 

11*  11  111  into  circles, 

though  it  was  not  thoroughly  complete,  thougii  it  1000-1512. 
did  not  reach  to  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  was 
strictly  an  administrative  division  of  the  kingdom 
itself  as  such ;  but  the  mapping  out  of  the  circles, 
the  difference  of  which  in  point  of  size  is  remarkable, 
was  itself  affected  by  the  geographical  extent  of  the 
dominions  of  the  princes  who  held  lands  within  tliem.  Thirty 

mi  -1  •  /•  •  1        YcHrs'War, 

The  Circles  were,  m  a  taint  way,  a  return  to  the  i6i8-i648. 
ancient  duchies,  the  names  of  which  were  to  some 
extent  kept  on.  The  two  Saxon  circles.  Upper  and 
Lower,  and  the  three  circles  of  Franconia^  Swabia^ 
and  Bavaria^  all  kept  ancient  names,  and  most  of 
them  kept  some  measure  of  geographical  connexion 
with  the  ancient  lands  whose  names  they  bore.  The 
other  circles,  those  of  Upper  and  Loicer  Rhine,  of 
Westfalia,  Austria,  and  Burgundy — the  last  name  being 
used  in  a  sense  altogether  new — arose  out  of  later 
changes. 

The  seventeenth  century  is  marked   in  German 
history  by  the  results  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  of  Powcn* 
other  chancres.  Its  most  important  geo<:(rapliical  result  i«nd« 
was  to  carry  on  the  process  which  had  begun  with  the  without 

•^  •*•  *^  Genua  nv. 

VOL.  I.  P 
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CHAP. 

VIII. 


Austria. 
Sweden. 


Union  of 
Branden- 
burg and 
PruMiii. 


Riralry  of 

Pniflsiaand 

Austria. 

Hannover 
and  Great 
Britain, 
171J. 


Dissolution 
of  the  King- 
dom, 1806. 


The  German 
Cocfe«iera- 
tion,  1815- 
1806. 


Au^riaand 

Prussia 

greater 

than  the 

Cmfedera- 

tion. 


The  new 
Confedera- 
tion and 
K'npire. 
18jC-i870. 


Austrian  House,  the  growth  of  powers  holding  lands 
both  withhi  and  without  the  Empire.  Tlius,  besides  the 
union  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom  with  the  Austrian 
archduchy,  the  King  of  Sweden  now  held  lands  as  a 
prince   of    the   Empire,   and   the   same   result  was 
brought  about  in  another  way  by  the  union  of  the 
Electorate  of  Brandenburg  with  the  Duchy  of  Prussia. 
This,  and  other  accessions   of  territory,  now  made 
Brandenburg  as  distinctly  the  first  power  of  northern 
Germany  as  Austria  was  of  southern  Germany,  and 
in  the  eighteenth  century  the  rivalry  of  these  two 
powers  becomes  the  chief  centre,  not  only  of  German 
but  of  European  politics.     The  union  of  the  Electo- 
rate  of  Hannover  under  the   same  sovereign   with 
the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  further  increased  the 
number  of  princes  ruUng  both  within  Germany  and 
without  it.     Lastly,  the  wars  of  the  latter  years  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  led  to  the  dissolution  alike  of  the  German 
kingdom  and  of  the  Koman  Empire.     Then,  after  a 
time  of  confusion  and  foreign  occupation,  comes  the 
formation  of  a  Confederation  with  boundaries  nearly 
the  same  as  the  later  boundaries  of  the  kinjjdom. 
But  the  Confederation  itself  now  appears  as  something 
quite  subordinate  to  its  two  leading  members.     Ger- 
many, as  such,  no  longer  counts  as  a  great  European 
power,  but  Prussia  and  Austria,  the  two  chief  holders 
at  once  of  German  and  of  non-German  lands,  stand 
forth   among  the   chief  bearers  of  European   rank. 
Lastly,  the  changes  of  our  own  day  have  given  us  an 
Imperial  Germany  with  geographical  boundaries  alto- 
gether new,  a  Germany  from  which  the  south-eastern 
German  lands  are  cut  off,  while  the  Polish  and  other 
non-German  possessions  of  Prussia  to  the  north-east 
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have  become  an  integral  part  of  the  new  Empire,  chap. 
The  task  of  the  geographer  is  thereby  greatly  sim- 
pUfied.  Down  to  the  last  changes,  one  of  his  greatest 
difficulties  is  to  make  his  map  show  with  any  clear- 
ness what  was  the  extent  of  the  German  Kingdom 
or  Confederation,  and  at  the  same  time  what  was  the 
extent  of  the  dominions  of  those  princes  who  held 
lands  both  in  Germany  and  out  of  it.  By  the  last 
arrangements  this  difficulty  at  least  is  altogether  taken 
away. 


Under  the  Saxon  and  Frankish  Kings,  then,  the  Gfrnmiiy 
old  names,  marking  the  great  divisions  of  the  German  Saxon  and 

,  .  Frankwh 

people,  still  keep  their  predominance.     All  smaller  Empiw- 
divisions  are  still  subordinate  to  the  great  duchies.  Thereat 

Duchiefl. 

Among  these,  the  kernel  of  the  kingdom,  the  Eastern  Eastern 
Francia^  is  the  only  one  whose  boundaries  had  little  off  from  ex- 
or  no  chance  of  being  extended  or  lessened  at  the  cost 
of  foreign  powers.  It  had  the  smallest  possible  frontier 
towards  the  Slave.    On  the  other  hand,  Saxony  has  an  Frontier 
ever  fluctuating  boundary  against  the  Slave  and  the  SSonv/ 
Dane ;  Bavaria  marches  upon  the  Slave,  the  Magyar,  and  Aiel 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  while  Alemannia  has  a 
shifting  frontier  towards  both  Burgundy  and  Italy. 
Lotharingia,  and  Burgundy  after  its  annexation,  are  Expwied 
the  lands  which  he  exposed  to  aggression  from  the  ESha^" 
West.     It  is  perhaps  for  this  very  reason  that,  of  the  BwrguiMiy. 
four  duchies  which  preserved  the  names  of  the  four 
great  divisions  of  the  German  nation,  the  Eastern  vaniahinsr 
Francia  is  the  one  which  has  most  utterly  vanished  ^    '*""** 
from  the  modem  map  and  from  modern  memory. 
Another  cause  may  have  strengthened  its  tendency  to 
vanish.     The  policy  of  the  kings  forbade  that  the 
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CHAP.     Prankish  duchy  should  become  the  abiding  heritage 

^ — '-^  of  any  princely  family.  The  ducal  title  of  the  Eastern 

Mssticai      Francia  was  at  two  periods  of  its  history  borne  by 

ecclesiastical  princes  in  the  persons  of  the  Bishops  of 

Wurzburff  ;  but  it  never  gave  its  name,  like  Saxony 

Analogy      and  Bavaiia,  to   any  ruling   house.      The   English 

Weasex.      studcut  will  uoticc  the  analogy  by  which,  among  all 

the  ancient  English  kingdoms,  Wessex,  the  cradle  of 

the  EngUsh  monarchy,  is  the  one  whose  name  has 

most  utterly  vanished  from  modem  memory. 

The  only  way  to  grasp  the  endless  shiftings  and 

divisions  of  the  German  principaUties,  so  as  to  give 

anything  like  a  clear  general  view,  will  be  to  take  the 

great  duchies,  and  to  point  out  in  a  general  way  tlie 

steps  by  which  they  spUt  asunder,  and  the  chief  states 

of  any  historical  importance  which  rose  out  of  their 

divisions.     To  begin  with  the  greatest,  the  duchy  of 

Si«cm.v;it8  Saxony  consisted  of  three  main  divisions,  Westfalia, 

Mon8,we«t.  Engern  or  Angria^  and  Eastfalia.     Tlturingia  to  the 

Aivria,       south-east,  and  the  Frisian  lands  to  the  north-west, 

may  be  looked   on   as   in  some  sort  appendages  to 

the  Saxon  duchy.     The  duchy  was  capable  of  any 

amount  of  extension  towards  the  east,  and  the  lands 

(;rowth  of    gradually  won  from  the  Wends  on  this  side  were  all 

the  expense  lookcd  ou  as  additions  made  to  the  Saxon  territory. 

of  the  "^ 

Slaves        But  the  great  Saxon  duchy  was  broken  up  at  the  fall 

Break-up  of  of  Henry  the  Lion.     The  archiepiscopal  Electors  of 

1182-1191.'  Kdln  received  the  title  of  Dukes  of  West/alia  and 

Dpchvof    Engern.     But  in  the  greater  part  of  those  districts 

the  grant  remained  merely  nominal,  though  the  ducal 

title,  with  a  small  actual  Westfalian  duchy,  remained 

to  the  electorate  till  the  end.     The  name  of  Saxony^ 
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as  a  geographical  expression,  now  clave  to  the  Eastfalian     chap. 
remnant  of  tlie  old  duchy,  and  to  Thurinaia  and  the  - — r-^ 

•^  ^  New  UM  of 

Slavonic  conquests  to  the  east.     In  the  later  division  the  name 
of  Germany  these  lands  formed  the  two  circles  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Saxony  ;  and  it  was  witliin  their  Ti.e  Snxon 
limits  that  the  various  states  arose  which  have  kept 
on  the  Saxon  name  to  our  own  time. 

From  the  descendants  of  Henry  the  Lion  himself, 
and  from  the  allodial  lands  which  they  kept,  the 
Saxon  name  passed  away,  except  so  far  as  they  be- 
came part  of  the  Lower-Saxon  circle.  They  held 
their  place  as  princes  of  the  Empire,  no  longer  as 
Dukes   of  Saxony,  but   as  Dukes  of  Brunswick^  a  i>n«hyof 

Brunswick. 

house  which  gave  Home  one  Emperor  and  England 

a  dynasty  of  kinofs.     After  some  of  the  usual  divi-  itsdivi- 

J  J  ^  8ion,1203. 

sions,  two  Brunswick  principalities  finally  took  their 
place  on  the  map,  those  of  Liineburg  and  Wolfenbiittel^  Luneburs 
the  latter  having  the  town  of  Brunswick  for  its  capi-  buttei. 
tal.     The  LUneburg  duchy  grew.     Late  in  the  seven-  Luneburp 

,  acquires  the 

teenth  century  it  was  raised  to  the  electoral  rank,  and  biBhoprics 

of  Bremen 

early  in  the  next  century  it  was  finally  enlarged  by  «»d 
the  acquisition  of  the  bishoprics  of  Bremen  and  Ver-  ^^^^ 
den.    Thus  was  formed  the  Electorate,  and  afterwards  J^^; 
Kingdom,  of  Hannover^  while  the  simple  ducal  title  LcSig/' 
remained  with  the  Brunswick  princes  of  the  other  ^^^^' 
line. 

The  Saxon  name  itself  altogether  withdrew  in  the  Jhe  new 

o  Saxony. 

end  from  the  old  Saxony  to  the  lands  conquered  from 
the  Slave.  On  the  fall  of  Henry  the  Lion,  the  duchy 
of  Saxony,  cut  short  by  the  grant  to  the  archbishops 
of  Koln,  was  granted  to  Bernhard  of  Ballensted,  the  Bemhard 

^  duke  of 

founder  of  the  Ascanian  House.     Of  the  older  Saxon  ?« jw*  ^ 

1180-1212. 

land  his  house  kept  only  for  a  while  the  small  district 
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CHAP,     north  of  the  Elbe  which  kept  the  name  of  Sachsen- 
viii.  .      . 

' — • — '  Lauenburq.  and  which  in  the  end  became  part  of  the 
Lauenburg.  Hannovcr  electorate,  But  m  Thuringia  and  the  con- 
quered Slavonic  lands  to  the  east  of  Thuringia  a  new 
Saxony  arose,  which  kept  on  somewhat  of  the  Euro- 
pean position  of  the  Saxon  name  down  to  modem 
times.  The  new  Saxony,  with  Wittenberg  for  its 
capital,  grew,  through  the  addition  of  Thuringia  and 
Meissen^  into  the  Saxon  electorate  which  played  so 
great  a  part  during  the  three  last  centuries  of  the 
existence  of  the  German  kingdom.  But  in  Saxony 
too  the  usual  divisions  took  place.  Lauenburg  parted 
142S.  off;  so  did  the  smaller  duchies  which  still  keep  the 

and  unioiw.  Saxou  uamc.  The  ducal  and  electoral  dignities  were 
1M7,  divided,  till  the  two,  united  under  the  famous  Maurice, 
formed  the  Saxon  electorate  as  it  stood  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  It  was  in  short  a  new  state,  one 
which  had  succeeded  to  the  Saxon  name,  but  which 
in  no  other  way  represented  the  Saxony  whose  con- 
quest cost  so  many  campaigns  to  Charles  the  Great. 

The  Hark  Another  power  which  arose  in  the  marchland  of 

burg.         Saxon  and  Slave,  to  the  north  of  Saxony  in  the  later 

sense,  was  the  land  known  specially  as  the  Mark^  the 

groundwork  of  the  power  which  has  in  our  own  day 

risen  to  the  head  of  Germany.     The  North  Mark  of 

Saxony  became  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg.     In  the 

Reign  of      twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  under  Albert  the 

Hear,  1184-  Bear  and  his  house,  the  Mark  greatly  extended  itself  at 

Union  with  ^^^  cxpeusc  of  the  Slaves.  United  for  a  time  with  the 

187^415.    kingdom  of  Bohemia,  it  passed  into  the  house  of  the 

Houae  of     Burggraves  of  Niimberg,  that  House  of  Hohenzollem 

le^,  im.    which  has  grown  step  by  step  till  it  has  reached  Im- 
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perial  rank  in  our  own  day.     The  power  thus  formed     chap. 
presently  acquired  a  special  character  by  the  acquisi-  ^- — •-^ 
tion  of  what  may  be  called  a  German  land  out  of 
Germany,  a  land  which  afterwards  gave  its  princes  a 
higher  title,  and  which  by  its  geographical  position 
led   irresistibly  to  a  further   increase   of  territor}\ 
Early  in  the   seventeenth   century  the   Electors  of 
Brandenburg  acquired  by  inheritance  the  Duchy  of  Union  of 
Prussia^  that  is  Eastern  Prussia,  a  fief,  not  of  the  bur,?  and 

Pnwsia, 

Empire  but  of  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  which  lay  nju-iois. 
geographically  apart  from  their  strictly  German  do- 
minions. The  common  sovereign  of  Brandenburg  and 
Prussia  was  thus  the  man  of  two  lords;  but  the  Great  }«ft6. 

rrusMia  in- 

Elector  Frederick  William  became  a  wholly  indepen-  ^J?p°^"' 
dent  sovereign  in  his  duchy,  and  his  son  Frederick  ^*^^^J  *^«- 
took  on  himself  the  kingly  title  for  the  land  which  ^^^^"^ 
was  thus  freed  from  all  homage.     Both  before  and 
after  the  union  with  Prussia,  tlie  Electors  of  Bran- 
denburg continued  largely  to  increase  their  German 
dominions.  A  temporary  possession  of  the  principality  1523-1023. 
of  Jdgerndorf  in  Silesia,  unimportant  in  itself,  led  to 
ureat  events  in  later  times.   The  acquisition,  at  various  We«tfidian 
times  in  the  seventeenth  century,  of  Cleve  and  otlier  ofBranden- 
outlying  WestfaUan  lands,  which   were  further  in-  jy^^jy^^ 
creased  in  the  next  century,  led  in  the  same  way  to 
the  modern  dominion  of  Prussia  in  western  Germany. 
But  the  most  solid  acquisition  of  Brandenburg  in  this  Acquisi- 
age   was   that   of  Eastern   Pomerania.  to   which  a  poraeranin, 

.  .  .  1688-1648. 

further  increase  of  territory,  including  the  town  of 
Stettin,  was   added  after  the  wars  of  Charles  the  1713-1:10. 
Twelfth  of  Sweden.     The  events  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  also  increased  the  dominions  both  of  Branden- 
burg and  Saxony  at  the  expense  of  the  neighbouring 
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CHAP,     ecclesiastical  princes.     The  later  acquisitions  of  the 

."-— ^^ — '  House  of  HohenzoUern,  after  the  Electors  of  Bran- 
Later  ac-  ' 

2f  Pm^l.  ^l^J^burg  had  taken  the  kingly  title  from  their  Prussian 
duchy,  concern  Prussia  as  an  European  power  at 
least  as  much  as  they  concern  Brandenburg  as  a 
German  power.     Yet  tlieir  proper  place  comes  in  the 

G*nnan       liistorv  of  Germany.     Unlike  the  other  princes  who 

character  of  ...  . 

the  Prus-     ]^qI(\  lands  within  and  without  the  German  kingdom, 

Man  Mon-  ^ 

archy.        i[^q  Kiugs  of  Prussia  and  Electors  of  Brandenburg 
liave   remained    essentially   German  princes.     Their 
acquisitions    of    territory    out    of    Germany    have 
all   been  in   fact    enlargements,   if  not   of   the   soil 
of  Germany,  at  least  of  the  sphere  of  German  in- 
fluence.    And,  at  last,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  fate 
of  the  rival  House  of  Austria,  the  whole  Prussian  do- 
minions liave  been  incorporated  with  the  new  Ger- 
man Empire,  and  form  the  immediate  dominion  of  its 
Spread  of     Imperial  head.      The  outward  sign  of  this  special 
pAuwitt.      position  of  Brandenburg,  as  compared  with  Holstein 
or  Austria,  is  the  strange  extension  of  the  Prussian 
name.     Nothing  of  the  same  kind  has  taken  place  in 
the  case  of  the  dominions  of  the  other  princes  wlio 
held   both   German   and   non-German   lands.      The 
Duke  of  Holstein  was  King  of  Denmark,  but  Hol- 
stein did  not  come  to  be  called  Denmark.    The  Arcli- 
duke  of  Austria  was  King  of  Hungary,  but  Austria 
never   came   to    be    called    Hungary ;    the   change 
in  that   quarter  was   rather   the   other   way.     The 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  was  also  King  of  Prussia, 
and  the  name  of  Prussia  lias  gradually  spread  itself 
over  Brandenburg  and  all  his  other  dominions. 

Within  Germany  the  greatest  enlargement  of  the 
dominion  of  Prussia — as  we  may  now  begin  to  call  it 
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instead  of  Brandenburg — ^^vas  the  acquisition  of  by  far     chap. 
the  crreater  part  of  Schlesien  or  Silesia,  hitherto  part  ;:^ — ^-^, 

^  '  '  ^  Conquest  c»f 

of  the  Bohemian  lands,  and  then  held  by  the  House  of  Ji^*/**** 
Austria.     This,  it  should  be  noted,  was  an  acquisition 
which  could  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  further  acquisitions. 
The  ueoirraphical  cliaracteristic  of  the  Prussian  do-  Oeoffrapiu- 

^  ^       *-^      ^  ^  ^  ^  cal  charMC- 

minions  was  the  way  in  which  they  lay  in  detached  i?^  of;»'<^ 
pieces,  and  the  enormous  extent  of  frontier  as  com-  dominioiw. 
pared  witli  the  area  of  the  country.     The  kingdom 
itself  lay  detached,  liemmed  in  and  intersected  by  the 
territory  of  Poland.     The  electorate,  with  the  Pome- 
ranian territorj',  formed  a  somewhat  more  compact 
mass ;  but  even  this  had  a  very  large  frontier  com- 
pared witli  its  area.     The  Westfalian  possessions,  the 
district  of  Cotthus^  and  other  outlying  dominions,  lay 
quite  apart.  The  addition  of  Silesia  increased  this  cha- 
racteristic yet  further.   The  newly  won  duchy,  barely  Pfj^*»o"  ^^ 
joining  the  electorate,  ran  out  as  a  kind  of  peninsula 
between  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Poland.    Silesia,  first 
as  a  Pohsh  and  then  as  a  Bohemian  fief,  had  formed 
part  of  a  fairly  compact  geographical  mass  ;  as  part  of 
the  same  dominion  with  Prussia  and  Brandenburg,  it 
was  an  all  but  isolated  land  with  an  enormous  frontier. 
The  details  of  the  Polish  acquisitions  of  Prussia  will  be  Acquisi- 
best  ffiven  in  our  survey  of  Poland.     But  it  should  be  Poland. 

^  .        ^  .  .  1772-1705. 

noted  tliat  each  of  the  portions  of  territory  which  were  Their /coo- 
added  to  Prussia  by  the  several  partitions  has  a  geo-  chMa^er. 
graphical  character  of  its  own.   The  addition  of  West- 
Priufsia — that  is  the  geographical  union  of  the  king-  1772. 
dom  and  the  electorate — was  something  which  in  tlie 
nature  of  things  could  not  fail  to  come  sooner  or  later. 
The  second  addition  of  South-Piiissia  might  seem  geo-  179a. 
graphically  needed  in  order  to  leave  Silesia  do  longer 
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CHAP,  peninsular.  The  last,  and  most  short-lived  addition  of 
NeiC'East'Prussia  had  no  such  geographical  necessity 
as  the  other  two.  Still  it  helped  to  give  greater  com- 
pactness to  the  kingdom,  and  to  lessen  its  frontier  in 
comparison  with  its  area. 

Another  acquisition  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  though  temporary,  de- 
serves a  passing  notice.   Among  its  Westfalian  annexa- 
EM^Fric«-  tions  was  East-Friesland,     The  Kincr  of  Prussia  thus 

land,  1744.  ^  ^ 

became,  during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
an  oceanic  potentate,  a  character  which  he  presently 
lost,  and  which,  save  for  a  moment  in  the  days  of  con- 
fusion, he  obtained  again  only  in  our  own  day. 

Partnof  A  large  part  of  Saxony,  both  in  the  older  and  in  the 

held  by       later  sense,  thus  came  to  form  part  of  a  dominion  con- 
kings.        taining  both  German  and  non-German  lands,  but  in 
which  the  German  character  was  in  every  way  pre- 
dominant.    Other  parts  of  Saxony  in  the  same  ex- 
tended sense  also  came  to  form  part  of  tlie  dominions 
of  princes  who  ruled  both  in  and  out  of  Germany,  but 
in  whom  the  non-German  character  was  yet  more 
predominant.     The  old  Saxony  beyond  the  Elbe,  tlie 
Uoutein:     modcm  HoUtein^  passed  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Danish 
iMreiaUon    Kings.     Its  shifting  relations  towards  Denmark  and 
"^^^ '  Germany  and  towards  the  neighbouring  land  of  Sles- 
tcick^  as  having  become  matter  of  international  dispute 
between  Denmark  and  Germany,  "will  be  best  spoken 
of  when  we  come  to  deal  generally  wuth  the  Baltic 
lands.     The  events  of   the  Thirty  Years'  War  also 
made  the  Swedish  kings   for  a   while   considerable 
territorieg    potentates  in  northern  Germany.   The  Peace  of  West- 
1648-1815!    falia  confirmed  to  them  Western  Pomerania  and  the 
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town  of  Wismar  on  the  Baltic,  and  the  bishoprics  of  chap. 

.  Vlll. 

Bremen  and   Verden  which  gave   them   an   oceanic 


1720. 

coast.  But  these  last  lands  were  afterwards  ceded  to 
Hannover,  and  the  Pomeranian  possessions  of  Sweden 
were  also  cut  short  by  cessions  to  Brandenburg.  But 
the  possession  of  Wismar  and  a  part  of  Pomerania 
still  gave  the  Swedish  kings  a  position  as  German 
princes  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire. 

These  are  the  chief  powers  which  rose  to  historical 
importance  within  the  bounds  of  Saxony,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  that  word.  To  trace  every  division  and  union 
which  created  or  extinguished  any  of  the  smaller  prin- 
cipalities, or  even  to  mark  every  minute  change  of  fron-  f/g^^^^ 
tier  among  the  greater  powers,  would  be  impossible. 
But  it  must  be  further  remembered  that  the  Saxon 
circles  were  the  seats  of  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  free 
cdties  of  Germany,  the  leading  members  of  the  Han-  xow^'** 
seatic  League.  In  the  growth  of  German  commerce  the 
Ehenish  lands  took  the  lead,  and,  in  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Hansa,  Koln  held  the  first  place  among  its  cities. 
The  pre-eminence  afterwards  passed  to  havens  nearer 
to  the  Ocean  and  the  Baltic,  where,  among  a  crowd  of 
others,  the  Imperial  cities  of  Liibeck  and  Bremen  stand  Labeck, 

Bremen, 

out  foremost,  and  with  them  Hamburg^  a  rival  which  Hamburg 
has  in  later  times  outstripped  them.    And  at  this  point 
it  may  be  noticed  that  Lubeck  and  Bremen  specially 
illustrate  a  law  which  extended  to  many  other  of  the 
episcopal  cities  of  Germany.     The  Bishop  became  a  The  dtiw 
prince,  and  held  a  greater  or  smaller  extent  of  territory  buhoprica. 
in  temporal  sovereignty.   But  the  city  which  contained 
his  see  remained  independent  of  him  in  temporal  things, 
and  knew  him  only  as  its  spiritual  shepherd.     Such 
were  the  archbishopric  of  Bremen  and  the  bishopric  of 
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VIU. 


Llibeck,  principalities  which,  after  the  change  of  re- 
ligion, passed  into  secular  hands.  But  the  two  cities 
always  remained  independent  commonwealths,  owning 
no  superior  but  the  Emperor. 


Franconia. 


Bishops  of 
Wttrzburg 
Dakefl. 


Extent  of 
the  Circle. 


The 

Kheniah 

Circles. 


Ecclesiasti- 
cal States 
on  the 
Rhine. 


The  next  among  the  great  duchies,  that  of  Eastern 
Francia^  Franken^  or  Franconia^  is  of  much  less  im- 
portance in  European  history  than  that  of  Saxony. 
Its  ducal  title  U  ved  on  to  the  end  ;  but  it  was  borne  only 
by  ecclesiastical   dukes,  the  Bishops   of   WUrzburg. 
Ancient  Francia  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  any  sense 
continued  in  any  modem  state.     Its  name  gradually 
retreated,  and  the  circle  of  Franken  or  Franconia  took 
in  only  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  duchy. 
The  western  and  northern  part  of  the  duchy,  together 
with  a  good  deal  of  territory  which  was  strictly  Lothar- 
ingian,   became   part   of   the   two   Rhenish   circles. 
Thus  Fulda^  the  greatest  of  German  abbeys,  passed 
away   from   the  Frankish  name.      In  north-eastern 
Francia,  the  Hessian  principalities  grew  up  to  the 
north-west.     Within  the  Franconian  circle  lay  WUrz- 
burg^ the  see  of  its  episcopal  dukes,  as  also  the  other 
great  bishopric  of  Bamberg^  together  with  the  free 
city  of  Nurnherg^  and  various  smaller  principalities. 
In  the  Rhenish  lands,  both  within  and  without  the  old 
Francia,  one  chief  characteristic  is  the  predominance 
of  the  ecclesiastical  principalities,  Mainz ^  Koln^  Worms^ 
Speyer^  and  Strassbtirg.     The  chief  temporal  power 
which  arose  in  this  region  was  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine^  a  power  which,  like  others,  went  through  many 
unions  and  divisions,  and  spread  into  four  circles, 
those  of  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  Westfalia,  and  Ba- 
varia.    This  last  district,  though   united  with  the 
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Palatine  Electorate,  was,  from  the  early  part  of  the    chap. 
fourteenth  century,  distinguished  from  the  Palatinate  ' — ^-^ 
of  the  Rhine  as  the  Oberpfalz  or  Upper  Palatinate,    To 
tlie  south  of  it  lay  the  Bavarian  principalities.    These,  Bavaria, 
united  into  a  single  ducliy,  formed  the  power  which 
grew  into  the  modern  kingdom.     But  neitlier  this 
duchy  nor  the  whole  Bavarian  circle  at  all  reached  to 
tlie  extent  of  the  ancient  Bavaria  which  bordered  on 
Italy.     The  early  stacres  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War  shifungs 

•^  .  .  .         .  between 

gave  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  with  its  electoral  rights,  ^*T^* 
to  Bavaria ;  the  Peace  of  Westfalia  restored  the  Pala-  fggs^'^^*' 
tinate,  leaving  Bavaria  as  a  new  electorate.     Late  in  Jf  Bl^'i^a. 
the  eighteenth  century,  Bavaria  itself  passed  to  the  j^^^n  ^f 
Elector  Palatine,  thus  forming  what  may  be  called  17777^' 
modem  Bavaria  with  its  outlying  Rhenish  lands.    This 
acquisition  was  at  the  same  time  partly  balanced  by  the 
cession  to  Austria  of  the  lands  east  of  the  Inn,  known  as  ceaeion  to 
the  InnvierteL     The  other  chief  state  within  the  Bava-  itts."** 
rian  circle  was  the  great  ecclesiastical  principality  of  the  Arch- 
archbishops  of  Salzburg  in  tlie  extreme  pouth-east.       Saizburg. 

The  old  Lotharingian  divisions,  as  we  see  them  in  Lothar- 
the  time  of  the  great  duchies,  utterly  died  out.     The  *°^*' 
states  which    arose  in    the  Lower   Lotharingia  are  Lower  Lo- 
among  those  which  silently  fell  off  from  the  German     *"'*^**' 
Kingdom  to  take  a  special  position  under  the  name 
of  the  Netherlands.     The  special  duchy  of  Lothrin-  Duchy  of 
gen  or  Lorraine  was  held  to  belong  to  the  circle  of  or  Lorraine. 
Upper  Rhine.     Elsass  also  formed  part  of  the  same  EUass. 
circle,  the  circle  which  was  specially  cut  short  by 
the  encroachments  of    France.     The  Swabian  circle  circle  of 
answered  more  nearly  than  most  of  the  new  divisions 
to  the  old  Swabian  duchy,  as  that  duchy  stood  with- 
out counting  the  marchland  of  Elsass.     No  part  of 
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Germany  was  more  cut  up  into  small  states  than  the 
old  land  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  A  crowd  of  princi- 
palities, secular  and  ecclesiastical — among  them  the 
lesser  principalities  of  the  Hohenzollem  house — of 
free  cities,  and  of  outlying  possessions  of  the  houses 
of  Austria,  made  up  the  main  part  of  the  circle. 
Strassburg,  Augsburg,  Constanz,  St  Gallen,  Chur,  Zu- 
rich, are  among  the  great  bishoprics  and  other  eccle- 
siastical foundations  of  the  old  Swabia.  But,  as  I  shall 
show  more  fully  in  another  section,  large  districts  in 
the  south-east,  those  which  formed  the  Old  League  of 
High  Germany,  had  practically  fallen  away  from  the 
kingdom  before  the  new  division  was  made,  and  were 
therefore  never  reckoned  in  any  circle.  Two  Swabian 
principalities,  the  mark  of  Baden,  and  Wurttemberg, 
first  county  and  then  duchy,  came  gradually  to  the 
first  place  in  this  region.  As  such  they  still  remain, 
preserving  in  some  sort  a  divided  representation  of 
the  old  Swabia. 


Clfcleof 
Auttrku 


Two  important  parts  of  the  old  kingdom,  two 
circles  of  the  division  of  Maximihan,  still  remain. 
These  are  the  lands  which  form  the  circles  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Austria.  These  are  lands  which  have,  in 
earlier  or  later  times,  wholly  fallen  off  from  the 
German  Kingdom.  The  Austrian  circle  was  formed 
of  the  lands  in  southern  Germany  which  gradually 
gathered  in  the  hands  of  the  second  Austrian  dynasty, 
the  House  of  Habsburg.  Starting  from  the  original 
mark  on  the  Hungarian  frontier,  those  lands  frrew, 
of  Austria,  first  into  a  gi^eat  German,  and  then  into  a  great  Euro- 
pean, power,  and  the  latest  changes  have  made  even 
their  German    lands  politically  non-German.     The 


C»Towth  of 
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CTOwth  of    the    Austrian    House   will   therefore  be     chap. 

.  .  .  VIII. 

properly  dealt    with    in   a    separate  section.     It  is  E^trot  of 
enough  to  say  here  that  the  A.ustrian  dominion  in  Uj,^"^"**" 
Germany  gradually  took  in,  besides  the  original  duchy, 
the  south-eastern  duchies  of  Steiermark  or  Styria^ 
Kamthen  or  Carintkia^  and  Krain  or  Carniola^  with 
the  Italian  borderlands  of  Gortz^  Aquileia^  and  part  of 
Istria.     Joined  to  these  by  a  kind  of  geographical 
isthmus,  like  that  which  joins  Silesia  and  Brandenburg, 
lay  the  western  possessions  of  the  house,  the  Bavarian 
county  of  Tyrol  and  various  outlying  strips  and  points  Tjtoi. 
of  land  in  Swabia  and  Elsass.     The  growtli  of  the  lwb  of 
Confederates  cut  short  the  Swabian  possessions  of  Aus-  lank  ^ 
tria,  as  the  later  cession  to  France  cut  short  its  Alsatian 
possessions.     Still  a  Swabian  remnant  remained  down 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Kingdom.     The  kingdom  of 
Bohemia^  with  the  dependent  lands  of  Moravia  and  Bohemia 
Silesia^  though  held  by  the  Archdukes  of  Austria  and  pendencies, 
giving  them  electoral  rank,  was  not  included  in  any 
Gterman  circle.  The  Austnan  circle  moreover  was  not 
wholly  made  up  of  the  dominions  of  the  Austrian 
house  ;  besides  some  smaller  territories,  it  also  took 
in  the  bishoprics  of  Trent  and  Brixeii  on  the  debate-  Trent  unci 
able  frontier  of  Italy  and  old  Bavaria. 

The  Burgundian    circle   was   the   last   and    the  Ciroieof 
strangest  use  of  the  Burgundian  name.     It  consisted    '"*'^  ^ 
of  those  parts  of  the  dominions  of  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy of  the  House  of  Valois  which  remained  to  Dominion 
their  descendants  of  the  House  of  Austria  at  the  time  viioia 

Dukes 

of  the  division  into   circles.     These  did  not  all  he  within  the 

Empire. 

Strictly  within  the  boundaries  of  the  German  kingdom. 
Within  that  kingdom  indeed  lay  the  Northern  Nether-  The  impe- 
lands,   the  Frisian  lands  of  Holland^  Zealand^  and  uoda! 
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CHAP.     West  FnesUind.  as  also  Brabant  and  other  Lothar- 

VIII. 

— ' — '  ingian  lands.  But  the  circle  also  took  in  the  County 
BurfcTindy.  of  Bunjundy  or  Franche-Comte ^  part  of  the  old  king- 
Fianders  doin  of  Burgundj,  and  lastly  Flinders  and  Artois^ 
reieaaed  lands  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Empire.  These  were 
homage  to    fiefs  of  Fraucc  which  were  released  from  their  homage 

r  ranc«,  ^ 

^^2^-  to  that  crown  by  the  treaty  between  Charles  the 
Fifth  and  Francis  the  First  of  France.  The  Bur- 
gundian  circle  thus  took  in  all  the  Imperial  fiefs  of 
the  Valois  dukes,  together  with  a  small  part  of  their 
French  fiefs.  As  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  these  lands 
altogether  fell  away  from  the  German  kingdom,  and 
as  those  parts  of  them  which  now  form  the  two 
kingdoms  of  the  Low  Countries  have  a  certain  his- 
torical being  of  their  own,  it  will  be  well  to  keep 
their  more  detailed  mention  also  for  a  special  section. 

§  2.  The  Confederation  and  Empire  of  Germany. 
Gormany  Qur  survcv  iu  the  last  section  has  carried  us  down 

changed  •' 

from  a        to  the  bcmnniuff  of  the  chanjjes  which  led  to  the  break- 

kmgdom  to  c  r  c 

rftU^^    up  of  tlie  old  German  Kingdom.     Germany  is  the 

only  land  in   history    which    has    changed  from   a 

Sketch  of     kingdom  to  a  confederation.     The  tie  which  bound 

the  process,      i  i         •  i  i  • 

i»«j6-i8i5.  the  vassal  princes  to  the  king  became  so  lax  that  it 
was  at  last  tlirown  ofi*  altogether.  In  this  process 
foreign  invasion  largely  helped.  Between  the  two 
processes  of  foreign  war  and  domestic  disintegration, 
a  chaotic  time  followed,  in  which  boundaries  were 
ever  shifting  and  new  states  were  ever  rising  and 

TbeGer-     falliufj.     In  the  end,  nearly  all  the  lands  which  had 

man  Bund,  ^  ^  "^ 

i8io.  formed  the  old  kingdom  came  together  again,  with 
new  names  and  boundaries,  as  members  of  a  lax  Con- 
federation.    The  latest  events  of  all  have  driven  the 
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former  chief  of  the  Confederation  beyond  its  boiin-     chap. 

VIII. 

daries;  they  have  joined  its  other  members  together  ,y-' — ' 
by  a  much  closer  tie ;  they  have  raised  the  second  ^.^^"^*J*" 
member  of  the  former  Confederation  to  the  post  of  f^J^ji^^yi 
perpetual  chief  of  the  new  Confederation,  and  they 
have  further  clothed  him  with   the   Imperial  title. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  modern  Empire  The  new 
of  Germany  is  still  a  Federal  state.     Its  chief  bears  SSi"^. 
the  title  of  Emperor ;  still  the  relation  is  federal  and 
not  feudal.     The  lesser  members  of  tlie  Empire  are 
not  vassals  of  the  Emperor,  as  they  were  in  the  days 
of  the  old  kingdom.     They  are  states  bound  to  him 
and  to  one  another  by  a  tie  which  is  strictly  federal. 
That  the  state  whose  prince  holds  Imperial  rank  far 
surpasses  any  of  its   other  members  in  extent  and 
power  is  an  important  political  fact ;  but  it  does  not 
touch  the  federal  position  of  all  the  state*  of  the 
Empire,  great    and  small.     Keuss-Schleiz-  is   not   a 
vassal  state  of  Prussia  ;  it  is  a  member  of  a  league  in 
which  the  voice  of  Prussia  naturally  goes  for  more 
than  the  voice  of  Eeuss-Schleiz.     The  dissolution  of 
the  German  kingdom,  and  with  it  the  wiping  out  of 
the  last  tradition  of  the  Roman  Empire,  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  history  of  wars  of  tlie  IVench 
Revolution  which  went  before  it,  and  which  indeed 
led  to  it.     For  our  purely  geographical  purpose,  we  Ware  of  the- 

French 

must  distinguish  the  chanjs^es  which  directly  affected  Revolution, 

^  .  1793-1814. 

the  German  kingdom  from  those  which  affected  tlie 
Austrian   states,   the  Netherlands,  and  Switzerland, 
lands  which  have  now  a  separate  historic  being  from 
Germany.     The  last  war  which  the  Empire  as  such  war  be- 
waged  with  France  was  the  eight  years*  war  which  F™ce  and 
was  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Luneville.     By  that  peace,  i79«j-i«ui.' 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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ceded  by 
the  PeMi-e. 
of  Lun^- 
vUle,180]. 


The  PeicAif- 
def.utaiwnM- 
harpt- 

End  of  thf 
efclei<Usti- 
cal  princi- 
n^Iitieft. 
The  Primv- 
Prinmte  of 
IJepens- 
burg. 


CHAP,     all   Germany  on   the  left   bank   of  the  Ehine   was 
vin. 
' — . —   ceded  to  France.     What  a  sacrifice  this  was  we  at 

tank  of  the  once  scc,  whcn  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  took  in  the 

R^*ne  .   , 

three  metropolitan  cities  of  Koln,  Mainz, 'and  Trier, 
the  royal  city  of  Aachen,  and  the  famous  bishoprics 
of  Worms  and  Speyer.     A  number  of  princes  thus 
lost  all  or  part  of  their  dominions,  and  it  was  presently 
agreed  that  they  should  compensate  themselves  within 
the  lands  which  remained  to  the  kingdom  at  the  ex- 
l)ense  of  the  free  cities  and  the  ecclesiastical  princes. 
The  great  German  hierarchy  of  princely  bishops  and 
abbots  now  came  to  an  end,  with  a  soUtary  exception. 
As  the  ancient  metropoHs  of  Mainz  had  passed  to 
France,  the  see  of  its  archbishop  was  removed  to 
Regemhurg^  where,  under  the  title  of  Prince-Primate^ 
lie  remained  an  Elector  and  Arch-Chancellor  of  the 
Kmpire.     Salzburg  became  a  secular  electorate.     The 
other  ecclesiastical  states  were  annexed  by  the  neigh- 
bouring princes,  and  of  the  free  cities  six  only  were 
left.     Tliese  were  the  Hanseatic    towns   of  Liibeck^ 
liremeUy  and    Hamburg^  and  the    inland    towns   of 
Franl'furt^  Niirnberg^  and  Augaburg.  Besides  Salzburg, 
three  new  Electorates  arose,  Wurttemberg^  Baden,  and 
ITessen-CasseL     None  of  these  new  Electors  ever  chose 
any  King  or  Emperor.     The  next  war  led    to  the 
Peace  of  Pressburg,  in  which  the  Electors  of  Bavaria, 
Wlirttemberg,  and  Baden,  appear  as  alUes  of  France, 
and  by  which  those  of  Bavaria  and  WUrttemberg 
are   acknowledged    as   Kings.      Austria    was    now 
They  divide  wlioUy  cut  ofi*  froiu  south-wcstem  Germany.     WUrt- 
landsof    *  tcmbcrg  and  Baden  divided  her  Swabian  possessions, 
while  Tyrol,  Trent,  Brixen,  together  with  the  free 
city  of  Ausfsburg,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Bavaria.     Austria 


wcular 
electorate. 

TlieFree 
Cities. 


New  Elec- 
torates. 


peace  t»f 

Pressburg, 

1805. 

Kingdoms 

ofWttrt- 

tcmberg 

and 

Bavaria. 
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received  Salzburg,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Wiirzhurg    chap. 
was  formed  to  compensate  its  Elector,  himself  an 


Vlll. 


Gnitid 

Austrian  prince.  Wtaw4. 

These  were  the  last  changes  which  took  place 
while  any  shadow  of  the  old  Kingdom  and  Empire 
lasted.  The  reigning  King  of  Germany  and  Emperor- 
elect,  Francis  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  and 
Archduke  of  Austria,  had  already  begun  to  call  him- 
self *  Hereditary  Emperor  of  Austria,'     In  the  treaty  Tnieof 

n-ni  i'i  'iiii  -1  *Einperorof 

of  Pressburg  he  is  described  by  the  strange  title,  un-  Austria; 
heard  of  before  or  after,  of  *  Emperor  of  Germany 
and  Austria,'  and  the  Empire  itself  is  spoken  of  as  a 
*  Germanic  Confederation.'  These  formulae  were  pro- 
phetic. The  next  year  a  crowd  of  prmces  renounced 
their  allegiance,  and  formed  themselves  into  the  Con-  The  Coofe- 

«    T  .  /•      I        T^T  •  1  1  <•  deratiou  of 

federation  or   the  Khine  under   the   protectorate  of  the  Rhioe, 

1      T         1       .  Ju!vl2, 

France.     The  formal  dissolution  of  the  Empire  fol-  i8o«. 

^  Dissolution 

lowed  at  once.     The  succession  which  had  ffone  on  <*f  '*»j  ^'^\ 

^  pire,Angust 

from  Augustus  ended  ;  the  work  of  Charles  the  Great  **»  ^^^ 

was  undone.     Instead  of  the  Frank  ruUng  over  Gaul, 

the  Frenchman  ruled  over  Germany.     A  time  of  con-  Repeated 

fusion  followed,  in  which  boundaries  were  constantly  18O6-1811. 

shifting,  states  were  constantly  rising  and  falling,  and 

new  portions  of  German  ground  were  being  constantly 

added  to  France.     At  the  time  of  the  greatest  extent  Germaoyin 

18Il~ltf'l3 

of  French  dominion,  the  political  state  of  Germany 
was  on  this  wise.     The  dissolution  of  the  Empire  had 
released  all  its  members  from  their  allegiance,  and  the 
German  possessions  of  the   Kings  of  Denmark  and  Territories 
Sweden   had   been  incorporated  with   their  several  andswe- 
kingdoms.     Hannover  was  wholly  lost  to  its  island  Lowes  of 
sovereign ;  seized  and  lost  again  more  than  once  by  AMtoU.*"*^ 
Prussia  and  by  France,  it  passed  at  last  wholly  into 

q2 
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CHAP,     the  hands  of  the  foreiorn  power.     Prussia  had  lost, 
VIII.  c     r  ' 

"— -^' — '  not  only  its  momentary  possession  of  Hannover,  but 
also  everything  west  of  the  Elbe.  Austria  had  yielded 
Salzburg  to  Bavaria,  and  part  of  her  own  south- 
western territory  in  Erain  and  Karnthen  had  passed 

Annex*-      to  Frauce  under  the  name  of  the  lUyrian  Provinces, 

tions  to 

France.       France  too,  besides  all  the  lands  west  of  the  Rhine, 

had  incorporated  Edst  Friesland^  Oldenburg^  part  of 

Hannover^  and  the  three  Hanseatic  cities.     The  re- 

Coofedera-   maiiung  states  of  Germany  formed  the  Confederation 

Bhine.        (f  the  Rhine,     The  chief  among  these  were  the  four 

Kingdoms    Kiugdoms  of  Bavaria,  Wurttemberg^  Saxony^  and  West- 

and  West-  folia.     Saxouy  had  become  a  kingdom  under  its  own 

Elector  soon  after   the  dissolution   of  the  Empire: 

the  new-made  kingdom  of  Westfalia  had  a  French 

king  in  Jerome  Buonaparte.      Besides  Mecklenburg^ 

Baden — now  a  Grand  Duchy — Berg^  Nassau^  Hessen, 

and  other  smaller  states,  there  were  now  among  its 

members  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Wurzburg^  and  also  a 

n"h^  of     C^rand  Dxichy  oi  Frankfurt^  the  possession  of  the  Prince 

Franifttrt.   Primatc,  oucc  of  Maiuz,  afterwards  of  Eegensburg. 


(itrmany  We  may  say  with  truth  that  during  this  time  Germany 
had  ceased  to  exist ;  its  very  name  had  vanished  from 
the  map  of  Europe. 

Prussia  was  a  power  so  thoroughly  German  that 

the  fate  even  of  its  non-German  possessions  cannot 

well  be  separated  from  German  geography.   The  same 

blow  which  cut  short  the  old  electorate  of  Branden- 

The  King-    burg  uo  less  cut  short  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  •  in 

Pnuwacut  its  PoUsh  acQuisitious.     West-Prussia  only  was  left, 

Common-     ^nu  evcu  hcrc  JJanztg  was  cut  off  to  form  a  separate 

Danzig,      republic.     The   other  Polish   territories   of  Prussia 
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formed  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw^  which  was  held  by  the     chap. 
new  King  of  Saxony.     Silesia  thus  fell  back  again  on 


Duchy  of 

its  half-isolated  position,  all  the  more  so  as  it  lay  be-  J^^J^*^ 
tween  the  German  and  the  Polish  possessions  of  the  Pomtion  of 
Saxon  king.  The  territory  left  to  Prussia  was  now 
wholly  continuous,  without  any  outlying  possessions ; 
but  the  length  of  its  frontier  and  the  strange  irregu- 
larity of  its  shape  on  the  map  were  now  more  striking 
than  ever. 


The  liberation  of  Germany  and  the  fall  of  Buona- 
parte brought  with  it  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the 
German  territory.     Germany  again  arose,  no  longer  The  Oer- 
as  an  Empire  or  Kingdom,  but  as  a  lax  Confedera-  J^j*^^'**'*' 
tion.     Austria,  the  duchy  whose  princes  had  been 
so  often  chosen  Emperors,  became  its  presiding  state. 
The  boundaries  of  the  new  Confederation  differed  but 
slightly  from  those  of  the  old  Kingdom  ;  but  the  in- 
ternal divisions  had  greatly  changed.     Once  more  a  J"}?.^ 
number  of  princes  held  lands  both  in  Germany  and  J^°^.jj*^^^ 
out  of  it.     The  so-called  *  Emperor '  of  Austria,  the  S^J^^^out 
Kings  of  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands,  be-  ®^*^ 
came  members  of  the  Confederation  for  those  parts  of 
their  dominions  which  had  formerly  been  states  of  the 
Empire.     In  the  like  sort,  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  having  recovered  his  continental  domi- 
nions, entered  the  Confederation  by  the  title  of  King 
of  Hannover.     This  new  kingdom  was  made  up  of  the  Kingdom  td 

-in  Hanoover, 

former  electorate  with  some  additions,  including  East-  isis-isee. 
Friesland.     In   other  parts   the  Prussian  territories  ipcreateof 

^  the  Pni»- 

were  largely  increased.     Magdeburg  and  Halherstadt  j^^ 
were  recovered.     Swedish  Pomerania  was  added  to 
the  rest  of  the  ancient  duchy ;  and,  more  important 
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CHAP,  than  this,  a  large  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony ^  in- 
' — --^  eluding  the  greater  part  of  Laxisitz  and  the  formerly 
herment  of   outlying  land  of  Cottbiis^  was  incorporated  with  Prussia. 

Saxodv. 

This  change,  which  made  the  Saxon  kingdom  far 
smaller  than  the  old  electorate,  altogether  put  an  end 
to  the  peninsular  position  of  Silesia,  even  as  regarded 
the  strictly  Grerman  possessions  of  Prussia.  The  king- 
dom was  at  the  same  time  rendered  more  compact  by 
the  recovery  of  part  of  its  Polish  possessions  under 
Timnu  tlie  name  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen.  In  western 
Germany  again  Prussia  now  made  great  acquisitions. 
Rhentsh  Its  old  outlying  Rhenish  and  Westfalian  possessions 
faiunterri-  grcw  iuto  a  large  and  tolerably  compact  territory, 
though  lying  isolated  from  the  great  body  of  the 
monarchy.  The  greater  part  of  the  territory  west  of 
the  Ehine  which  had  been  ceded  to  France  now  be- 
came Prussian.  The  Prussian  dominions  now  took 
in  the  cities  of  Koln^  no  longer  a  metropolitan  see, 
Aachen^  Trier ^  Miinster^  and  Paderhorn.  The  main 
part  of  the  Prussian  possessions  thus  consisted  of  two 
detached  masses,  of  very  unequal  size,  but  which 
seemed  to  crave  for  a  closer  geographical  union.  The 
Neufchatei.  Principality  of  NeufchdteU  which  made  the  Prussian 
king  a  member  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  will  be 
mentioned  elsewhere. 

Of  the  other  powers  which  entered  the  Confedera- 
tion for  the  German  parts  of  their  dominions,  but 
which  also  had  territories  beyond  the  Confederation, 
Territory  Austria  rccovcrcd  Salzburg^  Tyrol^  Trent^  and  Brixen^ 
by  Austria,  together  with  the  south-eastern  lands  which  had  passed 
to  France.  Thus  the  territory  of  the  Confederation, 
like  that  of  the  old  Kingdom,  again  reached  to  the 
Hadriatic.     Denmark  entered  the  Confederation  for 
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Ilohtein^  and  for  a  new  possession,  that  oi  Laueiiburg ^     chap. 
the  duchy  which  in  a  manner  represented  ancient  ^ — .-^-^ 
Saxony.     The  Kinjr  of  the  Netherlands  entered  tlie  «»fi)enniark. 
Confederation  for  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Liujcemhurq.  n»ti  Lauen- 

•^  '^^    burg. 

part  of  which  however  was  cut  off  to  be  added  to  the  Lnxem- 
Rhenish  possessions  of  Prussia.     Sweden,  by  the  ces-  Sweden 
sion  of  its  last  remnant  of  Pomerania^  ceased  alto-  romerama. 
gether  to  be  a  German  power. 

There  were  thus  j&ve  powers  whose  dominions  lay 
partly  witliin  the  Confederation,  partly  out  of  it.  In 
the  case  of  one  of  these,  that  of  Prussia,  the  division  Pru-winthc 

£rreAtest 

l)etween  Gennan  and  non-German  territory  was  purely  (lerman 
formal.  Prussia  was  practically  a  purely  Gennan 
power,  and  the  greatest  of  purely  German  powers. 
Her  rival  Austria  stood  higher  in  formal  rank  in  the  Austria. 
Confederation,  and  her  princes  ruled  over  a  much 
greater  continuous  territory  ;  but  here  the  distinction 
between  German  and  non-German  lands  was  really 
practical,  as  later  events  have  shown.     It  has  been  Companion 

of  the  posi- 

found  possible  to  shut  out  Austria  from  Germany,  tionof 

^  ^  •'       Austria  and 

To  shut  out  Prussia  would  have  been  to  abolish  Ger-   i*r"««a. 
many  altogether.    Hannover,  though  under  a  common  Hannover, 
sovereign  with  Great  Britain,  was  so  completely  cut 
off  from  Great  Britain,  and  *  had  so  little  influence  on 
British   politics,  that  it  was   practically  as  much  a 
})urely  German  state  before  its  separation  from  Great 
Britain  as  it  was  afterwards.   In  the  cases  of  Denmark  Hoi^teia 
and  the  Netherlands,  princes  the  greater  part  of  whose  luxem.. 
territories  lay  out  of  Germany  held  adjoining  terri-  *'"'*''' 
tories  in  Germany.     Here   then  were   materials  for 
political  questions  and  diflSculties ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Denmark,  these  questions  and  difficulties  became  of 
Uie  highest  importance. 
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CHAP.  AmonjT  those  members  of  the  Confederation  whose 

territory  lay  wholly  within  Germany,  the  Kingdom  of 


Bavaria.  Bavavia  Stood  first.  Its  newly  acquired  lands  to  the 
south  were  given  back  to  Austria ;  but  it  made  large 
acquisitions  to  the  north-^east.  Modem  Bavaria  con- 
sists of  a  large  mass  of  territory.  Bavarian,  Swabian, 
and  Prankish,  counting  within  its  boundaries  the  once 
free  cities  of  Awjshurg  and  Niimberg  and  the  great 

'Her  Rhen-   bishoprics  of  Bamberg  and  WUrzburg.     Besides  this, 

ritoo'.  Bavaria  recovered  a  considerable  part  of  the  ancient 
Palatinate  west  of  the  Ehine,  which  adds  Speyer  to 
the  list  of  Bavarian  cities.     The  other  states  which 

Wurtt^m-    bore  the  kingly  title,  Wiirttemberg  and  the  remnant  of 

Saxony.  SaxoTiy^  wcrc  of  much  smaller  extent.  Saxony  how- 
ever kept  a  position  in  many  ways  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  narrowed  extent  of  its  geographical  limits. 
Wiirttemberg,  increased  by  various  additions  from  the 
Sicabian  lands  of  Austria  and  from  other  smaller  prin- 
cipalities, had,  though  the  smallest  of  kingdoms,  won 
for  itself  a  much  higher  position  than  had  been  held 
by  its  former  Counts  and  Dukes.     Along  with  them 

Baden.  might  be  ranked  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden^  with  its 
strange  irregular  frontier,  taking  in  Heidelberg  and 
Constanz.  Among  a  crowd  of  smaller  states  stand 
out  the  two  Hessian  principalities,  the  Grand  Duchy 

Hewn.  of  Hessm-Darmstadt^  and  Hessen-Cassel^  whose  prince 
still  kept  the  title  of  Elector,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 

Oldenburg.  Nassau.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg  nearly  di- 
vided the  Kingdom  of  Hannover  into  two  parts.     The 

Anhait.  principalities  of  Anhalt  stretched  into  the  Prussian 
territory  between   Halberstadt   and   the   newly-won 

Bnia^MTick.  Saxou  lauds.  The  Duchy  of  Brunswick  helped  to 
divide  the  two  great  masses  of  Prussian  territory.    In 
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the  north  Mecklenburg  remained,  as'before,  unequally     chap. 
divided  between  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Schwerin  and  ^ — ^-—^ 

Mecklen- 

Strelitz.     Germany  was  thus  thoroughly  mapped  out  burg, 
afresh.     Some  of  the  old  names  had  vanished  ;  some 
had  got  new  meanings.     The  greater  states,  with  the 
exception  of  Saxony,  became  greater.   A  crowd  of  in- 
significant principalities  passed  away.   Another  crowd 
of  them  remained,  especially  the  smaller  Saxon  duchies 
in  the  land  which  had  once  been  Thuringian.     But,  if 
we  look  to  two  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
the  old  Empire,  we  shall  find  that  one  has  passed 
away  for  ever,  while  the  other  was  sadly  weakened. 
No  ecclesiastical  principaUty  revived  in  the  new  state  No  eccie«- 
of  things.     The  territory  of  one  of  the  old  bishoprics,  dptuty. 
that  of  Liittich  or  Liege,  formerly  absorbed  by  France,  Ltitwch 

added  to 

now  passed  wholly  away  from  Germany,  and  became  Belgium. 
part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Belgium.  Of  the  free 
cities  four  did  revive,  but  four  only.  The  three  The  four 
Hanse  Towns^  no  longer  included  in  French  depart- 
ments, and  Frankfurt^  no  longer  a  Grand  Duchy,  en- 
tered the  Confederation  as  independent  common- 
wealths.    Germany,  for  a  while  utterly  crushed,  had  Revival  of 

^  ,  ,       German 

come  to  life  again ;  she  had  again  reached  a  certain  national 
measure  of  national  unity,  which  could  hardly  fail  to 
become  closer.^ 

The  Confederation  thus  formed  lasted,  with  hardly 
any  change  that  concerns  geography,  till  the  war  of 
1866.     The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg^  which  had, 

^  No  influence  was  more  powerful  for  this  end  than  the  ZolU 
verein  or  customs  union,  which  began  in  1818  and  gradually 
united  most  of  the  German  states  for  certain  purposes.  But  as  it 
did  not  affect  the  boundaries  or  the  governments  of  sovereign  states, 
it  hardly  concerns  geography.  Neither  do  the  strivings  after  more 
perfect  onion  in  1848  and  tiie  following  years. 
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CHAP,     by  the  arrangemeflits  of  1815,  been  held  by  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  as  a  member  of  the  German  Con- 


Divinoo  of 


Liixem-      federation,  was,  on  the  separation  of  Belj]fium  and  the 

burg.  1831.  . 

Netherlands,  cut  into  two  parts.  Part  was  added  to 
Belgium  ;  another  part,  though  quite  detached  from 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  was  held  by  its  king 
as  a  member  of  the  Confederation.  In  1839  he  also 
entered  it  for  the  Duchy  of  Limburg.  The  internal 
War  ill  movements  which  be^an  in  1848,  and  the  war  in 
and  Hd-     Slcswick  and  Holstein  which  be<?an  in  the  same  time, 

stem,  ^  ^ 

1848-1861.   led  to  no  lasting  geographical  changes.     In  1849  the 

Swabian  principaUties  of  HohemoUem  were  joined  to 

Cession  of    the  Prussiau  cro^vn.     The  last  Danish  war  ended  by 

the  Duchies 

to  Austria    the  cession  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  together  with 

and  Pru5-  ^  ... 

bia,  1864.  Lauenburg,  to  Prussia  and  Austria  jointly,  an  arrange- 
ment in  its  own  nature  provisional.  Austria  ceded 
her  right  in  Lauenburg  to  Prussia  in  the  next  year, 
and  in  the  next  year  again  came  the  Seven  Weeks' 
War,   and   tlie   great    geographical    changes   which 

A  hoiition    followed  it.   The  German  Confederation  was  abolished ; 

of  the  Con-  .  n     i  •      >^  /*•  • 

federation.    Austna  was  shut  out  from  all  share  m  German  affairs, 

Kxelu«ion 

of  Austria,  and  shc  ceded  her  joint  ricrhtin  Sleswick  and  Holstein 

Xorth-Ger-  ^  ^ 

man  confe-  |;q  Prussia.     The  Northern  states  of  Germany  became 

ileration.  *' 

s^ck^    a    distinct   Confederation   under   the   presidency   of 

Tt^in^o'      Prussia,  whose  immediate  dominion  was  increased  by 

i«(Sr*'*      the  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of  Hannover^  the  duchy 

of  Nassau^  the  electorate  of  Hessen^  and  the  city  of 

Frankfurt.     The  States  south  of  the  Main,  Bavaria, 

WUrttemberg,  Baden,  and  the  southern  part  of  Hessen- 

Darmstadt,  remained  for  a  while  outside  of  the  new 

All  the        Lcacfue.      The   non-German    dominions   of   Prussia, 

PruMoan  C" 

ro?t}lfto     Prussia  strictly  so  called  with  the  Polish  duchy  of 
dJIJiSSi?"    Posen  and  the  newly  acquired  land  of  Sleswick,  were 


Prussian 

annejca- 

tion^. 
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now  incorporated  with  the  Confederation ;    on  the     chap. 
other  hand,  all  that  Austria  had  held  within  the  Con- 


federation was  now  shut  out  of  it.     Luxemburg  also  ofLuxem- 
was  not  included  in  the  new  League,  and,  after  some 
disputes,  it  was  in  the  next  year  recognized  as  a  neutral 
territory  under  its  own  duke  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands.     The  little  principality   of  Liechtenstein  was  Uechtcn- 
perhaps  forgotten  altogether ;  but,  as  not  being  in- 
cluded in  the  Confederation,  nor   yet  incorporated 
with  anything  else,  it  must  be  looked  on  as  becoming 
an  absolutely  independent  state.    Thus  the  geographi-  c;rcat  g«H)- 
cal  fron  iers  of  Germany  underwent,  at  a  single  blow,  ^»»ange8, 
changes  as  great  as  they  had  undergone  in  the  wars 
of  the  French  Eevolution.     The  geography  of  the 
presiding   power   of  the   new  League   was   no   less 
changed. 

That  extraordinary  extent  of  frontier  which  had 
liitherto  been  characteristic  of  Prussia  was  not  wholly 
taken  away  by  the  new  annexations,  but  it  was  greatly 
lessened.     The  kingdom,  as  a  kingdom,  is  made  far 
more  compact,  and  the  two  great  detached  masses  in 
which  it  formerly  lay  are  now  joined  together.    More- 
over, the  geographical  character  of  Prussia  becomes  of 
much  less  political  importance,  now  that  her  frontier 
marches  to  so  great  an  extent  on  the  smaller  members 
of  the  League  of  which  she  is  herself  President.   Next  Warwith 
came  the  war  with  France,  the  first  effect  of  which  i87o-i87i. 
was  the  admission  of  the  southern  states  of  Germany  The  Oer- 
into  the  new  League,  which  presently  took  the  name  pire. 

.  .  Incorpora- 

of  an  Empire,  with  the  Prussian  King  as  hereditary  tionof  the 
Emperor.     Then  by  the  peace  with  France,  nearly  the  •*****»• 
whole  of  ElsasSy  including  Strassburg,  and  part  of  Lo-  vAmJl^^ 
tharingia,  including  MetZj  were  restored  to  Germany,  gen.  i87i. 
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CHAP.     They   have,  under   the   name  of  Elsass-Lothringen^ 
^—  become  an  Imperial  territory,  forming  part  of  the 
riaf  uaS^    Empire  and  owning  the  sovereignty  of  the  Emperor, 
but  not  becoming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  or 
of  any  other  German  state.     The  assumption  of  the 
Imperial  title  could  hardly  be  avoided  in  a  confedera- 
tion whose  constitution  was  monarchic,  and  which 
numbered  kings  among  its  members.      No  name  but 
that  of  Emperor  could  have  been  found  to  express 
the  relation   between   the   presiding  chief  and   the 
lesser  sovereigns. 
The  new  Still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  new  Gterman 

revival  of    Empire  is  in  no  sense  a  continuation  or  restoration  of 

the  German 

Kingdom,    the  Holv  Romau  Empire  which  fell  sixty-four  years 

but  not  of  •'  ^  J  J 

ttie  Roman  bcforc  its  crcatiou.  But  it  may  be  fairly  looked  on  as 
S?Sie"5d*"  a  restoration  of  the  old  German  Kingdom,  the  King- 
Md^e™     ^^°^  ^^  ^^^  East-Franks.     Still,  as  far  as  geography 


new  Em- 
pire. 


is  concerned,  no  change  can  be  stranger  than  the 
change  in  the  boundaries  of  Germany  between  the 
ninth  century  and  the  nineteenth.  The  new  Empire, 
cut  short  to  the  north-west,  south-west,  and  south-east, 
has  grown  somewhat  to  the  north,  and  it  has  grown 

Name  of  prodigiously  to  the  north-east.  Its  ruling  state,  a 
state  which  contains  such  illustrious  cities  as  Aachen, 
Koln,  Trier,  and  Frankfurt,  is  content  to  call  itself 
after  an  extinct  heathen  people  whose  name  had  most 
likely  never  reached  the  ears  of  Charles  the  Great. 

Position  of  The  capital  of  the  new  Empire,  placed  far  away  from 
any  of  the  ancient  seats  of  German  kingship,  stands  in 
what  in  his  day,  and  long  after,  was  a  Slavonic  land. 
Germany,  with  its  chief  state  bearing  the  name  of 
Prussia^  with  the  place  of  its  national  assemblies 
transferred  from  Frankfurt  to  Berlin,  presents  one  of 
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the  strangest  changes  that  historical  geography  can  chap. 
show  us.  But,  strange  as  is  the  geographical  change,  ^ — -t-" 
it  has  come  about  gradually,  by  the  natural  working  ©f  the  new 
of  historical  causes.  The  Slavonic  and  Prussian  lands 
have  been  germanized,  while  the  western  parts  of  the 
old  kingdom  which  have  fallen  away  have  mostly  lost 
their  German  character.  Those  German  lands  which 
have  formed  the  kernel  of  the  Swiss  Confederation 
have  risen  to  a  higher  poUtical  state  than  that  of  any 
kingdom  or  Empire.  But  the  German  lands  which 
still  remain  so  strangely  united  to  the  lands  of  the 
Magyar  and  the  southern  Slave  await,  at  however 
distant  a  time,  their  natural  and  inevitable  reunion. 
So  does  a  Danish  population  in  the  extreme  north 
await,  with  less  hope,  its  no  less  natural  separation  from 
the  German  body.  Posen,  still  mainly  Slavonic,  re- 
mains unnaturally  united  to  a  Teutonic  body,  but  it  is 
not  Ukely  to  gain  by  a  transfer  to  any  other  ruler. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  German  realm  in  its  present 
shape,  a  shape  so  novel  to  the  eye,  but  preserving  so 
much  of  ancient  Ufe  and  ancient  history,  has  been 
the  greatest  historical  and  geographical  change  of 
our  times. 

§  3.  The  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

We  parted  from  the  ItaUan  kingdom  at  the  mo-  Smaii  geo- 
ment  of  its  separation  from  the  Eastern  and  Western  imporunce 
kingdoms  of  the  Franks.     Its  history,  as  a  kingdom,  dom  as 
consists  in  Uttle  more  than  its  reunion  with  the  East- 
Frankish  crown,  and  in  the  way  in  which  the  royal 
power  gradually  died  out  within  its  limits.     There  is 
but  little  to  say  as  to  any  changes  of  frontier  of  the 
kingdom  as  such.     As  long  as  Germany,  Italy,  and 
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CHAP.     Burgundy  acknowledged  a  single  king,  any  shiftings 
^ — • —  of  the  frontiers  of  his  three  kingdoms  were  of  secon- 
dary importance.     When  the  power  of  the  Emperors 
in  Italy  had  died  out,  the  land  became  a  system  of 
independent  commonwealths  and  principalities,  which 
had  hardly  that  degree  of  unity  which  could  enable 
us  to  say  that  a  certain  territory  was  added  to  Italy 
or  taken  from  it.     Even  if  a  certain  territory  passed 
from  an  Italian  to  a  German  or  Burgundian  lord,  the 
cession  wrought  a  change  in  the  frontier  of  this  or 
Changes  on  that  ItaUau  statc ;  it  hardly  wrought  a  change  in  the 
fronti*r.      frontier  of  Italy  itself.   The  shiftings  of  frontier  along 
the  whole  Alpine  border  have  been  considerable ;  but 
it  is  only  in  our  own  day  that  we  can  say  that  Italy 
as  such  has  become  capable  of  extending  or  lessening 
cwof       iiej.  borders.     When,  in  1866,  Venice  and  Verona 
were  added  to  the  Italian  kingdom,  that  was  a  dis- 
tinct change  in  the  frontier  of  Italy.     We  can  hardly 
give  that  name  to  endless  earUer  changes  on  the  same 
marchland.     In  the  fourteenth  century,  for  instance, 
Case  of       the  town  of  Trieste^  disputed  between  the  patriarchs 
1380.         of  Aquileia  and  the  commonwealth  of  Venice,  was 
acknowledged  as  an  independent  state,  and  it  pre- 
sently gave  up  its  independence  by  commendation  to 
the  Duke  of  Austria.     It  is  not  likely  that  the  ques- 
tion entered  into  any  man's  mind  whether  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  German  and  ItaUan  kingdoms  were  affected 
by  such  a  change.     Whether  as  a  free  city  or  as  an 
Austrian  lordship,  Trieste  remained  under  the  superi- 
ority, formally  undoubted  but  practically  nominal, 
of  the  common  sovereign  of  Germany  and  Italy,  the 
Eoman   Emperor  or   £jng.     Whether   the   nominal 
allegiance  of  the  city  was  due  to  him  in  his  Germau 
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or  in  his  Italian  character  most  likely  no  one  stopped     chap. 
to  think.     East  and  west,  the  Italian  kingdom  had  no   — • — ' 

.  No  eastern 

frontiers ;  the  only  question  which  could  arise  was  as  orwe«teru 

•^    ^    ^  ^  ^    ^       frontiert*. 

to  the  relation  of  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia 
to  the  kingdom  itself  or  to  any  of  the  states  which 
arose  within  it.  To  the  south  of  the  Imperial  king- 
dom of  Italy  lay  the  independent  Lombard  duchies, 
and  the  possessions  which  at  the  time  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Empires  still  remained  to  the  Eastern 
Cajsar.  These  southern  lands,  Lombard  and  Byzan-  The  xor- 
tine,  changed  in  time  into  the  Norman  duchy  of  Somof"*^ 
Apulia  and  kingdom  of  Sicily ;  but  that  kingdom,  »niinpcri*i 
held  as  it  was  as  a  fief  of  the  see  of  Eome,  was  never 
incorporated  with  the  Italian  kingdom  of  the  Em- 
perors, nor  did  its  kings  ever  become  the  men  of  the 
Emperor.  Particular  Emperors  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  in  the  sixteenth,  and  in  the 
eighteenth,  were  also  kings  of  one  or  both  the  Sicihan 
kingdoms  ;  but  at  no  time  Jbefore  our  own  day  were 
Sicily  and  southern  Italy  ever  incorporated  with  a 
Kingdom  of  Italy.  When  we  remember  that  it  was 
to  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  that  the  name 
of  Italy  was  first  given,  we  see  here  a  curiosity  of 
nomenclature  as  remarkable  as  the  shiftings  of  mean- 
ing in  the  names  of  Saxony  and  Burgundy. 

Naples  and  Sicily  then,  the  Two  SiciUes  of  later 
poUtical  nomenclature,  lie  outside  our  present  subject. 
So  does  the  commonwealth  of  Venice^  except  so  far  as  Venice  no 
Venice  afterwards  won  a  large  subject  territory  on  ftaiy? 
the  ItaUan  mainland.     Both  these  states  have  to  do  Her  itaiinn 
With  Italy  as  a  geographical  expression,  but  neither 
the  Venetian  commonwealth  nor  the  Sicilian  kingdom 
is  Italian  within  the  meaning  of  the  present  section. 
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CHAP. 
VIII. 

Venice  and 
the  Sicilies 
part  of  the 

Empire. 


The  House 
of  Savoy. 


Ibt  special 
history. 


The  King- 
dom of  Italy 
continues 
the  Lom- 
bard king- 
dom. 


Austria 
and  Neos- 
tria. 
iEmilia. 
Tuacany. 


They  formed  no  part  of  the  Carolingian  dominion. 
They  were  parts  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  not  of  the 
Western.  They  remained  attached  to  the  New  Eome 
after  an  Imperial  throne  had  again  been  set  up  in  the 
Old.  They  gradually  fell  away  from  their  allegiance 
to  the  Eastern  Empire,  but  they  were  never  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Empire  of  the  West.  I  shall  deal 
with  them  here  only  in  their  relations  to  the  Imperial 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  treat  of  their  special  history 
elsewhere  among  the  states  which  arose  out  of  the 
break-up  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  Again,  on  tlie 
north-western  march  of  Italy  a  power  gradually 
arose,  partly  Italian,  but  for  a  long  time  mainly 
Burgundian,  which  has  in  the  end,  by  a  strange  fate, 
grown  into  a  new  Italian  kingdom.  This  is  the 
House  of  Savoy,  The  growth  of  the  dominions  of 
that  house,  the  process  by  which  it  gradually  lost 
tenitory  in  Burgundy  and  gained  it  in  //a/y,  form 
another  distinct  subject.  •  It  will  be  dealt  with  here 
only  in  its  relations  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  Itahan  Kingdom  of  the  Karhngs,  the  king- 
dom which  was  reunited  to  Germany  under  Otto  the 
Great,  was,  as  has  been  already  said,  a  continuation 
of  the  old  Lombard  kingdom.  It  consisted  of  that 
kingdom,  enlarged  by  the  Itahan  lands  which  fell  off 
from  the  Eastern  Empire  in  the  eighth  century ;  that 
is  by  the  Exarchate  and  the  adjoining  Peiitapolis^  and 
the  immediate  territory  of  Rome  itself.  The  Lombard 
kingdom,  in  its  full  extent,  took  in  the  lands  north  of 
the  Po,  where  we  find,  as  elsewhere,  an  Austria  to 
the  east  and  a  Neustria  to  the  west.  Tliis  last,  the 
Lombard  Neustria,  stretches  south  of  the  Po  and 
takes  in  the  western  part  of  ^Emilia,  including  the 
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cities  of  Piacenza,  Parma,  Eeggio,  and  Modena.     The    chap. 

Lombard  kingdom  also    took  in   Tuscany^  a  name  ^- — ^ — ' 

which,  as  it  no  longer  reaches  to  the  Tiber,  answers 

pretty  nearly  to  its  modern  use.     Tlie  Tuscan  name 

has  lived   on ;     the    Exarchate   and   PentapoUs,   as 

having  been  the   chief  seat   of  the  later  Imperial 

power  in  Italy,  got  the  name  of  Romania^  Roman- 

diola^  or  Romagna.     This  name  also  hves  on ;   but  Romngua. 

the  Lombard   Neustria  and  Austria  soon  vanished 

from  the  map.      Their  disappearance  was   perhaps 

lucky,   as   one   knows   not   what  arguments   might 

otlierwise  have  been  built  on  the  presence   of  an 

Austria  south  of  the  Alps.     The  Lombard  Neustria, 

with  tlie  western  part  of  Austria,  taking  in  the  cities 

of  Berj^amo  and   Brescia,  got   the  special  name  of  Lombnrdy 

Lomhardy.     The  rest  of  the  Lombard  Austria,  after 

various  shiftings  of  names  taken  from  the  principalities 

which  rose,  and  fell  within  it,  came  back  in  the  end 

to  its  oldest  name,  that  of  Venetia.     In  the  north-west  venetia. 

corner  Iporedia  or  Ivrea  appears  as  a  distinct  march  ;  Mark  of 

but  the  Venetian  march  at  the  other  comer,  known 

at  this  stage  as  the  duchy  of  Friuli^  is  of  more  import-  Duchy  of 

ance.     It  takes  in  the  county  of  Trent^  the  special 

march  of  Friidi,  and  the  march  of  Istria.     This  is  the  Fluctua- 
tion of 

comer  in  which  the  German  and  Itauan  frontier  has  so  ^ouniary 

at  the 

often  fluctuated.    We  have  seen  that,  after  tlie  union  northwest 

com',  r. 

of  tlie  Itahan  and  German  crowns,  even  Verona  itself 
was  sometimes  counted  as  German  ground. 

Under  the  German  kings  Italy  came  under  the  Compari«>n 
same  influences  as  the  other  two  Imperial  kingdoms.  Germimy. 
Principahties  grew  up ;  free  cities  grew  up ;  but,  while 
in  Germany  the  principalities  were  the  rule  and  the 
cities  the  exception,  in  Italy  it  was  the  other  way. 
VOL.  I.  R 
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CHAP.  The  land  gradually  became  a  system  of  practically  in* 
— ^-^  dependent  commonwealths.  Feudal  princes,  ecclesi- 
systemof  astical  or  temporal,  flourislied  only  in  the  north- 
wealths  m  western  and  north-eastern  comers  of  the  kingdom. 
Italy-  .  .  .  , 

But,  if   the   range  of  the   German   cities   was   less 

wide,   and   their    career  less    brilliant,   than    those 

of    Italy,   their    freedom    was   more   lasting.      The 

T%T«nt8      Italian  cities  gradually  fell  under  tyrants,  and  the 

frin'^^     tyrants  gradually  grew  mto  acknowledged  princes. 

the  do-       The  Bishops  of  Rome  too,  by  a  series  of  claims  skil- 

minion  <^       «   ,•.  t  .  .  •        i  /»  i 

the  Popes,  fully  prcsscd  at  various  times,  contrived  to  torm  the 
greatest  of  ecclesiastical  principalities,  one  which 
Four  sfajces  strctchcd  across  the  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea.  The 
hwto?^.*"  geographical  history  of  Italy  consists  of  four  stages. 
In  the  first  the  kingdom  fell  asunder  into  princi- 
paUties.  In  the  second  the  principalities  vanished 
before  the  growth  of  the  free  cities.  In  the  third  the 
cities  were  again  massed  into  principaUties,  till  in  tlie 
fourth  the  principalities  were  at  last  merged  in  a 
kingdom  of  united  Italy. 

Under  the  Saxon  and  Prankish  Emperors  the  old 
Lombard  names  of  Austria  and  Neustria  pass  away. 
Several  small  marches  lie  along  the  Burgundian  fron- 
tier, as  Savona  on  the  coast,  Ivrea  among  the  moun- 
tains to  the  north-west,  between  them  Montferrat^ 
Vasto^  and  Susa^  whose  princes,  as  special  guardians 
of  the  passage  between  the  two  kingdoms,  bore  the 
title  of  Marquess  in  Italy.  It  was  in  this  region 
that  the  feudal  princes  were  strongest,  and  that 
the  system  of  firee  cities  had  the  smallest  deve- 
lopement.  The  Savoyard  power  was  already 
beginning  to  grow  up  in    the   extreme   north-west 
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corner  ;  but  at  this  time  a  greater  part  in  strictly    chap. 
Italian  history  is  played  by  the  Marquesses  of  Mont-   — '-— ' 

The  Msr- 

ferrat,  who  for  many  centuries  kept  their  position  as  quesaw  of 

'  ^  r  1  Montferrat, 

important  feudal  princes  quite  apart  from  the  lords  sss-iws. 
of  the  cities.  In  the  north-east  corner  of  the  kingdom 
the  place  of  the  old  Austria  is  taken  by  the  border 
principalities  where  the  Itahan,  the  German,  and  the 
Slave    all   come  in    contact,  and  which    fluctuated 
more  than  once  between  the  Italian  and  the  German 
crowns.     We  have  here  the  great  march  of  Verona^ 
beyond  it  that  of  Friuli^  Trent,  the  marchland  of  the 
marchland,  between  Verona  and  Bavaria,  and  the  pen- 
insula of  Istria  on  the  Slavonic  side  of  the  Hadriatic. 
Between  the  border  districts  on  either  side  lay  the 
central  land,  Lombardy  in  the  narrower  sense,  the 
chosen  home  of  the  free  cities.     Here,  by  the  middle  Growth  of 
of  the  twelfth   century,  every  city  had  practically  bard  cities, 
become  a  separate  commonwealth,  owning  only  the 
most  nominal  superiority  in  the  Emperor.     Guelfic 
cities  withstood  the  Emperor ;    Ghibelin  cities   wel- 
comed him ;  but  both  were  practically  independent 
commonwealths.  Hence  came  those  long  wars  between  Waw  ofthe 
the  Swabian  Emperors  and  the  Italian  cities  which  Emperoni. 
form  the  chief  feature  of  Itahan  history  in  the  second 
half  of  the  twelfth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth.     Bound  the  younger  and  the  elder  capital,  MiUnand 

>.'  '  Pa  via 

round  Guelfic  Milan  and  Ghibelin  Pavia,  gathered  a 
crowd  of  famous  names,  Como,  Bergamo,  and  Brescia,  The  other 

,  Lombard 

Lodi,  Crema,  and   Cremona,  Tortona,  Piacenza,  and  cities. 
Parma,  and  Alessandria,  the  trophy  of  repubUcan  Aie»«n- 

dria,  11G8. 

and  papal  victory  over  Imperial  power.  The  Vero- 
nese march  was  less  rich  in  cities  of  the  same  his- 
torical importance ;  but  both  Verona  itself  and  Padua  J^««»*  *Q** 

b2 
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CHAP. 

VIII. 


Trent. 


Aqnileia. 

The  lords  of 

Romano 

andEste. 


Thenorth- 
ettstern 
miirch  fiills 
(ifTftom 
July. 


Tuscany, 
Rnmagna, 
and  the 
March  of 
Ancona. 


TheTuitcan 

common- 

-wealUis. 


Pisa; 


her  wars 
with  the 
Saracens, 
lOUa-1115. 


played  a  great  part,  as  the  seats  first  of  com- 
monwealths, then  of  tyrants.  Further  north  and 
east,  the  civic  element  was  again  weaker.  Trent 
gradually  parted  oflf  from  Italy  to  become  an  ecclesi- 
astical principality  of  the  German  kingdom ;  and  the 
Patriarchs  of  Aquileia  grew  into  powerful  princes  at 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  .Hadriatic.  Within 
the  Veronese  or  Trevisan  march  itself,  the  lords  of 
Romano  and  the  more  important  marquesses  of  Este 
also  demand  notice.  Eomano  gave  the  Trevisan 
march  its  famous  tyrant  Eccelino  in  the  days  of 
Frederick  the  Second,  and  the  Marquesses  of  Este, 
kinsmen  of  the  great  Saxon  dukes,  came  in  time  to 
rank  among  the  chief  Italian  princes.  The  extreme 
north-eastern  march  so  completely  fell  off  from  Italy 
that  it  will  be  better  treated  in  tracing  the  growth  of 
the  powers  of  Venice  and  Austria. 

In  the  more  central  lands  of  the  kingdom,  in  the 
old  exarchate,  now  known  as  Romagna^  in  the  march 
variously  called  by  the  names  of  Gamerino^  Pernio^  or 
Ancona^  and  above  all  in  the  march  of  Tuscany  on 
the  southern  sea,  the  same  developement  of  city  Kfe 
also  took  place,  but  somewhat  later.  North  of  the 
Apennines,  along  the  Hadriatic  coast,  arose  a  crowd 
of  small  commonwealths  which  gradually  changed  into 
small  tyrannies.  Tuscany,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
parted  off  into  a  few  commonwealths  of  illustrious 
name.  For  a  while  one  of  these  ran  a  course  which 
stood  rather  apart  from  the  common  run  of  Italian 
history.  Pisa^  then  one  of  the  great  maritime  and 
commercial  states  of  Europe,  became,  early  in  the 
eleventh  century,  a  power  which  forestalled  the 
crusades   and   won  back   lands   from   the    Saracen. 
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Though  she  was  in  every  sense  a  city  of  the  Italian     chap, 

.  .        .  .   .  VIII. 

kingdom,  Pisa  at  this  time  held  a  position  not  unlike  ^ — ^^-^ 
that  which  was  afterwards  held  by  Venice.  Like 
her,  she  was  a  power  which  colonized  and  conquered 
beyond  the  seas,  but  which  came  only  gradually  to 
take  a  share  in  the  main  course  of  Italian  affairs. 
Beyond  the  borders  of  Tuscany,  the  same  position 
was  held  by  Genoa  on  the  Ligurian  gulf.  Pisa  won  Genoa. 
Sardinia  from  the  Saracen  ;  Genoa,  after  long  dis-  occupation 

. ,  1     -Tk.  -I  ^    •        1  -I      .  •  •  /•   of  the  island 

putes  With  risa,  obtained  a  more  lastuig  possession  ot  of  Sardinia 

1)v  Pisa 

Corsica.     Returning  to  Tuscany,  three  great  common-  andofCor- 
wealths  here  grew  up,  which  gradually  divided  the  SS£ 
land  between  them.     These  were  Lucca  and  Siena,  Lucca, 

Siena, 

and  Florence^  the  last  of  Italian  cities  to  rise  to  great-  Florence, 
ness,  but  the  one  which  became  in  many  ways  the 
greatest  among  her  fellows.     In  the  centre  of  Italy, 
within  the  bounds  of  old  Etruria  but  not  within  those 
of  modern  Tuscany,  Perugia^  both  as  commonwealth  Peruffia. 
and  as  tyranny,  held  a  high  place  among  Italian  cities. 
Of  Rome  herself  it  is  almost  impossible  to   speak.  Rome. 
She  has  much  history,  but  she  has  httle  geography. 
Emperors  were   crowned    there ;   Popes    sometimes 
lived  there ;  sometimes  Rome  appears  once  more  as 
a  single  Latin  city,  waging  war  against  Tu  senium  or 
some  other  of  her  earliest  fellows.     The  claims  of  her  aaims 
Bishops  to  independent  temporal  power,  founded  on 
a  succession  of  real  or  pretended  Imperial  and  royal 
grants,  lay  still  in  the  background ;  but  they  were 
ready  to  grow  into  reality  as  occasion  served. 

The  next  stage  of  Italian  political  geography  may  Second 

^^  atasre  c 

be  dated  from  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Second,  i25o-'i6so. 
when  the  practical  being  of  an  Imperial  kingdom  in 
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CHAP.  Italy  may  be  said  to  have  passed  away.  Presently 
' — r-^  begins  the  gradual  change  of  the  commonwealths  into 
Growth  of    tyrannies,  and  the  grouping  together  of  many  of  them 

tyrannies.  ti  ••  /• 

into   larger   states.     We  also  see  the  begmnmg   of 
more  definite  claims  to  temporal  dominion  on  behalf 
of  the  Popes.     In  the  course  of  the  three  hundred 
DOT^wn    years  between  Frederick  the  Second  and  Charles  the 
1666-1701.  Fifth,  these  processes  gradually  changed  the  face  of 
the  Italian  kingdom.     It  became  in  the  end  a  collec- 
tion of  principahties,  broken  only  by  the  survival  of 
a  few  ohgarchic  comnionwealths  and  by  the  anoma- 
lous dominion  of  Venice  on  the  mainland.     Between 
Frederick  the  Second  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  we  may 
look  on  the  Empire  as  practically  in   abeyance  in 
Italy.     The  coming  of  an  Emperor  always  caused  a 
great  stir  for  the  time,  but  it  was  only  for  the  time. 
Gnm*  of     After  the  grant  of  Eudolf  of  Habsburg  to  the  Popes, 
1278*         a  distinction  was  drawn  between  Imperial  and  papal 
•ndptpd     territory  in  Italy.     While  certain  princes  and  com- 
monwealths still  acknowledged  at  least  the  nominal 
superiority  of  the  Emperor,  others  were  now  held  to 
stand  in  the  same  relation  of  vassalage  to  the  Pope. 

We  must  now  trace  out  the  growth  of  the  chief 
states  which  were  formed  by  these  several  processes. 
Beginning  again  in  the  north,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  all  this  while  the  power  of  Savoy  was  advancing 
in  those  north-western  lands  where  the  influences 
which  mainly  ruled  this  period  had  less  force  than 
elsewhere.  Montferrat  too  kept  its  old  character  of 
a  feudal  principality,  a  state  whose  rulers  had  in  va- 
rious ways  a  singular  connexion  with  the  East.  As 
Marquesses  of  Montferrat  had  claimed  the  crown  of 
Jerusalem  and  had  worn  the  crown  of  Thessalonica,  so, 
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as  if  to  keep  even  the  balance  between  East  and  West,     chav. 

VIII. 

in  return  a  branch  of  the  Imperial  house  of  Palaioloffos  ^ — -  -^ 

^  ^         Palaiolotfui 

came  to  reiLjn  at  Montferrat.     To  the  east  of  these  «t  ^^"nl- 

.....  .         fcrrat,18(H5. 

more  ancient  principalities,  two  great  powers  of  quite 
different  kinds  grew  up  in  the  old  Xeustria  and 
Austria.  These  were  the  Duchy  of  Milan  and  the  land  Duchy  of 

*  ...  Milan. 

power  of  Venice.  Milan,  like  most  other  Italian  cities,  Venice, 
came  under  the  influence  of  party  leaders,  who  grew 
first  into  tyrants  and  then  into  acknowledged  sove- 
reigns. These  at  Milan,  after  the  shorter  domination 
of  the  Delia  Torre,  were  the  more  abiding  house  of 
the  Visconti.     Their  dominion,  after  various  fluctua-  The  viv 

i'onti  at 

tions  and  revolutions,  was  finally  established  when  the  Miun, 
coming  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Seventh  strength- 
ened the  rule  of  the  lords  of  the  cities  throughout 
Italy.     At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  their  Grant  of  the 

.  .  Duchy  by 

informal  lordship  was  changed  by  a  royal  grant  into  J^J^k 

an  acknowledged  duchy  of  the  Empire.   The  dominion  ^^  ^^^5. 

which    they  had  gradually  gained,  and  which  was 

thus  in  a  manner  legahzed,  took  in  all  the  great  cities 

of  Lombardy,  those   especially   which  had   formed 

the  Lombard  League  against  the  Swabian  Emperors. 

Pa  via  indeed,  the  ancient  rival  of  Milan,  kept  a  kind  of  (v.un»y  of 

l*avia. 

separate  being,  and  was  formed  into  a  distinct  county. 
But  the  duchy  granted  by  Wenceslaus  to  Gian-Ga- 
leazzo  stretched  far  on  both  sides  of  the  lake  of  Garda. 
BeUuno  at  one  end  and  Vercelli  at  the  other  formed  Extent  ^ 

/•   •  T  T       •  1  -IT  1  •    1      '***  duchy. 

part  of  It.  It  took  m  the  mountam  lands  which 
afterwards  passed  to  the  two  Alpine  (Confederations  ; 
it  took  in  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Reggio  south  of 
the  Po,  and  Verona  and  Vicenza  in  the  old  Austrian 
or  Venetian  land.  Besides  all  this,  Padua,  Bologna, 
even  Genoa  and  Pisa,  passed  at  various  times  under 
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,  CHAP,     the  lordship  of  the  Visconti.     But  this  cjreat  power 

VIII.  . 

' — .  —  was  not  lasting.     The  Duchy  of  Milan,  under  various 

lords,  native  and  foreign,  lasted  till  the  wars  of  the 

French  Revolution  ;  but,  long  before  that  time,  it 

had  been  cut  short  on  every  side.     The  death  of  the 

Docreaseon  first  Duke  was  foUowed  by  a  separation  of  the  duchy 

Gian-Ga-     of  Milan  and  the  county  of  Pavia  between  his  sons, 

Icazzo  1402. 

and  the  restored  duchy  never  rose  again  to  its  former 
The  eastern  powcr.     The  eastcm  parts,  Padua,  Verona,  Brescia, 

cities  won  ^ 

hy  veni.-e,   Bcrgamo,  were  ffraduallv  added  to  the  dominion  of 

14()G-J4I7.        ^     *7  ^  ^ 

Venice.     By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that 

republic  had  become  the  greatest  power  in  northern 

House  of     Italy.     In  the  duchy  of  Milan  the  house  of  Sforza 

Sforza,  "^ 

i45i)-ii)3.->.   succeeded  that  of  Visconti ;  but  the  opposing  claims 

Clainw  of  ^  '  . 

the  Kinjpj    of  tlie  Kings  of  France  w^re  one  chief  cause  of  the 

of  F  ran<*e,  ^ 

i4.Mi)-i52i.  j^^g  ^vars  which  laid  Italy  waste  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  early  years  of  the 
sixteenth.  The  duchy  was  tossed  to  and  fro  between 
tlie  Emperor,  the  French  King,  and  its  own  dukes. 
Meanwhile  tlie  dominion  which  was  thus  struggletl 
for  was  cut  short  at  the  two  ends.  It  was  dis- 
Cftwion  to  membered  to  the  north  in  favour  of  the  two  Alpine 
Lt-ajfued,     Ixiacjues,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown  more  in  detail. 

1512-1618.      ol/.^T^^T^  i-iT-k  i 

South   of  the  ro,  the  ropes  obtained  Farma    and 
The  Popes   Ptacenza^  which  were  afterwards  granted  as  papal 

obtain 

Pnnna  and  fiefs  to  form  a  duchv  for  the  house  of  Farnese.    Thus 

Piacenza^  "^  ^ 

11  *'h  of     ^'^^  Duchy  of  Milan  wdiich  became  in  the  end  a  pos- 
Pannaand  scssiou  of  Cliarles  the  Fifth,  and  afterwards  of  his 

I'lacenza,  ' 

^'**'^-  Sj>anish  and  Austrian  successors,  was  but  a  remnant 
of  the  great  dominion  of  the  first  Duke.  The  duchy 
underwent  still  further  dismemberments  in  later 
times. 

With  Venice  >ve  have  here  to  deal  in  her  somewliat 
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unnatural  position  as  an  Italian  land  power.     This     chap. 
position  she  took  on  herself  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  ' — ^' — ' 

,  ,  Land  power 

in  the  sixteenth  it  led  to  the  momentary  overthrow  of  Venice 
and  wonderful  recovery  of  her  dominion  in  the  war  War  of  the 

League  of 

of  the  League  of  Cambray.  This  land  power  of  Ca!2^*"^>*A 
Venice  stands  quite  distinct  from  the  Venetian  pos- 
sessions east  of  the  Hadriatic.  With  this  last  her 
possession  of  the  coast  of  the  Istrian  peninsula  must  istria, 
be  reckoned,  rather  than  with  her  Italian  doniinions. 
Between  these  lay  Aquileia,  Trieste,  and  the  other 
lands  in  this  quarter  which  gradually  came  under  the  Extent  of 

^  .  .  .    ,  Venetian 

power  of  Austria.     The  continuous  Italian  dominion  dominion, 
of  Venice,  after  her  annexation  of  the  lands  of  the 
patriarchate  of  Aquileia,  took  in  Udine  at  one  end  and 
Bergamo  "at  the  otlier,  besides  Crema^  and  for  a  while 
Ravenna,  as  outlyinor  possessions.     Thus  the  Byzan-  Ravenna, 

1441-1530. 

tine  city  which  lay  anchored  off  the  shore  of  the 
Western  Empire  could  for  a  season  call  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Exarchate  its  own.     But  even  the  con- 
tinuous land  territory  of  Venice  lay  in  two  portions.  Two  parta 
Brescia  and  Bergamo  were  almost  cut  off  from  Verona  netian  ter- 

*^  ritory. 

and  the  other  possessions  to  the  east  by  the  Lake  of 
Garda,  the  bishopric  of  Trent  to  tlie  north,  and  the 
principality  of  Mantua  to  the  south. 

The  mention  of  this  last  state  leads  us  back  again 
to  the  commonwealths  which,  like  Milan,  changed,  first 
into  tyrannies,  and  then  into  acknowledged  princi- 
palities. It  is  impossible  to  mention  all  of  them,  and 
some  of  those  which  played  for  a  while  the  most 
brilliant  part  in  Italian  history  had  no  lasting  effect 
on  Italian  geography.  The  rule  of  the  house  of  Scala  Rule  of  the 
at  Verona,  the  rule  of  the  house  of  Carrara  at  Padua,  venma, 

,    «  ,         .  ,  T  1  .  1260-1887; 

left  no  lasting  trace  on  the  map.     It  was  otherwise  of  the  car- 
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with  the  two  states  which  bordered  on  the  Venetian 
possessions  to  the  south.  The  house  of  Gonzaga  held 
sovereign  power  at  Mantua,  first  as  captains,  then  as 
marquesses,  then  as  dukes,  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years.  Of  greater  fame  was  the  power  that  grew  up 
in  the  house  of  Este,  the  Italian  branch  of  the  house 
of  Welf.  Their  position  is  one  specially  instructive, 
as  illustrating  the  various  tenures  by  which  dominion 
was  held.  The  marquesses  of  Este,  feudal  lords  of 
that  small  principality,  became,  after  some  of  the 
usual  fluctuations,  permanent  lords  of  the  cities  of 
Ferrara  and  Modena,  About  the  same  time  they  lost 
their  original  holding  of  Este,  which  passed  to  Padua, 
and  with  Padua  to  Venice.  Thus  the  nominal  marquess 
of  Este  and  real  lord  of  Ferrara  was  not  uncommonly 
spoken  of  as  Marquess  of  Ferrara.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  these  princes  rose  to  ducal  rank  ;  but  by  that 
time  the  new  doctrine  of  the  temporal  dominion  of 
the  Popes  had  made  great  advances.  Modena,  no 
man  doubted,  was  a  city  of  the  Empire  ;  but  Ferrara 
was  now  held  to  be  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 
The  Marquess  Borso  had  thus  to  seek  his  elevation  to 
ducal  rank  from  two  separate  lords.  He  was  created 
Duke  of  Modena  and  Eeggio  by  the  Emperor,  and 
afterwards  Duke  of  Ferrara  by  the  Pope.  This 
difference  of  holding,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  led  to 
the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  house  of  Este.  In 
the  times  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  their  do- 
minions lay  in  two  masses.  To  the  west  lay  the  duchy 
of  Modena  and  Reggio ;  apart  from  it  to  the  east  lay 
the  duchy  of  Ferrara.  Not  long  after  its  creation, 
this  last  duchy  was  cut  short  by  the  surrender  of  the 
border-district  of  Rovigo  to  Venice. 


CITIES  OF  CENTRAL  ITALY.  2bi 

Between  the  two  great  duchies  of  the  house  of  Este     chap 

.  VIII. 

lay  Bologna^  in  the  land  which  gradually  changed  from  "-i^ — '-^ 
Romania  in  one  sense  into  Romagna  in  another.   Like  Romagna. 
most  other  Italian  cities,  the  commonwealths  of  the 
Exarchate  and  the  Pentapolis  changed  into  tyrannies, 
and  their  petty  princes  were  one  by  one  overthrown 
by  the  advancing  power  of  the  Popes.   Every  city  had 
its  dynasty ;  but  it  was  only  a  few,  like  the  houses  of 
Bentevoglio  at  Bologna^  of  Baglioni  at  Perugia^  and  Boiogna, 
Malatesta  at  Rimini^  that  rose  to  any  historical  impor-  Rimini. 
tance.     One  only  combined  historical  importance  with 
acknowledged  princely  rank.     The  house  of  Monte- 
feltro^  lords  of  Urbino^  became  acknowledged  dukes  '^•^c*»7 
by  papal  grants.     From  them  the  duchy  passed  to  i478-i68i. 
the  house  of  La  Rovere,  and  it  flourished  under  five 
princes  of  the  two  dynasties.   Gradually,  by  successive 
annexations,  the  papal  dominions,  before  the  middle  Expansion 

/»     1  •  1  1      1     /»  1        -Tk  of  the  papal 

of  the  Sixteenth  century,  stretched  from  the  Po  to  domiiiioM. 
Tarracina.     Ferrara  and  Urbino  still  remained  distinct 
states,  but  states  which  were  confessedly  held  as  fiefs 
of  the  Holy  See. 

To  the  west,  in  Tuscany,  the  phsenomena  are  some-  creation  of 

the  Tuscan 

what  diflerent.     The  characteristic  of  this  part  of  Italy  cities. 
was  the  grouping  together  of  the  smaller  cities  under 
the  power  of  the  larger.     Nearly  all  the  land  came 
in  the  end  under  princely  rule ;   but  both  acknow- 
ledged princely  rule  and  the  tyrannies  out  of  which  it 
sprang  came  into  importance  in  Tuscany  later  than 
anywhere  else.     Lucca  had  in  the  fourteenth  century  Lucca 
a  short  time  of  greatness  under  her  illustrious  tyrant  cw^cdo 
Castruccio ;  but,  before  and  after  his  day,  she  plays,  1820-1388.' 
as  a  commonwealth,  only  a  secondary  part  in  Italy. 
Still  she  remained  a  commonwealth,  though  latterly 
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CHAP,     an  oligarchic  one,  tliroimh  all  chancres  down  to  the 

VIII.  ^  '  r  c 

general  crash  of  the  French  Eevolution.  Pisa  kept  for 
a  while  her  maritime  greatness,  and  her  rivalry  with 

Genoa.  the  Ligurian  commonwealth  of  Genoa.  Genoa,  less 
famous  in  the  earliest  times,  proved  a  far  more  lasting 
power.     She  established  her  dominion  over  the  coast 

Her  rule  in  On  both  sidcs  of  licr,  and  kept  her  island  of  Corsica 

Corsica. 

down  to  modem  times.  Physical  causes  caused  the 
Sardinia  fall  of  the  maritime  power  of  Pisa ;  Sardinia  passed 
Aragon,      from  licr  to  bccomc  a  kingdom  of  the  House  of  Aragon, 

1428.  ^  *=^      ' 

and  she  herself  passed  under  the  dominion  of  Florence. 
Pisa  sab-     This  last  illustrious  city,  the  greatest  of  Tuscan  and 

jectto  ^  j»  & 

14^?"^*     even  of  Italian  commonwealths,  begins  to  stand  forth  as 

Greatness     the  forcmost  of  rcpubhcau  states  about  the  time  when 

her  forerunner  Milan  came  under  the  rule  of  tyrants. 

She  extended  her  dominion  over  Volterra,  Arezzo,  and 

many  smaller  places,  till  she  became  mistress  of  all 

northern  Tuscany.     To  the  south  the  commonwealth 

Siena.        of  Siena  also  formed  a  large  dominion.     In  Florence 

Rule  of  the  the  rulc  of  the  Medici  grew  step  by  step  into  a  heredi- 

i-*i*;J-i494.   tary  tyranny ;  but  it  was  an  intermittent  tyranny,  one 

which  was  supported  only  by  foreign  force,  and  which 

was  overturned  whenever  Florence  had  strength  to 

act  for  herself.     It  was  only  after  her  last  overthrow 

by  the  combined  powei's  of  Pope  and  Cassar  that  she 

Alexander,  bccamc,  uudcr  Alexander,  the  first  duke  of  the  house 

Dulce  of  '  ' 

J'jJ^"***     of  Medici,  an  acknowledged  principality.     Cosmo  the 
Cosmo        First,  the  second  duke,  annexed  Siena,  and  all  the 

annexes 

Siena,  1557.  territory   of  that  commonwealth,  except  the  lands 

Elba,  &c     known  as  Stati  degli  Presidi^  that  is  the  isle  of  Elba 

and  some  points  on  the  coast.     These  became  parts 

of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  that  is,  at  that  time,  parts 

of  the  dominion  of  Spain.    The  state  thus  formed  by 
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Cosmo   was  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Italy,     chap. 
taking  in  the  whole  of  Tuscany  except  the  territory  ' — ^ — ' 
of  Lucca  and  the  lands  which  became  Spanish.     Its 
ruler  presently  exchanged  by  papal   authority   the 
title  of  Duke  of  Florence  for  that  of  Grand  Duke  of  Cosmo 

Grand 

Tuscany.  nuke  of 

^  Tuscany, 

1507. 

§  4.  The  Later  Geography  of  Italy. 
Under  Charles  the  Fifth  it  might  have  seemed  that  Abeyance 

^  oftheking- 

both  the  Eoman  Empire  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  had  jj'^^^fggo. 
come  to  life  again.     A  prince  who  wore  both  crowns  ^^^* 
was  practically  master  of  Italy.    But  though  the  power 
of  the  Emperor  was  restored,  the  power  of  the  Empire 
was  not.     In  truth  we  may  look  on  all  notion  of  a 
kingdom  of  Italy  in  the  elder  sense  as  having  passed 
away  with  the  coronation  of  Charles  himself.     The 
thing  had  passed  away  long  before  ;  after  the  pageant 
at  Bologna  the  name  was  not  heard  for  more  than  two 
centuries  and  a  half.     Italy  became  truly  a  '  geogra-  itaiy a  geo- 
phical  expression  ;'  the  land  consisted  of  a  number  of  expreaaion. 
principalities  and  a  few  commonwealths,  all  nominally 
independent,  some  more  or  less  practically  so,  but  the 
more  part  of  which  were  under  foreign  influence,  and 
some  of  them  were  actually  ruled  by  foreign  princes. 
The  states  of  Italy  were  united,  divided,  handed  over  changes 

among  the 

from  one  ruler  to  another,  according  to  the  fluctua-  itaUan 
tions  of  war  and  diplomacy,  without  any  regard  either 
to  the  will  of  the  inhabitants  or  to  the  authority  of  any 
central  power.  A  practically  dominant  power  there 
was  during  the  greater  part  of  this  period  ;  but  it  was 
not  the  power  of  even  a  nominal  King  of  Italy.  For  a 
long  time  that  dominant  power  was  held  by  the  House 
of  Austria  in  its  two  branches.     The  supremacy  of 
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Charles  in  Italy  passed,  not  to  his  Imperial  brother, 
but  to  his  Spanish  son.  Then  followed  the  long  do- 
minion of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  Austrian  house  ; 
then  came  the  less  thorough  dominion  of  the  German 
branch.  This  last  was  a  dominion  strictly  of  the 
House  of  Austria  as  such,  not  of  the  Empire  or  of 
either  of  the  Imperial  kingdoms.  And  now  that  the 
name  of  Italy  means  merely  a  certain  surface  on  the 
map,  we  must  take  some  notice,  so  far  as  they  regard 
Italian  history,  at  once  of  Savoy  at  one  end  and  of 
the  Sicilian  kingdoms  at  the  other.  From  this  time 
both  of  them  have  a  more  direct  bearing  on  Italian 
history. 

By  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  or  at  least  within  the  generation  which  could 
remember  his  coronation,  the  greater  part  of  Italy 
had  been  massed  into  a  few  states,  which,  as  com- 
pared with  the  earlier  state  of  things,  were  of 
considerable  size.  A  few  smaller  principalities  and 
lordships  still  kept  their  place,  of  which  one  of  the 
smallest,  that  of  Monaco  in  the  extreme  south-west, 
has  lived  on  to  our  own  time.  So  has  the  small 
commonwealth  of  San  Marino^  surrounded,  first  by 
the  dominions  of  the  Popes  and  now  by  the  modern 
kingdom.  But  such  states  as  these  were  mere  sur- 
vivals. In  the  north-east,  Venice  kept  lier  power 
on  the  mainland  untouched,  from  the  recovery  of  her 
dominions  after  the  league  of  Cambray  do^wTi  to  her 
final  fall.  By  the  treaty  of  Bologna  she  lost  Ravenna ; 
she  lost  too  Otranto^  Brindisi^  Trani,  and  other  towTis 
on  that  coast  which  she  had  gained  during  the 
wars  of  Naples ;  but  her  continuous  dominion,  both 
properly   Venetian   and   Lombard,   remained.      The 
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duchy  of  Milan  to  the  west  of  her  was  held  in  sue-     chap. 

.  VIII. 

cession  by  the  two  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria,  ^-^ — '-^ 

Ducbv  of 

first  the   Spanish    and   then  the  German.     But  the  MUan: 

Spanish, 

duchy,  as  an  Austrian  possession,  was  constantly  cut  imo-itob; 
short  towards   the   west  by  the  erowing   power   of  \706-i79«. 

•^  c>  r>     I  Advance  of 

Savoy.      For   a   while   the   Milanese   and   Savoyard  ^^'^ 
states  were  conterminous  only  during  a  small  part  of  ^^°' 
their  frontier.    The  marquisate  of  Montferrat^  as  long  Montferrat. 
as  it  remained  a  separate  principality,  lay  between 
the  southern  parts  of  the  two  states.     On  the  failure 
of  the  old  line  of  marquesses,  Montferrat  was   dis- 
puted between   the   Dukes    of  Savoy   and  Mantua. 
Adjudged   to  Mantua,  and  raised   into  a  duchy  by  United  to 
Imperial   authority,  it  was  still  claimed,  and  partly  i536.  bat 

^  X  ./     claimed  by 

conquered,  by  Savoy.     At  last,  by  one  of  the  last  Savoy. 
exercises  of  Imperial  authority  in  Italy,  the  duchy  of  Mantua 
Mantua  itself  was  held  to  be  forfeited  to  the  Empire;  the  Empire, 

and  Mont- 

that  is,  it  became  an  Austrian  possession.     At  the  fcrrat 

'^  joined 

same  time  the  Imperial  authority  confirmed  Montfer-  J^^^.^jk 
rat  to  Savoy.  The  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy  were 
thus  extended  to  the  south-east  by  the  accession 
of  the  Mantuan  territory  ;  but  the  whole  western 
frontier  of  the  Milanese  now  lay  open  to  Savoyard 
advance.     The  same  treaties  which  confirmed  Mont-  Fiwt  di»- 

member- 

ferrat  to  Savoy  and  Milan  to  Austria  also  dismem-  went  of 

"^  Milan  m 

bered  Milan  in  favour  of  Savoy.     A  corner  of  the  Jf^o"«-of 

•^  Saroy, 

duchy  to  the  south-west,  Alessandria  and  the  neigh-  ^"^*- 
bouring   districts,   were   now   given   to   Savoy ;  the 
Peace  of  Vienna  further  cut  off  Novara  to  the  north 
and  Tortona  to  the  south.     The  next  peace,  that  of  Farther 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  gave  up  all  west  of  the  Ticmo,  which  nss. 
river  became  a  permanent  frontier. 

Among  the   other  states,   the  duchy  of  Parma  Parma  and 
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CHAP,     and  Piacema  was,  on   the  extinction 
-; — . — ■  of  Farnese,  handed  over  to  princes  of  the  Spanish 
Biv™totb8  branch  of  tlie  Bourbons.     Modetui  and  Ferrara  re- 

Spanbh 

^''"7^    mained  united,  till  Ferrara  was  annexed  as  an    es- 
^S^ted   cheated  fief  to  the  dominions  of  its  spiritual  overlord. 
But  the  house  of  Este  still  reigned  over  Modena  with 
Reggio  and  Mirandula,  while  its  dominions  were  ex- 
tended to  the  sea  by  the  addition  of  Mama  and  other 
small  possessions  between   Lucca  and  Genoa.     The 
1771-1803.  duchy  in  the  end   passed   by  female  succession  to 
the  House  of  Austria.     Genoa  and  Lucca  remained 
aristocratic  commonwealths ;  but  Genoa  lost  its  island 
Cnrnn       possession  of  Corsica,  which  passed  to  France.     The 
F^nra,       Grand  Ducliy  of  Tuscany  remained  in  the  house  of 
Entinctioo   Mcdicl,  till  it  wos  assigned  to  Duke  Francis  of  Lor- 
Medid.       raine,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Francis  the  First,  and 
Fnndsof    after  that  it  remained  in    the  House  of  Habsbiirg- 
CnmdDuke  Lorraine.     The  States  of  the  Church,  after  tlie  an- 

of  Tnacui}-. 

Urhinn  «n.  nexation  of  Ferrara,  were  in  the  next  century  further 

nexeJ  by  ■' 

'usf"^'    enlarged  by  the  annexation  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino. 
i5ao-i797.  Thus,  except  on  the  frontier  of  Piedmont   and 

Comp«r«-  Milan,  the  wliole  time  from  Charles  the  Fifth  to  the 
French  Revolution  was,  within  the  old  kingdom  of 
Italy,  much  less  remarkable  for  changes  in  the  geo- 
graphical frontiers  of  the  several  states  than  for  the 
way  in  which  they  are  passed  to  and  fro  from  one 
master  to  another.  This  is  yet  more  remarkable,  if 
we  look  to  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  and 
to  the  two  great  islands  wliich  in  modern  geography 
we  have  learned  to  look  on  as  attached  to  Italy.  The 
Norman  kingdom  which,  by  steps  which  will  be  told 
elsewhere,  grew  up  to  the  south  of  the  Lnperial 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  has  hardly  ever  changed  its  bouud- 
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aries,  except  by  the  various  separations  and  unions     chap. 
of  the  ipsular  and  the  continental  kingdom.     Even   ^ — ^-^ 
the  outlying  papal  possession  of  Benevmto  went  back  Benevento. 
after  each  war  to  its  ecclesiastical  master.     But  the 
shiftings,  divisions,  and  reunions  of  the  Two  SiciUes 
and  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  have  been  endless.    The 
Sicihan  kingdom  of  the  Norman  and  Swabian  kings, 
containing  both  the  island  and  the  provinces  on  the 
mainland,  passed   unchanged  to  Charles  of  Anjou. 
The  revolt  of  the  island  split  the  kingdom  into  two,  charies  of 
one  insular,  one  continental,   each  of  which  called  Revolt  of  ' 

the  island  of 

itself  the  Kinfjdom  of  Sicily^  though  the  continental  Siciiy,i282. 

realm  was  more  commonly  known  as  the  Kingdom  Wngdoms. 

of  Naples,     The  wars  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 

centuries  caused  endless  changes  of  dynasty  in  the 

continental   kingdom,   but  no   changes  of  frontier. 

Under  the  famous  Alfonso  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Union  of 

Aragon,  Sardinia,   and  the  continental  Sicily,  were  s-irdlnii, 
"    ,  .  .1  .  ^^^  con- 

three  kinofdoms  under  one  sovereign,  while  the  insular  tjnenui  si- 

^    ^  ^  *-*  oily  under 

Sicily  was  ruled  by  another  branch  of  the  same  house.  ^^^5"^' 
Then    continental    Sicily   passed   to  an   illegitimate  ifin**^""/;2he 
branch  of  the  House  of  Aragon,  while  Sardinia  and  12^1442. 
insular  Sicily  were  held  by   the  legitimate  branch,  wl?j\J^*' 
whicli  ruled  in  their  Spanish  kingdom.     The  French  with  "^' 
invasion  under  Charles  the  Eighth  and  the  long  wars-  Eighth' 

141H— 1028 

that  followed,  the  conquests,  the  restorations^  the 
schemes  of  division,  all  ended  in  the  union  of  both 
the  Sicilian  kin^rdoms,  now  known  as  the  Kingdom  of  Kinjrdomof 

,    ,       ^  i/  /    the  Two 

the  Two  Sicilieif^  along  with  Sardinia,  as  part  of  the  f^^^^^^ 
great  Spanish  monarchy.     A  momentary  separation  }55Jil|^^; 
of  the  insular  kingdom,  in  order  to  give  the  husband 
of  Mary  of  England  royal  rank  while  his  father  yet 
reigned,  is  important  only  as  the  first  formal  use  of 
VOL.  I.  s 
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CHAP,     the  title  of  Kinq  of  Naples.     In  the  division  of  the 


VIII. 


SardinU 


Spanish  monarchy,  Sardinia  and  Naples  fell  to  the 
and  Naples  lot  of  the  Austrian  House,  while  Sicily  was  given 
?"*^«"^     to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  thus  gained  substantial 

Saroy  king  -^ '  c 

iTiaf  *^       kingly  rank.     Presently  the  kings  of  the  two  island 
Exchange    kiugdoius   made   an  exchange ;   Sardinia  passed   to 

d?^*  *r  18  ^^^^y*  ^^^  ^^®  Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth  ruled,  like 
Frederick  the  Second  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  over  both 
Sicilies.     Lastly,  the  joint  kingdom  was  handed  over 
The  from  an  Austrian  to  a  new  Spanish  master,  the  first 

nlS^»S    of  the  line  of  NeapoUtan  Bourbons.     Thus,  at  the 
1817-1860.   g^^  q£  ^jjg  j^g|.  century,  the  Two  Sicilies  formed  a 

dbtinct  and  united  kingdom,  whUe  Sardinia  formed 

the  outlying  realm  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Prince 

of  Piedmont.     His  kingdom   was  of  far  less  value 

Um  of  the    than  his  principality  or  his  duchy.     But,  as  Sardinia 

name  Sat' 

dinku  gave  their  common  sovereign  his  highest  title,  the 
Sardinian  name  often  came  in  common  speech  to  be 
extended  to  the  continental  dominions  of  its  king. 

Time  of  the         This  pcriod,  a  period  of  change,  but  of  compara- 
ti«m,  1797-   tively  slight  geographical  change,  was  followed  by  a 
time  when,  in  Italy  as  in  Germany,  boundaries  were 
changed,  new  names  were  invented  or  forgotten  names 
revived,  when  old  landmarks  were  rooted  up,  and 
thrones  were  set  up   and  cast   do^vn,  with  a  speed 
which  baffles  the  chronicler.     The  first  strictly  geo- 
graphical change  wliich  was  wrought  in  Italy  by  the 
cispadane    revolutionary  wars  was  a  characteristic  one.     A  Cis- 
1796.         padane  Republic^  the  first  of  a  number  of  momentary 
commonwealths  bearing  names  dug  up  from  the  re- 
cesses of  bygone  times,  took  in  the  duchy  of  Modena 
and  the  Papal  Legations  of  Eomagna.     Without  ex- 
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actly   following   the   same   boundaries,  it  answered     chap. 
roughly  to  the   old   Exarchate.     Then   the   French  —   ^  '-- 
victories  over  Austria  caused  the  Austrian  duchies  of  dane  Ke- 

public, 

Milan  and  Mantua  to  become  a  Transpadane  Republic.  i"97. 
Then  Venice  was  wiped  out  at  Campo  Formio,  and  Treaty  of 

\  ,  Cam|M> 

her  Lombard  possessions  were  joined  together  with  Formio, 
the   two  newly   made    commonwealths,    to   form   a  S***K** 
Cisalpine  Republic.     But   the  same   treaty  wrought 
another  change  which  was  more  distinctly  geogra- 
phical.    Venice  and  the  eastern  part  of  her  posses-  Venice  «»- 

*■  ^       ^  ^  rendered  to 

sions  on  the  mainland,  the  old  Venetia,  the  Lombard  Auatria. 
Austria^  was  now  handed  over  to  the  modern  state 
which  bore  the  latter  name.  This  change  may  be 
looked  on  as  distinctly  cutting  short  the  boundaries 
of  Italy.  The  duchy  of  Milan  in  Austrian  hands  had 
been  an  outlying  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions; 
but  Venetia  marches  on  the  older  territory  of  the 
Austrian  house,  and  was  thus  more  completely  severed 
from  Italy.  The  whole  north  of  the  Hadriatic  coast 
thus  became  Austrian  in  the  modem  sense.  One 
ItaUan  commonwealth — for  Venice  had  long  counted 
as  Italian — ^was  thus  handed  over  to  a  foreign  king. 
But  elsewhere,  at  this  stage  of  revolutionary  pro- 
gress, the  fashion  ran  in  favour  of  the  creation  of 
local  commonwealths.  The  dominions  of  Genoa  be- 
came a  Ligurian  Republic ;  Naples  became  a  Parthe-  Ligunan 
nopcean    Republic ;   Rome   herself  exchanged    for  a  1797. 

.  Parthcno- 

moment  the  memories  of  kings,  consuls,  emperors,  pean  Re- 

,         ,  public 

and  pontiffs,  to  become  the  head  of  a  Tiberine  Repub-  Tibenne 
lie.     Piedmont  was  overwhelmed ;  the   greater  part  17*98^1801. 
was  incorporated   with   France.     Some   small  parts  S^'^"^ 
were  added  to  the  neighbouring  republics,  and  the  i79a!i^o. 
king  of  Sardinia  withdrew  to  his  island  kingdom. 

82 
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CHAP.     Amid  this   crowd   of  new-fangled   states   and  new- 
'^ — ' — '  fangled  names,  ancient  San  Marino  still  lived  on. 

Thus  far  revolutionary  Italy  followed  the  example 
of  revolutionary  France,  and  the  new  states  were  all 
at  least  nominal  commonwealths.     In  the  next  stage, 
when  France  came  under  the  rule  of  a  smgle  man, 
above  all  when  that  single  ruler  took  on  him  the  Im- 
perial title,  the  tide  turned  in  favour  of  monarchy.   In 
Eome  and  Naples  it  had  already  turned  so  in  another 
Rejtor^on  way.     By  help  of  the  Tzar  and  the  Sultan,  the  new 
Kin*  of  the  ^^P^^l^^s  Vanished,  and  the  old  rulers.  Pope  and  King, 
ii^**iwi     ^^^^  back  again.    And  now  France  herself  began  to 
create  kingdoms  instead  of  commonwealths.     Parma 
was  annexed  to  France,  and  its  Duke  was  sent  to  rule 
Kingdom     in  Tuscauy  by  the  title  of  King  of  Etruria.    Presently 
1801-1808.   Italy  herself   gave   her   name  to  a  kingdom.      The 
of  Tuiyr     Cisalpine  repubUc,  further  enlarged  by  Venice  and  the 
other  territory  ceded  to  Austria  at  Campo  Formio, 
enlarged  also  at  one  end  by  the  VaUeUina^  the  valley  of 
the  upper  Adda,  and  the  former  bishopric  of  Trent^ 
and  at  the  other  end  by  the  march  of  Ancona^  became 
Buonaparte  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.   Its  King,  the  first  since  Charles 
Italy.         the  Fifth  who  had  worn  the  Itahan  crown,  was  no 
other  than  the  new  ruler  of  France,  the  self-styled 
*  Emperor.'     But,  in  Buonaparte's  later  distributions 
of  Itahan  territory,  it  was  not  his  Italian  kingdom, 
but  his  French  'empire,'  whose  frontiers  were  ex- 
Annexa-      tended.      The  Liffurian  EepubUc  was  annexed ;    so 

tionofLi-  ®  ^ 

ijiina,!^;  bcforc  louor  was  the  new  kincrdom  of  Etruria  ;  Lucca 

of  Etruria,  ^  . 

1808.         meanwhile  was  made  into  a  grand  duchy   for   the 
duchy  of     conqueror's  sister.      Lastly,  Eome  itself,  with  what 

Lucca.  ,    , 

incorpor*.   was  left  of  tlic  papal  dominions,  was   incorporated 
Kome  and    with  the  French  dominion.     The  work  aUke  of  Caesar 
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and  of  Charles  was  wiped  out  from  the  Eternal  City.     chap. 
The  Empire  of  the  Gauls,  which  Civilis  had  dreamed  >— ^-^ 

France, 

of  more  than  seventeen  centuries  before,  had  come  1809. 
at  last. 

The  fate  of  the  remainder  of  the  peninsula  had 
been  already  sealed  before  Rome  became  French. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  fell  asunder.     The 
Bourbon  king  kept  his  island,  as  the  Savoyard  king 
kept  his.      The  continental   kingdom   passed,  as   a  Kinedoms 
Kingdom  of  Naples^  first  to  Joseph  Buonaparte,  and  and  siciir, 
then  to  Joachim  Murat.     But  the  outlying  Tuscan  ^^^;.  .  .. 
possessions  of  the  Sicilian  crown  had  already  passed  ^^^^ 
to  France,  and  Benevento^  the  outlying  papal  posses-  Bencveato. 
sion  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  became  a  separate 
principality. 

Thus  all  Italy — ^unless  we  count  the  island  king-  luiy  under 

.    .  .    .  French 

doms  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily  as  parts  of  Italy — ^was  dominion, 
brought  under  French  dominion  in  one  form  or  an- 
other.     But    of    that   dominion   there   were    three 
varieties.     The  whole  western  part  of  the  land,  from 

Ivrea  to  Tarracina — unless  it  is  worth  while  to  except  Part  incor- 
porated 
the  new  Lucchese  duchy — was  formally  incorporated  with 

•^  .  France. 

with  France.  The  north-eastern  side,  from  Bozen  to 
Ascoli,  formed  a  Kingdom  of  Italy,  distinct   from  Extent  of 

the  kinsT- 

France,  but  held  by  the  same  sovereijm.     And  this  ^om  of 

'  ^  ^  Italy. 

Kingdom  of  Italy  was  further  increased  to  the  north 
by  part  of  those  Italian  lands  which  had  become 
Swiss  and  German.     Southern  Italy,  the  Kingdom  of  Kingdom  of 

maples* 

Naples,  remained  in  form  an  independent  kingdom ; 
but  it  was  held  by  princes  who  could  not  be  looked  on 
as  anything  but  the  humble  vassals  of  their  mighty 
kinsman.  Never  had  Italy  been  brought  more  com- 
pletely under  foreign  dominion.     Still,  in  a  part  at 
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CHAP,     least  of  the  land,  the  name  of  Italy,  and  the  shadow 

VIII.  .  . 

^ of  a  Kingdom  of  Italy,  had  been  revived.     And,  as 

Revival  of  ^  -^ ' 

the  Italian   names   and   shadows  are  not  without   influence  in 

name. 

ita  effects,  human  afiairs,  the  mere  existence  of  an  Italian  state, 
called  by  the  Italian  name,  did  something.  The 
creation  of  a  sham  Italy  was  no  unimportant  step 
towards  the  creation  of  a  real  one. 


Setuement         The  Settlement  of  Italy  after  the  fall  of  Buonaparte 

1816.         was  far  more  strictly  a  return  to  the  old  state  of  things 

than  the  contemporary  settlement  of  Germany.    Italy 

remained  a  geographical  expression.     Its  states  were. 

No  tie  be-    as  before,  independent  of  one  another.     They  were 

tween  the 

Italian       practically  dependent  on  a  foreign  power :  but  they 

states. 

were  in  no  way  bound  together,  even  by  the  laxest 
The  princes  federal  tie.     The  main  principle  of  settlement  was 

restored,  *^  •* 


but  not  the  that  the  princes  who  had  lost  their  dominions  should 

common-  ^ 

wealths.  y^^  restored,  but  that  the  commonwealths  which  had 
been  overthrown  should  not  be  restored.  Only  harm- 
less San  Maiino  was  allowed  to  live  on.  Venice, 
Lucca,  and  Genoa,  remained  possessions  of  princes. 
The  sovereign  of  Hungary  and  Austria,  now  calling 
himself  '  Emperor '  of  his  archduchy,  carved  out  for 
himself  an  Italian  kingdom  which  bore  the  name  of 

Kingdom  of  the   Kingdom   of  Lombardy  and   Venice,      On   the 

and  Venice.  Strength  of  this,  the  Austrian,  like  his  French  pre- 
decessor, took  upon  him  to  wear  the  Italian  crown. 
The  new  kingdom  consisted  of  the  older  Italian 
possessions  of  Austria,  that  is  the  duchies  of  Milan 

Its  extent,  and  Mautua,  enlarged  by  the  former  possessions  of 
Venice,  which  had  become  Austrian  at  Campo  Formio. 
The  old  boundary  between  Germany  and  Italy  was 
restored.    Trent,  Aquileia,  Trieste,  were  again  severed 
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from  Italy.     They  remained  possessions  of  the  same     chap. 
prince  as  Milan  and  Venice,  but  they  formed  no  part   — ^-^ 
of    his  Lombardo- Venetian   kingdom.      On  another 
frontier,  where  restoration  would  have  had   to   be 
made  to  a  commonwealth,  the  arrangements  were  less 
conservative,  and  the  Valtellina  remained  part  of  the 
new  kingdom.      The  Ticino  formed,  as  before,  the 
boundary  towards  Piedmont.     The  King  of  Sardinia 
came  again  into  possession  of  this  last  country,  en- 
larged by  the  former  dominions  of  Genoa.    This  ffave  Genoa  an- 
him  the  whole  Ligurian  seaboard,  except  where  the  Pie^imont. 
little  principaUty  of  Monaco  still  went  on.     Parma^  Monaco. 
Modena,  and  Tuscany  again  became  separate  duchies.  Tuscany. 

.  Parma, 

Lucca  remained  a  duchy  alongside  of  them.      The  Modena, 

•^  ^  ^  Lucca. 

family  arrangements  by  which  these  states  were 
handed  about  to  this  and  that  widow  do  not  concern 
geography ;  all  that  need  be  marked  is  that,  by  virtue 
of  one  of  these  compacts,  Lucca  was  in  the  end  added  ^»^;  *»- 

^  '  nexed  to 

to  Tuscany.    That  grand-duchy  was  further  increased  Tuscany. 

by  the  addition  of  the  former  outlying  possessions  of 

the  Sicilian  crown,  except  the  island  of  Elba,  which 

for  a  moment  became  a  new  and  narrower  Empire  for 

Buonaparte  himself.     On  his  second  fall,  the  island 

was  added  to  the  Tuscan  duchy.     The  Pope  came  The  Pap«i 

.  .  states. 

back  to  all  his  old  Italian  possessions,  outlying  Bene- 
vento  included.     The  Two  Sicilies  were  again  united  The  Two 

^^  Siciliea. 

by  the  restoration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  to  the 
Bourbon  king.  Thus  was  formed  the  Italy  of  1815, 
an  Italy  which,  save  in  the  sweeping  away  of  its 
commonwealths,  and  the  consequent  extension  of 
Sardinian  and  Austrian  territory,  differed  geogra- 
phically but  little  from  the  Italy  of  1748.  But  in 
1816  there  were  hopes  which  had  had  no  being  in 
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CHAP. 

VIII. 


1748.  Italy  was  divided  on  the  map  ;  but  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  be  one. 


The  anion 
of  Italy 
comes  trom 
Piedmont. 


Movements 
of  1848. 


Momentary 

ccmmon- 

wealtliH. 


Csnipaign 
of  18&9. 


Union  of 
the  smaller 
States,  1800. 


The  union  of  Italy  was  at  last  to  come  from  one  of 
those  corners  which  in  earlier  liistory  we  have  looked 
on  as  being  hardly  Italian  at  all.  It  was  not  Milan  or 
Florence  or  Eome  which  was  to  grow  into  the  new 
Italy.  That  work  was  reserved  for  a  princely  house 
whose  beginnings  had  been  Burgundian  rather  than 
Italian,  whose  chief  territories  had  long  lain  on  the  Bur- 
gundian side  of  the  Alps,  but  which  had  gradually  put 
on  an  ItaUan  character,  and  which  had  now  become  the 
one  national  Italian  dynasty.  The  Italian  possessions 
of  the  Savoyard  liouse,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  and  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  now  formed  one  of  the  chief  ItaUan  states, 
and  the  only  one  whose  rule,  if  still  despotic,  was  not 
foreign.  Savoy,  by  ceasing  to  be  Savoy,  was  to  be- 
come Italy.  The  movements  of  1848  in  Italy,  like 
tliose  in  Germany,  led  to  no  lasting  changes  on  the 
map :  but  they  do  so  far  affect  geography  that  new 
states  were  actually  founded,  if  only  for  a  moment. 
Eome^  Venice,  Milan,  were  for  a  while  repubUcs, 
and  the  Two  SiciUes  were  for  a  while  separated. 
In  the  next  year  all  came  back  as  before.  The 
next  lasting  change  on  the  map  was  that  which  at 
last  restored  a  real  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  joint 
campaign  of  France  and  Sardinia  won  Lombardy  for 
tlie  Sardinian  kingdom.  Lombardy  was  now  defined 
as  that  part  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom 
which  lay  west  of  the  Mincio,  except  that  Mantua 
was  left  to  Austria.  A  French  scheme  for  an  Italian 
confederation  came  to  nothing.  Tuscany,  Modena, 
Parma,  and  Bomagna,  voted  their  own  annexation  to 
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Piedmont.     The  Two  Sicilies  were  won  by  Garibaldi,     chap. 


VIII. 


and  the  kingly  title  of  Sardinia  was  merged  in  that  of 
the  restored  Kingdom  of  Italy.  This  new  ItaUan 
kingdom  was,  by  the  addition  of  the  Sicilies,  extended 
over  lands  which  had  never  been  part  of  the  elder 
Italian  kingdom.  But  Venetia  was  still  cut  off;  the  Addition  of 
Pope  kept  the  lands  on  each  side  of  Eome,  the  so- 
called  Patrimony  and  the  Campagna.     France,  too,  Cession  of 

,  .  Savoy  and 

annexed  the  lands,  strictly  Burgundian  rather  than  Nizzaio 

.  .  .  France. 

Italian,  of  Savoy  and  Nizza.  The  ItaUan  kingdom 
was  thus  again  called  into  being ;  but  it  had  not  yet 
come  to  perfection.  Italy  had  ceased  to  be  a  geo- 
graphical expression ;  but  the  Italian  frontier  still 
presented  some  geographical  anomaUes. 

The  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  gave  Venetia  Recovery  of 

Venetia, 

to  Italy ;   the  war  between  Germany  and  France  al-  isee ; 
lowed  Italy  to  recover  Eome.     The  two  great  gaps  in  of  Rome, 
her  frontier  were  thus  made  good  ;  but,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  annexations  made  by  France,  a  large  region.  Part  of  the 
lying  witliin  the  bounds  of  the  old  Italian  kingdom,  domnotyet 

,  ,  ,         .  .  .      recovered. 

still  remains  outside  its  modern  revival.  Trent,  Aqui- 
leia,  Trieste,  Istria,  are  still  parts,  not  of  an  ItaUan 
kingdom,  not  of  a  German  kingdom,  confederation,  or 
empire,  but  of  an  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.  Other- 
wise the  ItaUan  kingdom  has  formed  itself,  and  it  has 
taken  its  place  among  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  Yet 
the  whole  peninsula  does  not  form  part  of  the  ItaUan 
kingdom.  Surrounded  on  every  side  by  that  kingdom, 
the  commonwealth  of  San  Marino^  Uke  Ehodes  or  SanManno 

"r»  •  T  1  1        '/^  'ii     T  •        remains 

Byzantium  under  the   early   Caesars,  stiU   keeps  its  free, 
ancient  freedom. 
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CHAP. 
VIII. 


«^ 


§  5.  The  Kingdom  of  Burgundy. 


Union  of  The  Burgundian  Kingdom,  which  was  united  with 

wu?^^    those  of  Germany  and  Italy  after  the  death  of  its  last 

iSl^,  separate  king  Rudolf  the  Third,  has  had  a  fate  unlike 

Dvicgout    that  of  any  other  part  of  Europe.     Its  memory,  as  a 

dom.       "  separate  state,  has  gradually  died  out.     The  greater 

part  of  its  territory  has  been  swallowed  up  bit  by  bit 

by  a  neighbouring  power,  and  the  small  part  which 

has  escaped  that  fate  has  long  lost  all  trace  of  its 

original  name  or  its  original  political  relations.     By  a 

Chiefly       long  scries  of  annexations,  spreading  over  more  than 

annexed  by  ^ 

France ;  five  hundred  years,  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom 
has  gradually  been  incorporated  with  France.     Of 

fvart  what  remains,  a  small  corner  forms  part  of  the  modem 

kingdom  of  Italy,  while  the  rest  still  keeps  its  inde- 
pendence in  the  form  of  the  commonwealths  which 

part  Swiaa.  make  up  the  western  cantons  of  Switzerland.     These 

Bnrpnndr    cantous,  in  fact,  are  the  truest  modem  representatives 

represented 

bv  swiuer-  of  the  Burguudiau  kingdom.  And  it  is  on  the  Con- 
federation of  which  they  form  a  part,  interposed  as 
it  is  between  France,  Italy,  the  new  Gterman  Empire, 
and  the  modem  Austrian  monarchy,  as  a  central  state 
with  a  guaranteed  neutrality,  that  some  trace  of  the 
old  function  of  Burgundy,  as  the  middle  kingdom,  is 

Neutrality    throwu.    This  fuuctiou  it  shares  with  the  Lotharingian 

ofSwitzer-  ,  ,.  ^ 

Bd^  .^  lands  at  the  other  end  of  the  Empire,  which  now  form 
part  of  the  equally  neutral  kingdom  of  Belgium, 
lands  which,  oddly  enough,  themselves  became  Bur- 
gundian  in  another  sense. 

The  Burgundian  Kingdom,  lyijig  between  the 
Alps,  the  Saone  and  the  Khone,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, might  be  thought  to   have  a  fair  natural 
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boundary.     And,  while  it  kept  any  shadow  of  sepa-     chap. 
rate  being,  its  boundaries  did  not  greatly  change.  "- 


fxn  1  ^  n  •  i  •  i       Boundaries 

They  were  however  somewhat  fluctuating  on  the  side  ofthcking- 

of  the  Western  kingdom,  being  sometimes  bounded 

by  the  Ehone  and  sometimes  reaching  to  the  line  of  Fluctuation 

of  its 

hills  to  the  west  of  it.     They  were  also,  as  we  have  frontier. 
seen,  somewhat  fluctuating  on  the  side  of  Gtermany. 
At  this  end  the   kingdom   took   in   some  German- 
speaking  districts;  otherwise  the  language  was  Eo-  r^,J^^ 
mance,  including  several  dialects  of  the  tongue  of  Oc.  ^y^^^- 

The  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  answering  to  the 
former  Regnum  Jurense^  formed  two  chief  states,  the  p^y^^jj^^ 
County  Palatine  of  Burgundy — the  modem  Franche-- 
Comti — and  the  Lesser  Burgundy^  roughly  taking  in  LeaMrBmw 
western  Switzerland  and  northern  Savoy.      On  the 
Mediterranean  lay  the  great  county  of  Provence^  with  Provence. 
a  number  of  smaller  counties  lying  between  it  and  the     ' 
two  northern  principaUties.  But  the  great  characteris- 
tic of  the  land  was  that,  next  to  Italy,  no  part  of  Europe 
contained  so  many  considerable  cities  lying  near  to- 
i'ether.     Many  of  these  at  diflerent  times  strove  more  The  Fwe 

^  ^  Cities. 

or  less  successfully  after  a  repubUcan  independence, 
and  a  few  have  kept  it  to  our  own  day. 

But,  though  the  Burgundian  kingdom  might  be  Little  real 
thought   to   have,  on   three  sides  at   least,  a  good  kingdom, 
natural  frontier,  it  had  but  little  real  unity.     The 
northern  part  naturally  clave  to  its  connexion  with 
the  Empire  much  longer  than  the  southern.      The 
County  Palatine  of  Burgundy  often  passed  from  one  The  Bur- 
dynasty  to   another,  and   it  is  remarkable  for   the  Fautinate. 
number  of  times  that  it  was  held  as  a  separate  state 
by  several  of  the  great  princes  of  Europe.     It  was  HeWbythe 

Kniperor 

held  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  right  Frederick, 
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CHAP,     of  his  wife ;  tlie  marria<]fe  of  one  of  his  female  descen- 

VIII.  ^ 

' — ^-^  dants  carried  it  to  PhiUp  the  Fifth  of  France.  Then  it 

by  PhUip  ^ 

of  Frant-e,    bccame  United  with  the  French  duchy  of  Burgundy 

181^1330. 

United  under  the  dukes  of  the  House  of  Valois.  Saving  a 
French       momentary  French   occupation   after  the   death    of 

Duchy.  '' 

1477.  Charles  the  Bold,  it  remained  with  them  and  their 
Hoi^of^*  Austrian  and  Spanish  representatives.  Among  these 
Charles  the  ^^  ^^^  ^  sccoud  Imperial  Count  in  the  person  of 
Fifthcoimt  Charles  the  Fifth.  But,  through  aU  these  changes  of 
^s^^y-  dynasty,  it  remained  an  acknowledged  fief  of  the 
Annexed  to  Empire,  till  its  annexation  to  France  under  Lewis  the 

France, 

1674.  Fourteenth.  The  capital  of  this  county,  it  must  be 
Dole  the      remembered,  was  Dole.     The  ecclesiastical  metropoUs 

capital  of  '  ^ 

ifc^*^^'^;  of  Besanqon,  though  surrounded  by  the  county,  re- 

riaTdtv!^   mained  a  free  city  of  the  Empire  from  the  days  of 

1189-1651.  Frederick  Barbarossa  to  those  of  Ferdinand  the 
Third.     It   was   then    merged   in   the   county,   and 

F^^.**^  along  with  the  county  it  passed  to  France.  And 
it  should  be  noticed  that  a  small  Burgundian  land 

aari***"  ^^  ^'^^^  quarter,  the  county  of  Montheliard  or  MutH' 
pehjard^  first  as  a  separate  state,  then  in  union  with 
the  duchy  of  Wlirttemberg,  kept  its  allegiance  to  the 
Empire  till  the  wars  of  the  French  Ee volution,  when 
it  was  annexed  to  France  and  was  never  restored. 

TheLewer  While  the  Burguudiau  Palatinate  thus  kept  its 
being  as  an  unit  in  European  geography,  the  Lesser 
Burgundy  to  the  south-west  of  it  had  a  difierent 
history.  The  geography  here  gets  somewhat  con- 
fused through  the  fact  that  this  Lesser  Burgundy, 
which  in  the  twelfth  century  passed  under  the  power 
of  the  Dukes  of  Ziihringen  in  Swabia  as  Rectors^  took 
in  some  districts  which  were  not  parts  of  the  Bur- 

The  eastern  gundian  kingdom.     The  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom 
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itself  was  of  German  speech,  and  its  frontier  towards  chap. 

.  VIII. 

the   German   duchy   of  Alemannia   or   Swabia  was 


somewhat  fluctuating.     The  Lesser  Burgundy,  as  an  man. 
administrative  division,  stretched  much  further  to  the 
east  than  the  old  kingdom.     Thus  Basel,  as  well  as  citicsofthe 
the  foundations  of  the  House  of  Zahringen  at  Bern  gundy, 
and  Freibuvi]^  stood  on  strictly  Burgundian  ground, 
while  the   city  of  Luzem  and   the  land   of   Unter- 
walden  come  under  the  head  of  the  Lesser  Burgundy, 
without  forming  part  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom. 
These  lands  long  kept  up  their  connexion  with  the 
Empire,  though  the  Lesser  Burgundy  did  not  long 
remain  as   a   separate   unit.     When   the   House   of  Dukes  of 
Zahringen  came  to  an  end,  the  country  began  to  Endofthei'r 
spUt  up  into  small  principalities  and  free  cities  which  ^^"*^'^^^ 
gradually  grew  into  independent  commonwealths.  The  *^«  ^"^^y- 
counts  of  Savoy,  of  whom  more  presently,  acquired  a  savorard 
large  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.        ^^^' 
Other  considerable  princes  were  the  bishops  of  Basel,  Bishops 
Lausanne,  Geneva,  and  Sitten,  the  counts  of  Geneva^  Free  cities. 
Kybtirg,  Gruyeres,  and  Neufchdtel.     Basel,  Solothurn, 
and  Bern,  were  Imperial  cities.     The  complicated  re-  The  Free 
lations  between  the  Bishops  and  the  city  of  Geneva 
hindered  that  city  from  having  a  strict  right  to  that 
title.     In  XJnterwalden  and  in  Wallis,  notwithstand- 
ing the  possessions  and  claims  of  various  spiritual  and 
temporal  lords,  the  most  marked  feature   was  the 
retention  of  the  old   rural  independence.      Of  the 
cities  in  this  region,  Luzern,  Bern,  Freiburg,  Solo- 
thurn,  and  Basel,  all  gradually  became  members  of 
the  Old  League  of  High  Germany,  the  groundwork  Theoid 

of  the  modern  Swiss  Confederation.     The  Savoyard  High  Ger- 
many. 

lands  north  of  the  lake  were  conquered  by  Bern  and 
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CHAP.  Freiburg  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  conquest  which 
— '-^  also  secured  the  independence  of  Geneva.  All  these 
of  Bern  Md  lands,  after  going  through  the  intermediate  stage  of 

Freiburg  ,  , 

from  Savoy,  allics  OF  subjccts  of  some  or  other  of  the  confederate 

1536. 

The  Bur-  cautous,  havc  in  modern  times  become  independent 
omtoMof  cantons  themselves.  This  process  of  annexation  and 
land.  liberation  will  be  traced  more  fully  when  we  come  to 

the  history  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 

To  the  south  of  this  group  of  states,  and  partly 
intermingled   with    them,  lay  another  group,  lying 
partly  within  the  northern  and  partly  within  the  south- 
em  Burgundian  kingdom,  which  gradually  grew  into 
Growth  of    a  great  power.     These  were  the  states  which  were 
'^'        united  step  by  step  under  the  Counts  of  Maurienne^ 
Bnrjfun-      afterwards  Counts  of  Savoy.     When  their  dominions 
tioasof  iu    Were  at  their  greatest  extent,  they  held  south  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  besides  Maurienne  and  Savoy  strictly 
so   called,   the    districts    of  Aosta^   Tarantaise^  the 
GenevoiSj    Chablais^    and    Faucigny^    together    with 
Vatui  and  Gex  north  of  the  lake.     Thus  grew  up 
the  power  of  Savoy,  which  has  already  been  noticed 
in  its  purely  Italian  aspect,  but  which  must  receive 
fiiller  separate  treatment  in  a  section  of  its  own. 
states  be-  The  remainder  of  the  Burgundian  Kingdom  con- 

twecnthe  ^  ^ 

paiatinato    sistcd  of  a  numbcr  of  small  states  stretching  from  the 

and  the  Me-  ^ 

diterra-  southem  bouudary  of  the  Burgundian  county  to  the 
Mediterranean.  North  of  the  Ehone  lay  the  districts 
bS^*"*^  of  Bresse  and  Bugey,  which  passed  at  various  times 
gj^^  to  the  House  of  Savoy.  Southwards  on  the  Ehone 
fi87^?844;  l^y  a  uumbcr  of  small  states,  among  which  the 
12^402.  most  important  in  history  are  the  archbishopric, 
Lvont.  the  county,  and  the  free  city  of  Lyons^  the  county 
0Mge,&c.  or  Dauphiny  of  Vienne  and  the  city  of  Vienne^  the 
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county  or  principality  of  Orange^  the  city  of  Avignon^    ^viif' 
the  county  of  Venaissin,  the  free  city  of  Aries,  the  '      '     ' 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  the   free  city  of  Massalia 
or  Marseilles,  the  county  of  Nizza  or  Nice,  and  the 
great  county  or  marquisate  of  Provence.     In  this  last  Provence, 
power  lay  the  first  element  of  danger,  especially  to 
the  republican  independence  of  the  free  cities.    After  changes  of 
being  held  by  separate  princes  of  its  own,  as  well  as    ^'^^' 
by  the  Aragonese  kings,  it  passed  by  marriage  into 
the  hands  of  a  French  prince,  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  xheAn- 
conqueror  of  Sicily,  and  also  the  destroyer  of  the  1240. 
second  freedom  of  Massalia.     The  possession  of  the  Growing 
greatest  member  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom  by  a  connexion. 
French  ruler,  though  it  made  no  immediate  change 
in  the  formal  state  of  things,  gave  fresh  strength  to 
every  tendency  which  tended  to  withdraw  the  Bur- 
gundian lands  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Empire 
and  to  bring  them,  first  into  connexion  with  France, 
and  then  into  actual  incorporation  with  the  French 
kingdom. 

Step  by  step,  though   by  a  process  which  was  Proce«of 
spread  over  many  centuries,  all  the  principalities  and  nexation. 
commonwealths  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom,  save  the 
lands  which  have  become  Swiss  and  the  single  valley 
which  has  become  Italian,  have  come  into  the  hands 
of  France.    The  tendency  shows  itself  early.    Aviation  Avignon 

first  seized, 

was  seized  for  a  moment  during  the  Albigensian  wars ;  i22«. 
but  the  permanent  process  of  French  annexation  be- 
gan when  Philip  the  Fair  took  advantage  of  the  dis-  Annexa- 
putes  between  the  archbishops  and  the  citizens  of  Lyons, 
Lyons,  to  join  that  Imperial  city  to  his  dominions. 
The  head  of  all  the  Gauls,  the  seat  of  the  Primate  of 
all  the  Gauls,  thus  passed  into  the  Iiands  of  the  new 
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CHAP,    monarchy  of  Paris,  the  first-fruits  of  French  aggran- 


VIII. 


dizement  at  the  cost  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  Later 
Purchase  of  ill  the  samc  century,  the  Dauphiny  of  Vienne  was 
phinyof  acquired  by  a  bargain  with  its  last  independent 
1818.  prince.     This  land  also  passed,  through  the  inter- 

mediate stage  of  an  Imperial  fief  held  by  the  heir- 
apparent  of  the  French  crown,  into  a  mere  province 
of  France.     But  the  acquisition  of  the  Dauphiny  did 
The  city  of  not  carrv  with  it  that  of  the  city  of  Vienne j  w^hich 

Vienne 

annexed,  escapcd  for  more  than  a  century.  Between  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Dauphiny  and  the  acquisition  of  the 

Twfi"^  city,  the  county  of  Valence  was  annexed  to  the 
Dauphiny.     Later  in  the  same  century  followed  the 

Provence,    great    annexation   of  Provence  itself.      The   rule   cf 

1481 

French  princes  in  that  county  for  two  centuries 
had  doubtless  paved  the  way  for  this  annexation. 
And  the  acquisition  of  Provence  carried  with  it  the 
acquisition  of  the  cities  of  Aisles  and  Marseilles^  which 
the  counts  of  Provence  had  deprived  of  their  free- 
dom. But  Provence,  though  practically  incorporated 
with  the  French  kingdom,  kept,  down  to  the  French 
Revolution,  somewhat  more  of  separate  being  than 
the  other  lands  which  were  annexed  by  France.  At 
least  within  the  county  itself,  the  King  of  France  still 
used  the  title  of  Count  of  Provence.  By  tlie  annexa- 
tion of  tliis  county  the  whole  of  the  land  between  the 
Ehone  and  the  sea  had  been  swallowed  up,  save  one 
state  at  the  extreme  south-east  comer  of  the  kingdom, 
and  a  group  of  small  states  which  were  now  quite 
hemmed  in  by  French  territory.  The  first  was  the 
Niaaea  couuty  of  Nizza  OT  Nicc,  which  had  passed  away 
Sii^,i388.  from  Provence  to  Savoy  before  the  French  annexation 
of  Provence.     But  by  this  time  Savoy  had  become  aa 
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Italian  power,  and  Nizza  was  from  henceforth  looked    chap. 

.  .  VIII. 

on  as  Italian  rather  than  Burgundian.     Between  Pro-  — *~^ 
vence  and  the  Dauphiny  lay  the  city  of  Avignon^  the 
county  of  Venaissin^  and  the  principaUty  of  Orange, 
Avignon  and  Venaissin  became  papal  possessions  by  Avignon 
purchase  from  the  sovereign  of  Provence,  Queen  Joan  naiMin 
of  Naples ;  and,  though  they  were  at  last  quite  sur-  Papai.i848. 

.  Annexedto 

rounded  by  French  territory,  they  remained  papal  France, 

X  f  *f  1. 

possessions  till  they  were  annexed  in  the  course  of 
the  great  Revolution.  These  outlying  possessions  of 
the  Popes  perhaps  did  somewhat  towards  preserv- 
mg  the  independence  of  a  more  interesting  fragment 
of  the  ancient  kingdom.  This  was  the  Principality  of 
Orange^  which  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pope  hin-  Orange, 
dered  from  being  altogether  surrounded  by  French 
territory.  This  Uttle  state,  whose  name  has  become 
so  much  more  famous  than  itself,  passed  through 
several  dynasties,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  regularly 
seized  by  France  in  the  course  of  every  war.  But  it 
was  as  regularly  restored  to  independence  at  every 
peace,  and  its  final  annexation  did  not  happen  till  itsan- 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  acquisition  of  Orange,  France, 
Avignon,  and  Venaissin,  completed  the  process  of 
French  aggrandizement  in  the  lands  between  the 
Ehone  and  the  Var.  The  stages  of  the  same  process 
as  applied  to  the  Savoyard  lands  will  be  best  told  in 
another  section. 


We  have  thus  traced  the  geographical  history  of  Modem 
the  three  Imperial  kingdoms  themselves.     We  have  "^^"^^  >>*▼« 
now  to  trace  in  the  like  sort  the  origin  and  growth  of  ^^^^ 
certain  of  the  modern  powers  of  Europe  which  have  ^®™*- 
grown  out  of  one  or  more  of  those  kingdoms.  Certain 

VOL.  I.  T 
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land. 
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Countries. 
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iK'Utrality 
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Innd,  and 
onceof  pait 
of  Savov. 


parts  of  the  German,  Italian,  and  Burgundian  king- 
doms have  spUt  off  from  these  kingdoms,  so  as  to  form 
new  poUtical  units,  distinct  from  any  of  them.     Five 
states  of  no  small  importance  in  later  European  history 
have  thus  been  formed.     Most  of  them  partake  more 
or  less  of  the  character  of  middle  states,  interposed 
between  France  and  one  or  more  of  the  Imperial 
kingdoms.  First,  there  is  the  Confederation  of  Switzer- 
land, whicli  arose  by  certain  German  districts  and 
cities  forming  so  close  an  union  among  themselves 
that  their  common  allegiance  to  the  Empire  gradually 
died  out.     The  CJonfederation  grew  into  its  present 
form  by  the  addition  to  these  German  districts  of 
certain  ItaUan  and  Burgundian  districts.     Secondly, 
there  are,  or  rather  were,  the  dominions  of  the  Dukes 
of  Savoy  J  formed  by  the  union  of  various  ItaUan  and 
Burgundian  districts.     This  however,  as   a   middle 
power,  has  ceased  to  exist ;  nearly  all  its  Burgundian 
possessions   have  been  joined  to    France,  while  its 
ItaUan  possessions  have   grown   into   a   new   Italy. 
Thirdly,  there  were  the  dominions  of  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  forming  a  middle  power  between  France 
and  Germany,  and  made  up  by  the  union  of  French 
and  Imperial  fiefs.     These  are  represented  on   the 
modem  map  by  the  kingdoms  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Belgium,  the  greater  part  of  both  of  which  belonged 
to  the  Burgundian  dukes.     Of  these  kingdoms  much 
tlie  greater  part  had  split  off  from  the  old  kingdom 
of  Germany.     Certain  parts  were  once  French  fiefs, 
but  had  ceased  to  be  so.     The  position  of  three  out 
of  these  four  states  as  middle  powers,  and  their  im- 
portance in  that  character,  has  been  acknowledged 
even   by  modem  diplomacy  in  the  neutrality  which 
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is  still  guaranteed  to  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  and     chap. 

VIII. 

which  was  formerly  extended  to  certain  districts  of  - — ^-^ 


Savoy. 

Of  these  four  states,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy  as  represented  by  the  two  king- 
doms of  the  Low  Countries,  some  have  been  merged 
in  other  powers,  and  those  which  still  remain  count 
only  among  the  secondary  states  of  Europe.     But  a 
fifth  power  has  also  broken  off  from  Germany  which 
still  ranks  among  the  greatest  in  Europe.     This  is  the  The  ah»- 
power  which,  starting  from  a  small  German  mark  on  minion*, 
the  Danube,  has,  by  the  gradual  union  of  various 
lands,  German  and  non-German,  grown  into  something 
distinct  from  Germany,  first  under  the  name  of  the 
Austrian  '  Empire '  and  more  latterly  under  that  of  the 
AustrO'Hungarian  Monarchy,  This  power  difiers  from 
the  other  states  of  which  we  have  been  just  speaking, 
not  only  in  its  vastly  greater  extent,  but  also  in  its 
position.     It  is  a  marchland,  a  middle  kingdom,  but  Po«tion  oi 
in   a   difierent   sense   from   Burgundy,  Switzerland,  triLi^da^ 
Savoy,    or    Belgium.      All    these  were   marchlands  Si^hUui 
between  Christian  states,  between  states  all  of  which 
had  formed  part  of  the  Carolingian  Empire.     All  lie  Comparison 
on  tlie  western  side  of  the  German  and  Italian  king-  western 

^  ^      mareh- 

doms.     Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  as  its  name  im-  ^^^ 
pUes,  arose  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  German  kingdom, 
as  a  mark  against  Turanian  and  heathen  invaders. 
The  first  mission  of  Austria  was  to  guard  Germany  Anstriaas 
against  the  Magyar.   When  the  Magyar  was  admitted  ajfainst  tue 
into  the  fellowship  of  Europe   and   Christendom — 
when,  after  a  while,  his  realm  was  united  under  a 
single  sovereign  with  Austria — the  same  duty  was 
continued  in  another  form.     The  power  formed  by  the 

Tfi 
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CHAP,     union  of  Hungary  and  Austria  was  one  of  the  chief 

VIII. 

' — • — '  among  those  which  had  to  guard  Christendom  against 

Austria  and  . 

HungwT     the  Turk.     Its  history  therefore  forms   one  of  the 

the  mark  of  ^ 

S^"**"'     connecting  links  between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 

tgjMt  the  In  ty g  chapter  it  will  be  dealt  with  chiefly  on  its 
Western  side,  with  regard  to  its  relations  towards 
Germany  and  Italy.  The  Eastern  aspect  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  power  has  more  to  do  with  the  states 
which  arose  out  of  the  break  up  of  the  Eastern 
Empire. 

These  states  then,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  the  Duchy 
of  Burgundy,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Austrian  power, 
form  a  proper  addition  to  the  sections  given  to  the 
three  Imperial  kingdoms.  I  will  now  go  on  to  deal 
with  them  in  order. 


§  6.  The  Swiss  Confederation. 

The  origi-  I  have  just  spoken  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  as 

federation    being  in  its  origin  purely  German.     This  statement  is 

practically  .      ,,  n      i  •    •      i 

German,      practically  corrcct,  as  all  the  original  cantons  were 
German  in  speech  and  feeling,  and  the  formal  style 
of  their  union  was  the  Old  League  of  High  Germany. 
But  in  strict  geographical  accuracy  there  was,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  last  section,  a  small  Burgundian 
element  in  the  CJonfederation,  if  not  from  the  be- 
ginning, at  least  from  its  aggrandizement  in  the  thir- 
teenth  and  fourteenth   centuries.     That   is   to  say, 
part   of  the  territory  of   the  states   which   formed 
though       the  old  Confederation  lay  geographically  within  the 
gJJgipiii-  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  a  further  part  lay  within 
gun^ian.     the  Lcsscr  Burguudy  of   the  Dukes  of  Zahringen. 
But,  by  the  time  when  the  history  of  the  Confedera- 
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tion  begins,  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  was  pretty  well    chap. 
forgotten,  and  the  small  German-speaking  territory  ' — • — " 
which  it  took  in  at  its  extreme  north-east  comer  may 
be  looked  on  as  practically  Grerman  ground.     A  more 
practical  division  than  the  old  boundaries  of  the  king-  au  the  ow 
doms  is  the  boundary  of  the  Teutonic  and  Eomance  German  in 
speech ;  in  this  sense  all  the  cantons  of  the  old  Con-  ^^J^*^ 
federation,  except  part  of  Freiburg,  are  German.    The  C">*<»»- 
Eomance  cantons  are  those  which  were  formed  in 
modem  times  out  of  the  allied  and  subject  states.     It 
is  specially  needful  to  bear  in  mind,  first,  that,  till  ^*^^^^ 
the  last  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  not  even  the  *'^"- 
germ  of  modern  Switzerland  had  appeared  on  the 
map  of  Europe  ;  secondly,  that  the  Confederation  did 
not  formally  become  an  independent  power  till  the 
seventeenth  century ;  lastly,  that,  though  the  &vms 
name  had  been  in  common  use  for  ages,  it  did  not 
become  the  formal  style  of  the  Confederation  till  the 
nineteenth  century.     Nothing  in  the  whole  study  of 
historical  geography  is  more  necessary  than  to  root 
out  the  notion  that  there  has  always  been  a  country 
of  Switzerland,  as  there  has  always  been  a  country 
of  Germany,  Gaul,  or  Italy.     And  it  is  no  less  needful 
to  root  out  the  notion  that  the  Swiss  of  the  original  The  swiw 
cantons  in  any  way  represent  the  Helvetii  of  Caesar,  present  the 

•  11  .  .     T  1  1       n     .        Helvetii. 

The  pomts  to  be  borne  in  mind  are,  that  the  Swiss  summary 
Confederation  is  simply  one  of  many  German  Leagues,  higtory. 
which  was  more  lasting  and  became   more  closely 
united  than  other  German  Leagues — ^that  it  gradually  a  Geman 
split  off  from    the  German    Kingdom — that,  in  the  having  W 

come  more 

course  of  this  process,  the  League  and  its  members  waited  and 

*  ^  Indepcn- 

obtained  a  large  body  of  Italian  and  Burgundian  allies  ^  **»^ 
and  subjects — lastly,  that  these  allies  and  subjects  gJSSe 
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CHAP,    have  in  modem  times  been  loined  into  one  Federal 

VIII.  .  .    . 

body  with  the  original  German  Confederates. 


allies  and 

anbjecta.  The  three  Swabian  lands  which  formed  the  kernel 

The  Three 

LantUon     of  the  Old  League,  the  lands  of  f/n,  Schwyz,  and 

the  boun-  ^ 

daryofthe  Unterwolden^  lay  at  the  point  of  union  of  the  three 

three  king-  ^  *- 

^^"^^        Imperial  kingdoms,  parts  of  all  of  which   were   to 

become  members  of  the  Confederation  in  its  later 

Firrt  form.     The   first  known  document  of  confederation 

known 

document    bctwccn  the  Three  Lands  dates  from  the  last  years  of 

of  union,  ** 

^^^'  the  thirteenth  century.  But  that  document  is  Ukely 
to  have  been  rather  the  confirmation  than  the  actual 
beginning  of  their  union.  They  had  for  their  neigh- 
bours several  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  lords,  some 
other  Lnperial  lands  and  towns,  and  far  greater  than 
all,  the  Counts  of  the  house  of  Kyburg  and  Uabsburg^ 
who   had   lately   grown   into    the   more   dangerous 

Growth  of   character  of  Dukes  of  Austria.     The  Confederation 

the  League. 

grew  for  a  while  by  the  admission  of  neighbouring 
lands  and  cities  as  members  of  a  free  German  Con- 
federation, owning  no  superior  but  the  Emperor.  First 
Luzem,       of  all,  the  city  of  Luzern  joined  the  League.     Then 

1832.  ^  *f  o 

zuriih,  came  the  Imperial  city  of  Ziirich^  which  had  ah*eady 
begun  to  form  a  little  dominion  in  the  adjoining  lands. 

Giaru8  and   Then  camc  the  land  of  Glarus  and  the  town  of  Zug 

Bern,  1858.  with  its  Small  territory.  And  lastly  came  the  great 
city  of  Bem^  which  had  already  won  a  dominion  over 
a  considerable  body  of  detached  and  outlying  allies 
and  subjects.     These  confederate    lands  and  towns 

The  Eight   formed   the  Eight  Ancient    Cantons.      Their    close 

Ancient  ,  , 

Cantons.  alUancc  with  each  other  helped  the  growth  of  each 
canton  separately,  as  well  as  that  of  the  League  as  a 

Their  wholc.  Thosc  cautous  whose  geographical  position 
allowed  them  to  do  so,  were  thus  able  to  extend  their 
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power,  in  the  form  of  various  shades  of  dominion  and     chap. 
alliance,  over  the  smaller  lands  and  towns  in  their  ^ — ^-^ 
neighbourhood.     These  lesser  changes  and  ^.nnexa- 
tions  cannot  all  be  recorded  here ;  but  it  must  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  process  was  constantly 
going  on.     Zurich,  and  yet  more  Bern,  each  formed,  S^zuriT 
after  the  manner  of  an  ancient  Greek  city,  what  in  ^^  ^™' 
ancient  Greece  would  have  passed  for  an  empire.    In 
the  fifteenth  century,  large  conquests  were  made  at  Conquests 

^  ^  from  Aus- 

the  expense  of  the  House  of  Austria,  of  which  the  tru.  1415- 

.  ...        i-^so. 

earlier  ones  were  made  by  direct  Imperial  sanction. 

The  Confederation,  or  some  or  other  of  its  members, 

liad  now  extended  its  territory  to  the  Ehine  and  the 

Lake  of  Constanz.      The  lands  thus  won,  Aargau^  AaiKaa, 

Thurgau^  and  some  other  districts,  were  held  as  sub-  Ae"'***"* 

ject  territories  in  the  hands  of  some  or  other  of  the 

Confederate  states. 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  specially  noticed  in  the  history  of  Xo  new 

the  Confederation,  that,  for  nearly  a  hundred  and  thirty  r^^for, 

•^  "^    long  time. 

years,  though  the  territory  and  the  power  of  the  Con- 
federation were  constantly  increasing,  no  new  states 
were  admitted  to  the  rank  of  confederate  cantons. 
Before  the  next  group  of  cantons  was  admitted,  the 
general  state  of  the  Confederation  and  its  European 
position  had  greatly  changed.  It  bad  ceased  to  be 
a  purely  German  power.  The  first  extension  be-  B^^nning 
yond  the  original  German  lands  and  those  Burgun-  dominiona. 
dian  lands  which  were  practically  German  began  in 
the  direction  of  Italy.  Uri  had,  by  the  annexation  of 
Urseren,  become  the  neighbour  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  this  canton  Un  obtain* 

.  Val  Le- 

acquired  some  rights  in  the   Val  Levantina  on  the  viintin«» 

144K 

Italian  side  of  the  Alps.     This  was  the  beginning  of 
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CHAP,     the  extension  of  the  Confederation  on  Italian  ground, 
viii.  ,  ^ 

"^^ — ' — '  But  far  more  important  than  this  was  the  advance  of 

the  Confederates  in  the  Burgundian  lands  to  the  west. 

First         The  war  with  Charles  of  Burffundy  enabled  Bern  to 

Savoyard  ^  ^ 

Bot"*"*  ^^  ^^  several  detached  possessions  in  the  Savoyard  lands 

^*^^         north  and  east  of  the  lake,  and  even  on  the  lower 

course  of  the  Ehone.     And,  while  Bern  advanced, 

some  points  in  the  same  direction  were  gained  by  her 

allies  who  are  not  yet  members  of  the  Confederation, 

Savoytrd     by  the  city  of  Freiburg  and  the  League  of  Wallis. 

conquestB  . 

of  Freiburg  This  last  confederation  had  grown  up  on  the  upper 

Growth  of   course  of  the  Ehone,  where  the  small  free  lands  had 

^       gradually  displaced  the  territorial  lords.     Soon  after 

this  came  the  next  admission  of  two  new  cantons, 

Freiburg     thosc  of  the  citics  of  Freiburo  and  Solothum.  each  of 

and  Solo-  .       ,  ...  .  . 

thum         them  bringing  with  it  its  small  following  of  alhed  and 

become  o     o  o 

im^^     subject   territory.     Twenty    years   later,  Basel  and 

^^^^    Schaffhausen^  the  latter  being  the  only  canton  north 

^soT"'       ^f  ^^^  Ehine,  were  admitted  with  their  following  of  the 

Appenzeu,    like  kind.     Twelve  years  later,  AppenzeU^  a  little  land 

which  had  set  itself  free  from  the  rule  of  the  abbots 

of  SairU  Gallen^  after  having  long  been  in  alliance  with 

the   Confederates,  was  admitted  to   the   rank  of  a 

The  Thir-    cautou.     Thus  was  made  up  the  full  number  of  Thir- 

tops  161S-  teen  Cantons,  which  remained  unchanged  down  to  the 

wars  of  the  French  Eevolution. 

But  the  time  when  the  Confederation  was  finally 
settled  as  regards  the  number  of  cantons  was  also  a 
time  of  great  extension  of  territory  on  the  part  both 
of  the  Confederation  and  of  several  of  its  members. 
At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Confederate  territory^ 
on  the  borders  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  the  county 
G^ubttn-     of  Tyrol,  the  League  of  Graubunden  or  the  Grey 
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Leagues  had  gradually  arisen.     A  number  of  commu-    chap. 
nities,  as  in  Wallis,  had  got  rid  of  the  neighbouring  — • — ' 
lords,  and  had  formed  themselves  into  three  leagues, 
the  Grey  League  proper,  the  Gotteshausbund^  and  the 
League  of  Ten  Jurisdictions^  which  three  were  again  Their  aui- 

^  ance  with 

united  by  a  further  federal  tie.     At  the  end  of  the  theCon- 

^  federates. 

fifteenth  century,  the  Leagues  so  formed  entered  into 

an  alhance  with  the  Confederates.    Then  began  a  great  1495-1667. 

accession  of  territory  towards  the  south  on  the  part 

both  of  the  Confederates  and  of  their  new  allies.     The  it?i««»  do- 
minion of 

Confederates  received  a  considerable  territory  within  ^>>«  ^^^fe- 

•^  deration, 

the  duchy  of  Milan,  including  BeUinzona^  Locarno^  and  ^^^^ » 

Lugano^  as  the  reward  of  services  done  to  the  House 

of  Sforza.     The  next  year  their  new  aUies  of  the  Grey  of  the  Grey 

•^  ^   ^     Leagues, 

Leagues  also  won  some  Italian  territory,  the  VakeUina  i^is. 
and  the  districts  of  Chiavenna  and  Bormio.     Next 
came  the  conquest  of  a  large  part  of  the  Savoyard  Early 
lands,  of  all  north  of  the  Lake  and  a  good  deal  to  the  ^^^"**" 
south,  by  the  arms  of  Bern,  Freiburg,  and  Wallis.  |[^^*Y?afr 
Bern  and  Freiburg  divided   Vaud  in  very  unequal  }^^ 
proportions.     Bern  and  Wallis  divided  Chablais  on 
the  south  side  of  the  lake,  and  Bern  annexed  the 
bishopric  of  Lausanne  on  the  north.     Geneva,  the  ally  Lan«anne. 
of  Bern   and  Freiburg,  with  her  httle  territory  of  Geneva  in 
detached  scraps,  was  now  surrounded  by  the  dominion  ^^^^ 
of  her  most  powerful  allies  at  Bern.     But  by  a  later  ^"'^• 
treaty  Bern  and  Wallis  gave  back  to  Savoy  all  that  Territory 

restored  to 

they  had  won  south  of  the  Lake,  with  the  territory  of  sayoy, 
Gex  to  the  west  of  it.  Geneva  thus  again  had  Savoy 
for  a  neighbour,  a  neighbour  at  whose  expense  she 
even  made  some  conquests — Gex  among  them— -con- 
quests which  the  French  ally  of  the  free  city  would 
not  allow  her  to  keep.    Later  changes  gave  her  a 
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CHAP,  neighbour  yet  more  dangerous  than  Savoy  in  the  shape 
' — r-^  of  France  itseK.  Before  these  changes,  Bern  and 
divided  be-  Freibupg   divided  the  county  of  Gruyeres   between 

tween  Bern  ^  ,    "^  i  i  •     i        /• 

{«>dFrei-     them,  the  last  important  instance  of  that  kind  of 
process. 

The  Confederation  was  thus  fully  formed,  with  its 
The  Allies.  Thirteen  Cantons  and  their  aUied  states.     Of  these  the 
Raint         Abbot  of  Saint  GaUen,  the  town  of  Saint  Gallen,  and 
Bienne!       the  towu  of  JBicl  OT  Bicnnc^  were  so  closely  aUied  with 
the  Confederates  as  to  have  a  place  in  their  Diets. 
Besides  relations  of  less  close  alliance  which  the  Con- 
federates had  with  various  Alsatian  cities,  several  other 
states  had  a  connexion  so  close  and  lasting  with  the 
Confederation  or  with  some  of  its  members,  as  to  form 
part  of  the  same  political  system.     Such  were  the 
Bi$€hof-      Leagues  of  Walhs  and  GraubUnden,  the  Bishop  of 
Muhi-        Basely  the  outlying  town  of  Miihlhausen  in  Elsass,  and 
RottweiL     for  a  while  that  of  RottweiL     Bern  too,  and  sometimes 
other  cantons,  had  relations  both  with  the  town  and 
Neufch&tei   with  the  priuccs  of  Neufchdtel^  which,  after  passing 
Prussia,       through  scvcral  djoiasties,  was  at  last  inherited  by  the 
Constanz.     Kings  of  Prussia.     Constanz^  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Confederate  land,  was  refused  admission  as  a  canton, 
but  for  a  while  it  was  in  alliance  with  some  of  the 
Parses  to     cantons.     But    this    connexion    was    severed    when 

Austria,  n  *  ^ 

1648.  Constanz,  instead  of  a  free  Imperial  city,  became  a 

possession  of  Austria.     The   power  thus  formed,  a 

The  confe-   powcr  in  which  a  body  of  German  Confederates  was 

deration  •' 

fri^b  surrounded  by  a  body  of  alhes  and  subjects,  German, 

ti^  thi*Em-  Italian,  and  Burgundian,  all  of  them  originally  members 

S)Ite!rf^the  ^^  ^^^  Empire,  was  by  the  Peace  of  Westfalia  formally 

Sp'JI^tion,  released  from  all  allegiance  to  the  Empire  and  its 

^**^  chief.     Their  practical  separation  may  be  dated  much 
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earlier,  from  the  time  when  the  Confederates  refused     chap. 

VIII. 

to  accept  the  legislation  of  Maximilian.  '^ — ^-^ 


The  growth  of  the  League  into  an  independent  Geographi- 

,  cal  poeition 

power  was  doubtless  greatly  promoted  by  its  geogra-  orthe 

phical  position,  as  occupying  the  natural  citadel  of 

Europe.     But  the  piecemeal  way  in  which  it  grew  up 

was  marked  by  the  anomalous  nature  of  its  frontier  on 

several  points.     On  the  north  the  Rhine  would  seem  its  anoma- 
lous fron- 

to  be  a  natural  boundary,  but  Schaff hausen  beyond  tier. 

the  Rhine  formed  part  of  the  Confederation,  while 

Constanz  and  other  points  within  it  did  not.     To  the 

south  the  possession  of  territory  on  the  Italian  side 

of  the  Alps  seems  an  anomaly,  an  anomaly  which  is 

brought  out  more  strongly  by  a  singularly  irregular 

and  arbitrary  frontier.     But  looking  on  the  Confede-  d]*A^'^n'ti 

ration  as  the   middle  state,  arising  at  the  point  of  JtSe?^* 

junction  of  the  three  Imperial  kingdoms,  it  was  in 

a  manner  fitting  that  it  should  spread  itseK  into  all 

three. 


The  form  which  the  Confederation  thus  took  in  the  Wam  of  the 

rrench  Ke- 

sixteenth  century  remained  untouched  till  the  wars  of  volition, 
the  French  Revolution.    The  beginning  of  change  was 
when  the  Italian  districts  subject  to  the  Grey  Leagues  Dismem- 

•^  .  .  bennentof 

were  transferred  to  the  newly  formed  Cisalpine  Re-  the  Grey 

•^  ^  •*  Leaguesi 

public.     In  the  next  year  the  whole  existing  system  1^97. 
was  destroyed.     The  Federal  system  was  abolished ;  -^**®S^°"*»f 

me  "  eoerai 

instead  of  the  Old  League  of  High  Germany,  there  ^^1^^* 

arose,  after  the  new  fashion  of  nomenclature,  a  Hel-  The  Helve- 
tic Repub- 

vetic  Republic^  in  which  the  word  canton  meant  no  ^^ 
more  than  department    Yet  even  by  such  a  revolu- 
tion as  this  some  good  was  done.   The  subject  districts  Jj^^?  °^ 
were  freed  from  the  yoke  of  their  masters,  whether  ^^^^^ 
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CHAP,     those  masters  were  the  whole  Confederation  or  one 
' — '-^  or  more  of  its  separate  cantons.     Thus,  above  all,  the 

Freedom  of 

Vaud.        Eomance  land  of  Vaud  was  freed  from  subjection  to 
Aimexa-      its  German  masters  at  Bern.     Some  of  the  allied  dis- 

tion  of 

Budwf'      tricts,  as  the  bishopric  of  Basel  and  the  city  of  Geneva, 
Geneva  to    were  auucxed  to  France.     But  the  Leagues  of  Wallis 

France.  ^ 

and  Graubtinden  were  incorporated  with  the  Helvetic 
Act  of        Republic.     In  1803  the  Federal  system  was  restored 

Mediation,  ,         "^  . 

1808.         by  Buonaparte's  Act  of  Mediation^  which  formed  a 
The  nine-    Federal  repubhc  of  nineteen  cantons.     These  were 

teen  can-  ^    ^     *■ 

tons.  the  original  thirteen,  with  the  addition  of  AargaUj 

GraubuTkien — this  last  shorn  of  its  dependent  Italian 
lands — St.  Gallen,  Ticino^  Thurgau,  and  Vaud,  which 
were  formed  out  of  the  formerly  allied  and  subject 

Wallis  in-    lands.     WaUis  was  separated  from  the  Confederation, 

oorporated  *■ 

ji™  and  became,  first  a  nominally  distinct  republic,  and 

NeufchAteL  aftcrwards  a  French  department.     Neufchdtel  was,  in 
the  course  of  Buonaparte's  wars  with  Prussia,  detached 
1806.         from  that  power,  to  form  a  principaUty  under  his 
The  Swi«    General  Berthier.     At  last,  in  1815,  the  present  Swiss 

Confedera-  ^  ^ 

tionof        Confederation  was  estabUshed,  consisting  of  twenty- 
canuma.      two  cautous,  the  numbcT  being  made  up  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Neufchdtel,  Wallis,  and  Geneva.   The  bishopric 
BiBdknf-      of  Basel  was  also  again  detached  from  France,  and 
to  Bern.      added  to  the  canton  of  Bern,  a  canton  difiering  in 
language  and  religion  and  cut  off  by   a  mountain 
range.     The  great  constitutional  changes  which  have 
been  made  since  that  time  have  not  affected  geography, 
unless  we  count  the  division  of  the  city  and  district 
of  Basel,  Baselstadt  and  BaseUand,  into  distinct  half- 
NcufchAtci  cantons.    The  separation  of  Neufch&tel  from  the  Prus- 
from  Pn»-   sian  dominions,  and  the  later  surrender  of  all  rifrhts 

aia,  1848-  .  ^ 

1867.         over  it  by  the  Prussian  king,  was  not  strictly  a  geo- 
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graphical  change ;    it  was  rather  a  change  from  a     chap. 
quasi  monarchic  to  a  purely  republican  government  ^ — > — 
in  that  particular  canton. 

§  7.  The  State  of  Savoy. 

The  growth  of  the  power  of  Savoy,  the  border  Position 
state  of  Burgundy  and  Italy,  has  necessarily  been  ofSavoy. 
spoken  of  more  than  once  in  earlier  sections ;  but  it 
seems  needful  to  give  a  short  connected  account  of  its 
progress,  and  to  mark  the  way  in  which  a  power 
originally  Burgundian  gradually  lost  on  the  side  of 
Burgundy  and  grew  on  the  side  of  Italy,  till  it  has  in 
the  end  itself  grown  into  a  new  Italy.     The  lands  Geograpbi- 
which  have  at  different  times  passed  under  the  rule  of  of  the 

Savoyard 

the  House  of  Savoy  lie  continuously,  though  with  an  J*"^*"*- 
irregular  frontier,  and  though  divided  by  the  great 
barrier  of  the  Alps.     They  fall  however  into  three 
main  geographical  divisions,  which  at  one  time  be-  Their  three 

divisioDB. 

came  also  political  divisions,  being  held  by  different 

branches   of   the  Savoyard   house.      There  are  the 

Jtalian  possessions  of  that  house,  which  have  grown  Italian. 

into   the  modem  Italian  kingdom.     There  are  the  Bnrgun- 

more  strictly  Savoyard  lands  south  of  the  Lake  of  o'^the  lake. 

Geneva,  and  the  other  lands  south  of  the  Ehone  after 

it  issues  from  that  lake,  all  of  which  have  passed  away 

under  the  power  of  France.     And  there  are  the  lands  Burgun- 
dian north 

north  of  the  Lake  and  of  the  Ehone,  part  of  which  ^^  ^«  ^^ 
have  also  become  French,  while  others  have  become 
part  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  Both  these  last  lay 
within  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  stretched  into 
both  its  divisions.  In  no  part  of  our  story  is  it  more 
necessary  to  avoid  language  which  forestalls  the  ar- 
rangements of  later  times.    A  wholly  false  impression  Popular 

.^  ^  oonfuaionf. 
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CHAP,  is  given  by  the  use  of  language  such  as  commonly  is 
-^ — . — '  used.  We  often  hear  of  the  princes  of  Savoy  holding 
lands  *  in  France '  and  *  in  Switzerland.'  They  held 
lands  which  by  virtue  of  later  changes  have  severally 
become  French  and  Swiss ;  but  those  lands  became 
French  and  Swiss  only  by  ceasing  to  be  Savoyard. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  speak  of  them  from  the  begin- 
ning as  holding  lands  in  Italy  is  perfectly  accurate. 
The  Savoyard  states  were  a  large  and  fluctuating  as- 
semblage of  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  lying 
partly  within  the  Italian  and  partly  within  the  Bur- 
gundian  kingdom.  These  last  have  shared  the  fate  of 
the  other  fiefs  of  that  crown. 
The  Savoy-         The  cradlc  of  the  Savoyard  power  lay  in  the  Bur- 

ard  state  '^  ^     ^  ^ 

wjginaUy  guudiau  lauds  immediately  bordering  upon  Italy  and 
^^^  stretching  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  It  was  to  their 
geographical  position,  as  holding  several  great  moun- 
tain passes,  that  the  Savoyard  princes  owed  their  first 
importance,  succeeding  therein  in  some  measure  to 
the  Burgundian  kings  themselves.^  The  early  stages 
of  the  growth  of  the  house  are  very  obscure  ;  and  its 
power  does  not  seem  to  have  formed  itself  till  after 
the  union  of  Burgundy  with  the  Empire.  But  it  seems 
plain  that,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
PoMcsBions  Counts  of  Maurientie.  which  was  their  earliest  title, 

of  the 

Counto  of     hei^  rights  of  sovereignty  in  the  Buro^ndian  districts 

Maunenne.  c  o      j  e 

oi  Maurienne^  Savoy  strictly  so  called,  Tarantaise^  and 
Ao«ta ;  its  Aosta,  This  last  valley  and  city,  though  on  the  Italian 
position,      side  of  the  Alps,  had  hitherto  been  rather  Burgundian 

than  Italian.^     Its  allegiance  had  fluctuated  several 

'  Compare  the  mention  of  Rudolf  in  the  letter  of  Cnut,  on  his 
Koman  Pilgrimage,  in  Florence  of  Worcester,  1031.  He  is  there 
'  Kodulphus  rex,  qui  mazime  ipsarum  clausurarum  dominatur.' 

'  That  Aosta  was  strictly  Bntgundian  appears  from  the  '  Divi- 
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times  between  the  two  kingdoms  ;  but,  from  the  time     chap. 

^  .  VIII. 

that  Savoy  held  lands  in  both,  the  question  became  of  ^ — • — ' 
no  practical  importance.     And,  without  entering  into 
minute  questions  of  tenure,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
early  Savoyard  possessions  reached  to  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  and  spread  on  both  sides  of  the  inland  mouth 
of  the  Ehone.    The  power  of  the  Savoyard  princes  in 
this  region  was  largely  due  to  their  ecclesiastical  posi- 
tion as  advocates  of  the  abbey  of  Saint  Maurice.    Thus  oeogrt- 
their  possessions  had  a  most  irregular  outline,  nearly  chartcterof 
surroundinor  the  lands  of  Genevois  and  Fauciqny.     A  gundian 

p  ^  ^      ^  ^    *^  territories. 

state  of  this  shape,  like  Prussia  in  a  later  age  and  on 
a  greater  scale,  was,  as  it  were,  predestined  to  make 
further  advances.     But  for  some  centuries  those  ad-  Their  early 

Italian  pos- 

vances  were  made  much  more  largely  in  Burgundy  "eBsions. 
than  in  Italy.     The  original  Itahan  possessions  of  the 
House   bordered   on   their    Burgundian  counties  of 
Maurienne  and  Aosta,  taking  in  Susa  and  Turin.   This 
small  marchland  gave  its  princes  the  sounding  title  of 
Marquesses  in  Italy.     The  endless  shiftings  of  terri-  Marquesses 
tory  in  this  quarter  could  be  dealt  with  only  at  ex- 
treme length,  and  they  are  matters  of  purely  local  Finctua- 
conc^rn.     In  truth,  they  are  not  always  fluctuations  domiDion. 

sio  Imperii,  806'(Pertz,  Leges,  i.  141),  where  Italy  is  granted 
whole  to  Pippin,  Burgundy  is  divided  between  Charles  and  Lewis ; 
but  it  is  provided  that  both  Charles  and  Lewis  shall  have  access  to 
Italy,  '  Karolus  per  vallem  Augustanam  quss  ad  regnum  ejus  per- 
tinet.*  The  Divisio  Imperii  of  839  is  still  plainer  (Pertz,  Leges,  i. 
373,  Scriptores,  i  434).  There  the  one  share  takes  in  '  Regnum 
Ilalise  partemque  Burgundise,  id  est,  vallem  Augustanam,'  and  cer- 
tain other  diHtricts.  So  Einhard  (Vita  Karoli,  15)  exclud(>s  Aosta 
from  Italy.  '  Italia  tota,  qnte  ab  Augusta  Prsetoria  usque  in  Cala- 
briam  inferiorem,  in  qua  Grsecorum  et  Beneventanomm  constat 
esse  confinia,  porrigitur.'  As  Calabria  was  not  part  of  Italy  in  this 
sense,  so  neither  was  Aosta.  So.  in  Eadmer's  history,  Anselm,  a 
native  of  Aosta,  is  more  than  once  spoken  of  a^  a  stranger  in  Italy. 
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CHAP,     of  territory  in  any  strict  sense  at  all,  but  rather  fluc- 


VIII. 


tuations  of  rights  between  the  feudal  princes,  the 
tion*in*the  citics,  and  their  bishops.  In  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
thirteoi^h    teenth   centuries,   the   princes   of  Savoy  were   still 

centuries 

hemmed  in  in  their  own  comer  of  Italy  by  princes  of 

equal  or  greater  power,  at  Montferrat^  at  Saluzzo^  at 

Ivreaj  and  at  Biandrate.   And  it  must  be  remembered 

that  their  position  as  princes  at  once  Burgundian  and 

other        Italian  was  not  peculiar  to  them.     The  Dauphins  of 

^^^9^     the  Viennois  and  the  Counts  of  Provence  both  held  at 

HSgmi-      different  times  territories  on  the  ItaUan  side  of  the 

Alps.     The  Italian  dominions  of  the  family  remained 

for  a  long  while  quite  secondary  to  its  Burgundian 

possessions,  and  the  latter  may  therefore  be  traced 

out  first. 

Advance  of        The   main    object    of    Savoyard   policy  in   this 

Bni^dy.  region  was  necessarily  the  acquisition  of  the  lands  of 

Fancijrny    Fauciguy  and  the  Genevois.     But  the  final  incorpora- 

Ann  tb^ 

Genevoia.  tiou  of  thosc  lauds  did  uot  take  place  till  they  were 
stiU  more  completely  hemmed  in  by  the  Savoyard 
dominions  through  the  extension  of  the  Savoyard 
Fin*  power  to  the  north  of  the  Lake.  This  began  early 
north  of  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  a  royal  grant  of  Moudon 
Grant  of     to  Couut  Thomas  of  Savoy.     Romont  was  next  won, 

Mondon. 

1207.         and  became  the  centre  of  the  Savoyard  power  north 

Komontthe  -^  ^ 

'"^rthem      of  the  Lake.     Soon  after,  through  the  conquests  of 

Peter,        Peter  of  Savoy,  who  was  known  as  the  Little  Charle- 

^^.^^     magne  and  who  plays  a  part  in  English  as  well  as 

in  Burgundian  history,  these  possessions  grew  into  a 

large  dominion,  stretching  along  a  great  part  of  the 

shores  of  the  Lake  of  Neufch&tel  and  reaching  as  far 

i23»-i268,  north  as  Murten  or  Morat     But  it  was  a  straggling, 

and  in  some  parts  fragmentary,  dominion,  the  con- 
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tinuity  of  which  was  broken  by  the  scattered  pos-     chap. 
sessions   of    the    Bishops    of   Lausanne    and    other  ^ — -^ 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  lords.     This  extension  of 
dominion  brought  Peter  into  close   connexion  with 
the  lands  and  cities  which  were  afterwards  to  form 
the  Old  League  of  High  Germany.     Bern  especially,  hu  reia- 
the  power  to  which  his  conquests  were  afterwards  to  Bem.'^' 
be  transferred,  looked  to  hun  as  a  protector.     This 
new  dominion  north  of  the  Lake  was,  after  Peter's 
reign,  held  for  a  time  by  a  separate  branch  of  the 
Savoyard  princes  as  Barons  of   Vaud ;  but  in   the  Barons  of 

Vaud. 

middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  their  barony  came  ^^J^wn  of 

•^'  -^  Vaud  with 

into  the  direct  possession  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  ^^  ^^^^' 

^  branch. 

house.    The  lands  of  Faucigny  and  the  Genevois  were  ^^^• 
now  altogether  surrounded  by  the  Savoyard  territory. 
Faucigny  had  passed  to  the  Dauphins  of  the  Viennois,  Faucigny 
who  were  the  constant  rivals  of  the  Savoyard  counts,  DaupHins 

•^  of  the  Viea- 

down  to  the   time  of  the   practical  transfer  of  their  n^is. 
dauphiny   to  France.     Soon   after   that   annexation. 
Savoy  obtained  Faucigny ^  with  Gex  and  some  other  Savoy  ac- 

,  *  ,  quiies  Fau- 

districts  beyond  the  Rhone,  in  exchange   for   some  ci^Mvand 
small  Savoyard  possessions  within  the  Dauphiny.  The  1255. 
long  struggle  for  the  Genevois,  the  county  of  Geneva, 
was  ended  by  its  purchase  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.     This  left  the  city  of  Geneva  alto-  The 

^  Genevois. 

gether  surrounded  by  Savoyard  territory,  a  position  i^oi. 
which  before  long  altogether  changed  the  relations 
between  the  Savoyard  counts  and  the  city.    Hitherto, 
in  the  endless  struggles  between  the  Genevese  counts,  changed 

_     ,   .  1      r«  1  •        relations  to 

bishops,  and  citizens,  the  Savoyard  counts,  the  enemies  city  of 

Genevft. 

of  the  immediate  enemy,  had  often  been  looked  on 
by  the  citizens  as  friends  and  protectors.  Now  that 
they  had  become  immediate  neighbours  of  the  city, 

VOL.  I.  u 
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CHAP,     they  themselves  began  before  long   to  be  its  most 

VIII.  .  ... 

— r-^  dangerous  enemies.     The  acquisition  of  the  Genevois 
the  Eighth,  took  placc  iu  the  reicrn  of  the  famous  Amadeus  the 

Count 

1391 ;         Eightli,  the  first  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  received  that 

Duke  1417;         o        "^  ^' 

Antipope     rank  by  grant  of  King  Si^gmund,  and  who  was  after- 
died  1461.    ^vards  the  Antipope  Felix.   In  his  reign  the  dominions 

Greatest  ^     ^  ^ 

thTd'mi"     ^^  Savoy,  as  a  power  ruling  on   both   sides  of  the 
sLvm-^bi     Alps,  reached  their  greatest  extent.     But  the  Savoy- 
Burgundy.  ^j.^  power  was  Still  prc-emiucntly  Burgundian,  and 
Chambery  was  its  capital.     The  continuous  Burgun- 
dian dominion  of  the  house  now  reached  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Saone,  surrounding  the  lake  of  Geneva 
and  spreading  on  both  sides  of  the  lake  of  Neufch&tel. 
Besides  this   continuous  Burgundian  dominion,  the 
Annexji-     IIousc  of  Savoy  had   already  become   possessed   of 
Ni«a.        Nizza.  by  which  their  dominions  reached  to  the  sea. 
Savoy        This  last  territory  however,  though  technically  Bur- 
imothe      guudian,  had  geographically  more  to   do  with  the 
hood  of       Italian  possessions  of  the  house.     But  this  great  ex- 

Franoe.  .  .  .     ^ 

tension  of  territory   brought   Savoy  on  its  western 

side  into  closer  connexion  with  the  most  dangerous 

of  neighbours.     Her  frontier  for  a  certain  distance 

joined  the  actual  kingdom  of  France.  The  rest  joined 

the  Dauphiny,   which  was  now  practically  French, 

and  the   county  of  Provence,  which  was  ruled  by 

French   princes   and  which   before  the  end   of  the 

century  became  a  French  possession.     To  the  north 

again,  the  change  in  the  relations  between  the  House 

New  reia-    of  Savoy  and  the  city  of  Geneva  led  in  course   of 

wards  Bern  tiuic  to  cqually  chaugcd  relations  towards  Bern  and 

confede-      jier   Confederates.     Through   the   working  of  these 

rates. 

Loss  of  the   two  causcs,  all  that  the  House  of  Savoy  now  keeps 
diMfduiui-   of  this  great  Burgundian  territory  is  the  single  city 
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and  valley   of  Aosta.     After  the   fifteenth  century,     chap. 

VIII. 

the  Burgundian  history  of  that  house  consists  of  the  -—  --1— 
steps — spread  over  more  than  three  hundred  years —  s&voy. 
by  which  this  great  dominion  was  lost. 

The  real  importance  of  the  house  of  Savoy  in  Italy  Growth  of 
dates  from  much  the  same  time  as  the  great  extension  itaiy. 
of  its  power  in  Burgundy.     During  the  eleventh  and  The  larfj^est 

_         -     -        dominions 

twelfth  centuries,  partly  through  the  growth  of  the  cut  short  in 
cities,  partly   through  the  enmity  of  the   Emperor  century. 
Henry  the  Sixth,    the   dominions   of  the   Savoyard 
princes  as  marquesses  of  Susa  had  been  cut  short,  so 
as  hardly  to  reach  beyond  their  immediate  Alpine 
valleys.     In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  Count  Thomas  obtained  his   first  royal  grant  Gmntsto 
north  of  the  lake,  he  also  obtained  grants  of  Chieri  Thomw. 

.  .  .         1207. 

and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin. 
These  grants  were  merely  nominal;  but  they  were 
none  the  less  the  beginning  of  the  Itahan  advance  of 
the  house.     In  the  same  reign  Saluzzo  for  the  first  First 

...  ..  — ,  ^.       honift{Ere  of 

time  paid  a  precarious  homage  to  Savoy.     Later  m  Saiuzzo. 
the  thirteenth  century,  Charles  of  Anjou,  now  Count  itaiiindo- 

^  ^  ^  ^  minion  of 

of  Provence  and  King  of  Sicily,  made  his  way  into  ^J^?^^^  *^ 
Northern  Italy  also,  and  thus  brought  the  house  of  ^^59. 
Savoy  into  a  dangerous  neighbourhood  with  French 
princes  on  its  Itahan  as  well  as  on  its  Burgundian  side. 
Through  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the 
Savoyard  border  went  on  extending  itself.  But  the 
Itahan  possessions  of  the  house,  like  its  possessions 
north  of  the  lake,  were  separated  from  the  main 
body  of  Savoyard  territory  to  form  a  fief  for  one  of 
the  younger  branches.  This  branch  bore  by  marriage 
the  empty  title  of  Counts  of  Achaia  and  Morea —  counts  of 

V  2 
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CHAP,     memories   of  Frank  dominion    within   the   Eastern 

VIII. 

— r-^  Empire — while,   as   if  to   keep  matters   straight,   a 
Piedmont,    branch  of  the  house  of  Palaioloffos  reigned  at  Mont- 

1301-1418.  TA      .  1       i.  , 

ferrat.  During  the  fourteenth  century,  among  many 
Advance  in  Struggles  with  the  marquesses  of  Montferrat  and 
teenth        Saluzzo,  the  Augcvin  counts  of  Provence,  and  the 

oentuiy.  , 

lords  of  Milan,  the  Savoyard  power  in  Italy  generally 

increased.     Under  Amadeus  the  Eighth,   the  lands 

Reunion  of  held   by  the  princes  of  Achaia  were   united  to  the 

1418.         possessions  of  the  head  of  the  house.     Before   the 

Aoqnitfition 

rfBieUa,     end  of  the  reign  of  Amadeus,  the  dominions  of  Savoy 
1485.         stretched  as  far  as  the  Sesia,  taking  in  BieUa,  Santhia, 
and  Vercelli.     Counting  Nizza  and  Aosta  as  Italian, 
which   they  now   practically  were,   the   Italian  do- 
minions of    the  house   reached   from   the   Alps   of 
Beiations     Wallis  to  the  sea.     But  they  were  nearly  cut  in  two 
Jurat.  ^^    by  the  dominions  of  the  Marquesses  of  Montferrat^ 
from  whom  however  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  now  claimed 
Claims  on    homagc.     Saluzzo^  lying  between  the  old  inheritance 
itsdoubtftu  of  Susa  and  the  new  possession  of  Nizza,  also  passed 

nomaire. 

under  Savoyard  supremacy.  But  it  lay  open  to  a 
very  dangerous  French  claim  on  the  ground  of  a 
former  homage  done  to  the  Viennese  Dauphins.  Ama- 
deus, the  first  Duke  of  Savoy,  took  the  title  of  Count 
Ertabiish-  of  Piedmonty  and  afterwards  that  of  Prince.  His  pos- 
Savoy  as  a  scssious  wcrc  uow  fairly  established  as  a  middle  state, 

middle 

state.         Italian  and  Burgundian,  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 
Effects  of  In  the  course  of  the  next  century  and  a  half  the 

the  Italian 

Savoyard  state  altogeth(»r  changed  its  character  in 
many  ways.  The  changes  which  affected  all  Europe, 
especially  the  great  Italian  wars,  could  not  fail  greatly 
to  affect  the  border  state  of  Italy  and  Gaul.  And 
there  is  no  part  of  our  story  which  gives  us  more 


wan. 
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instructive  lessons  with  regard  to  the  proper  limits  of    chap. 
our  subject.     During?  this  time  the  Savoyard  power  ^ — ■ — ' 

J  ^  J  r  French  in- 

was  brought  under   a  number  of  influences,  all  of  fluenceand 

^  *--'  ^  occupation. 

which  deeply  affected  its  history,  but  which  did  not 
all  alike  affect  its  geography.  We  have  a  period  of 
French  influence,  a  period  of  French  occupation,  and 
more  than  one  formal  change  of  the  frontier.  Mere 
influence  does  not  concern  us  at  all.  Occupation 
concerns  us  only  when  it  takes  the  form  of  perma- 
nent conquest.  An  occupation  of  nearly  forty  years 
comes  very  near  to  permanent  conquest ;  still  when, 
as  in  this  case,  it  comes  to  an  end  without  having 
effected  any  formal  annexation,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
looked  on  as  actually  working  a  change  on  the  map. 
France  occupied  Piedmont  for  nearly  as  long  a  time  Occupation 

^   ,  JO  byFrance- 

as  Bern  occupied  the  lands  south  of  the  lake.  Yet 
we  look  on  the  one  occupation  as  simply  part  of  the 
military  history,  while  in  the  other  we  see  a  real, 
though  only  temporary,  geographical  change.  But 
the  result  ahke  of  influence,  of  occupation,  and  of 
actual  change  of  boundaries,  all  tended  the  same  way. 
They  all  tended  to  strengthen  the  Italian  character  increased 

,  .  Italian 

of  the  House  of  Savoy,  to  cut  short  its  Burgundian  character 
possessions,  and,  if  not  greatly  to  increase  its  Itahan 
possessions,  at  least  to  put  it  in  the  way  of  greatly 
increasing  them. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Savoy  greatly  decUned,  Decline  of 
partly  through  the  growing  influence  of  France, 
partly  through  the  division,  in  the  form  of  appanages, 
of  the  lands  which  had  been  so  lately  formed  to- 
gether into  a  compact  state.  Then  came  the  Italian  The  Italian 
wars,  in  which  the  Savoyard  dominions  became  the 


wan. 
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CHAP,     highway  for  the  kings  of  France  in  their  invasions 
' — ' —   of  Italy.     The   strictly   territorial   changes   of  this 
period  chiefly  concern  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo  on 
the  ItaUan  side  and  the   northern   frontier  on  the 
PjjBtioflB^  Burgundian  side.     The  first  loss  of  territory  on  the 
rfuieuke.  northern   frontier,  the  first  sign  that  the  Savoyard 
power  in  Burgundy  was  gradually  to  fall  back,  was 
the  loss  of  part  of  the  lands  north  of  the  lake  in  the 
war  between  Charles  of  Burgundy  and  the  Confede- 
rates.    Granson  on  the  lake  of  Neufch&tel,  Murten 
or  Morat  on  its  own  lake,  AigU  at  the  south-east  end 
of  the  great  lake,  £chaUens  lying  detached   in   the 
heart  of  Vaud,  all  passed  away  from  Savoy  and  be- 
came for  ever  Confederate  ground.    Sixty  years  later, 
the  affairs  of  Geneva  led  to  the  great  intervention  of 
LoMofthe  Bern,  Freiburg  and  Wallis,  by  which  Savoy  was  for 
both  sides    cvcr  shom  of  all  her  possessions  north  of  the  lake. 
1636.         For  a  while  indeed  she  was  cut  off  from  the  lake 
altogether;  Chablais  passed  away  as  well  as  Vaud. 
Geneva,  with  her  detached  scraps  of  territory,  was 
Reunion  of  now  wholly  surrouudcd  by  her  own  allies.     Thirty 

the  landfi 

N  nth  of  the  years  later,  Bern  restored  all  her  conquests  south  of 

1^7.         the  lake,  together   with   Gex  to   the   west,  leaving 

Geneva  again  surrounded  by  the  dominions  of  Savoy. 

WaUis  too  gave  up  part  of  her  share,  keeping  only 

the  narrow  strip  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone.    The 

loss  and  the  recovery  mark  the  difference  between 

Charles  the  the  rcigus   of  Dukc   Charlcs  the   Third,  called   the 

1604-1653.   Good,   and   Duke   Emmanuel  Filibert  with  the  Iron 

Emmanuel 

16^1580    Head.     The  difference  of  the  two  reigns  is  equally 
B«jrinning   marked  with  regard  to  France.     Almost  at  the  same 

of  French  ° 

occMaiion.  momcut  as  the  conquests  made  by  Bern,  began  that 
i67r^      occupation,  whole  or  partial,  of  Savoyard  territory 
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by  the  French  arms  which  did  not  come  wholly  to     chap. 

VII  I. 

an  end  for  thirty-eight  years.  Savoy  then  appeared  ^-  • — ' 
again  as  a  power  whose  main  strength  lay  in  Italy, 
whose  capital,  instead  of  Burgundian  Chambery,  was 
ItaUan  Turin.  And  all  later  changes  of  frontier 
tended  in  the  same  way  to  increase  the  Italian  charac- 
ter of  the  Savoyard  power,  and  to  lessen  its  extent  in 
the  lands  which  we  may  distinguish  as  Transalpine, 
for  the  Burgundian  name  has  now  altogether  passed 
away  from  them. 

The  first  formal  exchange  of  Burgundian  for 
Italian  ground  happened  under  Emmanuel  Filibert, 
shortly  after  the  emancipation  of  his  dominions.  The 
small  county  of  Tenda  was  acquired  in  exchange  for  Acquisition 
the  marquisate  of  Villars  in  Bresse.  More  important 
changes  followed.  The  first  of  these  was  caused  by  Disputes 
the  endless  disputes  which  arose  out  of  the  disputed  homa^fe  of 

^  Saluzzo. 

homage  of  Saluzzo.     The  Marquesses  of  Saluzzo  pre- 
ferred the  French  claimant  of  their  homage  to  tlie 
Savoyard,  a  preference  which  led  in  the  end  todefinite 
annexation  by  France.     This  was  the  first  acquisition  Annexa. 
of  Italian  soil  by  France  as  such,  as  distinguished  from  saiuzzoby 
the  claims  of  French  princes  over  Milan,  Naples,  and  i64«. 
Asti.     France  thus  threw  a  continuous  piece  of  French 
territory  into  the  heart  of  the  states  of  Savoy.     When 
the  French  occupation  ceased,  Saluzzo  still  remained  o»nqucstof 
to   France,     rresently  it   was   conquered   by  Duke  ims. 
Charles  Emmanuel.     The  reign  of  this  prince  marks  Rei«n  of 

Charles 

the  final  change  in  the  destiny  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  Emmanuek 
He  himself  had  dreamed  of  wider  conquests  on  the 
Gaulish  side  of  the  Alps  than  had  ever  come  into  the 
mind  of  any  prince  of  his  house.  He  was  to  be  Count 
of  Provence,  King  of  Burgundy,  perhaps  King  of 
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CHAP.     France.     The  real  results  of  his  reijrn  told  in  exactly 
viu. 
— --^  the  opposite  way.     By  the  treaty  which  ended  his 

war  with  France,  Saluzzo  was  ceded  to  Savoy  in  ex- 

BreMc,&c.   change  for  Bresse^  Btigey^   Valromey^  and   Gex.     A 

for  Saluzzo.  Dowcrful  neiffliboiiT  was  thus  shut  out  from  a  pos- 

1601.  ,  .  .  . 

session  which  cut  the  Savoyard  states  in  twain ;  but 
the  price  at  which  this  advantage  was  gained  amounted 
Low  of       to  a  final  surrender  of  the  old  position  of  the  Savoyard 
Won*dthc  House  beyond  the  Alps.     The  Rhone  and  not  the 
Saone  became  the  boundary,  while  the  suri'ender  of 
Gex   brought  France   to   the   shores   of  the  Lake. 
Geneva,  her  city  and  her  scattered  scraps  of  territory, 
had  now,  besides  Bern,  two  other  neighbours  in  France 
AitemptB     and  Savoy.     The  two  attempts  of  Charles  Emmanuel 
iGo^TiSw^  to  seize  upon  the  city  were  fruitless.     Savoy  now  be- 
came distinctly  an  Italian  power,  keeping  indeed  the 
lands  between  the  Alps  and  the  Lake,  the  proper 
Duchy  of  Savoy,  but  having  her  main  possessions  and 
her  main  interests  in  Italy.     We  may  here  therefore 
finish  the  history  of  the  Transalpine  possessions  of  the 
Later         Savoyard  house.     The  Duchy  of  Savoy  remained  in 
bavoy.        the  hands  of  its  own  Dukes  till  their  continental  do- 
Annexcdto  miuiou  was  swcpt  away  in  the  storm  of  the  French 

Fr  Alice. 

1792-1796.   Revolution.     It  was  restored  after  the  first  fall  of 

Restored. 

1814-1815  Buonaparte,  but  with  a  narrowed  frontier,  which  left 
its  capital  Chambery  to  France.  This  was  set  right 
by  the  treaties  of  the  next  year.  Lastly,  as  all  the 
world  knows.  Savoy  itself,  including  the  guaranteed 

Sawy  Mid    neutral  lands  on  the  Lake,  passed,  along  with  Nizza, 

KizzA  an-  ^  *■  ^ 

nexcd  to      to  Fraucc.     Savov  itself  was  so  far  favoured  as  to  be 

I*  rancc.  '' 

i8«<:  allowed  to  keep  its  ancient  name,  and  to  form  the 

departments  of  Savoy  and  High  Savoy ^  instead  of  being 
condemned,  as  in  the  former  temporary  annexation,  to 
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bear  the  names  of  Lernan  and  Mont  Blanc.     The  Bur-    chap. 
gundian  counts  who  have  grown  into  Italian  kings  ^ — • — ' 
have  thus  lost  the  land  under  whose  name  their  house 
grew  famous.     Aosta  alone  remains  as  the  last  relic  of  aosu 

^  spared. 

the  times  when  the  Savoyard  Dukes,  the  greatest  lords 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  still  kept  their  place  as  the 
truest  representatives  of  the  Middle  Eangdom  itself. 

We  now  turn  to  the  purely  Italian  history  of  the  ittdiBn  hi». 
house,  a  history  which  has  been  already  sketched  in  Houm  of 
dealing  with  the  geography  of  Italy.   Savoy  now  takes  its  charac- 

ter. 

part  in  every  European  struggle,  and,  though  its  posi- 
tion led  to  constant  foreign  occupation,  some  addition  of 
territory  was  commonly  gained  at  every  peace.  Thus, 
before  the  reign  of  Charles  Emmanuel  was  over.  Pied- 
mont was  again  overrun  by  French  troops.  Though  French  oc- 
the  bavoyard  possessions  in  Italy  were  presently  in-  16*29. 
creased  by  a  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Montf errata  this  was  Annexa- 

/•  1         T-i  1  •  /•  *'®"  of  part 

a  poor  compensation  for  the  French  occupation  of  of  Mont. 

.  .  .  .  ^«"a<^- 

Pinerolo  and  other  points  in  the  heart  of  Piedmont,  l?«i- 

■^  French  oc- 

which  lasted  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  century.     The  gipation  of 

J  •'  Pinerolo. 

gradual  acquisition  of  territory  at  the  expense  of  the  i^^^^^^^- 
Milanese  duchy,  the  acquisition  and  exchange  of  the  Later 

.  Italian 

two  island  kingdoms,  the  last  annexation  by  France,  advance, 
the  acquisition  of  the  Genoese  seaboard,  the  growth  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  into  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
^bve  been  already  told.  Our  present  business  has  been 
with  Savoy  as  a  middle  power,  a  character  which 
practically  passed  from  it  with  the  loss  of  Vaud  and 
Bresse,  and  all  traces  of  which  are  now  sunk  in  the 
higher  but  less  interesting  character  of  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe.  From  Savoy  in  its  character  of  a 
middle  power,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  ancient 
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CHAP.  Burgundy,  we  naturally  pass  to  another  middle  power 
' — * — '  which  prolonged  the  existence  of  tlie  Burgundian 
name,  and  on  part  of  which,  though  not  on  a  part 
lying  within  its  Burgundian  possessions,  some  trace  of 
the  ancient  functions  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  is  still 
laid  by  the  needs  of  modern  European  policy. 

§  8.  The  Duchy  of  Burgundy  and  the  Low  Countries. 

Position  of         Among  all  the  powers  which  we  have  marked  as 
i>uke8of     having  for  their  special  characteristic  that  of  being 

Burgundy. 

middle  states,  the  one  which  came  most  nearly  to  an 
actual  revival  of  the  middle  states  of  earUer  days  was 
the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  under  the  Valois  Dukes.  A 
great  power  was  formed  whose  princes  held  no  part  of 
their  dominions  in  wholly  independent  sovereignty. 
Their  two-   In   practical  power   they  were    the  peers  of  their 

fold  vassal-  ^     .  ^  /  ^  . 

«ee-  Imperial   and   royal  neighbours ;    but   their   formal 

character  throughout  every  rood  of  their  possessions 
was  that  of  vassals  of  one  or  other  of  those  neighbours. 

Its  effectii.  Such  a  twofold  vassalage  naturally  suggested,  even 
more  strongly  than  vassalage  to  a  single  lord  could 
have  done,  the  thought  of  emancipation  from  all 
vassalage,  and  of  the  gathering  together  of  endless 
separate  fiefs  into  a  single  kingdom.  The  gradual 
acquisitions   of  earlier   princes,  especially   those   of 

Schemes      Philip  tlic   Good,  naturally   led  up  to   the   design, 

j^'ndian*^^  avowcd  by  his  son  Charles  the  Bold,  of  exchanging 
mg  cm.     ^j^^  ^j^^^  ^^  Duke  for  that  of  Eang.     The  memories  of 

the  older  Burgundian  and  Lotharingian  kingdoms  had 
no  doubt  a  share  in  shaping  the  schemes  of  a  prince 
who  possessed  so  large  a  share  of  the  provinces  which 
had  formed  those  kingdoms.  The  schemes  of  Charles, 
one  can  hardly  doubt,  looked  to  the  formation  of  a 
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realm  like  that  of  the  first  Lothar,  a  realm  stretching     chap. 
from  the  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean.     His  actual  ' — • — ' 
possessions,  at  their  greatest  extent,  formed  a  power 
to  which  Burgundy  gave  its  name,  but  which  was 
historically  at  least  as  much  Lotharingian  as  Burgun- 
dian.     And   though  this  actual  dominion  was  only  Historical 

^  "^     importance 

momentary,  no  power  ever  arose  which  fills  a  wider  **^nl^®jn"'" 
and  more  oecumenical  place  in  history  than  the  line  of  p®*®'* 
the  Valois  Dukes.     Their  power  connects  the  earliest 
settlement  of  the  European  states  with  the  latest.     It 
spans  a  thousand  years,  and  connects  the  division  of 
Verdun   with   the   last   treaty  that   guaranteed   the  i870. 
neutrality  of  Belgium.     The  growth  of  theii*  power 
was   directly  influenced  by  memories   of  the  early 
Carohngian  partitions;    and,  even  in  its  fall,  it  has 
itself  influenced  the  geography  and  politics  of  Europe 
ever    since.     As   a   Burgundian    power,   it  was   as 
ephemeral  as  all  other  Burgundian  powers  have  ever 
been.     As  a  Lotharingian  power,  it  abides  still  in  its 
efiects.     The  union  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Low  nistorrof 

.  the  Low 

Countries  under  a  single  prince,  and  that  a  prince  Countries, 
who  was  on  the  whole  foreign  to  the  Empire, 
strengthened  that  tendency  to  split  off*  from  the  Em- 
pire which  was  already  at  work  in  some  of  those 
lands.  Later  events  caused  them  to  split  ofi*  in  two 
bodies  instead  of  one.  This  last  tendency  became  so 
strong  that  a  modem  attempt  to  unite  them  broke 
down,  and  their  place  in  the  modem  polity  of  Europe 
is  that  of  two  distinct  kingdoms.     The  existence  of  Finairerait 

^  oftheBur- 

those  two  kingdoms  is  the  final  result  of  the  growth  gundian 

^     ^  ^  ^  dominion. 

of  the  Burgundian  power  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
And  by  leading  to  the  separation  of  the  northern 
Netherlands  from  the  Empire,  it  has  led  to  one  result 
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CHAP,     which  could  never  have  been  reckoned  on,  the  preser- 

VIII. 

— r-^  vation  of  one  branch  of  the  Low-Dutch  tongue  as  the 

Its  effect 

on  Ian-       acknowlcdgcd  literary  speech  of  an  independent  nation. 
Its  political  results  were  the  creation,  in  the  shape  of 
The  the  northern  Netherlands,  of  a  power  which  once  held 

landsTnd     a  great  place  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  of  the 
*^"™*     world,  and  the  slower  growth,  in  the  shape  of  the 
southern  Netherlands,  of  a  state  in  which  modem 
European  policy  still  acknowledges  the  character  of  a 
middle  kingdom.     As  the  neutral   confederation  of 
Switzerland  represents  the  middle  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy, so  the  neutral  kingdom  of  Belgium  represents 
the  middle  kingdom  of  Lotharingia. 
Ducal  Bur-         The  Duchv  of  Burffundy  which  gave  its  name  to 
^  the         the  Burgundian  power  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  that 
Kingdom,    one  amoug  the  many  lands  bearing  the  Burgundian 
name  which  lay  wholly  outside  the  Burgundian  king- 
dom of  the  Emperors.     This  Burgundy,  the  only  one 
which  has  kept  the  name  to  our  own  time,  the  duchy 
of  which  Dijon  is  the  capital,  never  was  a  fief  of  the 
Eastern  Kingdom  ;  it  never  was  a  fief  of  the  Empire 
after  the  final  separation.     It  always  acknowledged 
Two  lines     the  suprcmacy  of  the  kings  of  Laon  and  Paris.     By 
1082.  ^*'     these  last  the  duchy  was  twice  granted  in  fief  to  princes 
186S.  of  their  own  house,  once  in  the  eleventh  century  and 

once  in   the   fourteenth.     This  last  grant  was   the 
beginning  of  the  Dukes  of  the  house  of  Valois,  with 
the  growth  of  whose  power  we  have  now  to  deal. 
Union  of     Philip  the  Hardy,  the  first  Duke  of  this  Une,  obtained, 
and°Bu?-     by   his   marriage    with    Margaret    of   Flanders,  the 
^69.^'       counties   of    Flanders^  Artois,   Rhetel^  Atixerre^  and 
NeverSy  all  fiefs  of  the  crown  of  France,  together  with 
Thecoun^  the  Couutt/  Palatine  of  Burgundy  as  a  fief  of  the 
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Empire.     The  peculiar  position  of  the  Dukes  of  Bur-    chap. 

gundy  of  this  line  was  at  once  established  by  this  "■    »  '— 

marriage.     Duke  Philip  held  of  two  lords,  and  his  ^^^"^y- 

dominions  lay  in  two  distinct  masses.     The  two  Bur-  Two  masses 

•^  of  territory. 

gundies,  duchy  and  county,  and  the  county  of  Nevers, 
lay  geographically  together ;  Flanders  and  Artois  lay 
together  at  a  great  distance  ;  the  small  possession  of 
Ehetel  lay  again  between  the  two.  Any  princes 
who  held  such  a  territory  as  this  could  hardly  fail 
to  devote  their  main  poUcy  to  the  work  of  bringing 
about  the  geographical  union  of  their  scattered  pos- 
sessions. Nor  was  this  all.  The  possession  of  the  two 
Burgundies  made  their  common  sovereign  a  vassal  at 
once  of  France  and  of  the  Empire.  The  possession  of  Pontson  of 
Flanders,  Artois,  and  Rhetel  further  brought  him  into  ^^^ 
connexion  with  those  borderlands  of  the  Empire  and 
of  the  French  kingdom  where  the  authority  of  either 
overlord  was  weakest,  and  which  had  long  been 
tending  to  form  themselves  into  a  separate  poUtical 
system  distinct  alike  from  the  Empire  and  from  the 
kingdom.  The  results  of  this  complicated  position,  as 
worked  out,  whether  by  the  pruden<;e  of  PhiUp  the 
Good  or  by  the  daring  of  Charles  the  Bold,  form  the 
liistory  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  of  the  House  of 
Valois. 

The  lands  which  we  are  accustomed  to  group  to-  imperial 
gether  under  the  name  of  the  Netherlands  or  Low  Coun-  fiefs  in  th« 
tries  lay  mostly  within  the  bounds  of  the  Empire ;  but  lands, 
the  county  of  Flanders  had  always  been  a  fief  of 
France.     Part  however  of  the  dominions  of  its  counts,  Fief  of  the 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  their  dominions,  the  lands  Fuider^ 
of  Ahst  and  Waas^  were  held  of  the  Empire.     These  Empire, 
lands,  together   with    the  neighbouring  islands  of 
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CHAP.     Zealand^  formed  a  ground  of  endless  disputes  between 
"  ■    '  '—  the  Counts  of  Flanders  and  their  northern  nei<?hbours 

Zealand.  ^ 

County  of    the  Couuts  of  Hollaud.     This  last  county  gradually 

disentangles  itself  from  the  general  mass  of  the  Frisian 

lands  which  lie  along  the  whole  coast  from  the  mouth 

inioada  of    of  the  Schcld  to  the  mouth  of  the  Weser.     And  those 

1219, 1282.   great  inroads  of  the  sea  in  the  thirteenth  century 

which  gave  the  Zuyder-Zee  its  present  extent  helped 

to  give  the  county  a  natural  boundary,  and  to  part  it 

Dif«pnte8      off  from  the  Frisian  lands  to  the  north-east.     Towards 

tree  Fri-      the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  Friesland  west  of 

Mann, 

the  Zuyder-Zee  had  become  part  of  the  dominions  of 
indepen-  the  Counts.  The  land  immediately  east  of  the  gulf 
w«t  Fries-  established  its  freedom,  while  East  Friesland  passed 

land.  ^ 

1417-1447.   to  a  line  of  counts,  under  whom  its  fortunes  parted 

Countv  of  ^ 

East  t-riea-  off  from  thosc  of  the  Netherlands.     Part  of  its  later 

land. 

1454.  history  has  been  already  given  in  the  character  of  a 
more  purely  German  state.  Both  the  counts  and  the 
free  Frisians  had  also  dangerous  neighbours  in  the 

TV  Bishops  of  Utrecht^  the  great  ecclesiastical  princes  of 

BUhops  of  ^        ^    .  1        1     1 J  1  , 

Utrecht,  this  region,  who  held  a  large  temporal  sovereignty 
lying  apart  from  their  city  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
gulf  These  disputes  went  on,  as  also  disputes  with 
the  Dukes  of  Geldern,  without  any  final  settlement, 
almost  to  the  time  when  all  these  lands  began  to  be 
united  under  the  Burgundian  power.  But  before 
this  time,  the  Counts  of  Holland  had  become  closelv 
connected  with  lands  much  further  to  the  south. 
Among  a  number  of  states  in  this  region,  the  most 

Dachrof  powcrful  was  the  Duchy  of  Brabant^  which  repre- 
sented the  Duchy  of  the  Lower  Lotharingia,  and 
whose  princes  held  the  mark  of  Antwerp  and  the 
cities  of  BrtASselsj  Lowen  or  Louvaiuj  and  Mechlin. 
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To  the  south  of  them  lay  the  county  of  Henneqau  or    chap. 

.  VIII. 

Hainault     At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  this  - — r-^ 
county  was  joined  by  marriage  with  that  of  Holland.  Henne>au 
Holland  and  Hainault  were  thus  detached  possessions  "ni^«d  ^^th 

*■  Holland. 

of  a  common  prince,  with  Brabant  lying  between  them.  1299. 
South  of  Brabant  lay  the  small  mark  or  county  of  ^'*«>ur. 
Namur^  which,  without  being  united  to  Flanders,  was 
held  by  a  branch  of  the  princes  of  that  house. 

All  these  states,  though  their  princes  held  of  two  Common 
separate  overlords,  had  much  m  common,  and  were  theseuutw. 
well  fitted  to  be  worked  together  into  a  single  political 
system.     They  had  much  in  common  in  the  physical 
character  of  the  country,  and  in  the  unusual  number 
of  great  and  flourishing  cities  which  these  countries 
contained.     None  of  these  cities  reached   the   full  importance 
position  of  free  cities  of  the  Empire ;  but  their  wealth,  ties, 
and  the  degree  of  practical  independence  which  they 
possessed,  form  a  main  feature  in  the  history  of  the 
Low  Countries.     In  point  of  language,  the  northern 
part  of  these  states  spoke  various  dialects  of  Low- 
Dutch,  from  Flemish  to    Frisian ;    in  the  southern 
lands  of  Hainault,  Artois,  and  Namur,  the  language, 
though  not  French,  was  not  Teutonic,  but  an  inde- 
pendent Eomance  speech,  the  Walloon.     To  the  west  South- 
of  these  states  lay  another  group  of  small  principalities  group  of 
.   connected  with  the  former  greater  group  in  many 
ways,  but  not  so  closely  as  those  which  we  have  just 
gone  through.     The  great  ecclesiastical  principality 
of  Liittich  or  Liege,  lying   in   two   detached   parts,  B«hopric 
divided  the  lands  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  *^^^**^'*^'^- 
from  the  counties,  afterwards  duchies,  of  Luzelburg  Duchiwof 
or  Luxemburg  and  of  Limburg.      Of  these  the  more  bui^^'d 
distant  Limburg  passed  in  the  fourteenth  century  to     ™  ^^' 
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CHAP,     the  Dukes  of  Brabant.     Luxemburg    is   famous   as 
"  having  given  a  series  of  princes  to  the  kingdom  of 


Luxem- 

bur^a        Bohemia  and  to  the  Empire,  and  in  their  hands  it 

Duchjr.  ^ 

i3:*8.  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy.     Lastly,  to  the  north  of 

Luttich,  forming  a  connecting  link  between  this  group 
of  states  and  the  more  purely  Frisian  powers,  lay  the 

Gddem.  duchy  of  Geldem,  of  whose  quarters  the  most  north- 
ern part  stretched  to  the  Zuyder-Zee.  These  eastern 
states,  though  not  so  closely  connected  with  one 
another  as  those  to  the  west,  were  easily  led  into  the 

Middle       same  political  system.     Without  drawing  any  hard 

au  these      and  fast  line,  we  may  say  that  all  the  states  of  this 

states. 

region  formed,  if  not  yet  a  middle  state,  yet  a  middle 
system,  apart  alike  from  France  and  from  the  Empire, 
though  in  various  ways  connected  with  both.  Mainly 
Lnperial,  mainly  Teutonic,  they  were  not  wholly  so. 
Besides  the  homage  lawfully  due  to  France  from 
French       Flaudcrs  and  Artois,  French  influence  in  various  ways, 

influence.       ,-,.,,  i*i  11  1 

m  politics,  m  manners,  and  m  language,  had  made 
great  inroads  in  the  southern  Netherlands.  Brabant 
and  Hainault  had  practically  quite  as  much  to  do  with 
France  as  with  the  Empire.  And  this  French  in- 
fluence was  of  course  helped  by  the  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable region  in  the    south  was,  though  not   of 

WaUoon  French,  yet  not  of  Teutonic  speech.  Altogether, 
with  much  to  unite  them  to  the  great  powers  on 
either  side,  with  much  to  keep  them  apart  from  either 
of  them,  with  much  more  to  unite  them  to  one  another, 

Union  of     the  states  of  the  Netherlands  mijjht  almost  seem  to  be 

the  Nether-  .  . 

th**Dnk^*'  designed  by  nature  to  be  united  as  a  separate  power 

^''^nd'"       under  a  single  head.     Such  a  head  was  supphed  by 

the  princes  who  were  at  once  Dukes  of  Burgundy 

and  Counts  of  Flanders,  by  whom,  in  the  course  of 


REIGN  OF  PHILIP  THE  GOOD.  oOo 

the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  nearly  the  whole     chap. 

.  VIII. 

of  the  Netherlands  was  united  into  a  single  power   —  --^ 
which  was  to  be  presently  broken  into  two  by  the 
results  of  religious  divisions. 

Leaving  then  for  the  present  the  growth  and  fall 
of  the  Burgundian  power  in  the  lands  more  to  the 
south,  we  will  go  on  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the 
provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  were  united  under  the 
Valois  Dukes  and  their  Austrian  descendants.  Tlie 
great  increase  of  territory  in  this  region  was  made 
during  the  long  reign  of  Philip  the  Good.     His  first  Reiim  of 

5.  .  o         o  r      ^  Philip  the 

acquisition  was  the  county  of  Namur^  a  small  and  ^]?^,,,- 
outlying  district,  but  one  which,  as  small  and  outlying,  j^lj^i-ii-io 
would  still  more  strongly  suggest  the  rounding  ofi*  of 
the  scattered  territory.     A  series  of  marriages  and  u-i^-u.w. 
disputes  next  enabled  Philip  to  make  a  much  more 
important  extension  of  his  dominions.     Brabant  and  i^<^^- 
Limburg  had  passed    to   a  younger  branch  of  the 
Burgundian   house.      John,   Duke   of  Brabant,   the  his. 
cousin  of  Philip,  by   a   marriage    with   JacqueUne, 
Countess   of    Holland   and    Hainault,   united   those 
states  for  a  moment.     The  disputes  and  confusions 
which  followed  on  her  marriages  and  divorces  led 
to  the  annexation  of  her  territories  by  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  a  process  which   was  finally  concluded 
by  the  foriyaL  cession   of  her   dominions   by   Jac- 
queline.   Meanwhile  Philip  had  succeeded  to  Brabant  Brabant 

■*^  *^  and  Limr 

and  Limburg,  and  the  union  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  *^'w^»^- 
Hainault,  Zealand,   and   Holland,  together  made   a  Hoiian.i 

,  XT     1       T        T    "°*^  Hain- 

dommion  which  took  in  all  the  greatest  Netherland  auif. 
states,  and  formed  a  compact  mass  of  territory.     On 
this  presently  followed  a  great  acquisition  of  terri- 

.   VOL.  I.  X 
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VIII. 


The  ti>wn3 
on  the 
Somme. 
1435-1483. 


Recovered 
bv  France. 


France  re- 
f<i<;ns  the 
liomage  of 
Flanders 
and  Artois. 
1026. 


tory  which  was  more  strictly  French  than  the  fieft 
which  Philip  already  held  of  the  French  -crown  in 
Flanders  and  Artois.     The  Treaty  of  Arras,  by  which 
Phihp,  hitherto  the  ally  of  England  against  France, 
made  peace  with  his  western  overlord,  gave   him, 
under  the  form  of  mortgage,  the  lands  on  the  Somme. 
These  lands,  Ponthieu,  Vermandois^  Amiens^  and  Boii- 
logne^  had  once  been  largely  Teutonic,  but  they  were 
by  this  time   thoroughly   French.      Their    acquisi- 
tion  advanced   the  Burgundian  frontier  to   a   dan- 
gerous neighbourhood  to  Paris  on  this  side  *as  well  as 
on  the  side  of  the  Burgundian  ducliy.     It  had  the 
further  effect  of  keeping  the  small  continental  posses- 
sions which  England  still  held  at  Calais  and  Guines 
apart  from  the  French  territory.     During  the  reigns 
of  PhiUp  and  Charles  the  Bold,  the  continental  neigh- 
bour of  England  was  not  France  but  Burgundy.    But 
this  great  southern  dominion  was  not  lasting. .  The 
towns  on  the  Somme,  redeemed  and  again  recovered, 
passed  on  the  fall  of  Charles  the  Bold  once  more  into 
French  hands.      So   did   Artois   itself,  and,  though 
Artois  was  won  back,  Amiens  and  the  rest  were  not. 
Yet,  if  the  towns  on  the  Somme  had  stacyed  under  the 
rule  of  the  successive  masters  of  the  Low  Countries, 
it  might  by  this  time  have  seemed  as  natural  for 
Amiens  to  be  Belgian  as  it  now  seems  natural  for 
Cambray  and  Valenciennes  to  be  French.   The  Treaty 
of  Madrid  drew  a  definite  boundary.    France  gave  up 
the  ancient  claim  to  homage  from  Flanders  and  Artois, 
and  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  his  Burgundian,  or  rather  in 
his  Flemish,  character,  finally  gave  up  all  claim  to 
the  lands  on  the  Somme. 

The  south-western  frontier  was  thus  fixed;   but 
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meanwliile  the  new  state  had  advanced  in  other  direc-    chap. 

vxii. 

tions.     Philip's  last  great  acquisition  was  the  duchy  ^^^  — ' 
oi  Luxemburg.     He  now  possessed  the  greater  part  of  Lnxem- 
the  Netherlands ;  but  his  dominions  were  still  inter-  ^^^• 
sected    by   the   bishoprics    of  Utrecht  and  Luttich 
and  the  duchy  of  Geldern.     The  duchy  of  Geldern  Geidcm 

•^  "^  and  Zut- 

and  county  of  Zutphen  were  added  by  Charles  the  v^^- 
Bold.     But  they  formed  a  precarious  possession,  lost  ^'inaian- 
and  won  more  than  once,  down  to  their  final  annexa-  ^^^• 
tion  under   Charles  the  Fifth.      Of  the  two   great 
ecclesiatftical  principalities  by  which  the  Burgundian 
possessions  in  the  Netherlands  were  cut  asunder,  the 
bishopric  of  Luttich.  though  its  history  is  much  mixed  Bwhopnc 

f  '  D  J  of  Luttich 

up  with  that  of  the  Burgundian  Dukes,  and  though  n«^«r  an- 

D6X6U. 

it   came   largely   under   their  influence,   was   never 
formally  annexed.     But  the  temporal  principaUty  of  Annexa- 
the  Bishop  of  Utrecht  was  secularized  under  Charles  buhopric 

.  ,  of  Utrecht^ 

the.  Fifth.     Friesland.  the  Friesland  immediately  east  If^'^ij  ^n^i 

•^  Friesland, 

of  the  Zuyder-Zee,  had  already  been  reincorporated  ^^^^• 
ynih  the  dominions  of  the  prince  who  represented  th^ 
ancient  counts  of  Holland.     The  whole  Netherlands 
were  thus  brought  together  under  the  rule  of  Charles  Dominions 
the  Fifth.     They  were  united  with  the  far  distant  the  Fifth, 
county  of  Burgundy,  and  with  it  they  formed  the 
Burgundian  circle  in  the  new  division  of  the  Empire. 
The  bishopric  of  LUttich,  which  intersected  the  whole 
southern  part  of  the  country,  remained  in  the  circle 
of  Westfalia.      Seventeen   provinces,   each    keeping  Thewven 
much  of  separate  being,  were  united  under  a  single  vincca. 
prince,  and,  after  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  they  were 
free   from   any   pretensions  on  the  part   of  foreign 
powers.     The  Netherlands  formed  one  of  the  most 
compact  and  important  parts  of  the  scattered  do- 

x2 
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CHAP,    minions  of  the  Emperor  who  was  also  lord  of  Bur- 

VIIL 

* — • — '  gundy,  Castile,  and  Sicily.     But  the  final  union  of 

Their  sepa-  <-^  •' 

ration  from  thcsc  lauds  undcF  the  direct  dominion  of  an  Emperor 

the  Em-  ,  ,  '^ 

p»«-  at  once  led  to  their  practical  separation  from  the  Em- 

pire.   They  passed,  with  all  the  remaining  possessions 
rue  posses-  and  claims  of  the  Burgundian  house,  to  Philip  of 

sions  of  ox 

s^'ilE  ^  Spain,  and  they  were  reckoned  among  the  crowd  of 
1665.  distant  dependencies  which  had  come  under  the  rule 
of  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  In  Spanish 
hands  they  acted  less  as  a  middle  state  than  as  a 
power  which  helped  to  hem  in  France  on  both  sides. 
Had  the  great  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  ended  in  the 
final  liberation  of  the  whole  seventeen  provinces,  the 
middle  state  would  have  been  formed  in  its  full 
The  War  of  strength.     As  it  was,  the  work  of  the  War  of  Inde- 

iDdepen-  ^ 

I5e8^i609  P^^d^^ce  was  imperfect.  The  northern  provinces 
won  their  freedom  in  the  form  of  a  federal  common- 
wealth. The  southern  provinces  remained  depen- 
dencies of  Spain,  to  become  the  chosen  fighting 
ground  of  European  armies,  the  chosen  plaything 
of  European  diplomacy. 

The  end  of  the  long  war  of  independence  waged 
by  tlie  northern  provinces  was  the  establishment  of 

The  Seven    the  famous  federal  commonwealth  of  the  Seven  United 

United 

Provinces.  Provinces^  Holland^  Zealand^  Utrecht^  Gelderlandy  Over- 
Yssel,  Frieslandj  and  Groningen.  These  answered 
nearly  to  the  dominions  of  the  Counts  of  Holland  and 
Bishops  of  Utrecht  in  earlier  times.      But   besides 

Geideriand.  thcsc,  part  of  the  duchy  of  Gelde?m  formed  one  of 
the  United  Provinces,  while  its  southern  part  shared 
tl>e  fate  of  the  southern  provinces.  But,  besides  the 
United  Seven,  the  Confederation  also  kept  parts  of 
Brabant,  Geldem,  and  Flanders  as  common  posses- 
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sions.     The  power  thus  formed,  one  wliich  so  long     chap. 
held  an  European  importance  quite  disproportioned  ' — ^ — ' 
to  its  creographical  extent,  had  under  Burgundian  Fomaiin- 

,  ,  ,  dependence 

rule  become  practically  independent  of  the  Empire,  oftheEm- 
but  it  was  only  by  the  Peace  of  Westfalia  that  its  in-  ^^^• 
dependence  was  formally  acknowledged.  The  mari- 
time strength  of  the  Confederation  made  it  more  than 
an  European  power.  It  became  a  colonizing  power 
in  three  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  course  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  Seven  Pro-  colonies  of 

°.  ,  '  .  theXether- 

vinces  extended  their  dominion  over  many  points  on  lands, 
tlie  continent  of  India  and  over  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Ceylon^  over  the  great  equatorial  islands  of 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Moluccas,  over  many  points 
in  Guinea  and  southern  Africa,  and  over  part  of 
Guiana  in  South   America.     But   the  great  North  New 

^  KetherUmd 

American  settlement  of  New  Netherland  passed  to  p««se:»to 

^  England. 

England,  and   New  Amsterdam  became  New   York,  i^^- 
Singularly  enough,  this  great  power  never  had  any 
strict  geographical  name.     Netherlands  was  too  large.  No  red 
as  it  took  in  the  whole  of  the  Low  Countries  and  not  the  county, 
the  emancipated  provinces  only.     Holland  was  too 
small,   as   being   the   name   of   one   province   only, 
though  the  greatest.      And,  by  one  of  the  oddest 
cases  of  caprice   of  language,  in   common   English  Uaeofthe 
usage  the  name  of  the  whole  Teutonic  race  settled  -^^*- 
down  on  tliis  one  small  part  of  it,  and  the  men  of  the 
Seven  Provinces  came  to  be  exclusively  spoken  of  as 
Dutch. 

Meanwhile   the  southern  provinces,  the  greater  The  Span- 
part  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  with  Artois,  Hennegau  h^^s. 

167o— 1<06. 

or  Hainault,  Namur,  Limburg,  Luxembiirg,  and  the 
southern  part  of  Geldem — a  r^ion  taking  in  Antwerp 
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CHAP,     at  one  end  and  Cambrayat  the  other — remained  under 

VIII.  . 

^ — r-^  the  sovereignty  of  the  repre  entatives  of  the  Burgun- 
dian  Dukes.  That  is,  they  remained  an  outlying 
dependency  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  But  tlieir 
southern  frontier  was  open  to  constant  aggressions 

Dnnkirk      ou  the  part  of  Fraucc.     Dunkirk  indeed  was  for  a 

held  by 

Enffiaid.     moment  held  by  Emrland,  as  Calais  and  Boulogne  had 

165^-1668.  ^  ^  ^ 

ceMion  of    been  in  earlier  times.     By  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees 

parts  of  Ar-  -^  •' 

G«^°^   France  obtained  Arras  and  the  greater  part  of  Artois, 

^^^'        leaving  Saint  Omer  to  Spain.     France  also  began  to 

work  her  way  up  along  the  coast  of  Flanders,  taking 

Gravelines   by  virtue   of  the   treaty,  and   presently 

Dunkirk,     adding   Dunkirk   by  purchase  from  England.     The 

treaty  also  added  to  France  several  points  along  the 

frontiers  of  Hainault,   Liege,   and   Luxemburg,   in- 

Phiiippe-     eluding  the   detached  fortresses  of  Philippeville  and 

cnborg,       Marienhuro.  and  Thiomnlle  famous  in  far  earlier  days. 

Thionville.  .  . 

During  the  endless  wars  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth's 

reign,   the   boundary   fluctuated   with   each   treaty. 

Acquisitions  were  made  by  France  at  the  Treaty  of 

1668.         Aix-la-Chapelle,  some   of  which   were  surrendered, 

i,;77^         and  others  made,  by  the  Peace  of  Nimwegen.     At 

rix^by^e  last  the  boundary  was  finally  fixed  by  the  Peace  of 

Utrecht.      Utrecht  in  the  last  days  of  Lewis.     Part  of  Flanders 

and  Hainault  were  finallv  confirmed  to  France,  which 

thus   kept  LiUe^   Cambray^  and   Valenciennes.     Tlie 

The  Span-    provinccs   wliich   had   hitherto    been    Spanish   now 

ishNethtr-     ^  .    .  ^ 

lands  pass    passcd  to  the  only  surviving  branch  of  the  House  of 

to  Austria.     '  -^  ^       ^       ^ 

Austria,  that  which  reigned  in  the  archduchy  and 

supplied  the  hereditary  candidates  for  the  Empire. 

Annexed     The  first  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  added  the 

1792.         Austrian  Netherlands  to  France,  and  with  them  the 

bishopric  of  LUttich  which  still  bo  oddly  divided  them. 
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A  later  stage  of  the  days  of  confusion  chan^ifed  the    chap. 

,  ,  VIII. 

Seven  United  Provinces,  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  — ^-^ 
East  Friesland,  into  a  Kinqdom  of  HollancL  one  of  the  Kinifdom 

'  ^^  J  '  of  Holland. 

states  which  the  new  conqueror  carved  out  for  the  i^»*i-i«io. 
benefit  of  his  kinsfolk.     Presently  the  new  kingdom  Hoiund 

annexed  by 

was  incorporated  with  the  new  *  Empire,'  along  with  France. 

^  r        »  o  1810-1818. 

the  German  lands  to  the  north-east  of  it.  The  Cor- 
sican  had  at  last  carried  out  the  schemes  of  the  kings 
of  the  house  of  Valois,  and  the  whole  Burgundian 
heritage  formed  for  a  moment  part  of  France. 

At  the  general  settlement  of  Europe,  after  the 
long  wars  with  France,  the  restoration  of  the  Low 
Countries  as  a  middle  state  was  a  main  object.     This  Kingdom 

•^  of  the 

was  brought  about  by  the  union  of  the  whole  Ne-  Nether- 

therlands  into  a  single  kingdom  bearing  that  name,  ^^'i'*- 

The  southern  boundary  did  not  differ  greatly  from 

that  fixed  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.     As  in  the  case 

of  the  Savoyard  frontier,  France  kept  a  little  more  by  The  bound- 

the  arrangements  of  1814  than  she  finally  kept  by 

those  of  1815.     To  the  east,  East-Friesland  passed  to 

Hannover,  lea\dng  the  boundary  of  the  new  kingdom 

not  very  different  from  that  of  the  two  earlier  powers 

which  it  represented,  gaining  only  a^  small  territory 

on  the  banks  of  the  Maes.      But  the  bishopric  of  inct^rpora- 

,  tionuf  Lat- 

LUttich  was  incorporated  with  the  lands  which  it  had  tich. 
once  parted  asunder,  and  so  ceased  altogether  to  be 
German  ground.     The  new  king,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  entered  the  German  Confederation  in  his  charac- 
ter of  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg^  the  duchy  being  Grand 
somewhat  shortened  to  the  east  in  favour  of  Prussia,  i-uxem- 
Lastly,  after  fifteen  years  of  union,  the  new  kingdom 
again  split  asunder.     It  was  now  divided  intx)  tho 
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CHAP,     kinfifdom  of  the  Netherlands,  answerincr  to  the  old 
' — ^ — '   United    Provinces,   and   the   kin<rdom    of   Belgium, 
is^wsi**  ^^^^^^^ring  to  the  old  Spanish  or  Austrian  Nether- 
Loxem-      lands.     But  part  of  Limburg  remained  to  the  north - 
Tided.         ern  kingdom,  and  its   sovereign  also  kept  part  of 
Luxemburg,  as  a  distinct  state,  forming  part  of  the 
German   Confederation.     The   western   part  of  the 
duchy   formed   part   of   the   kingdom   of   Belgium. 
Later  events,  as  has   been  already   recorded,  have 
severed    the    last    tie   between    Germany   and    the 
1867.         Netherlands;    they   have    wiped   out   the  last   sur- 
vival of  the  days  when  the  Counts  of  Holland  and 
of  Luxemburg   were  alike   princes  of  the  German 
kingdom. 

Effects  of  The  above  may  pass  as  a  sketch  of  the  fluctuations 

dian  rule,  along  the  bordcrlaud  in  their  European  aspect.  It  is 
needless  to  go  through  every  small  shifting  of  frontier, 
or  to  recount  in  detail  the  history  of  small  border  prin- 
cipalities like  SatJit  Pol  and  Bouillon.  The  main  his- 
torical aspect  of  these  countries  is  their  tendency,  in 
all  ages,  to  form  somewhat  of  a  middle  system  between 
two  greater  powers  on  either  side  of  them.  The  gua- 
ranteed neutrality  of  Belgium  and  the  guaranteed  neu- 
trality of  Switzerland  are  alike  survivals  or  revivals 
— it  is  hard  to  say  which  they  should  be  called — of 
the  instinctive  feeling  which,  in  the  ninth  century, 
called  the  Lotharingian  kingdom  into  being.  The 
modern  form  of  this  thousand-year-old  idea  was  made 
possible  through  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  Dukes  of  the  house  of  Valois. 

The  real  historical  work  of  those  dukes  was  thus 
done  in  those  parts  of  their  dominions  from  which 
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they  did  not  take  their  name,  but  which  took  their     chap. 
name  from  them.     The  history  of  their  other  domi-  ' — • — ' 
nions  may  be  told  in  a  few  words ;  indeed  a  great  part 
of  it  has  been  told  already.     The  schemes  of  Charles  Schemes  of 

..,.  ,..  Chillies  the 

the  Bold  for  uniting  his  scattered  dommions  by  the  Bow. 
conquest  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  for  extending  the 
power  thus  formed  to  the  seaboard  of  the  royal  Bur- 
gundy, for  forming  in  short  a  middle  kingdom  stretch- 
ing from  the  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  acting  as  a 
barrier  ahke  between  France  and  Germany  and  be- 
tween France  and  Italy,  remained  mere  schemes. 
They  are  impprtant  only  as  showing  how  deeply  the 
idea  or  the  memory  of  a  middle  state  was  still  fixed 
in  men's  minds.  The  conquests  of  Charles  in  Lorraine, 
his  purchases  in  Elsass,  were  momentary  possessions 
which  hardly  touch  geography.  But  the  fall  of 
Charles,  by  causing  the  break-up  of  the  southern 
dominion  of  his  house,  helped  to  give  greater  impor- 
tance to  its  northern  dominion.  While  the  Nether- 
lands grew  together,  the  Burgundies  spUt  asunder. 
After  the  fall  of  Charles  the  fate  of  the  two  Burgun- 
dies was  much  the  same  as  the  fate  of  Flanders  and 
Artois.  Both  were  for  a  while  seized  by  France  ; 
but  the  county,  like  Artois,  was  afterwards  recovered 
for  a  season.  The  duchy  of  Burgundy  was  lost  for 
ever ;  the  county,  along  with  the  outlying  county  of 
Charolois,  remained  to  those  who  by  female  succes- 
sion represented  the  Burgundian  Dukes,  that  is  to 
Charles  the  Fifth  and  his  Spanish  son.  The  annexa- 
tion of  the  Burgundian  county,  and  with  it  of  the 
city  of  Besan9on,  by  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  has  been 
recorded  in  an  earlier  section. 
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CHAP. 

,  ^V^'  .  §  9.  The  Power  of  Austria. 

We  now  come  to  one  among  these  German  states 
which  have  parted  off  from  the  kingdom  of  Germany 
whose  course  has  been  widely  different  from  tlie  rest, 
and  whose  modern  European  importance  stands  on 
a  widely  different  level.  As  the  Lotharingian  and 
Frisian  lands  parted  off  on  the  north-west  of  the 
kingdom,  as  a  large  part  of  the  Swabian  lands  parted 
off  to  the  south-west  of  the  kingdom,  so  the  Eastern 
Markj  the  mark  of  Austria^  parted  off  no  less,  but 
orijriaof  with  widcly  different  consequences.  The  name  of 
oe>^terreich,  Aiistria^  Oesterrelck — Ostrich  as  our  forefathers  wrote 

AwttriiL, 

it — is,  naturally  enough,  a  common  name  for  the 
otherianda  castem  part  of  any  kingdom.  The  Frankish  kingdom 
of  the  Merwings  had  its  Austria ;  the  Italian  kingdom 
of  the  Lombards  had  its  Austria  also.  In  both  of 
these  cases  Austria^  the  positive  name  of  the  eastern 
land,  is  balanced  by  Neustria,  that  is  Not-Ausitria^ 
the  negative  name  of  the  western  land.  In  short 
the  division  comes  so  naturally  that  we  are  half 
inchned  to  wonder  that  the  name  was  never  given  in 
our  own  island  either  to  Essex  or  to  East-AngUa.  But, 
while  the  other  Austrias  have  passed  away,  the  Oester- 
reich^  the  Austria^  the  Eastern  mark,  of  the  German 
kingdom,  its  defence  against  the  Magyar  invader,  has 
lived  on  to  our  own  times.  It  has  not  only  lived  on, 
but  it  has  become  one  of  the  chief  European  powers. 
lt«  small  beginnings,  as  compared  with  the  other 
bearers  of  the  name,  are  shown  by  the  fact^that  it 
never  had  a  Neustria  to  balance  it ;  but  out  of  these 
small  beginnings  it  has  grown  to  a  height  which  has 
caused  all  other  bearers  of  the  name  to  be  forgotten. 
And  it  has  grown  by  a  process  to  which  it  would 
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be  hard  to  find  a  parallel.     The  Austrian  duchy  sup-    chap. 


VIII. 


plied  Germany  with  so  many  Kings,  and  Eome  with   ^ 

so  many  Emperors,  that  something  of  Imperial  cha-  pwiuon  of 

racter  seemed  to  cleave  to  the  duchy  itself.    Its  Dukes,  tnan 

power. 

in  resigning,  first,  the  crown  of  Germany,  and  then  all 
connexion  with  Germany,  have  carried  with  them  into 
their  new  position  the  titles  and  bearings  of  the  German 
Caesars.     The  power  which  bec^an  as  a  mark  aojainst  Union  with 

^  ^  ,     ^      ,         Hungary. 

the  Magyar  came  to  have  a  common  sovereign  with 
the  Magyar  kingdom ;  and  the  Austrian  duchy  and 
Magyar  kingdom,  each  drawing  with  it  a  crowd  of 
smaller  states  of  endless  nationalities,  have  figured 
together  in  the  face  of  modern  Europe  as  the  Austrian 
Empire  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  It  is 
not  easy,  in  drawing  a  map,  to  find  a  place  for  the 
'  Empire '  of  Austria.  The  Archduchy  is  there,  and  its  The  ao- 
sovereign  has  not  dropped  his  archiducal  title.  A  crowd  ?»«*  of 
of  kingdoms,  duchies,  counties,  and  lordships,  all  ac- 
knowledging the  sovereignty  of  the  same  prince,  are 
there  also.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  find  the  geographical 
})lace  of  an  *  Empire '  of  Austria,  as  distinct  from  the 
Archduchy.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  on  what 
principle  an  *  Empire '  of  Austria  can  be  understood 
as  taking  in  all  the  states  which  happen  to  own  the 
Hungarian  King  and  Austrian  Archduke  as  their  sove- 
reign. Nor  is  it  made  any  easier,  when,  as  would 
seem  to  be  the  present  official  use  of  the  name,  the 
'  Empire  of  Austria '  is  taken  to  mean  all  the  king- 
doms, duchies,  &c.,  held  by  the  Archduke  of  Austria 
in  some^  other  character  than  that  of  King  of  Hun- 
gary.^ The  matter  is  made  more  difficult  still  when 
we  remember  that  the  title  of  *  Hereditary  Emperor  of 

'  For  the  lands  ihtis  negatively,  and  onlj  negatively,  defined,  I 
once  suggested,  after  the  analogy  o(  I^etutrta,  the  name  oiNungary. 
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CHAP.     Austria  '  was  first  taken  while  its  bearer  was  still  King 


VIII. 


of  Germany  and  Roman  Emperor-elect.    But,  putting 
Union  of     questions  like  these  aside,  the  gradual  union  of  a  cjreat 

separate  ^  '  o  c 

sutes         number  of  states,  German  and  non-German,  under 

under  the  '  ' 

HSuSe."*  ^'^^  common  rule  of  the  archiducal  house  of  Austria, 
by  whatever  name  we  call  the  power  so  formed,  is  a 
great  fact  both  of  history  and  of  geography.  A 
number  of  states,  originally  independent  of  one  an- 
other, difiering  in  origin  and  language  and  everything 
that  makes  states  difier  from  one  another,  some  of 
them  members  of  the  former  Empire,  some  not,  have, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  come  *  together  to  form  a  power 
which  fills  a  large  space  in  modern  history  and  on  the 

Lack  of      modern  map.     But  it  is  a  power  which  is  altogether 

national 

unity.        lacking  in  national  unity.     It  is  a  power  which  is  not 

coextensive  with  any  nation,  but  which  takes  in  parts 

of  many  nations.     It  cannot  even  be  said  that  there 

is  a  dominant  nation  surrounded  by  subject  nations. 

German,      The  Magyar  nation  in  its  unity,  and  a  fi'agment  of  tlie 

and  other    German  nation,  stand  side  by  side  on  equal  terms, 

races.  '  j  a  ' 

while  Italians,  Eoumans,  and  Slaves  of  almost  every 
branch  of  the  Slavonic  race,  are  grouped  around 
No  strictiv  those  two.  There  is  no  federal  tie  ;  it  is  a  stretch  of 
language  to  apply  the  federal  name  to  the  present 
relation  between  the  two  chief  powers  of  Hungary  and 
Austria.  Nor  can  any  strictly  federal  tie  be  said  to 
unite  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Transsilvania,  Bohemia, 
Dalmatia,  Trent,  and  Galicia,  either  with  one  another 
or  with  the  Austrian  archduchy.  And  yet  these 
other  members  of  the  general  body  are  not  mere 
subject  provinces,  Uke  the  dominions  of  Old  Eome. 
The  same  prince  is  sovereign  of  a  crowd  of  separate 
states,  two  of  which  stand  out  prominently  as  centres 
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amonff  the  rest.      There  is    neither  national  unity,    chap. 
nor  federation,  nor  mere  subjection  of  one  land  or   — ^ — ' 
nation  to  another.     All  this  has  come  by  the  gradual 
union  by  various  means  of  many  crowns  upon  the 
same   brow.      The    result    is    an   anomalous   power  Anomalous 

nature  of 

which  has  nothing  else  exactly  like  it,  past  or  pre-  theAus- 
sent.  Powers  of  the  same  kind  have  existed  before.  po^«'- 
The  dominion  of  the  Angevins  in  Britanny  and  Gaul, 
the  dominion  of  the  Burgtmdian  Dukes  which  we 
have  just  been  describing,  have  much  in  common  with 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Austria.  But  these  powers 
lasted  only  for  two  or  three  reigns.  The  great  ano- 
maly of  the  Austrian  dominion  is  that  it  has  been 
enabled  to  maintain  itself,  in  one  shape  or  another,  for 
some  centuries.  But  the  very  anomaly  makes  the 
growth  of  such  a  power  a  more  curious  study. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Austrian  state  are  to  be  The  East- 
found  in  the  small  Mark  on  the  Danube,  lying  between 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  the  Duchy  of  Kamthen  or  Car- 
inthia.  It  appears  in  its  first  form  as  an  appendage 
to  Bavaria.^  This  mark  Frederick  Barbarossa  raised 
into  a  duchy,  under  its  first  duke  Henry  the  Second, 
and  it  was  enlarged  to  the  westward  at  the  expense  of 
Bavaria  by  the  addition  of  the  lands  above  the  Enns. 
Thus  was  formed  the  original  Duchy  of  Austria^  the  Duchy  of 

»      •^  Austria, 

duchy  of  the  Dukes  of  the  house  of  Babenberg.  It  had  ii^o. 
not  long  risen  to  ducal  rank  before  it  began  to  extend 
itself  at  the  expense  of  states  which  had  hitherto  been 
of  greater  moment  than  itself.  Itself  primarily  a  mark 
against  the  Magyar,  Austria  had  to  the  south  of  it 
the  lands  where  the  German  Kingdom  marched  at 

^  See  WaitZy  Deutsche  Yerfassungsgeschichte,  vii.  75. 
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Duchy  of 
Carinthia. 


DuchA'  of 

8tvrii, 

1180; 

united  to 

Austria, 

1192. 


Th^  county 
of  Gdrz. 


Ecclesiasti- 
cal position 
of  its 
Counts. 


once  upon  the  Magyar,  the  Slave,  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy.     Here  lay   the  great  Duchy  of  Carinthia, 
a  land   where  the  population  was  mainly  Slavonic, 
though  the  Slaves  on  this  frontier  had  been  brought 
into  much   earlier   and   more   thbrough    subjection 
to  the  German  Kings  than  the  Slaves  on  the  north- 
eastern fi'ontier.   At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 
duchy  of  Austria,  the  Carinthian  duchy  had  begun  to 
spUt  in  pieces,   and  its  northern  part,  hitherto  the 
Upper  Carinthian  Mark^  grew  into  the  Duchy  of  Stey- 
ermark  or  Styria.     Twelve  years  later,  Leopold  the 
Fifth  of  Austria  inherited  the  duchy  of  Styria,  a  duchy 
greater  than  his  .own,  by  the  will  of  its  duke  Ottokar. 
Carinthia  itself  went  on  as  a  separate  duchy ;  but  it 
now  took  in  only  a  narrow  territory  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  old  duchy,  and  that  broken  up  by 
outlying  possessions  of  the  archbishops  of  Salzburg 
and  other  ecclesiastical  lords.   To  the  south,  in  the  par- 
tially Slavonic  land  within  the  older  ItaUan  border,  in 
the  extreme  north-eastern  corner  of  what  had  been  the 
Lombard  Austria,  a  considerable  power  grew  up  in  the 
hands  of  the  counts  of  Gorz  or  Gorizia.  The  possessions 
of  these  counts  stretched,  though  not  continuously ,  from 
Tyrol  to  Istria,  and  their  influence  was  further  enlarged 
by  their  position  as  advocates  of  the  bishoprics  of  Treiit 
and  Brixen  and  of  the  more  famous  patriarchate  of 
Aquileia.      These  are  the  lands,  the  marchlands  of 
Germany  towards  its  eastern  and  south-eastern  neigh- 
bours, which  came  by  gradual  annexations  to  form  the 
German  possessions  of  the  Austrian  power.     But  the 
further  growth  of  that  power  did  not  begin  till  the 
duchy  itself  had  passed  away  to  the  hands  of  a  wholly 
new  line  of  princes. 
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The  first  change  was  one  which  brouf^ht  about  for  a     chap. 

.  .  .  VIII. 

moment  from  one  side  an  union  which  was  afterwards  ' -^ 

to  be  brought  about  in  a  more  lasting  shape  from  the  union  of 

•  1  mi  •  •  i»    A  •      1  1         Austria  and 

Other  side.    Tins  was  the  annexation  of  Austria  by  the  Bohemia, 
kingdom  of  Bohemia,     That  duchy  had  been  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  though  of  course  without  ceasing 
to  be  a  fief  of  the  Empire,  a  few  years  after  the  mark  of 
Austria  had  become  a  duchy.     The  death  of  the  last  Bohemia  % 

k  inj^om, 

duke  of  Austria  of  the  Babenberg  hue  led  to  a  disputed  nsd. 
succession  and  a  series  of  wars,  in  which  the  princes  of 
Bavaria,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  all  had  their  share. 
In  the  end,  between  marriage,  conquest,  and  royal  grant, 
Ottokar  king   of  Bohemia  obtained  the  duchies  of  ottokarof 
Austria  and  Styria,  and  a  few  years  later  he  further  annexes 

AuAtria 

added  Carinthia  by  the  bequest  of  its  Duke.     Thus  a  andstyna, 

•^  ^  ,  1252-1262. 

new  power  was  formed,  by  which  several  German  pf^**^^^*' 
states  came  into  the  power  of  a  Slavonic  king.     The 
power  of  that  king  for  a  moment  reached  the  Baltic  as 
well  as  the  Hadriatic ;  for  Ottokar  carried  his  arms  Great 
into  Prussia,  and  became  the  founder  of  Konigsherg.  ottokar. 
But  this  great  power  was  but  momentary.     Bohemia 
and  Austria  were  again  separated,  and  Austria,  with 
its  indefinite  mission  of  extension  over  so  many  lands, 
including  Bohemia  itself,  passed  to  a  house  sprung  from 
a  distant  part  of  Germany. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  European  beginnings  of  House  of 

Hababurg. 

the  second  House  of  Austria,  the  house  whose  name 
seems  to  have  become  inseparably  connected  with  the 
name  of  Austria,  though  the  spot  from  which  that  house 
drew  its  name  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  Austrian  pos- 
session. This  is  the  house  of  the  Counts  of  IJahsburg. 
They  took  this  name  from  their  castle  on  the  lower 
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course  of  the  Aar,  in  the  north-west  corner  of  tlie 
Aargau,  in  that  southern  Swabian  land  where  the  Old 
League  of  High  Germany  was  presently  to  arise,  and 
so  greatly  to  extend  itself  at  the  cost  of  the  power  of 
Habsburg.  By  an  union  of  the  lands  of  Habsburg 
with  those  of  the  Counts  of  Kyburg  and  Lemburg,  a 
considerable,  though  straggling,  dominion  was  formed. 
It  stretched  in  and  out  among  the  mountains  and  lakes, 
taking  in  Luzem,  and  forming  a  dangerous  neighbour 
to  the  free  city  of  Zurich.  Besides  these  lands,  tlie  same 
house  also  held  Upper  Elsass  with  the  title  of  Land- 
grave, a  dominion  separated  from  the  other  Swabian 
lands  of  the  house  by  the  territory  of  the  free  city  of 
Basel.  The  lord  of  this  great  Swabian  dominion,  the 
famous  Eudolf,  being  chosen  to  the  German  crown, 
and  having  broken  the  power  of  Ottokar,  bestowed  the 
duchies  of  Austria  and  Styria  on  his  son  Albert,  after- 
wards King.  Carinthia  at  first  formed  part  of  the  same 
grant ;  but  it  was  presently  granted  to  Meinhard  Count 
of  Gorz  and  Tyrol.  Gorz  passed  to  another  branch  of 
the  house  of  its  own  Counts.  Three  powers  were  thus 
formed  in  these  regions,  the  duchies  of  Austria  and 
Styria^  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  with  the  county  of 
Tyroly  and  the  county  of  Gorz, 

Thus  under  Albert  the  possessions  of  the  house  of 
Habsburg  were  large,  but  widely  scattered.  The  two 
newly  acquired  eastern  duchies  not  only  gave  its  princes 
their  highest  titles,  but  they  formed  a  compact  ter- 
ritory, well  suited  for  extension  northward  and  south- 
ward. But  among  the  outlying  Swabian  territories, 
though  some  parts  remained  to  the  Austrian  house 
down  to  the  end  of  the  German  Kingdom,  the  tendency 
was  to  diminish  and  gradually  to  part  off  altogether 
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from  Germany.     In  the  lands  south  of  the  Ehine  this     chap. 

.  .  ^  III. 

happened  through  union  with  the  Confederates ;  in  the   — r-^ 

Alsatian  lands  it  happened  at  a  later  stage  through 

French  annexation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  no  longer  needful  to  connexion 

.  of  Austria 

explain  that  the  hereditary  lands  of  the  House  of  Habs-  with  the 

*  ^  ^  Empire. 

burg  or  Austria  had  no  inherent  connexion  with  the 
German  Kingdom  and  Eoman  Empire  of  which  they 
were  fiefs,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  among  its 
fiefs.  They  were  further  connected  with  it  only  by  the 
accident  that,  from  Eudolf  onwards,  many  princes  of 
that  house  were  chosen  Kings,  and  that,  from  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  onwards,  all  the  Kings  were 
chosen  from  that  house  and  from  the  house  into  which 
it  merged  by  female  succession.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  to  explain  that  every  Em- 
peror was  not  Duke  of  Austria,  and  that  every  Duke  of 
Austria  was  not  Emperor.  But  it  may  be  needful  to 
explain  that  every  Duke  of  Austria  was  not  master  of 
the  whole  dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria.    The  di-  Divisions 

of  the 

visions,  the  reunions,  the  joint  reigns,  which  are  common  Aiwtrian 

dominions. 

to  the  House  of  Austria  with  other  German  princely 
houses,  become  at  once  more  important  and  more  puz- 
zling in  the  case  of  a  house  which  gradually  came  to 
stand  above  all  the  others  in  European  rank.  The 
caution  is  specially  needful  in  the  case  of  the  Swabian 
lands,  as  the  history  of  the  Confederates  is  liable  to  be 
greatly  misunderstood,  if  every  Duke  of  Austria  who 
appears  in  it  is  taken  for  the  sole  sovereign  of  the 
Austrian  dominions.  It  is  needless  here  to  go  through 
all  these  shiftings  between  princes  of  the  same  house. 
Through  all  changes  the  unity  of  the  house  and  its  pos- 
sessions was  maintained,  even  while  they  were  parted  out 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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CHAP,     or  held  in  common  by  different  members  of  the  house. 

VIII.  ^ 

^ — ' —  But  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  some  of  the 
Dukes  of  Austria  who  figure  in  the  history  of  Switzer- 
land were  rather  Landgraves  of  Elsass  or  Counts  of 
Tyrol  than  Dukes  of  Austria  in  any  practical  sense. 

The  fourteenth  and   fifteenth   centuries  may  be 
defined  as  a  time  during  which  the  Austrian  house  on 
the  whole  steadily  advanced  in  the  eastern  part  of  its 
dominions  and  steadily  fell  back  in  the  western.     But 
Acqui^i-      in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century  an  acquisition 
Carinthia     was  made  which,  without  makincr  them  absolutely  con- 
1885.         tinuous,  brought  them  into  something  more  like  geo- 
graphical connexion  with  one  another.     This  was  the 
acquisition  of  the  Duchy  of  Carinthia  and  County  of 
Tyrol^  the  latter  of  which  lands  lay  conveniently  be- 
Extent  of    twccu  the  Eastcm  and  Western  dominions  of  the  house, 
trian  terri-  Thcsc  uow  strctchcd  coutinuously  from  the  Bohemian 
frontier  to  Istria,  and  they  threw  out,  in  the  form  of 
Tyrol  and  the  Swabian  lands,  a  scattered,  but  nearly 
continuous,  territory  stretching  to  the  borders  of  Lor- 
raine and  the  county  of  Burgundy.     The  Austrian 
l)Ossessioiis  now  touched  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Hadri- 
atic  and  came  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the   Dal- 
matian Archipelago..   Somewhat  later  they  reached 
(^omraen.     the  luaiu   Hadriatic  itself,  when  the  city  of  Trieste^ 
Trieste,       h  itherto  disputed  between  the  commonwealth  of  Venice 
and  the  patriarchs  of  Aquileia,  commended  itself  to 
the  Austrian  Duke  Leopold  as  its  lord.     This  is  the 
same  Leopold  who  four  years  later  fell  at  Sempach. 
By  this  time  the  Swabian  possessions  of  the  house  had 
been  increased  north  of  the  Ehine,  while  south  of  the 
Rhine  the  Austrian  dominion  was  steadily  giving  way. 
The  Confederates  and  their  several  cantons  advanced 
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in  every  way,  by  purchase  and  conquest,  till,  after  the    chap. 
loss  of  Thurgau,  the  House  of  Austria  kept  nothing  ^~^ — ' 
south  of  the  Rhine  except  the  towns  known  as  the  J^^^^* 
Waldstddte, 

By  this  time  the  division  of  the  estates  of  the  house 
had  taken  a  more  lasting  shape.  One  branch  reigned 
in  Austria,  another  in  Carinthia  and  Styria,  a  third 
in  Tyrol  and  the  other  western  lands.  At  this  time 
begins  the  unbroken  series  of  Austrian  elections  to 
the  German  and  Imperial  crowns.  The  first  of  this  Albert  the 
line  was  Albert  the  Second,  Duke  of  Austria.  Then  kin^.  1437- 
Frederick  the  Third,  the  first  Emperor  of  the  House,  Frederick 

'  ^    ^  ^  '   the  Third, 

united   the  Austrian   and   Carinthian  duchies,   and  k>ng,i440; 

raised  Austria  to  the  unique  rank  of  an  Archduchy.  Jirciiduke 

Meanwhile,  Siegmund  Count  of  Tyrol  held  the  west-  Jj^"*'""' 

em  lands,  and  appears  as  Duke  of  Austria  in  Con-  cS*^*** 

federate  and  Burgundian  history.     He  there  figures  Ji^d^lm* 
as  the  prince  who  lost  Thurgau  to  the  Confederates 
and  who  mortgaged  his  Alsatian  lands  to  Charles 

the  Bold.     In  Maximilian  the  whole  possessions  of  the  Maxi- 

House  of  Austria  were  united.     But  by  this  time  the  Kinj^oftue 

•^  Romans, 

afiairs  of  the  purely  German  lands  wliich  had  hitherto  \4®^j 
formed  the  possessions  of  the  Austrian  house  had  begun  J,^^^^;  ^^ 
to  be  mixed  up  with  the  succession  to  lands  and  king-  E^Jl^J.r^,r!*^* 
doms  beyond  the  Empire,  and  with  lands  which,  though  B^p^nnhl)f 
technically  within  the  Empire,  had  a  distinct  being  of  witlTiflnds 
their  own.     In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century  tlie  Emp?re.**'* 
House  of  Austria,  hitherto  simply  one  of  the  chief 
German  princely  houses,  put  on  two  special  characters. 
It  became,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  house  which  succc«- 
exclusively  supplied  kings  and  Emperors  to  Germany  Austrian 
and  the  Empire.  And  it  became,  by  virtue  of  its  heredi-  Emperira. 
tary  possessions  rather  than  of  its  Imperial  position, 

T  2 
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CHAP,     one  of  the  chief  European  powers.     For  a  while  the 


greatest  of  European  powers,  it  has  remained  a  great 
European  power  down  to  our  own  time. 

The  special  feature  in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria from  the  fifteenth  century  onwards  is  its  connexion 
— a  connexion  more  than  once  broken,  but  still  con- 
stantly recurring  till  in  the  end  it  becomes  fully  perma- 
Dnion  with  ucut — ^with  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  within  the  Empire 
and  Hun-  and  with  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  beyond  its  bounds. 
These  kingdoms,  whose  elective  character  only  gradu- 
ally passed  away,  stand  distinguished  from  the  earUer 
and  more  strictly  German  possessions  of  the  house, 
which  are  distinctively  known  as  the  Hereditary  States. 
The  possession  of  these  kingdoms  has  given  the  Austrian 
power  its  special  character,  that  of  a  power  formed  by 
the  union  under  one  prince  of  several  .wholly  distinct 
nations  or  parts  of  nations  which  have  no  tie  beyond 
that  union.  The  Austrian  princes,  originally  purely 
German,  equally  in  their  Swabian  and  in  their  Austrian 
possessions,  had  already,  by  the  extension  of  their 
power  to  the  south,  obtained  some  Slavonic  and  some 
ItaUan-speaking  subjects.  Still,  as  a  power,  they  were 
purely  German.  But  in  the  period  which  begins  in 
the  fifteenth  and  goes  on  into  the  nineteenth  century. 
Various  ac-  wc  shall  scc  them  gradually  gathering  together,  some- 
«f  Austria,  times  gaimng,  sometimes  losmg — gammg  and  losing  by 
every  process,  warUke  and  peaceful,  by  which  territory 
can  be  gained  or  lost — a  crowd  of  kingdoms,  duchies, 
and  counties,  scattered  over  all  parts  of  Europe  from 
Flanders  to  Transsilvania.  But  it  is  the  acquisition  of 
the  two  crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  which,  above 
all  others,  gave  the  House  of  Austria  its  special  position 
as  a  middle  power,  a  power  belonging  at  once  to  the 
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system  of  Western  and  to  the  system  of  Eastern  Eu-  9^,^,^- 
rope.  Among  the  endless  shiftings  of  the  states  which  ^*- — ' — ' 
have  been  massed  together  under  the  rule  of  the  House 
of  Habsburg,  that  house  has  more  than  once  been 
at  the  same  moment  the  neighbour  of  the  Gaul  and 
the  neighbour  of  the  Turk ;  and  it  has  sometimes  found 
Gaul  and  Turk  arrayed  together  against  it.  Add  to 
all  this  that,  though  the  connexion  between  the  House 
of  Austria  and  the  Empire  was  a  purely  personal  one, 
renewed  in  each  generation  by  a  special  election,  stUl 
the  fact  that  so  many  kings  of  Hungary  and  archdukes 
of  Austria  were  chosen  Emperors  one  after  another, 
caused  the  house  itself,  after  the  Empire  was  abolished, 
to  look  in  the  eyes  of  many  like  a  continuation  of  the 
power  which  had  come  to  an  end.  The  pecuUar  posi- 
tion of  the  Austrian  house  could  hardly  have  been 
obtained  by  a  mere  union  of  Hungary,  Austria,  and 
the  other  states,  under  princes  none  of  whom  were 
raised  to  Imperial  rank.  Nor  could  it  have  been  ob- 
tained by  a  series  of  mere  dukes  of  Austria,  even 
though  they  had  been  chosen  Emperors  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  It  was  through  the  accidental  union 
under  one  sovereign  of  a  crowd  of  states  which  had  no 
natural  connexion  with  each  other,  and  through  the 
further  accident  that  the  Empire  itself  seemed  to  become 
a  possession  of  the  House,  that  the  House  of  Habsburg, 
and  its  representative  the  House  of  Lorraine,  have 
won  their  unique  position  among  European  powers. 

The  first  hints,  so  to  speak,  of  a  coming  union 
between  the  Hungarian  and  Bohemian  kingdoms  and 
the  Austrian  duchy  began,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  days 
of  Ottokar.  A  Bohemian  king  had  then  held  the  Austrian 
duchy,  while  a  Hungarian  king  had  for  a  moment  occu- 
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pied  part  of  Styria.  So  at  a  much  later  time,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Austrian  duchy 
bowed  for  a  moment  to  the  victorious  Hungarian  king 
Matthias  Corvinus.  But  the  later  form  which  the  union 
was  to  take  was  not  that  of  the  Bohemian  or  the  Hunga- 
rian reigning  over  Austria,  but  that  of  the  Austrian 
reigning  over  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  The  duchy  was 
not  to  be  added  to  either  of  the  kingdoms ;  but  both 
kingdoms  were  in  course  of  time  to  be  added  to  the 
duchy.  The  growth  of  both  Hungary  and  Bohemia  as 
kingdoms  will  be  spoken  of  elsewhere.  We  have  now 
to  deal  only  with  their  relations  to  the  Austrian  house. 
For  a  moment,  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  an 
Austrian  prince,  son  of  the  first  Austrian  King  of  Ger- 
many, was  actually  acknowledged  as  King  of  Bohemia. 
But  this  connexion  was  only  momentary.  The  first 
beginnings  of  anything  like  a  more  permanent  con- 
nexion begin  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  later.  The 
second^  Austrian  King  of  Germany  wore  both  the 
Hungarian  and  the  Bohemian  crowns  by  virtue  of  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Siegmund,  Emperor  and 
King.  The  steps  towards  the  union  of  the  various 
crowns  are  now  beginning.  Siegmund  was  the  third 
King  of  Bohemia  who  had  worn  the  crown  of  Germany, 
the  second  who  had  worn  the  crown  of  the  Empire. 
Under  his  son-in-law,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Austria, 
were  for  a  moment  united  with  the  German  crown ; 
in  the  next  reign,  as  we  have  seen,  begins  the  lasting 
connexion  between  Austria  and  the  Empire.  But  the 
Hungarian  and  Bohemian  kingdoms  parted  again. 
One  Austrian  King,  the  son  of  Albert,  reigned  at  least 
nominally  over  both  kingdoms,  as  well  as  over  the 
special  Austrian  duchy.    But  the  final  union  did  not 
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come  for  another  eighty  years,  a  period  diversified  by     chap. 
wliat  now  seems  a  survival  of  a  past  state  of  things,  j..^  ^^-^ 
the  momentary  dominion  of  Hungary  over  Austria,  j^^^g"^ 
By  this  time  the  Turk  was  threatening  and  conquering  14^457, 
on  the  Hungarian  and  Austrian  borders.    At  Mohacz 
Lewis,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  fell  before  the 
invaders.   His  Bohemian  kingdom  passed  to  Ferdinand  Ferdinanci, 

^  Archduke 

of  Austria,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  unless  we  except  ot  Austria, 

'  J  '  r      1519;  King 

the  momentary  choice  of  the  Winter  King,  the  Palatine  ^}^^^ 
Frederick,  the  Bohemian  crown  has  always  stayed  in  J^J  ^'^f^^^ 
the  House  of  Austria.     And  for  many  generations  it  {^™^* 
has  been  worn  by  the  actual  sovereign  of  the  Austrian  fi^J^is'^. 
archduchy.  ST' 

The  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  Hungary  was  of 
greater  importance.  It  put  the  Austrian  house  into  a 
wholly  new  position  ;  it  gave  it  its  later  character  of 
a  middle  state  between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 
The  duchy  had  begun  as  a  mark  against  the  Tura-  EAFectsof 
nian  and  heathen  invaders  of  earUer  times.  Those  ^ithHun- 
Turanian  and  heathen  invaders  had  now  long  settled 
down  into  a  Christian  kingdom  ;  they  had  taken  their 
place  among  the  foremost  champions  of  Christendom 
against  the  Turanian  and  Mahometan  invaders  who  had 
seized  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Caesars.  With  the 
crown  of  Hungary,  the  main  duty  of  the  Hungarian 
crown,  the  defence  of  Christendom  against  the  Ottoman,  MiMion 

a^rainst  the 

passed  to  the  Archdukes  and  Emperors  of  the  Austrian  Turk, 
house.      But  for  a  long  time  Hungary  was  a  most 
imperfect  and  precarious  possession  of  its  Austrian  xheAus- 

T7"  -n  -I  iiii»/»i        trian  kings 

Kings.     For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  in  Hun- 
election  of  Ferdinand,  his  rule  and  that  of  his  successors 
was  disputed  and  partial.     They  had  from  the  very  i526-i699. 
beginning   to   strive   against  rival  kings,  while   the 
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greater  part  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  lands  attached 
to  the  crown  was  either  held  by  the  Turk  himself 
or  by  princes  who  acknowledged  the  Turk  as  their 
superior  lord.  These  strictly  Hungarian  affairs,  as  well 
as  the  changes  on  the  frontier  towards  the  Turk,  will 
be  spoken  of  elsewhere.  It  was  not  till  the  eighteenth 
century  that  the  Austrian  Kings  were  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  Hungarian  kingdom  and  all  its 
dependencies. 

Meanwhile  the  Austrian  power  had  been  making 
advances  in  other  quarters.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  Austrian  possessions  at  the  north-east  of 
the  Hadriatic  were  greatly  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
the  county  of  Giirz  or  Gorizia^  and  the  fallen  city 
of  Aquileia.  The  wars  of  the  League  of  Cambray 
made  no  permanent  addition  to  Austrian  dominion  in 
tliis  quarter ;  but  the  master  of  Trieste,  Gorizia,  and 
Aquileia,  whose  territory  cut  off  Venice  from  her 
Istrian  possessions,  was  now  an  Italian  sovereign, 
though  his  Itahan  dominions  were,  as  Verona  and 
other  Itahan  lands  had  been  in  earlier  days,  now 
counted  as  part  of  Germany.  The  prince  of  the  Ger- 
man Austria  now  counted  part  of  the  elder  Lombard 
Austria  among  his  many  lordships.  Under  Charles 
tlie  Fifth  the  Italian  dominion  of  the  House  of 
Austria  grew,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  vast  extent. 
But  after  him  that  dominion  passed  away  alike  from 
the  Empire  and  the  German  branch  of  the  house, 
to  become  part  of  the  heritage  of  the  Austrian 
Kings  of  Spain.  It  was  not,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  either  an  Emperor  or  a  reigning  archduke 
again  obtained  any  territory  within  what  were  now 
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the  acknowledged  bounds  of  Italy.    The  fluctuations     chap. 

.  ,  ...  ^        VIII. 

of  Austrian  rule  in  Italy,  from  the  acquisition  of  ^ — ^ — ' 
the  Duchy  of  Milan  down  to  our  own  day,  have  been 
already  told  in  the  Italian  section.  Lombardy  and 
western  Venetia  are  now  again  Italian ;  but  an  Aus- 
trian sovereign  still  keeps  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  great  gulf.  He  still  keeps  Gorizia  and  Aquileia, 
Trieste  and  all  Istria,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dangerous 
way  which  his  frontier  still  stretches  on  Italian  ground 
in  the  land  of  Trent  and  Roveredo. 

These  last-named  possessions  still  abide  as  traces  of  Burgundian 
the  Austrian  advance  in  these  regions,  and  its  fluctua-  Maximi- 

°  '  lUnand 

tions  there  have  been  among  the  most  important  facts  ^wup. 
of  modern  history.  Another  series  of  Austrian  acquisi- 
tions in  the  West  of  Europe  have  altogether  passed 
away.  The  great  Burgundian  inheritance  passed  to  the 
House  of  Austria.  But  it  was  only  for  a  short  time,  in 
the  persons  of  Maximilian  and  his  son  Phihp,  that  it 
was  in  any  way  united  to  the  actual  Austrian  Arch- 
duchy. After  Charles  the  Fifth  the  Burgundian 
possessions  passed,  like  those  in  Italy,  to  the  Spanish 
branch  of  the  House,  and,  just  as  in  Italy,  it  was  not 
till  the  eighteenth  century  that  actual  Emperors  or  ThcAus- 

triim 

archdukes  again  reigned  over  a  part  of  the  Nether-  Nether- 

lands. 

lands.  Before  this  time  the  Alsatian  dominion  of  loss  of 
the  house  had  passed  away  to  France,  and  the  rem-  ***** 
nant  of  its  Swabian  possessions  passed  away,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  days  of  general  confusion.  The 
changes  of  Austrian  territory  in  Germany  during  that 
period  have  been  already  spoken  of.  The  Austrian 
acquisitions  in  Eastern  Europe  will  come  more  fully 
elsewhere  ;  but  a  word  must  be  given  to  them  here. 
Looking  at  the  House  of  Austria  simply  as  a  power, 
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without  reference  to  the  German  or  non-German 
character  of  its  dominions,  the  loss  of  Silesia  may  be 
looked  on  as  counterbalanced  by  the  territory  gained 
from  Poland  at  the  first  and  third  partitions.  The  first 
partition  gave  the  Austrian  House  a  territory  of  which 
the  greater  part  was  originally  Eussian  rather  than 
Polish,  and  in  which  the  old  Eussian  names  of  Halicz 
and  Vladimir  were  strangely  softened  into  a  Kingdom 
of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria.  The  third  partition  added 
Cracow  and  a  considerable  amount  of  strictly  Polish 
territory.  These  last  passed  away,  first  to  the  Duchy 
of  Warsaw,  and  then  to  the  restored  Kingdom  of 
Poland.  But  Galicia  has  been  kept,  and  it  has  been 
increased  in  our  day  by  the  seizure  of  the  republic  of 
Cracow.  These  lands  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Hungarian 
kingdom.  Parted  from  them  by  the  whole  extent  of 
that  kingdom,  and  adjoining  that  kingdom  at  its  south- 
west corner,  lie  the  coast  lands  of  Austria  on  the  Ha- 
driatic.  By  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio,  Austria  took 
Dalmatia  strictly  so  called,  and  the  other  Venetian 
possessions  as  far  south  as  Budua.  These  lands,  lost  in 
the  wars  with  France,  were  won  again  at  the  Peace, 
with  the  addition  of  Ragusa  and  its  territory. 


Rdgnof 


This  account  of  the  gains  and  losses  of  a  power 
which  has  gained  and  lost  in  so  many  quarters  is 
necessarily  somewhat  piecemeal.  It  may  be  well  then 
to  end  this  section  with  a  picture  of  the  Austrian 
power  as  it  stood  at  several  points  of  the  history  of 
the  last  century  and  a  half,  leaving  the  fluctuating 
frontier  towards  the  Turk  to  be  dealt  with  in  our 
survey  of  the  more  strictly  Eastern  lands. 

We  will  begin  at  a  date  when  we  come  across  a 
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sovereign  whose  position  is  often  strangely  misunder-  chap. 
stood,  the  Empress-Queen  Maria  Theresa — Queen  in  ;;— 7 — ' 
her  own  right  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  Empress  by  J?^^g^ 
the  election  of  her  husband  to  the  Imperial  Crown. 
The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  her  father  Charles  the 
Sixth  made  her  heiress  of  his  hereditary  states,  of  Herhcre- 
his  two  kingdoms,  and  of  his  Burgundian  and  Italian  dominiona. 
dominions.  That  is,  it  made  her  heiress,  within  the 
Empire,  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  with  its  depen- 
dencies of  Moravia  and  Silesia — of  the  archduchy  of 
Austria  with  the  duchies,  counties,  and  lordships  of 
Styria,  Carinthia,  Camiola,  Tyrol,  Gorizia,  and  Trieste 
— of  Constanz  and  a  few  other  outlying  Swabian 
points — as  also  of  Milan,  Mantua,  and  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  lands  which  it  needs  some  stretch, 
whether  of  memory  or  of  legal  fiction,  to  look  on  as 
being  then  in  any  sense  lands  of  the  Empire.  Beyond 
the  Empire,  in  its  widest  sense,  it  gave  her  the  King- 
dom of  Hungary  with  its  dependent  lands  of  Croatia, 
Slavonia,  and  Transsilvania  or  Siebenbllrgen.  These 
dominions,  lessened  by  the  loss  of  SUesia,  increased  by 
the  addition  of  Galicia,  she  handed  on  to  their  later 
Kmgs  and  Archdukes.  Her  marriage  transferring 
her  dominions,  indirectly  transferred  the  Empire  it- 
self, to  a  new  family,  the  House  of  Lorraine.  The 
husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  Francis,  who  had  ex- 
changed his  duchy  of  Lorraine  for  that  of  Tuscany, 
was  in  truth  the  first  Lotharingian  Emperor.  After 
him  came  three  Emperors  of  his  house,  under  the 
third  of  whom  the  succession  of  Augustus  and  Charles 
came  to  an  end. 

We  may  take  another  view  of  the  Austrian  terri-  Anstnan 

,  -----  .      •N  dominions 

tory  at  the  moment  when  the  French  power  m  Ger-  in  isu. 
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CHAP,     many  was  at  its  height.     The  Roman  Empire  and  the 


VIII. 


German  kingdom  had  now  come  to  an  end  ;  but  their 
last  sovereign  still,  with  whatever  meaning,  called 
himself  Emperor  of  his  archduchy,  though  without 
dropping  his  proper  title  of  Archduke.  From  this 
Newuaeof  time  the  word  Austria  has  gradually  come,  by   a 

the  name  ,  i 

AuMtria,  common  but  maccurate  usage,  to  take  in  all  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  House  of  Austria,  an  usage  which  dis- 
guises the  real  nature  of  the  Austrian  power,  and  sug- 
gests the  notion  that '  Austria '  is  a  nation  in  the  same 
sense  as  Germany  and  Italy,  and  not  simply  the  accu- 
mulation in  the  hands  of  a  single  man  of  territories 
which  have  no  natural  connexion.  Still,  as  all  the 
possessions  of  the  House  of  Austria  were  now  geogra- 
phically continuous,  it  became  more  natural  to  speak 
of  them  by  a  single  name  than  it  had  been  when  the 
dominions  of  that  house  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands 
lay  apart  from  the  great  mass  of  Austrian  territory. 
And  at  this  moment,  when  the  Empire  had  come  to 
an  end  and  when  the  German  Confederation  had  not 
yet  been  formed,  there  was  no  distinction  between 
German  and  non-German  lands.  The  '  Empire '  of 
Francis  the  Second  or  First,  as  it  stood  at  the  time  of 
Buonaparte's  greatest  power,  had,  as  compared  with 
the  hereditary  dominions  of  Maria  Theresa,  gone 
through  these  changes.  Tyrol  and  the  Swabian  lands 
had  passed  to  other  German  princes ;  Salzburg  had 
been  won  and  lost  again.  In  Italy  the  Venetian  pos- 
sessions had  been  won  and  lost,  and  they,  together 
with  the  older  Italian  possessions  of  Austria,  had 
passed  to  the  French  kingdom  of  Italy.  France  in 
her  own  name  had  encroached  on  the  Austrian  do- 
minions at  two  ends,  on  the  Ocean  and  on  the  Hadri- 
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atic.     She  had  absorbed  the  Austrian  Netherlands  at    chap. 

VIII. 

one  corner,  the  newly  won  Austrian  territory  in  * — -— -^ 
Dalmatia  and  Istria  at  another.  These  last  first 
formed  parts  of  the  French  kingdom  of  Italy ;  after- 
wards, together  with  parts  of  Carinthia  and  Carniola 
and  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom  of  Croatia,  they  were 
fully  united  with  the  French  Empire  under  the  name 
of  the  lUyrian  Provinces.  Ulyrian  they  were  in  the 
widest  and  most  purely  geographical  sense  of  that 
name.  But  this  use  of  the  Dlyrian  name  was  confus- 
ing and  misleading,  as  tending  to  put  out  of  sight 
that  the  true  representatives  of  the  old  Dlyrian  race 
dwell  to  the  south,  not  only  of  Carinthia  and  Carniola, 
Init  of  Dalmatia  itself.  The  loss  of  the  Austrian  pos- 
sessions in  this  quarter  brought  back  the  new  Austrian 
'  Empire '  to  the  condition  of  the  original  Austrian 
duchy.  It  became  a  wholly  inland  dominion,  with- 
out an  inch  of  seacoast  anywhere. 

We  have  already  seen  how  Austria  won  back  her  Austria  at 

the  peace. 

lost  Italian  and  Dalmatian  territory,  and  so  much  of  1814-6. 
her  lost  German  territory  as  was  geographically  con- 
tinuous. Released  from  her  inland  prison,  provided 
again  with  a  great  seaboard  on  both  sides  of  the 
Hadriatic,  she  now  refused  to  Eagusa  the  restoration  RagnBaand 
of  her  freedom,  and  filched  from  Montenegro  her 
hard-won  haven  of  Cattaro.  The  recovered  lands 
formed,  in  the  new  nomenclature  of  the  Austrian  pos- 
sessions, the  kingdoms  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  of 
Ulyria,  and  of  Dalmatia.  The  last  was  an  ancient 
title  of  the  Hungarian  crown.  The  Kingdom  of 
Ulyria  was  a  continuation  of  the  afiected  nomen- 
clature which  had  been  bestowed  on  the  lands  which 
formed  it  under  their  French  occupation.     We  have 
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CHAP,     already  traced  the  driving  out  of  the  Austrian  power 

' — r-^  from   Lombardy  and  Venetia,  its  momentary  joint 

possession    in    Sleswick,   Holstein,  and    Lauenburg. 

Cracow,      The  only  other  actual  chanofe  of  frontier  has  been 

the   annexation    of    the    inland    commonwealth    of 

Cracow,  to  match  the  annexation  of  the  sea- faring 

commonwealth  of  Bagusa.     The  movement  of  1848 

SeMration   Separated  Hungary  for  a  moment  from  the  Austrian 

gaiy,  184S.  powcr.     Wou  back,  partly  by  Russian  help,  partly  by 

Recovery  of  the  arms  of  her  own  Slavonic  subjects,  the  Magyar 

18*9.     '    kingdom  remained  crushed  till  Austria  was  shut  out 

alike  from  Germany  and  from  Italy.     Then  arose  the 

present  system,  the  so-called  dualism^  the  theory  ol 

Auiitro-      wliich  is  that  the  '  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy '  con- 

Monarehy,   sists  of  two  statcs  uudcr  a  common  sovereicm.     Bv 

1867  c  J 

an  odd  turning  about  of  meanings,  Austria,  once 
really  the  Oesterreich,  the  Eastern  land,  of  Germany, 
has  become  in  truth  the  Western  land,  the  Neustria^ 
of  the  new  arrangement.  With  the  Hungarian  king- 
dom are  grouped  the  principality  of  Transsilvania 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Slavonia  and  Croatia.  The 
Austrian  state  is  made  up  of  Austria  itself — the  arch- 
duchy with  the  addition  of  Salzburg — the  duchy  of 
Styria^  the  county  of  Tyrol^  the  kingdoms  of  Bohemia^ 
Galicia  and  Lodomeria^  Ulyria,  and  Dalmatia  with 
Ragusa  and  Cattaro.     These  last  lands  are  not  con- 

Mod^m  tinuous.  Thus  two  states  are  formed.  In  one  the 
dominant  German  duchy  has  Slavonic  lands  on  each 

Modern  sidc  of  it,  and  an  Italian  fringe  on  its  coast.  In  the 
otlier  state,  the  ruling  Magyar  holds  also  among  the 
subjects  of  his  crown  the  Slave,  the  Rouman,  and  tlie 
outl}4ng  Saxon  of  SiebenbUrgen.  Add  to  tliis  that 
the  latest  arrangements  of  all   have   added  to   the 
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Austrian  dominions,  under  the  diplomatic  phrase  of    chap. 
'  administration/  the  Slavonic  lands  of  Herzegovina  -^ — r-^ 
2Lnd  Bosnia^  while  the  kingdom  of  Dalmatia  is  increased  na,  Bosnia, 

and  Spixza, 

by  the  harbour  of  Spizza.  A  power  like  this,  which  i878. 
rests  on  no  national  basis,  is  simply  the  estate  of  a  par- 
ticular family,  patched  together  during  a  space  of  six 
hundred  years  by  this  and  that  grant,  this  and  that 
marriage,  this  and  that  treaty,  is  surely  an  anachron- 
ism on  the  face  of  modern  Eilrope.  Germany  and 
Italy  are  nations  as  well  as  powers.  Austria,  changed 
from  the  Austria  of  Germany  into  the  Neusttna  of 
Hungary,  is  simply  a  name  without  a  meaning. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  geographical 
changes  of  the  three  Imperial  kingdoms,  and  of  the 
states  and  powers  which  were  formed  by  parts  of  those 
kingdoms  falling  away,  and  in  some  cases  uniting 
themselves  with  lands  beyond  the  Empire.  They 
have  all  to  some  extent  kept  a  common  history  down 
to  our  own  time.  We  have  now  to  turn  to  another 
land  which  parted  off  from  the  Empire  in  like  manner, 
but  which  parted  off  so  early  as  to  become  a  wholly 
separate  and  rival  land,  with  an  altogether  indepen- 
dent history  of  its  own. 


33(5 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  KINGDOM   OP  FRANCE. 


CHAP.    The  process  by  which  a  great  power  grew  up  to  the 


IX, 


'  west  of  the  Western  Empire  has  something  in  com- 
|rowth  of  mon  with  the  process  by  which  the  powers  spoken 
of  in  the  later  sections  of  the  last  Chapter  spht  off 
from  the  Western  Empire.  As  in  the  case  of  Swit- 
zerland and  the  United  Provinces,  so  in  the  case  of 
France,  a  land  which  had  formed  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  Charles  the  Great  became  independent  of 
Compari-     his  succcssors.     As  in  the  case  of  Austria  to  the  east, 

8on  with 

Austria.      SO  in  the  case   of  France  to  the  west,  a  duchy  of 

the  old  Empire  grew  into  a  power  distinct  from  the 

Empire,  and  tried  to  attach  to  itself  the  old  Imperial 

titles  and  traditions.     But  there   is  more   than  one 

Different     point   of  difference   between   the   two  cases.     As  a 

the  Aui-     matter  of  geography,  the  power  of  the  Austrian  house 

tnan  and 

the  French  has  for  somc  ccnturies  largely  rested  on  the  possession 
of  dominions  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Carol- 
ingian  Empire,  while  it  has  been  only  for  a  moment, 
and  that  chiefly  by  the  annexation  of  territory  from 
Austria  itself,  that  France  has  ever  held  any  European 

Difference    posscssious  bcyoud  the  Carohngian  frontier.^   But  the 

in  the  pro-  ^•  n*  t»it  i»  a 

ccMof        true  difference  lies  m  the  date  and  circumstances  of 

separation.  i        n  • 

the  separation.     The  Swabian,  Lotharingian,  Frisian, 

*  Namely  in  the  Illyrian  Provinces  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 
See  above,  p.  333. 
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and   Austrian  lands  which  gradually  split  off  from     chap. 
the  Empire  to  form  distinct  states  split  off  after  the   —  *  — • 
Empire  had  been  finally  annexed   to  the  crown  of  powJn*  ^"^ 
Germany,  indeed  after  Germany  and  the  Empire  had  atur  the 

1  •  -r*         -n  Empire  has 

come  to  mean  nearly  the  same  thmj?.     But  France  ^>i'come 

German. 

can  hardly  be  said  to  have  split  off  from  the  German 
kingdom  or  from  the  Empire  itself.  The  first  prince 
of  the  Western  Francia  who  bore  the  kuigly  title 
was  indeed  the  man  of  the  King  of  the  East-Franks.^ 
But  no  lasting  relation,  such  as  afterwards  bound  the 
princes  of  the  Empire  to  its  head,  sprang^  out  of  his 
homage.  Again  from  887  to  963  the  Imperial  dignity 
was  not  finally  attached  to  any  one  kingdom.  It 
fluctuated  between  Germany  and  Italy ;  it  might 
have  passed  to  Burgundy;  it  might  have  passed  to 
Karolingia,  as  it  had  once  already  done  in  the  person 
of  Charles  the  Bald.  The  truer  way  of  putting  the  The 
matter  is  to  say  that  in  887  the  Empire  spUt  up  into  div/uea 
four  kinj^doms,  of  which  three  came  together  aj^ain,  kingdoms 

.  .  1  mi  of  Which 

and  formed  the  Empire  m  a  new  shape.     The  fourtli  three  arc 

kingdom  remained  separate  ;  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  ^n*.^^^* 

have  split  off  from  the  Empire,  but  its  separation 

hindered  the  full  reconstruction  of  the  Empire.     It 

has  had  a  distinct  history,  a  history  which  made  it 

the  special  rival  of  the  Empire.    This  was  Karolimjia^ 

the  kingdom  of  the  West-Franks,  to  wliich,  through 

the  results  of  the  change   of  dynasty  in  9&7,  the  Karoiinpia 

__  recfivesthc 

name  of  France  gradually  came  to  be  applied.  nameoi 

But  there   is  yet  another  distinction  of  greater 
practical  importance.     France  was  so  early  detached  France  a 
from  the  rest  of  the  elder  Frankish  dominions  that  it  weii  a»  a 

power. 

was  able  to  form  from  the  first  a  nation  as  well  as  a 

1  See  above,  p.  143. 
VOL.  I.  Z 
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distinct. 
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CHAP. 

IX. 


power.  Its  separation  happened  at  the  time  when  the 
European  nations  were  forming.  The  other  powers 
did  not  split  off  till  long  after  those  nations  were 
formed,  and  they  did  not  in  any  strict  sense  form 
nations.  But  France  is  a  nation  in  the  fullest  sense. 
Its  history  is  therefore  different  from  the  history  of 
Austria,  of  Burgundy,  of  Switzerland,  or  even  of 
Italy.  As  a  state  which  had  become  wholly  distinct 
from  the  Empire,  which  was  commonly  the  rival  and 
enemy  of  the  Empire,  which  largely  grew  at  the 
expense  of  the  Empire,  above  all,  as  a  state  which 
won  for  itself  a  most  distinct  national  being,  France 
fully  deserves  a  chapter,  and  not  a  mere  section.  Still 
that  chapter  is  in  some  sort  an  appendage  to  that 
which  deals  T^dth  the  Imperial  kingdoms  of  the  West. 
It  naturally  follows  on  our  survey  of  those  kingdoms, 
before  we  go  on  further  to  deal  with  the  European 
powers  which  arose  out  of  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Empire  of  the  East. 


Extent  of 
tlie  mval 
domain  at 
Ibe  acces- 
sion of  the 
Parisian 
house. 
967, 


We  left  Karohngia  or  the  Western  Kingdom  at 
tliat  point  where  the  modem  French  state  took  its 
real  beginning  under  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Paris. 
Their  duchy  of  France  had  since  its  foundation  been 
cut  short  by  the  great  grant  of  Normandy,  and  by 
the  practical  independence  which  had  been  won  by 
the  counts  of  Anjim^  Maine^  and  Chartres,  By  their 
election  to  the  kingdom,  the  Dukes  of  the  French 
added  to  their  duchy  the  small  territory  which  up  to 
that  lime  had  still  been  in  the  immediate-  possession 
of  the  West-Frankish  Kings  at  Laon.  And,  with  the 
crown  and  the  immediate  territory  of  those  kings, 
the  French  kings  at  Paris  also  inherited  their  claim 
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to  superiority  over  all  the  states  which  had  arisen     chap. 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Western  Kingdom.     But  — ^ — ' 
the  name  France,  as  it  was  used  in  the  times  with  Definition 

of  the  word 

which  we   are   dealing,   means  only  the  immediate  France. 
territory  of  the  King.     The  use  of  the  name  spreads  Two  fonn« 
with  every  increase  of  that  territory,  whether  that  annexation 
increase  was  made  by  the  incorporation  of  a  fief  or  the  French 

crown  and 

by  the  annexation  of  territory  wholly  foreign  to  the  jjjfgf •  ^' 
kingdom.  And  this  constantly  widening  appUcation  ^jJ^^S^^^® 
of  the  name  is  as  strictly  accurate  in  the  case  of 
France  as  it  is  maccurate  in  the  case  of  Austria. 
Every  land  permanently  annexed  by  the  sovereigns  of 
France  has  sooner  or  later  really  become  French  ;  but 
the  lands  annexed  by  the  sovereigns  of  Austria  show 
no  tendency  to  become  Austrian.  But  the  two  pro- 
cesses of  incorporating  fiefs  of  the  French  crown  and 
of  annexing  lands  with  which  the  French  crown  had 
nothing  to  do  must  be  carefully  distinguished.  Both 
went  on  side  by  side  for  some  centuries  ;  but  the  in- 
corporation of  the  vassal  states  naturally  began  before 
the  annexation  of  altogether  foreign  territory. 

Among  the  fiefs  which  were  gradually  annexed  a  various 
distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  great  princes  ^^idations. 
who  were  really  national   chiefs  owing  an  external 
homage  to  the  French  crown,  and  the  lesser  counts 
whose  dominions  had  been  cut  ofl*  from  the  original 
duchy  of  France.     And  a  distinction  must  be  again 
drawn  between  these  last  and  the  immediate  tenants 
of  the  Crown  within  its  own  domains,  vassals  of  the  The  f^reat 
Duke  as  well  as  of  the   King.     To   the   first   class  ^*" 
belong  the  Dukes  and  Counts  of  Burgundy,  Aquitaine, 
Toulouse,  and  Flanders  ;  to  the  second  the  Counts  of 
Anjou,  ChartreSf  and  Champagne.     Historically,  Nor- 

X  2 
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CHAP,     rnandy  belongs  to  the  second  class,  as  the  original 


'^ — *^ — '  errant   to   Eolf  was   undoubtedly   cut   off  from  the 

Sp*cial  ^  '^. 

characterof  Frcuch  duchv.  But  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
Norman  duchy  made  it  a  truly  national  state,  owing 
to  the  French  crown  the  merest  external  homafje. 

Brit-anny.  Britauny^  yet  more  distinct  in  every  way,  was  held 
to  owe   its  immediate  homage   to  the  Duke  of  the 

The  Twelve  Normaus.     The   so-called   Twelve   Peers   of  France 

Peerv 

seem  to  have  been  devised  by  PhiHp  Augustus  out 
of  the  romances  of  Charlemaj^ne ;  but  the  selection 
sliows  wlio  were  looked  on  as  the  greatest  vassals  of 
tlie  crown  in  his  day.  The  six  lay  peers  were  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Normandy,  and  Aquitaine,  the 
Counts  of  Flanders,  Toulouse,  and  Champagne.  This 
Cham-        last  was  the  only  one  of  the  six  who  could  not  be 

pagne.  , 

looked  upon  as  a  national  sovereign.  His  dominions 
were  French  in  a  sense  in  which  Normandy  or  Aqui- 
taine could  not  be  called  French.  The  six  ecclesias- 
tical peers  offer  a  marked  contrast  to  the  ecclesiastical 
Different     clcctoTs  of  the  Empire.    The  German  bishops  became 

position  of  .  .  ^ 

the  bishops  princes,  holding  directly  of  the  Empire.  But  the 
yP^^  bishops  A\^thin  the  dominions  of  the  great  vassals  of 
kingdom.  ^]^^  French  crown  were  the  subjects  of  their  imme- 
diate sovereigns.  The  Archbishop  of  Eouen  or  the 
Archbishop  of  Bourdeaux  stood  in  no  relation  to  the 
King  of  the  French.  The  ecclesiastical  peerage  of 
France  consisted  only  of  certain  bishops  who  were 
immediate  vassals  of  the  King  in  his  cliaracter  of 
King,  among  whom  was  only  one  prelate  of  the  first 
rank,  the  Archbishop  and  Duke  of  Rheims.  The 
otliers  were  the  Bishops  and  Dukes  of  Langres  and 
Laon^  and  the  Bishops  and  Counts  of  Beauvais^  Noyonj 
and  Chdlons.     As  the  bishops  within  the  dominions 
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of  the  great  feudatories  had  no  claim  to  rank  as 
peers  of  the  kingdom,  neither  had  those  prelates  who 
were  actually  within  the  King's  immediate  territory, 
vassals  therefore  of  the  Duke  of  the  French  as  well 
as  of  the  King.  Thus  the  Bishop  of  Paris  and  his 
metropolitan  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  had  no  place 
among  the  twelve  peers. 

§  1.  Incorporation  of  the  Vassal  States. 

At  the  accession  of  the  Parisian  dynasty,  the  royal 
domain  took  in  the  greater  part  of  the  later  Isle  of 
France,  the  territory  to  which  the  old  name  specially 
clung,  the  greater  part  of  the  later  government  of 
Orleans,  besides  some  outlying  fiefs  holding  imme- 
diately of  the  Ejng.  Within  this  territory  the  counties  Chief  ya»- 
of  Clermont,  Dreux,  Moulins,  Valois,  and  the  Gatinois,  the  myai 

aomain. 

are  of  the  greatest  historical  importance.  Two  of  the 
great  rivers  of  Gaul,  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  flowed 
through  the  royal  dominions ;  but  the  King  was 
wholly  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  the  great  feudatories 
who  commanded  the  lower  course  of  the  rivers.  The 
coast  of  the  Channel  was   held   by   the  princes  of  suteson 

^  ^  theChan- 

Britanny,  Normandy,  and  Flanders,  and  the  smaller  neiand 
county  of  Ponthieu,   which   lay  between  Normandy 
and  Flanders  and  fluctuated  in  its  homage  between 
the  two.     The  ocean  coast  was  held  by  the  rulers  of  <«  the 

Ocean; 

Britanny,  of  Poitou  and  Aquitaine  united  under  a 
single  sovereign,  and  of  Gascony  to  the  south  of 
them.     That  part  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  which  on  the 

Mediterrs- 

nominally  belonged  to  the   Western  Kingdom  was  neancoa^it. 
held  by  the  counts  of  Toulouse  and  Barcelona,     Of  Neighbour 

of  the  royal 

these   great  feudatories,    the  princes  of   Flanders,  domtin. 
Burgundy,  Normandy,  and  Champagne,  were  all  im- 
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CHAP,     mediate  neighbours  of  the  King.     To  the  west  of  the 

' — r-^-^  royal  domain  lay  several  states  of  the   second  rank 

which  played  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  France  and 

Chartres      Normandv.    These  were  the  counties  of  Chartres  and 

and  BI018.  •' 

1125-1162.   Slois^  which  were  for  a  while  united  with  Champagne. 

Beyond  these,  besides  some  smaller  counties,  were 

Anjonand    Atijou  and  Touraiue.  and  Maine,  the  borderland  of 

Touraine  -^  '  ' 

Mited  Normandy  and  Anjou.  Thus  surrounded  by  their 
Maine.  owu  vassals,  the  early  Kings  of  the  house  of  Paris 
had  far  less  dealings  with  powers  beyond  their  own 
kingdom  than  their  Karolingian  predecessors.  They 
were  thus  able  to  make  themselves  the  great  power 
of  Gaul  before  they  stood  forth  on  a  wider  field  as 
one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 
The  king-  As  regards  their  extent  of  territory,  the  Kincfs  of 

domsmaU-  ^  J'  c 

*^w  d*V***  the  French  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century 
had  altogether  fallen  away  from  the  commanding 
position  which  had  been  held  by  the  Dukes  of  the 
French  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth.  But  this  seemingf 
loss  of  power  was  fully  outweighed  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  now  Kings  and  not  merely  Dukes,  lords 

Adrantage   and  uo  longer  vassals.     As  feudal  principles  grew, 

^*°tiOTi  opportunities  were  constantly  found  for  annexing  the 
lands  of  the  vassal  to  the  lands  of  his  lord.     Towards 

First  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  royal  domain  had 

advances  of 

the  Kings,  already  begun  to  increase  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
Gatinois.  Gatinois  and  of  the  viscounty  of  Bourges^  a  small  part 
viscoontv    only  of  the  later  province  of  Berry,  but  an  addition 

ofBourges.  "^  ^  a        .      . 

1100.  which  made  France  and  Aquitaine  more  clearly  neigh- 
bours than  before.  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  began  a  more  important  advance  to  the  north- 
east. The  first  aggrandizement  of  France  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Flanders  was  the  beginning  of  an  important 
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chain  of  events  in  European  history.     In  the  early     chap. 
years  of  Philip  Augustus  the  counties  of  Amienj<  and  ^ — r^ — 
Vermaiidois  were   united  to  the  crown,  as  was  tlie  andVer- 

^        ,  ,  inandoU. 

county  of  Valois  two  years  later.     So  for  a  while  was  n83. 
the  more  important  land  of  Artois.   Later  in  the  reign  i  iss!^ 
of  the  same  prince  came  an   annexation  on    a    far  nJ^Jig; 
greater  scale,  which  did  not  happen  till  the  first  years 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  which  was  the  res\ilt 
of  causes  which  had  been  going  on  ever   since   the 
eleventh. 

In  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century  a  power  orowthof 

•^        ^  *  the  House 

grew  up  within  the  bounds  of  the  Western  Kingdom  ofAnjou. 
which  in  extent  of  territory  threw  the  dominions  of 
the  French  King  into  insignificance.  The  two  great 
powers  of  northern  and  southern  Gaul,  Xormandv  and 
Aquitaine,  each  carrying  with  it  a  crowd  of  smaller 
states,  were  united  in  the  hands  of  a  single  prince,  and 
that  a  prince  who  was  also  the  king  of  a  powerful 
foreign  kingdom.  The  Aquitanian  duchy  contained, 
besides  the  county  of  Poitou,  a  number  of  fiefs,  of 
which  the  most  important  were  those  of  Periguefu^ 
Limoges^  the  dauphiny  of  Auvergm^  and  the  county  of 
Marche  which  gave  kings  to  Jerusalem  and  Cyi)rus. 
To  these,  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  duchy  of  Gcuicomj^  union  of 
with  its  subordinate  fiefs,  was   added,  and  the  do-  aiHTo^*^* 

oonv, 

minions   of    the   lord   of  Poitiers   stretched    to  the  1052.' 
Pyrenees.     Meanwhile  Duke  William  of  Normandy,  conquestfi 

•'  .  "^      of  William 

before  his  conquest  of  England,  had  increased  his  ofxor- 
continental  dominions,  by  acquiring  the  superiority  of  J*ontiiieu. 
Ponthieu  and  the  immediate  dominion,  first  of  the 
email  district  of  Domfront  and  then  of  the  whcjle  of  nnmfront, 

1049. 

Maine.     Maine  was  presently  lost  by  his  successor,  Maine. 
and  passed  in  the  end  to  the  house  of  Anjou.    But  union  or 
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ciTAr. 

IX. 

■ 

Maine  and 

Anjoii. 

1110. 

Dominions 
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Momentaiy 
union  of 
France  and 
Aquitaine. 
1187. 


Their 

tieparation. 

11.V2. 


Uni«m  of 
Aquitaine, 
Norinandv, 
and  Anjou. 

1152-1154. 


IHtannv. 

nt;t». 


Claims  of 
Arthur  of 
Britannv. 

• 

]N»w<ibIe 
etlects  of 
bis  :$uc(-ess. 


tlio  union  of  several  lines  in  descent  in  the  same 
])erson  united  England,  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Maine 
in  the  person  of  Henry  the  Second. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if,  instead  of  the 
northern  and  southern  powers  being  united  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  crown,  one  of  them  was  to  be  itself 
incorporated  with  the  crown.  The  marriage  of  Lewis 
the  Seventh  with  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  united  his 
kingdom  and  her  duchy.  A  king  of  Paris  for  the 
first  time  reigned  on  the  Garonne  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees.  But  the  divorce  of  Lewis  and  Eleanor 
and  lier  immediate  re-marriage  Avith  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  and  Count  of  Anjou  again  severed  the 
southern  ducliy  from  the  kingdom,  and  united  the 
great  powers  of  northern  and  southern  Gaul.  Then 
tlieir  common  lord  won  a  crown  beyond  the  sea  and 
became  the  first  An^jevin  kin^r  of  En<?land.  Another 
marriage  brought  Britanny,  long  the  nominal  fief  of 
Normandy,  under  the  practical  dominion  of  its  Duke. 
Tlie  House  of  Anjou  thus  suddenly  rose  to  a  dominion 
on  Gaulish  soil  equal  to  that  of  the  French  king  and 
liis  other  vassals  put  together,  a  dominion  which  held 
the  mouths  of  the  tliree  great  rivers,  and  which  was 
further  strengthened  by  the  possession  of  the  English 
kingdom.  But  a  favourable  moment  soon  came  which 
enabled  the  King  to  add  to  his  own  dominions  the 
greater  part  of  the  estates  of  his  dangerous  vassal. 
On  the  death  of  Richard,  first  of  England  and  fourth 
of  Normandy,  Normandy  and  England  passed  to  his 
brother  John,  while  in  the  other  continental  dominions 
of  tlie  Angevin  princes  the  claims  of  his  nephew  Arthur, 
the  heir  of  Britanny,  were  asserted.  The  success  of 
Arthur  would  have  given  the  geography  of  Gaul  alto- 
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getlier  a  new  shape.  The  Angevin  possessions  on  tlie  chap. 
continent,  instead  of  being  held  by  a  king  of  England,  - — '^- — - 
would  have  been  held  by  a  Duke  of  Britanny,  the 
prince  of  a  state  wliich,  though  not  geographically  cut 
off  like  England,  was  even  more  foreign  to  France. 
On  the  fall  of  Arthur,  Philip,  by  the  help  of  a  juris- 
prudence devised  for  the  purpose,  was  able  to  declare 
all  the  fiefs  wliicli  John  held  of  the  French  crown  to 
be  forfeited  to  that  crown,  a  sentence  wliich  did  not 
apply  to  the  fiefs  of  his  mother  Eleanor.     In  the  Annexa- 

.  .  tion  of 

space  of   two  years  Philip  was   able   to  carry  that  Xormnndy. 

Anjou,  Ac. 

sentence  into    effect   everywhere   on    the  mainland.  1203-1206. 
Continental  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Touraine, 
were  joined  to  the  dominions  of  the  French  crown,  and 
by  a  later  treaty  they  were  formally  surrendered  by  1258. 
John's  son  Henry.     Poitou  went  with  them,  and  all 
these  lands  may  from  this  time  be  looked  on  as  forming 
part  of  France.     Thus  far  the  process  of  annexation  character 
was  little  more  than  the  restoration  of  an  earlier  state  of  the  an- 
of  thmgs.     For  all  these  lands,  except  Poitou,  had 
formed  part  of  the  old  French  duchy.     The  Kinofs  of  Territories 

*     .  ...  kept  bv  the 

England  still  kept  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  with  Gascony .  En^iisli 
They  kept  also  the  insular  Normandy,  the  Norman  The  Nor- 
islands  which  have  ever  since  remained  distinct  states  lan^s. 
attached  to  the  English  crown.   Aquitaine  was  now  no  Aquitaine. 
longer  part  of  the  continental  dominions  of  a  prince 
who  was  equally  at  home  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel. 
It  changed  into  a  remote  dependency  of  the  insular 
kingdom,  a  dependency  whose  great  cities  clave  to  the 
English  connexion,  while  its  geographical  position  and 
the  feelings  of  its  feudal  nobility  tended  to  draw  it 
towards  France. 

The  result  of  this  great  and  sudden  acquisition  of 
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territory  was  to  make  the  King  of  tlie  Frencli  incom- 
parably greater  on  Gaulish  ground  than  any  of  his 
own  vassals.  France  had  now  a  large  seaboard  on 
the  Channel  and  a  small  seaboard  on  the  Ocean.  And 
now  another  chain  of  events  incorporated  a  large  terri- 
tory with  which  the  crown  had  hitherto  stood  in  no 
practical  relation,  and  which  gave  the  kingdom  a  third 
seaboard  on  the  Mediterranean. 


Fiefs  of 
Arason  in 
8'>otnem 
Gaul. 


Counts  of 
Toulouse. 


The  Albi- 
^nsian 
War. 
1L>07-1229. 

Simon  of 
Montfort  at 
Toulouse. 


Settlement 
of  Meaux. 

Annexa- 
tion of  N^ar- 
bonne, 
1229; 

ofToulouse, 
1270. 


While  north-western  and  south-western  Gaul  were 
united  in  the  hands  of  an  insular  king,  the  king  of 
a  peninsular  kingdom  became  only  less  powerful  in 
south-eastern  Gaul.  Hitlierto  the  greatest  princes  in 
this  region  had  been  the  counts  of  Toulouse^  who, 
besides  their  fiefs  of  the  French  crown,  had  also  posses- 
sions in  the  Burgundian  kingdom  beyond  the  Rhone. 
But  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth,  the  Counts  of  Barcelona^ 
and  the  kings  of  Aragon  who  succeeded  them,  ac- 
quired by  various  means  a  number  of  Tolosan  fiefs, 
both  French  and  Imperial.  Carcaf^sonne^  AJbu  and 
Nime^s  were  all  under  the  lordship  of  the  Aragonese 
cro^vn.  The  Albigensian  war  seemed  at  first  Ukely  to 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  the  house  of  Montfort  as 
the  chief  power  of  southern  Gaul.  But  the  struggle 
ended  in  a  vast  increase  of  the  power  of  the  French 
crown,  at  the  expense  alike  of  the  house  of  Toulouse 
and  of  the  house  of  Aragon.  The  dominions  of  the 
Count  of  Toulouse  were  divided.  A  number  of  fiefs, 
Beziers^  Narbonne^  Nimes^  Alhi^  and  some  other  dis- 
tricts, were  at  once  annexed  to  the  crown.  The 
capital  itself  and  its  county  passed  to  the  crown  fifty 
years  later.    By  a  settlement  with  Aragon,  the  domains 
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of  the  French  king  were  increased,  while  the  French     chap. 
kingdom  itself  was  nominally  cut  short.     Two  of  the  ' — • — ' 

^  ''  ^  KoQBsillon   ' 

Aragonese  fiefs,  the  counties  of  Rotissillon  and  Barce-  an<i  Barcc- 

"  lona  re- 

lona.  were  relieved  from  even  nominal  homage.     The  ]^*^^  ^"*™ 

'  o  homage. 

name  of  Toulouse,  except  as  the  name  of  the  city  ^2^*^- 
itself,  now  passed  away,  and  the  new  acquisitions  of 
France  came  in  the  end  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 
the  tongue  which  was  common  to  them  with  Aqui- 
taine  and  Imperial  Burgundy.  Under  the  name  of  Province  of 
Languedoc  they  became  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
valuable  provinces  of  the  French  kingdom. 

Tlie  great  growth  of  the  crown  during  the  reign 
of  Saint  Lewis  was  thus  in  the  south ;  but  he  also 
extended  his  borders  nearer  home.     He  won  back 
part  of  the  old  French  duchy  when  he  purchased  the  Purcha»e  of 
superiority  of  Blois  and   Chartres.  to  which  Perche  chart««. 
was  afterwards  added  by  escheat.     Further  off,  he  R»eheatof 

•^  ^  Perche. 

added  Macon  to  the  crown,  a  possession  which  after-  \257. 

^         ^  Annexa^ 

wards  passed  away  to  the  House  of  Burgundy.  ^^^^^ 

1289. 

Thus,  during  the  reigns  of  Philip  Augustus  and  Southern 
his  grandson,  the  royal  possessions  had  been  enlarged  the  Crown. 
by  the  annexations  of  two  of  the  chief  vassal  states, 
two  of  the  lay  peerages,  annexations  which  gave  the 
French  King  a  seaboard  on  two  seas  and  which 
brought  him  into  immediate  connexion  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Later  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  marriage  of  Philip  the  Fair  with 
the  heiress  of  Champagne  not  only  extinguished 
another  peerage,  but  made  the  French  kings  for 
a  while  actually  Spanish  sovereigns,  and  made  France 
an  immediate  neighbour  of  the  German  kingdom. 
The  county  of  Champagne  had  for  two  generations 
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CHAP,     been  united  with  the  kin<?clom  of  Navarre.     These 

IX. 

' — ■ — '  dominions  were  held  by  three  kinj]^s  of  France  in  rijjrht 

F**"^"^U«4  ^^  their  Avives.     Then  Navarre,  though  it  passed  to 

hdrew  tf  ^  French  prince,  was  wholly  separated  from  France, 

paffoeand  ^hile  Champagne  was  incorporated  with  the  king- 

Navarre.  (Jqui.     This  last  annexation  gave  France  a  consider- 

Separation  ^ 

1328"^*^^*'  able  frontier  towards  Germany,  and  especially  brought 
Union  of     the  kinj^dom  into  the  immediate  neij^hbourhood  of  the 

Cham-  ?      .  .  .  ... 

p«g^f'.^  Lotharingian  bishoprics.  These  acquisitions,  of  Nor- 
tioTia'ei  °^^^^y  ^iid  the  states  connected  with  it,  of  Toulouse 
and  the  rest  of  Languedoc,  and  now  of  Champagne, 
were  the  chief  cases  of  incorporation  of  vassal  states 
with  the  royal  domain  up  to  the  middle  of  the  four- 
Appanages,  teenth  century.  The  mere  grants  and  recoveries  of 
appanages  hardly  concern  geography.  We  now  turn 
to  two  great  struggles  which,  in  the'  course  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  Kings  of  France 
had  to  wage  with  two  of  their  chief  vassals  who  were 
also  powerful  foreign  princes.  In  both  cases,  events 
which  seemed  likely  to  bring  about  the  utter  humilia- 
tion of  France  did  in  the  end  bring  to  it  a  large 
increase  of  territory. 

• 

The  Hun-  ^         The  formcr  of  these  struggles  was  tlie  great  war 
War  with    bctwceu  En^jlaud  and  France,  called  by  French  writers 

En;;knd.  ^      ^  .  "^     . 

the  Hundred  Years  War,  This  war  might  be  called 
either  a  war  for  the  annexation  of  France  to  England 
or  a  war  for  the  annexation  of  Aquitaine  to  France. 
Desicnsof  By  the  pcacc  between  Henry  the  Third  and  Saint 
king*  on  Lewis,  Aquitaine  became  a  land  held  by  the  king  of 
England  as  a  vassal  of  the  French  crown.  From  that 
time  it  was  one  main  object  of  the  French  kings  to 
change  theii*  feudal  superiority  over  this  great  duchy 
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into  an  actual  possession.     This  object  had  been  once     chap. 
obtained  for  a  moment  by  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  * — ^ — - 

•^  ^    ^  Momentary 

and  Lewis  the  Seventh.     It  was  again  obtained  for  ?<**^!;i;*!!"" 

^  by  rliilip 

a  moment  by  the  negotiations  between  Edward  the  *,^,t,^"'- 

•'  o  1294, 

First  and  Phihp  the  Fair.     Tlie  Hundred  Years'  War  1337. 
began  through  the  attempts  of  Philip  of  Valois  on  tlie 
Aquitanian  dominions  of  Edward  the  Third.     Then 
the  King  of  England  found  it  pohtic  to  assume  the  1339. 
title  of  King  of  France.     But  the  real  nature  of  the 
controversy  was  shown  by  tlie  first  great  settlement. 
At  tlie  Peace  of  Bretigny  Edward  gave  up  all  claim  Peace  of 
to  the  crown  of  France,  in  exchange  for  the  indepen-  \mf^^' 
dent  sovereignty  of  his  old  fiefs  and  of  some  of  his 
recent  conquests.     Aquitaine  and  Gascony^  including 
Poitou  but  not  including  Auvergne^  together  with  the 
districts  on  the  Channel,  Calais  Avith  Gutnes  and  the 
county  of  Ponthieu^  were  made  over  to  the  King  of 
England  Avithout  the  reservation  of  any  homage  or 
superiority  of  any  kind.     These  lands  became  a  terri- 
tory as  foreign  to  the  French  kingdom  as  the  terri- 
tory of  her  German  and  Spanish  neighbours.     But  in  Renewal  of 

the  wht 

a  few  years  the  treaty  was  broken  on  the  French  side,  1370-1374. 

and  the  actual  possessions  of  England  beyond  the  sea  LoRse^  of 

were  cut  down  to  Calais  and  Gulnes,  with  some  small  Ush.  "^' 
parts  of  Aquitaine  adjoining  the  cities  of  Bourdeaux 

and  Bavonne.     Then  the  tide  turned  when  the  w^ar  Conquests 

was  carried   on  with  renewed  \dgour  by  Henry  the  the  Fifth. 

Fifth.     The  Treaty  of  Troyes  formally  united   the  Treaty  of 

^^  Trovetf 

crowns  of  England  and  France.     Aquitaine  and  Nor-  1420. 
mandy  were  w^on  back;  Paris  saw  the  crowning  of  1431. 
an  Enghsh  king,  and  only  the  central  part  of  the 
country  obeyed  the  heir  of  the  Parisian  kingdom,  no 
longer  king  of  Paris  but  only  of  Bourges.    But  the 
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CHAP,     final  result  of  the  war  was  the  driving  out  of  the 

IX.  .     . 

— ^ — '  EngUsh  from  all  Aquitaine  and  France,  except  the 
AcjQitaine!   single  distrfct  of  Calais.     The  geographical  aspect  of 
the  change  is  that  Aquitaine,  which  had  been  wholly 
cut  off  from  the  kingdom  by  the  Peace  of  Bretigny, 
was   finally   incorporated   with   the   kingdom.     The 
French  conquest  of  Aquitaine,  the  result  of  the  Hun- 
dred Years'  War,  was  in  form  the  conquest  of  a  land 
wliich  had  ceased  to  stand  in  any  relation  to   the 
Final  union  Frcuch  crowu.     Practically  the  result  of  the  war  was 
FiSU  ^^^    ^^^  incorporation  with  the  French  crown  of  its  greatest 
fief,  balanced  by  the  loss  of  a  small  territory  the  value 
of  which  was  certainly  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  geo- 
graphical extent.    In  its  historical  aspect  the  annexa- 
tion of  Aquitaine  was  something  yet  more.     The  first 
foreshadowing  of  the  modern  French  kingdom  was 
made  by  the  addition  of  Aquitaine  to  Neustria,  of 
southern  to  northern  Gaul.^     Now,  after  so  many 
strivings,  the  two  were  united  for  ever.     Aquitaine 
was  merged  in  France.     The  grant  to  Charles  the 
Beginning    Bald  took  cffect  after  six  hundred  years.     France,  in 

of  the  .  ,     -^  ' 

modern       tlic  scusc  whicli  tlic  word  bears  in  modern  use,  may 

Kingdom  ^ 

of  France.    Jatc  its  Complete  existence  from  the  addition  of  Bour- 
deaux  to  the  dominions  of  Charles  the  Seventh. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  somewhat  less  than  four 
liundred  years,  the  conquest  of  England  by  a  vassal 
of  France,  followed  by  the  union  of  a  crowd  of  other 
French  fiefs  in  the  hands  of  a  common  sovereign  of 
England  and  Normandy,  had  led  to  the  union  with 
France  of  all  the  continental  possessions  of  the  prince 
who  thus  reigned  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.     Mean- 

^  See  above,  p.  139. 
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while,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  kingdom,  the  holder     chap. 
of  another  great  French  fief  swelled  into  an  European  ^ — ^ — 

,  .    ,      .       ,  .  ,  Growth  of 

power,  the  special  rival  of  his  French  overlord.     The  the  Dukeg 

dukes  of  Burgundy  rose  to  the  same  kind  of  position  g^^y. 
which  had  in  the  twelfth  century  been  held  by  the 

dukes  of  Normandy  and  counts  of  Anjou.  Their  duchy,  Eacheat  of 

granted  to  a  branch  of  the  royal  house  in  the  earUest  of  Bur- 

ffundv. 

days  of  the  Parisian  kingdom,  escheated  to  the  crown  i8<>i." 
in  tlie  fourteenth  century,  and  was  again  granted  out  Grant  to 

/»    .  I  .       .  1  .  k  •  t*  Philip  the 

to  a  son  01  the  reigmng   king.     A  series  of  mar-  Hnrdy. 
riages,  purchases,   conquests,  transactions  of  every 
kind,  gathered  together,  in  the  hands  of  the  Burgun-  Advance  of 
dian  dukes,  a  crowd  of  fiefs  both  of  France  and  of  Dukes, 
the  Empire.^     The  duchy  of  Burgundy   with   the 
county  of  Charolois,  and  the  counties  of  Flanders  and 
Artois^  were  joined  under  a  common  ruler  with  end- 
less Imperial  fiefs  in  the  Low  Countries  and  with  the 
Imperial  County  of  Burgundy.    More  than  this,  under 
PhiUp  the  Good  and  Charles  the  Bold,  the  Burgun- 
dian  frontier  was  more  than  once  advanced  to  the  Advance  to 
Somme,  and  Amiens  was  separated  from  the  crown.     *    °^  *' 
The  fall  of  Charles  the  Bold  laid  his  dominions  open  Anncxa^ 
to  French  annexation  both  on  the  Burgundian  and  death  of 
on  the  Flemish  frontier.     In  the  first  moments  of  his  BoW. 

1479. 

success,  Lewis  the  Eleventh  possessed  himself  of  a  Momen- 
large  part  of  the  Imperial  as  well  as  the  French  fiefs  itwn  of  **' 
of  the .  fallen  Duke.     But  in  the  end  Flanders  and  the  county 
Artois  remained  French  fiefs  held  by  the  House  of  gundy. 
Burgundy,  which  also  kept  the  county  of  Burgundy  ImlT  ^^ 

14S& 

and  the  isolated  county  of  Charolois.     But  France 

not  only  finally  recovered  the  towns  on  the  Somme,  incorpora- 

but  incorporated  the  Burgundian  duchy,  one  of  the  duchy  of 

^  See  above,  p.  300. 
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CHAP,     greatest  fiefs  of  the  crown.     This  was  the  addition  of 
• — r^ — '  a  territory  which  the  kings  of  France   had   never 

Bnitrandy.  .  . 

1479.  '  before  ruled,  and  it  marks  an  important  stage  in  the 
vanwto  advance  of  the  French  power  towards  the  Imperial 
lands  on  its  eastern  border.  By  the  marriage  of  Mary 
of  Burgundy  and  Maximihan  of  Austria,  the  remains 
of  the  Burgundian  dominions  passed  to  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  thereby  in  the  end  to  Spain.  The  result 
was  that  a  French  king  had  for  a  moment  an  Emperor 
FiMidere     for  his  vassal  in  his  character  of  Count  of  Flanders 

an  1  Artois 

Pdteved  and  Artois.  But  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid  Flanders 
1526?*^  and  Artois  were  relieved  from  all  homage  to  France, 
exactly  as  Aquitaine  had  been  by  the  Peace  of 
Bretigny,  and  Eoussillon  in  the  days  of  Saint  Lewis. 
Flanders  and  Artois  now  became  lands  wholly  foreign 
to  France,  and,  as  foreign  lands,  large  parts  of  them 
were  afterwards  conquered  by  France,  just  as  Aqui- 
taine and  Eoussillon  were.  But  the  historv  of  their 
acquisition  belongs  to  the  story  of  the  advance  of 
France  at  the  expense  of  the  Empire. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Eleven  tli, 

all  the  fiefs  of  the  French  crown  which  could  make 

any  claim  to  the  character  of  separate  sovereignties 

had,  with   a  single  exception,  been   added   to   the 

All  the       dominions  of  the  crown.    The  one  which  had  escaped 

great  fiefii 

annexed      was  that  ouc  which,  morc  than  any  other,  represented 

except 

Britmnny.    a  uatiouaUty  altogether  distinct  from  that  of  France. 

Britanny  still  remained  distinct  under  its  own  Dukes. 

1491-1499;  The  marrfagcs  of  its  Duchess  Anne  with  two  succes- 

incorpo-  ,  , 

rated         sive  French  kings,  Charles  the  Eighth  and  Lewis  the 

1582.  ^  \  ^ 

Twelfth,  added  Britanny  to  France,  and  so  completed 
the  work.  The  whole  of  the  Western  Kingdom,  except 
those  parts  which  had  become  foreign  ground — that 
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is  to  say,  insular  Normandy  and  Calais,  Barcelona,  chap. 
Flanders,  and  Artois — was  now  united  under  the  ' — • — ' 
kings  of  Paris.  Their  duchy  of  France  had  spread 
its  power  and  its  name  over  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Karolingia.  We  have  now  to  see  how  it  also  spread 
itself  over  lands  which  had  never  formed  part  of  that 
kingdom. 

§  2.  Foreign  Annexations  of  France. 

When  the  Western   Kingdom  finally  parted  off 
from  the  body  of  the   Empire,  its  only  immediate  ForeUni 

•^  1  ^  neisrhbours 

neighbours  were  the  Imperial  kingdoms  to  the^  east,  ?^  ?"«>^ 
and  the  Spanish  kingdoms  to  the  south.     The  union  imperial 

and 

of  Normandy  and  England  in  some  sort  made  England  Spanieh 

,  ^  ^  neighboura. 

and  France  immediate  neighbours.      And  the   long  England, 
retention    of  Aquitaine    by    England,   the    English 
possession    of   Calais   for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  and  of  the  insular  Normandy  down  to-  our 
own   day,  have  all  tended  to  keep  them  so.     But 
the  acquisitions  of  France  from  England,  and  from  Smaii  ac- 
Spain,  in  its  character  of  Spain,  have  been  compara-  of  France 
tively  small.     Indeed  the  separation  of  the  Spanish  ^"^*°** 
March  and  the  insular  Normandy  may  be  thought 
to  turn  the  balance  the  other  way.     From  England 
France    has   won  Aquitaine   and   Calais,  territories 
which   had   once   been   under   the   homage   of-  the 
French  King.     So  in  the  sixteenth  century  Boulogne  English 
was  lost  to  England  and  won  back  again ;  so  in  the  |^»]^*^T?' 
seventeenth  century  Dunkirk^  which  had  become  an 
English  possession,  was  made  over  to  France.     Since  lecs. 
the  final  loss  of  Aquitaine,  the  wars  between  England 
and  France  have  made  most  important  changes  in  the 
English  and  French  possessions  in  distant  parts  of  the 

VOL.   I.  A  A 
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world,  but  they  have  had  no  effect  on  the  geography 
of  England,  and  very  little  on  that  of  France. 

Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  tlie  geographical 

Boundan-    relations  between  France  and  Spain.     The  lomr  wars 

Pyrenees,    bctwccn  thosc  countrics  havc  added  to  France  a  large 

part  of  the  outlying  dominions  of  Spain;  but  they 

have  not  greatly  affected  the  boundaries  of  the  two 

R<Mi58iUou,  countries  themselves.     The  only  important  exception 

inga.  is  the  county  qf  RoussiUon^  the  land  which  Aragon 

kept  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  range.   United 

to   France   by  Lewis  the  Eleven  tli,  given  back  by 

Finally       Charlcs  the  Eighth,  it  was  finally  annexed  to  France 

becomes 

French.      bv  the  Pcacc  of  the  Pyrenees.   Towards  the  other  end 

1669.  ^  .  -^ . 

of  the  mountain  frontier,  a  small  portion  of  Spanish 

territory  has  been  annexed  to  France,  perhaps  quite 

Navan*      unconsciouslv.     The  old  kingdora  of  Navarre,  thousfh 

north  ofthe  .  "^  ^  '  © 

Pyrenees,  jt  lay  chicfly  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  contained  a  small 
territory  to  the  north.  The  accidents  of  female  suc- 
cession had  given  Navarre  to  more  than  one  King  of 

Union  of     France,  and  in  the  person  of  Henry  the  Fourth  the 

r  ranee  and  ^  •' 

?i>£*^*  <^rown  of  France  passed  to  a  King  of  Navarre  who 
held  only  that  part  of  his  kingdom  which  lay  north  of 
the  Pyrenees.  This  Uttle  piece  of  Spain  within  the 
borders  of  Gaul  was  thus  united  vdih  France.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Kings  of  France,  as  successors  of 
the  Counts  of  Foix,  and  the  other  rulers  of  France 
after  them,  have  held,  not  any  dominion  but  certain 
rights   as   advocates   or   protectors,   over  the  small 

Protector-    commouwealtli  of  Andorra  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the 

ate  of 

Andorra.       mOUUtamS. 


Advance  Of  far  greater  importance  is  the  steady  acquisition 

of*the^°^  of  territory  by  France  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial 
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kingdoms,  and  of  the  modern  states  by  which  those     chap. 

IX. 

kingdoms  are  represented.     In  the  case  of  Burgundy,  ' — ^ — ' 
French  annexation  has  taken  the  form  of  a  gradual  kingdoms, 
swallowing  up  of  nearly  the  whole  kingdom,  a  process    ^^^^  ^ 
which  has  been  spread  over  more  than  five  hundred 
years,  from  the  annexation  of  Lyons  by  Philip  the 
Fair  to  the  last  annexation  of  Savoy  in  our  own  day.  I810-1860. 
The  advance  at  the  expense  of  the  German  kingdom  Anncxa- 
did  not  begin  till  the  greater  part  of  the  Burgundian  Germany, 
kingdom  was   already  swallowed   up.     The   north- 
eastern frontier  of  the  Western   Kingdom  changed  Late  be- 
but  little  from  the  accession  of  the  Parisian  house  ^ex^ 
in  the  tenth  century  till  the  growth  of  the  Dukes  Germany, 
of  Burgundy  in   the   fifteenth.      After  Lotharingia 
finally  became  a  part  of  the  Eastern  Kingdom,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  homage  of  Flanders  was  due 
to  France,  no  doubt  that  the  homage  of  the  states 
which  had  formed  the  Lower  Lotharingia  was  due 
to  the  Empire.      The   frontier  towards  the  Upper 
Lotharingia   and   the    Burgundian    county   also   re- 
mained untouched.      The   Saone  remained  a  boun- 
dary stream  long  after  the  Rhone   had   ceased   to 
be  one.     It  was  on  this  latter  river  that  the  great 
Burgundian   annexations  of  France  began,  annexa- 
tions wliich  gave  France  a  wholly  new   European 
position.^     The  acquisition  of  the  Dauphiny  of  Vien-  Effector 
nois  made  France  the  immediate  neighbour  of  Italy ;  tvamwan 

acquisi- 

the  acquisition  of  Provence  at  once  strengthened  this  tionaof 
last   position   and  more  than  doubled  her  Mediter-  ;f  *H 

*■  ^  Dauphiny ; 

ranean  coast.     Add  to  this  that,  though  France  and  of  Pm- 

vence. 

the   Confederate   territory   did   not  as  yet  actually 
touch,  yet  the   Burgundian   wars   and  many  other 

I  See  above,  p.  271. 
▲  a2 
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CHAP,     events  in   the  latter  half  of  the   fifteenth  century 
-- — . — '  enabled  France  to  establish  a  close  connexion  with 

BelatioiiB 

with  the  the  power  which  had  grown  up  north  of  Lake 
Leman.  France  had  thus  become  a  great  Mediter- 
ranean and  Alpine  poVrer,  ready  to  threaten  Italy 
in  the  next  generation.  Later  acquisitions  within 
the  old  border  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom  had  a 

Annex*-     somcwhat  different  character.      Annexations  at  the 

tions  at  the  r  o  ■!_  "l  •      n      t> 

expense  of   cxpeusc  of  Savoy,  cvcn  when  geographically  Burgun- 

^**^'       dian,  were  annexations  at  the  cost  of  a  power  which 

was  beginning  to  be  Itahan  rather  than  Burgundian. 

of  the         The  annexation  of  the   County  of  Burgundy  goes 

Conntv  of  ^ 

Burgundy,   rather  with  the  Alsatian  annexations.     It  was  terri- 
tory won  at  the  cost  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  House 
of  Austria.     But  the  lands  between  the  Rhone,  the 
Alps,  and  the  sea,  had  not,  at  the  time  when  France 
first  began    to    threaten    them,    wholly    lost    their 
Middle cha-  middle  character.     They  kept  it  at  least  negatively, 
the  Bur-      Thcv  wcrc  lauds  which  were  neither  German,  French, 
lands.         nor  Italian.  The  events  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
They         centuries  ruled  that  this  intermediate  region  should 
F^h.       become  French.     And  none  of  tlie   acquisitions    of 
'   France  ever  helped  more  towards  the  real  growth 
of  her  power. 

It  was  while  the  later  stages  of  this  process  were 
going  on  that  the  French  kings  added  to  their  domi- 
nions the  Aquitanian  lands  on  one  side  and  the  Bur- 
gundian duchy  on  the  other.  The  acquisition  of 
Aquitaine  has,  besides  its  other  characters,  a  third 
aspect  which  closely  connects  it  with  the  annexations 
Effect  of      between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps.    The  strife  between 

French  an-  ^ 

"^the**""     Northern  and  Southern  Gaul,  between  the  tongue 
i'v^"*      of  oil  and  the  tongue  of  oc,  now  came  to  an  end. 
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Had  the  chief  power  in  Gaul  settled  somewhere  in  chap. 
Burgundy  or  Aquitaine,  the  tongue  of  oil  might  now  - — ^— ^ 
pass  for  a  patois  of  the  tongue  of  oc.  Had  French 
dominion  in  Italy  begun  as  soon  and  lasted  as  per- 
manently as  French  dominion  in  Burgundy  and  Aqui- 
taine, the  tongue  of  si,  as  well  as  the  tongue  of  oc, 
might  now  pass  for  a  patois  of  the  tongue  of  oil. 
But  now  it  was  settled  that  French,  not  Proven9al, 
was  to  be  the  ruling  speech  of  Gaul.  Those  lands  of 
the  Southern  speech  which  escaped  were  almost 
wholly  portions  of  the  dominions  of  other  powers. 
There  was  no  longer  any  separate  state  wholly  of 
that  speech,  except  the  little  principality  of  Orange. 
The  work  which  the  French  kings  had  now  ended 
amounted  to  little  short  of  the  extinction  of  an 
European  nation.  A  tongue,  once  of  at  least  equal  Extinction 
dignity  with  the  tongue  of  Paris  and  Tours,  has  sunk  ven9fti 

^       '^  o  9  speech  and 

from  the  rank  of  a  national  language  to  the  rank  of  a  ^tion. 
provincial  dialect. 

The  next  great  conquests  of  France  were  made 
on  Italian  soil,  but  they  are  conquests  which  do  not  Italian 
greatly  concern  geography.     There  is  a  marked  dif-  of  France, 
ference  between  the  relations  of  France  towards  Italy 
and  her  relations  towards  Burgundy.     Down  to  the 
revolutionary  wars,  the  Italian  relations  of  France  have 
comparatively  little  to  do  with  geography.     France 
has  constantly  interfered  in  Italian  affairs  ;  she  has 
at  various  times  held  large  Italian  territories,  and 
brought  all  Italy  under  French  influence.   But  France 
has   never   permanently  kept  any  large  amount  of 
Italian  territory.     The  French  possession  of  Naples 
and  Milan  was  only  temporary.     And,  if  it  had  been 
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CHAP,    lasting,  the  possession  of  these  isolated  territories  by 
^^ — • —   the  French  king  could  hardly  have  been  looked  on 

Not  strictly  ,       ^  ^ 

extensions    as  an  cxtcnsion  of  the  actual  French  frontier.     Those 

of  Fnuioe. 

lands  could  never  have  been  incorporated  with  France 
in  the  same  way  in  which  other  French  conquests 
had  been.  Their  retention  would  in  truth  liave  given 
the  later  history  of  France  quite  a  different  character, 
a  character  more  like  that  which  actually  belonged 
to  Spain.  The  long  occupation  of  Savoyard  territory 
on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  ^  would,  if  it  had  lasted, 
have  been  a  real  extension  of  the  French  kingdom. 
But  down  to  our  own  day,  while  the  lands  won  by 
France  from  the  Burgundian  kingdom  form  a  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  French  territory,  the  lasting 
acquisitions  of  France  from  Italy  hardly  go  beyond  the 
island  of  Corsica  and  the  insignificant  district  of 
Mentoixe. 


Annexa.  The  great  annexations  of  France  at  the  expense 

expense  of    of  the  German  kingdom  and  the  lands  more  closely 

Germany. 

connected  with  it  begin  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 

century.     The  first  great  advance  was  the  practical 

Annex*,      annexation    of   the    three  Lotharingian   bishoprics, 

tion  of  1        1      •  ,  t*  1         T^         • 

Mete.  Toni,  though  their  separation   from  the  Empire  was  not 
<*"";  formally  acknowledged  till  the  Peace  of  Westfalia.  This 

kind  of  conquest  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  other  con- 
Effect  of  quests.  France  now  held  certain  patches  of  territory 
conquests,  which  lay  detached  from  one  another  and  from  the 
main  body  of  the  kingdom.  Yet  the  rounding  off 
of  the  frontier  was  not  the  next  step  taken  in  this 
direction.     The  cause  was  most  likely  the  close  con- 

1  See  above,  p.  293. 
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nexion  which   for   some  while   existed  between  tlie     chap. 
ruling  houses  of  France  and  Lorraine.  ' — ■ — ' 

Before   the   next    French    advance    on   German 
ground,  the  frontier  had  been  extended  in  other  direc- 
tions.    Almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  acquisition  of 
the  Three  Bishoprics,  Calais  was  won   back  from  Recovery 
England — the  short  English  possession  of  Boulogne  iftftS; 

of  B")!!- 

had  already  come  to  an  end.     The  first  year  of  the  logncissa. 
sixteenth  century  saw  the  surrender  of  Saluzzo^  in  Surrender 

,  of  Saluzzo 

exchange  for  Bresse,  Bugey^  and  Gex.     Tliirty  years  and  annex- 
later  came  the  renewed  occupation  of  Italian  territory  S'^'e*    , 

...  .         Bugey,  and 

at  Pinerolo    and    other  points  in  Piedmont^  which  ?«^-    ^ 

^  ^  Occupation 

lasted  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,    f^^'^ 

The  next  great  advance  was  the  work  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  and  of  the  war  with  Spain  which  went  on 
for  eleven  years  longer.     Now  came  the  legal  cession  Th«  m- 
of  the  Bishoprics  and  the  further  acquisition  of  tlie  surren- 

...  .        deredbv 

Alsatian  dominions  and  rights  of  the  House  of  Austria,  the  Em'- 

The  irregularities  of  the  frontier,  and  the  temptation 

to  round  off  its  angles,  were  increased  tenfold.  France  French  ac- 

<)ui8itiona 

received  another  and  larger  isolated  territory  lying  to  «»  Kisaw. 
the  east  both  of  her  earlier  conquests  and  of  the  in- 
dependent lands  which  surrounded  them.  A  part  of 
lier  dominion,  itself  sprinkled  with  isolated  towns  and 
districts  which  did  not  belong  to  her  dominion, 
stretched  out  without  any  connexion  into  the  middle 
of  the  Empire.  The  duchy  of  Lorraine,  dotted  over 
by  the  French  lands  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  lay 
between  the  old  French  land  of  Champagne  and  the 
new  French  land  of  Elsass  or  Alsace.  And  while 
France  was  allowed,  by  the  possession  of  Breisach,  to  Breisach, 
establish  herself  at  one  point  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Khine,  her  new  territory  on  the  left  bank  was 
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broken  up  by  the  continued  independence  of  Strass- 
burg  and  the  other  Alsatian  towns  and  districts  which 
were  still  left  to  the  Empire.  Such  a  frontier  could 
haKlly  be  lasting  ;  now  that  France  had  reached  and 
even  crossed  the  Rhine,  the  annexation  of  the  out- 
lying Imperial  lands  to  the  west  of  that  river  was  sure 
to  follow. 

But,  even  after  this  further  advance  into  the  heart 
of  Germany,  the  gap  was  not  filled  up  at  the  next 
stage  of  annexation.  At  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 
France  obtained  the  scattered  lands  of  the  duchy  of 
Bar,  which  made  the  greater  part  of  the  Three 
Bishoprics  continuous  with  her  older  possessions. 
But  Bar  was  presently  restored,  and,  though  Lorraine 
was  constantly  occupied  by  French  armies,  it  was  not 
incoq)orated  with  France  for  another  century.  Up 
to  this  last  change  the  Three  Bishoprics  still  remained 
isolated  French  possessions  surrounded  by  lands  of 
the  Empire.  But  France  advanced  at  the  expense  of 
tlie  outlying  possessions  of  Spain,  lands  only  nominally 
Imperial,  as  well  as  of  the  Spanish  lands  on  her  own 
soutliern  frontier.  At  the  Peace  of  the  Pjrrenees 
Roussillon  finally  became  French.  No  Spanish  king- 
dom  any  longer  stretched  north  of  the  great  natural 
barrier  of  the  peninsula.  The  same  Treaty  gave 
France  her  first  acquisitions  in  Flanders  and  Artois 
since  they  had  become  wholly  foreign  ground,  as  well 
as  her  first  acquisitions  from  Hainault^  Liege,  and 
Lturemburgj  lands  which  had  never  owed  her  homage. 
Here  again  the  frontier  was  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
frontier  towards  Germany.  Isolated  points  like  Phi- 
lippeviUe  and  Marienburg  were  held  by  France  within 
Spanish  or  Imperial  territory,  and  isolated  points  like 
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Aire  and  St.  Omer  were  still  held  by  Spain  in  what    chap. 


had   now   become  French   territory.     The  furthest  ' — • — - 

Further  an- 

French  advance  that  was  recognized  by  any  treaty  nexatiuns. 

16G8. 

was  made  by  the  earlier  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
when,  amongst  other  places,  Douay^  Toumay^  Lille, 
Oudenarde.  and  Courtray  became  French.     By  the  chansre^  at 

the  Peace 

Peace  of  Nimwegen  the  French  frontier  a<?ain  fell  back  of  Nim- 
in   eastern  Flanders,  and  Courtray  and  Oudenarde  leig. 
were  restored  to  Spain.     But  in  the  districts  more  to 
the  south  France  again  advanced,  gaining  the  out- 
lying Spanish  towns  in  Artois,  Cambray  and  its  dis- 
trict, and   Valenciennes  in  Hainault.     The  Peace  of  igot. 
Ryswick  left  the  frontier  as  it  had  been  fixed  by  the 
Peace  of  Nimwegen.     Finally,  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  Treatv  of 
and  the  Barrier  Treaty  left  France  in  possession  of  a  andBarrier 
considerable  part  of  Flanders,  and  of  much  land  which  i7i»-'i7i5. 
had  been  Imperial.   The  Netherlands,  formerly  Spanish 
and  now  Austrian,  kept  a  frontier  protected  by  the 
barrier  towns  oiFuimes,  Ypres,  Menin,  Tournay,  Mons, 
CharUroi,  Namur.     The  French  frontier  on  the  other 
side  had  its  series  of  barrier  towns  stretching  from  The  Barrier 
St.  Omer  to  Charlemont  on  the  Maes.     The  arrange-    ^^"** 
ments  then   made  have,  with  very  slight   changes, 
lasted  ever  since,  except  during  the  French  annexa- 
tion of  the  whole  Netherlands  during  the  revolutionary 
wars. 

The  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  also  a  time 
of  at  least  equal  advance  on  the  part  of  France  on 
her  more  strictly  German  frontier.  The  time  was  now 
come  for  serious  attempts  to  consolidate  the  scattered 
possessions  of  France  between  Champagne  and  the 
Bhine.  Franche-Comti,  as  the  county  of  Burgundy  Frmche- 
was  now  more  commonly  called,  with  the  city  of  5^°*'*^ 
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CHAP.     Besanqon,  was  twice  seized  by  Lewis,  and  the  second 
— • — '  seizure  was   confirmed  by  the  peace  of  Nimweffen. 

Conquered  ,  ,  . 

again.  By  that  peace  also  France  kept  Freiburg-im-Breisgau 
Freiburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  A  number  of  small 
places  in  Elsass  were  annexed  after  the  peace  of  Nim- 
wegen  by  the  process  known  as  Reunion,  At  last  in 
Seizure  of  1681  Strossburg  itself  was  seized  in  time  of  peace,  and 
1681.  '  its  possession  was  finally  secured  to  France  by  the 
Restoration  peacc  of  Rvswick.     But  Frciburff  and  Breisach  were 

<rf  Freiburg    *  .  "^  .  ^ 

andBiei-  rcstorcd,  and  Lorraine,  held  by  France,  though  not 
formally  ceded,  was  given  back  to  its  own  Duke.  The 
arrangements  of  Ryswick  were  again  confirmed  by 

Peace  of      the  peace  of  Rastadt.     In  the  same  year  the  princi- 

Ka^tadt. 

1714.  paUty  of  Orange  was  annexed  to  France,  leaving  the 

tioQ  of**      Papal  possessions  of  Avignon  and  Venaissin  surrounded 

i7w.*^       by  French  territory,  the  last  reUc  of  the  Burgundian 

fh^reignof  Tcalm  bctweeu  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps.     France  had 

Fourteenth,  thus   obtained   a   good   physical   boundary   towards 

Spain  and  Italy,  and  a  boundary  clearly  marked  on 

the  map  towards  the  now  Austrian  Netherlands.     Her 

eastern  frontier  was  still  broken  in  upon  by  the  duchy 

of  Lorraine,  by  the  districts  in  Elsass  which  had  still 

escaped,  by  tlie  county  of  Montbeliard^  and  by  the 

detached  territories  of  the  commonwealth  of  Geneva. 

But  France  could  now  in  a  certain  part  of  her  territory 

(*all  the  Rhine  her  frontier.     It  was  an  easy  inference 

that  the  Rhine  ought  to  be  her  frontier  through  its 

whole  course. 

The  next  reign,  that  of  Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  in  a 
manner  completed  the  work  of  Henry  the  Second  and 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  The  gap  which  had  so  long 
yawned  between  Champagne  and  Elsass  was  now  filled 
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up.     France  obtained   a  reversionary  right  to  the     chap. 


duchy  of  Lorraine,  which  was  incorporated  thirty-one  ' — • — ' 

years  later.    The  lands  of  Metz, Toul,  and  Verdun,  were  Arrange- 

no  longer  isolated.     Elsass,  which,  by  the  acquisition  l^^i". 

of  Franche-Comt^,  had   ceased  to  be  insular,  now  luincor- 

ceased  to  be  even  peninsular.     Leaving  out  of  sight  a  i7G6?""* 
few  spotfi  of  Lnperial  soil  which  were  now  wholly 
surrounded   by    France,  the  French   territory   now 
stretched  as  a  solid  and  unbroken  mass   from  the 

Ocean  to  the  Ehine.     And  it  must  be  remembered  Thorough 

that  all  the  lands  which  the  monarchy  of  Paris  had  ti<m  of 

•^     ^  French 

gradually  brought  under  its  power  were  in  the  strict-  «>nqa«t«- 
est  sense  incorporated  with  the  kingdom.     There  were 
no  dependencies,  no  separate  kingdoms  or  duchies. 
The  geographical  continuity  of  the  French  territory  Effector 
enabled  France  really  to  incorporate  her  conquests  in  Sj  ©on? 
a  way  in  which  Spain  and  Austria  never  could.     And  contrMt 
the  process  was  further  helped  by  the  fact  that  each  and  aJS^"* 
annexation  by  itself  was  small  compared  with  the 
general  bulk  of  the  French  monarchy.     Except  in  the 
case  of  the  fragment  of  Navarre  which  was  held  by  its 
Bourbon  king,  France  never  annexed  a  kingdom  or 
made  any  permanent  addition  to  the  royal  style  of  her 
kings. 

The  same  reign  saw  another  acquisition  altoge- 
tlier  unlike  the  rest  in  the  form  of  the  Italian  island  PurchaMof 

Corsica. 

of  Corsica.  In  itself  the  incorporation  of  this  island  i768. 
with  the  French  kingdom  seems  as  unnatural  as 
Spanish  or  Austrian  dominion  in  Sicily  or  Sardinia. 
But  the  result  has  been  different.  Corsica  has  been  lu  effects, 
far  more  thoroughly  incorporated  with  France  than 
such  outlying  possessions  commonly  are.  The  truth 
is  that  the  strong  continuity  of  the  continental  do- 
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CHAP,     minions   of  France  made   the   incorporation  of  the 

^- — ^ — '  island  easier.    There  were  no  traditions  or  precedents 

which  could  suggest  the  holding  of  it  as  a  dependency 

Birth  of      or  as  a  separate  state  in  any  form.    CJorsica  again  was, 

parte.         in  the  end,  more  easily  attached  to  France,  because 

1769. 

the  man  who  did  most  to  extend  the  dominion  of 
France  was  a  Frenchman  only  so  far  as  Corsicans  had 
become  Frenchmen.  Corsica  has  thus  become  French 
in  a  sense  in  which  Sardinia  and  Sicily  never  became 
Spanish,  partly  because  France  had  no  other  posses- 
sion of  the  kind,  partly  because  Napoleone  Buona- 
parte was  bom  at  Ajaccio. 

§  3.  The  Colonial  Dominion  of  France. 

Etrir  France,  like  all  the  European  powers  which  have 

lonizntioD.    an  occauic  coast,  entered  early  on  the  field  of  coloni- 
zation and  distant  dominion.     At  one  time  indeed  it 
seemed  as  if  France  was  destined  to  become  the  chief 
European  power  both  in  India  and  in  North  America. 
French       French  attempts  at  colonization  in  the  latter  country 
North         began   early  in   the  sixteenth  century.     Thus  Cape 
1606.         Breton   at   the   mouth   of  the   Saint  Lawrence  was 
reached  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  coloniza- 
1540.         tion  of  Canada  began  a  generation  later,  and  French 
1608.         dominion  in  America  was  confirmed  by  the  foundation 
AcadiA       of  Quebec.     The  peninsula  of  Acadie  or  Nova  Scotia 
England,     was  from  this  time  a  subject  of  dispute  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  till  it  was  finally  surrendered  by 
France  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.     France  now  held  or 
claimed,  under   the  names   of  New  France^   or  of 
Canada  and  Canada  and  Louisiana,  a  vast  inland  region  stretchine 

Louisiana.  '        .  ^  ^ 

from  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  while  the  eastern  coast  was  coIo- 
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nized  by  other  powers.    At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth     chap. 

century  the  first  colonization  began  at  the  mouth  of  - — ^* — ' 

the  Mississippi ;    and  the  city  of  New   Orleans  was  tion  at  the 

founded  eighteen  years  later.     France  and  England  theMiada- 

.    .  .  .  .  «pp»- 

thus  became  distinctly  rival  powers  in  America  as  i^^^- 

well  as  in  Europe.    The  English  settlers  were  pressing  of*Ncv"°'^ 

westward  from  the  coast  to  the  Ocean.     The  French  ^7]^^ 

strove  to  fix   the  Alleghany   range  as   the   eastern  J/Kj5^ig,, 

boundary  of  English  advance.     In  every  European  J^tUe^tl! 

war  between  the  two  powers  the  American  colonies  shurcofthe 

^  coloniefl  io 

played  an  important   part.      Canada    was    wrested  E»i">pe«n 
from    France;    and    by   the    Treaty   of    Paris    all  Enjcii«h 

.  conquest  of 

the  French  possessions  north  of  the  present  United  Canada. 

^  ^  1769. 

States  were  finally  surrendered  to  England,  except  a  nes. 
few  small  islands  kept  for  fishing  purposes.      The  The  Mis- 
Mississippi  was  now  made  the  boundary  of  Louisiana,  bonnSwy. 
leaving  nothing  to  France  on  its  left  bank  except  the 
city  of  New  Orleans.     These  cessions  ruled  for  ever 
that  men  of  English  blood,  whether  remaining  subjects 
of  the  mother-country  or  forming  independent  states, 
should  be  the  dominant  power  in  the  North  American 
continent. 

Among  the  West  India  islands,  France  in  the  seven-  The  West 
teenth  century  colonized  several  of  the  Antilles,  some  uai^^ 
of  which  were  afterwards  lost  to  England.     Later  in 
the  century  she  acquired  part  of  the  great  island  st  Do- 
called    variously   Hispaniola,   Saint    Domingo,    and  i^^"- 
Hdyti.     On  the   coast   of    South   America   lay   the  French 
French  settlements  in  Guiana,  with  Cayenne  as  their  1V24. 
capital.     This  colony  grew  into  more  importance  after  rayeime. 

1685. 

the  war  of  Canada. 

Nearly  the  same  course  of  things  took  place  in  the  The  French 
eastern  world  as  in  the  western.     Li  Lidia  neither  ^" 
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CHAP.     English   nor  French  colonized   in   any  strict  sense. 

' — '  But  commercial  settlements  grew  into  dominion,  or 

what  seemed  likely  to  become  dominion ;  and  in  India, 
as  in  America,  the  temporary  greatness  of  France  came 
before  the  more  lasting  greatness  of  England.     The 

1664.  French  East  India  C!ompany  began  later  than  the  Eng- 
lisli ;  but  its  steps  towards  dominion  were  for  a  long 
time  faster.     Before  this  the  French  had  occupied  the 

Bourbon.     Isle  of  BourboTi^  an  important  point  on  the  road  to  India. 

1657. 

Factory      The  first  French  factory  on  the  mainland  was  at  Sural. 

•tSurat.  -^ 

1668.  During  the  later  years  of  the  century  various  attempts 

at  settlement  were  made ;  but  no  important  or  lasting 

pondi-        acquisition  was  made,  except  that  of  Pondicherry .  This 

1672.'  has  ever  since  remained  a  French  possession,  often  lost 
in  the  course  of  warfare,  but  always  restored  at  the  next 

chandema-  peacc.     A  Httlc  later  France  obtained  Chandemaqore 

gore.  1676.     *  ,  f 

in  Bengal.   In  the  next  century  the  island  of  Mauritius^ 

abandoned  by  the  Dutch,  became  a  French  colony 

We  of        under  the  name  of  the  Isle  of  France.     Under  La- 
France. 

1720.  bourdonnais  and  Dupleix  France  gained  for  a  moment 

TakinfTof  a  real  Indian  dominion.  Madras  was  taken,  and  a 
1746.  '  large  territory  was  obtained  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
India  in  the  Carnatic  and  the  Circars.  But  all  hope 
Restored,  of  French  supremacy  in  India  came  to  an  end  in  the 
Eflfecfciof     later  years  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.     France  was 

tile  Peaco 

of  Pari*,      confined  to  a  few  points  which  have  not  seriously 


176a. 


tlireatened  the  eastern  dominion  of  England. 


§  4.  Acquisitions  of  France  during  the  Revolutionary 

Wars. 

Thus  the  French  monarchy  grew  fi'om  the  original 
Parisian  duchy  into  a  kingdom  which  spread  north. 
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south,  east,  and  west,  taking  in,  with  very  small  ex-     ^^d^- 
ceptions,  all   the  fiefs  of  the  West-Frankish  kings,  ""    '     ' 
togetlier  with  much  which  had  belonged  to  the  other 
kingdoms  of  tlie  Empire.      With  the  great  French  ^^2"^*„**^jj^ 
Revolution  began  a  series  of  acquisitions  of  territory  ^if^: 
on  the  part  of  France  which  are  altogether  unparat-  ^^"^ 
leled.     First  of  all,  there  were  those  small  annexa-  JJi^"*^ 
tions  of  territory  surrounded  or  nearly  so  by  French  f^"^*" 
territory,  whose  annexation  was  necessary  if  Fren(*.h 
territory  was  to  be  continuous.     Such  were  Avignon,  Avignon. 
Venaissin,  the  county  of  Montbeliardj  the  few  points 
in  Elsass  which  had  escaped  the  reunions^  with  the 
Confederate  city  of  Afuhlhausen.     Avignon  and  Ve-  Muh-hau- 
tiaissin,  and  the  surviving  Alsatian  fragments,  were  an-  "" 
nexed  to  France  before  the  time  of  warfare  and  conquest 
had  begun.    Muhlhausen,  as  Confederate  ground,  was 
respected  as  long  as  Confederate  ground  was  respected. 
Montbeliard  had  been  annexed  already.     And  with  i796. 
these  we  might  be  inclined  to  place  the  annexations  of 
Geneva  and  of  the  Bishopric  of  Basely  lands  which  lay  Geneva  nnd 
hardly  less  temptingly  when  the  work  of  annexation  ftoHS." 
had  once  begun.     And  beyond  these  roundings  off  of 
the  home  estate  lay  a  zone  of  territory  which  might  second 
easily  be  looked  upon  as  being  French  soil  wrongfully  trwiitions 
lost.   When  the  Western  Francia  had  made  such  great  ^^  *^.*^»'»« 

^  frontier. 

strides  towards  the  dimensions  of  the  Gaul  of  Caesar, 
the  inference  was  easily  made  that  it  ought  to  take  in 
all  that  the  Gaul  of  Caesar  had  taken  in.  The  con- 
quest and  incorporation  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
of  all  Germany  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Khine,  of 
Savoy  and  Nizza,  thus  became  a  matter  of  course. 
That  the  Gaul  of  Caesar  was  not  fully  completed  bv  the  Buona- 
fuU  incorporation  of  Switzerland,  seems  to  have  been  tngtowanii 
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owing  to  a  personal  tenderness  for  the  Confederation 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  never  in- 
corporated with  his  dominions  any  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Thirteen  Cantons.  Otherwise,  France 
under  the  Consulate  might  pass  for  a  revival  of  the 
Transalpine  Gaul  of  Roman  geography.  And  there 
were  other  lands  beyond  the  borders  of  Transalpine 
Gaul,  which  had  formed  part  of  Gaul  in  the  earlier 
sense  of  the  name,  and  whose  annexation,  when  annex- 
ation had  once  begun,  was  hardly  more  wonderful 
than  that  of  the  lands  within  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps. 
The  incorporation  of  Piedmont  and  Genoa  was  not 
wonderful  after  the  incorporation  of  Savoy.  In  short, 
the  annexations  of  repubUcan  France  are  at  least  in- 
telligible. They  have  a  meaning ;  we  can  follow  their 
purpose  and  object.  They  stand  distinct  from  the 
wild  schemes  of  universal  conquest  wliich  mark  the 
period  of  the  *  Empire.* 

Still  the  example  of  such  schemes  was  given  during 
the  days  of  the  old  monarchy.  There  was  nothing  to 
suggest  a  French  annexation  of  Corsica,  any  more  than 
a  French  annexation  of  Cerigo.  Both  were  works  of  ex- 
actly the  same  kind,  works  quite  different  from  incorpo- 
rating isolated  scraps  of  Elsass  or  of  the  old  Burgundy, 
from  rounding  off  the  frontier  by  MontbeHard,  or  even 
from  advancing  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The 
shiftings  of  the  map  which  took  place  during  the  ten 
years  of  the  first  French  Empire,  the  divisions  and  the 
unions,  the  different  relations  of  the  conquered  states, 
seem  like  several  centuries  of  the  onward  march  of 
the  old  Roman  commonwealth  crowded  into  a  single 
day.  In  both  cases  we  mark  the  distinction  between 
lands  which  are  merely  dependent  and  lands  which  are 
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fully  incorporated.  And  in  both  cases  the  dependent  chap. 
relation  is  commonly  a  step  towards  full  incorporation.  * — r^ — ' 
All  past  history  and  tradition,  all  national  feelings,  all 
distinctions  of  race  and  language,  were  despised  m 
building  up  the  vast  fabric  of  French  dominion.  Such 
a  power  was  sure  to  break  in  pieces,  even  without 
any  foreign  attack,  before  its  parts  could  possibly  have 
been  fused  together.  As  it  was,  Buonaparte  never 
professed  to  incorporate  either  Spain  or  the  whole  of 
Italy  and  Germany  with  his  Empire.  He  was  satis- 
fied with  leaving  large  parts,  either  in  the  formally 
dependent  relation,  in  the  hands  of  puppet  princes, 
or  even  in  the  hands  of  powers  which  he  deemed 
too  much  weakened  for  further  resistance.     A  large  Buona- 

^      pane's 

part  of  Germany  was  incorporated  with  France ;  an-  ^^^^™®°' 
other  large   part  was  under  French   protection   or  ™*"^' 
dependence ;  but  a  large  part  still  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  native  princes  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 
Much  of  Italy  was  incorporated,  and  the  rest  was  ofitaiy. 
held,  partly  by  the  conqueror  himself  under  another 
title,  partly  by  a  prince  of  his  own  house.     This  last  Wvision  of 
was  the  case  with  Spain.     Till  the  final  breach  with  Jfc^'^     , 

*^  France  and 

Russia,  the  idea  of  Buonaparte's  dominion  seems  to  ^*^^"- 
have  been  that  of  a  twofold  division  of  Europe  between 
Russia  and  himself,  a  kind  of  revival  on  a  vaster 
scale  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires.  The 
western  potentate  was  careful  to  keep  everywhere  2^ 
dominant  influence  within  his  own  world  ;  but  whether 
the  territory  should  be  incorporated,  made  dependent, 
or  granted  out  to  his  kinsfolk  and  favourites,  depended 
in  each  case  on  the  conqueror's  will. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe,  as  it  stood  at  the  Earope  in 

181 1 

beginning  of  1811,  will  show  how  nearly  this  scheme 
VOL.  I.  B  B 
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CHAP,     was  carried  out.     The  kernel  of  the  French  Empire 
IX.  .  .      .  ^ 

*" — • — '  was  France  as  it  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revo- 
lution, together  with  those  conquests  of  the  Republic 
which  gave  it  the  Rhine  frontier  from  Basel  to  Nim- 
wegen.     Beyond  these  limits,  the  former  United  Pro- 
vinces, with  the  whole  oceanic  coast  of  Germany  as 
far  as  the  Elbe,  and  the  cities  of  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
and  Lubeck,  were  incorporated  with  France.     France 
now  stretched  to  the  Baltic,  and,  as  Holstein  was  now 
incorporated  with  Denmark,  France  and  Denmark  had 
a  common  frontier.     The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine 
was  a  protected  state,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  and 
tlie  self-styled  *  Empire '  of  Austria  could  practically 
hardly  claim  a  higher  place.    Of  the  former  Austrian 
possessions,  those  parts  which  had  passed  to  Bavaria 
and  to   the   kingdom  of  Italy  stood  in  the   depen- 
dent relation ;  the  so-called  Ulyrian  provinces  were 
actually  incorporated  with   France.      So  were  the 
Ionian  islands  yet  further  on.     Thus  the  new  France, 
while  at  one  end  it  marched  upon  the  Dane,  at  the 
other  end  marched  upon  the  Turk.     In  Italy,  the 
whole  western  side  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  with  Rome 
itself,  was  incorporated  with  France.     North-eastern 
Italy  formed  a  separate  kingdom  held  by  the  ruler  of 
France.   Xaples,  like  Spain,  was  a  dependent  kingdom. 
In   northern   Europe,    Denmark   and    Sweden,   like 
Prussia  and  Austria,  could  practically  claun  no  higher 
place.     And  the  new  duchy  of  Warsaw  and  the  new 
repubUc  of  Danzig  earned  French  influence  beyond 
the  ancient  borders  of  Germany. 
Arrange-  Such  was  the  cxtcut  of  the  French  dominion  when 

iduAdio.    the  power  of  Buonaparte  was  at  its  highest.   At  his  fall 
all  the  great  and  distant  conquests  were  given  up.   But 
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those  annexations  which  were  necessary  for  the  com-     chap. 


pletion  of  France  as  she  then  stood  were  respected. ■ — ' 

.  ^  The  first 

The  new  Germanic  body  took  back  Koln,  Trier,  and  ci«8  «f  an- 

*'  ^  nexations 

•Mainz,  Worms  and  Speyer,  but  not  Montbeliard  or  stained  by 
any  part  of  Elsass.  The  new  Swiss  body  received  the  J^^J^ 
Bishopric  of  Basel,  Neufch&tel,  Geneva,  and  Wallis. 
Savoy  and  Nizza  went  back  to  their  own  prince.  But  Boundary 
here  a  different  frontier  was  drawn  after  the  first  and 
the  second  fall  of  Buonaparte.  The  earlier  arrange- 
ment left  Chamb^ry  to  France.  The  Pope  again  re- 
ceived Eome  and  his  Italian  dominions,  but  not  his 
outlying  Burgundian  possession,  the  city  of  Avignon 
and  county  of  Venaissin.  The  frontier  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  though  traced  at  slightly 
different  points  by  the  two  arrangements,  differed  in 
either  case  but  little  from  the  frontier  of  the  Barrier 
Treaty.  In  short  the  France  of  the  restored  Bourbons 
was  the  France  of  the  elder  Bourbons,  enlarged  by 
those  small  isolated  scraps  of  foreign  soil  which  were 
needed  to  make  it  continuous. 

The  geographical  results  of  the  rule  of  the  second 
Buonaparte  consist  of  the  completion  of  the  work 
which  began  under  Philip  the  Fair,  balanced  by  the 
utter  undoing  of  the  work  of  EicheUeu,  the  partial 
undoing  of  the  work  of  Henry  the  Second  and  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth.  Savoy,  Nizza,  and  Mentone  were  Annexa- 
added ;  but  Germany  recovered  nearly  all  Elsass  and  s«voy  and 

.        -^  .  *'       .  Nizza.  18(J0. 

a  part  of  Lorraine.     The  Ehine  now  neither  crosses  Lose  of 
nor  waters  a  single  rood  of  French  ground.     As  it  was  Lorrain^ 

1871 

in  the  first  beginnings  of  Northern  European  history, 
so  it  is  now ;  Germany  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  German 
river. 
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CHAP.  The  time  of  the  greatest  power  of  France  in  Europe 


IX. 


'  was  by  no  means  equally  favourable  to  her  advance  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.     The  greatest  West  India 
indepen-     colouy  of  Fraucc,  Saint  Domingo,  now  known  as  Hayti^ 
Hayti,i80i.  bccamc  an  independent  negro  state  whose  chiefs  imi- 
tated home  example  by  taking  the  title  of  Emperor. 
About  the   same  time  the   last  remnant  of  French 
dominion  on  the  North  American  continent  waa  vo- 
LoaisUmi    luutarily  given  up.     Louisiana,  ceded  to  Spain  by  the 
Spain,        Peace  of  Paris  and  recovered  under  the  Consulate,  was 

1768* 

recoyered,    sold  to  the  United  Statcs.     All  the  smaller  French 

1800; 

wid  to  West  India  islands  were  conquered  by  England ;  but 
?808^  all  were  restored  at  the  peace,  except  Tobago  and  Saint 
Mauritiiui    Lucta.     The  isles  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius  were  also 

kept  by 

England,     taken  by  England,  and  Bourbon  alone  was  restored  at 

cherry  loet  the  Pcacc.     In  India  Pondicherry  was  twice  taken  and 

■*®'*^        twice  restored. 

But  since  France  was  thus  wholly  beaten  back 

from  her  great  schemes  of  dominion  in  distant  parts 

French  con-  of  the  world,  shc  has  led  the  way  in  a  kind  of  con- 
quest of  ... 

mo'^*'  quest  and  colonization  which  has  no  exact  parallel  in 
?.'^?jjy^*  modern  times.     On  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  she 

tine,  loo7. 

first  annexed  Algeria  fifty  years  back,  and  she  has,  as 

one  of  the  latest  facts  in  historical  geography,  obtained 

Tnni*        au  influence  in  Tunis  which  it  is  hard  to  distins^uish 

J881 

from  annexation.  These  French  conquests  in  Africa 
are  something  diflJerent  ahke  from  poUtical  conquests 
in  Europe  and  from  isolated  conquests  in  distant  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is  conquest,  not  actually  in  Europe, 
but  in  a  land  on  the  shores  of  the  great  European  sea, 
in  a  land  which  formed  part  of  the  Empire  of  Constan 
Character  tiiic,  Justiuiau,  and  HeracUus.  It  is  the  winning  back 
oonqneats.    from  Islam  of  a  land  which  once  was  part  of  Latin- 
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speaking  Christendom,  a  conquest  which,  except  in  the  chap. 
necessary  points  of  difference  between  continental  and  ^ — • — ' 
insular  conquests,  may  be  best  paralleled  with  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  of  Sicily.  Sicily,  as  an  island,  could  be 
wholly  recovered  for  Europe  and  Christendom;  but 
the  African  settlements  of  France  can  never  be  more 
than  a  mere  fringe  of  Europe  and  its  civilization  on 
the  edge  of  the  barbaric  continent.  It  is  strictly  the 
first  colony  of  the  kind.  Portugal,  Spain,  England, 
had  occupied  this  or  that  point  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa ;  France  was  the  first  European  power  to 
spread  her  dominion  over  a  long  range  of  the  southern 
Mediterranean  shore,  a  land  which  in  some  sort 
answers  alike  to  India  and  to  Australia,  but  which 
lies  within  two  days'  sail  of  her  own  coast. 

We  have  thus  finished  our  survey  of  the  states 
which  were  formed  out  of  the  break-up  of  the  later 
Western  Empire.  Our  examination  of  the  rest  of 
Western  Europe  will  come  at  a  later  stage,  as  neither 
the  Spanish,  the  Scandinavian,  nor  the  British  king- 
doms rose  out  of  the  break-up  of  the  Empire  of 
Charles  the  Great.  In  our  next  Chapter  we  must 
trace  the  historical  geography  of  the  states  which 
arose  out  of  the  gradual  dismemberment  of  the  do- 
minion of  the  Eastern  Rome,  a  survey  which  will  lead 
us  to  the  most  stirring  events  and  to  the  latest  geo- 
graphical changes  of  our  own  day. 
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The  geographical,  like  the  political,  history  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  the  Western. 
The  Western  Empire,  in  the  strictest  sense,  fell 
asunder.  Some  of  its  parts  fell  away  formally,  others 
practically.  The  tie  that  held  the  rest  snapped  at  the 
first  touch  of  a  vigorous  invader.  But  that  invader 
was  an  European  power  whose  territories  had  once 
formed  part  of  the  Empire  itself.  From  the  invasions 
of  nations  beyond  the  European  pale  the  Western 
Empire,  as  such,  suffered  but  little.  The  Western 
Empire  again,  long  before  its  fall,  had  become,  so  far 
as  it  was  a  power  at  all,  a  national  power,  the  Roman 
Empire  of  the  German  nation.  Its  fall  was  the  half 
voluntary  parting  asunder  of  a  nation  as  well  as  of  an 
Empire.  The  Western  Emperors  again  had,  as  Em- 
perors, practically  ceased  to  be  territorial  princes. 
No  lands  of  any  account  directly  obeyed  the  Emperor, 
as  such,  as  their  immediate  sovereign.  When  the 
Empire  fell,  the  Emperor  withdrew  to  his  hereditary 
states,  taking  the  Imperial  title  with  hun.  In  the 
Eastern  Empire  all  is  different.  It  did  to  some  extent 
fall  asunder  from  within,  but  its  overthrow  was  mainly 
owing  to  its  being  broken  in  pieces  from  without. 
But,  throughout  its  history,  the  Emperor  remained 
the  immediate  sovereign  of  all  that  still  clave  to  the 
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Empire,  and,  when  the  Empire  fell,  the  Emperor  fell    chap. 
with  it.     The  overthrow  of  the  Empire  was  mainly  * — r^ — - 

.  T     TheKasU 

owing  to  foreign  invasion  in  the  strictest  sense.     It  emEm- 

.  .      .  pirefell 

was  weakened   and   dismembered  by   the   Christian  ^nmw 

*'  through 

powers  of  Europe,  and  at  last  swallowed  up  by  the  f^^"ff° 

A  1     '  XT       J  invasion. 

barbarians  of  Asia.     At  the  same  time  the  tendency  Tendenoiet 

.  .  .        t^  8e|»ara- 

to  break  in  pieces  after  the  Western  fashion  did  exist  tion. 
and  must  always  be  borne  in  mind.  But  it  existed 
only  in  particular  parts  and  under  special  conditions. 
It  is  found  mainly  in  possessions  of  the  Empire  which 
had  become  isolated,  in  lands  which  had  been  lost 
and  won  again,  and  in  lands  which  came  under  the 
influence  of  Western  ideas.  The  importance  of  these 
tendencies  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  three  powers 
which  had  been  cut  ofl*  in  various  ways  from  the  body 
of  the  Empire,  Bulgaria,  Venice,  and  Sicily,  became 
three  of  its  most  dangerous  enemies.  But  the  actual 
destruction  of  the  Empire  came  from  those  barbarian 
attacks  from  which  the  West  suffered  but  httle. 

Speaking  generally  then,  the  Western  Empii-e  fell    . 
asunder  from  within ;  the  Eastern  Empire  was  broken 
in  pieces  from  without.     Of  the  many  causes  of  this 
difference,  perhaps  only  one  concerns  geography.     At  qow  con- 
the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  Empires,  the  Western  the  Kast 

with 

Empire  was  really  only  another  name  for  the  doml-  R«man 
nions  of  the  King  of  the  Franks,  whether  within  or  traditions, 
without  the  elder  Empire.     The  Eastern  Empire,  on 
the  other  hand,  kept  the  political  tradition  of  the 
elder  Empire  unbroken.     No  common  geographical  i>i«i«cof 
or  national  name  took  in  the  three  Imperial  kingdoms  "^"^^^. 
of  the  West  and  their  inhabitants.     But  all  the  in-  1?*"^**°: 

tion  in  tbo 

habitants  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  down  to  the  end,  ^'^^ 
knew  themselves  by  no  national  name  but  that  of 
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ciiAP.     Romans^  and  the  land  gradually  received  the  geo- 
^ — ^ — '  graphical  name  of  Romania,    But  the  Western  Em- 
pire was  not  called  Romania^  nor  were  its  people  called 
Romans.    The  only  Romania  in  the  West,  the  Italian 
land  so  called,  took  its  name  from  its  long  adhesion 
to  the  Eastern  Empire. 
Importance         In  the  East  acjain  differences  of  race  are  far  more 
tinctionii  of  important  than  they  ever  were  in  the  West.     In  the 

rice  in  the  ^  "^ 

*^-  West  nations  have  been  formed  by  a  certain  com- 
mingUng  of  elements ;  in  the  East  the  elements  remain 
apart.  All  the  nations  of  the  south-eastern  peninsula, 
whether  older  than  the  Roman  conquest  or  settlers  of 
later  times,  are  there  still  as  distinct  nations. 

The  First  among  them  come  three  nations  whose  settle- 

ori>;inal  ,  •  -i       •         i  t  ^  i        t^ 

nations.  mcut  m  the  penmsula  is  older  than  the  Roman  con- 
quest. One  of  these  has  kept  its  name  and  its  lan- 
guage. One  has  kept  its  language,  but  has  taken  up 
its  name  afresh  only  in  modern  times.  The  third  has 
for  ages  lost  both  its  name  and  its  language.  The 
most  unchanged  people  in  the  peninsula  must  be  the 

Albanians.  Albanians^  called  by  themselves  Skipetar^  the  repre- 

Greokii.  scutativcs  of  tlitj  old  Illyrians.  Next  come  the  Greeks, 
who  have  always  kept  their  language,  but  whose  name 
of  Hellenes  went  out  of  ordinar}'  use  till  its  revival  in 

viacii.*.  modern  times.  Lastly  there  are  the  Vlachs^  repre- 
senting those  inhabitants  of  Thrace,  Moesia,  and  other 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  who,  like  the  Western  nations, 
exchanged  their  own  speech  for  Latin.  They  must 
mainly  represent  the  Thracian  race  in  its  widest  sense. 

u*e  of  the    Both  Greeks  and  Vlachs  kept  on  the  Roman  name  in 

Knman 

name.  different  forms,  and  the  Vlachs,  the  Roumans  of  our 
own  day,  keep  it  still.  Of  the  invading  races,  the 
Goths  passed  through  the  Empire  without  making 
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any  lasting  settlements  in  it.     The  last  Aryan  settlers,    chap. 


setting  aside  mere  colonists  in  later  times,  were  the  ^ — ^^ — - 
Slaves.     Then   came  the  Turanian  settlers,  Finnish,  pettier*. 
Turkish,  or  any  other.     Of  these  the  first  wave,  the  Turanian 

,  settlers. 

Bulgarians^  were  presently  assimilated  by  the  Slaves, 
and  the  Bulgarian  power  must  be  looked  at  historically 
as  Slavonic.     Then  come  Avars,  Chazars.  Magyars,  Turanian 

,  neighbours. 

Patzmaks,  Cumans,  all  settling  on  or  near  the  borders 
of  the  Empire.     Of  these  the  Magyars  alone  grew  into  The 
a  lasting  European   state,  and  alone  established   a 
lasting  power  over  lands  which  had  formed  part  of 
the  Empire.     All  these  invaders  came  by  the  way  of 
the  lands  north  of  the  Euxine.     Lastly,  there  are  the 
non-Aryan  invaders  who  came  by  way  of  Asia  Minor 
or  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.     The  Semitic  Saracens,  The 
after  their  first  conquests  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa, 
made  no  lasting  encroachments.     They  occupied  for  a 
while  several  of  the  great  islands ;  but  on  the  main- 
land of  the  Empire,  European  and  Asiatic,  they  were 
mere   plunderers.     In    their   wake   came   the  most  The 
terrible  enemies  of  all,  the  Turks,  first  the  Seljuk,  ottoman 

.  Turks. 

then  the  Ottoman.  Ethnologically  they  must  be 
grouped  with  the  nations  which  came  in  by  the  north 
of  the  Euxine.  Historically,  as  Mahometans,  coming 
in  by  the  southern  road,  they  rank  with  the  Saracens, 
and  they  did  the  work  which  the  Saracens  tried  to  do. 
Most  of  these  invading  races  have  passed  away  fi^om 
history;  three  still  remain  in  three  different  stages. 
The  Bulgarian  is  lost  among  the  Aryan  people  who 
have  taken  his  name.  The  Magyar  abides,  keeping  com- 
his  non-Aryan  language,  but  adopted  into  the  Euro-  Bulgarians, 
pean  commonwealth  by  his  acceptance  of  Christianity.  j^Jp^*®- 
The  Ottoman  Turk  still  abides  on  European  soil,  un- 


mans. 
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changed  because  Mahometan,  still  an  alien  alike  to 
the  creed  and  to  the  tongues  of  Europe. 

Among  all  these  nations  one  holds  a  special  place 
in  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  loss  of  the 
Oriental  and  Latin  provinces  of  the  Empire  brought 
into  practical  working,  though  not  into  any  formal 
notice,  the  fact  that,  as  the  Western  Empire  was  fast 
becoming  German,  so  the  Eastern  Empire  was  fast 
becoming  Greek.  To  a  state  which  had  both  a  Eoman 
and  a  Greek  side  the  loss  of  provinces  which  were 
neither  Eoman  nor  Greek  was  not  a  loss  but  a  source 
of  strength.  And  if  the  loss  of  the  Latin  provinces 
was  not  a  source  of  strength,  it  at  least  did  much  to 
bring  the  Greek  element  in  the  Empire  into  predomi- 
nance. Meanwhile,  within  the  lands  which  were  left 
to  the  Empire,  first  the  Latin  language,  and  then 
Eoman  ideas  and  traditions  generally,  gradually  died 
out.  Before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
Empire  was  far  more  Greek  than  anything  else. 
Before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  had  become 
nearly  coextensive  with  the  modern  Greek  nation, 
as  defined  by  the  combined  use  of  the  Greek  language 
and  profession  of  the  Orthodox  faith.  The  name^ 
Boman,  in  its  Greek  form,  was  coming  to  mean  Greek. 
And,  about  the  same  time,  the  other  primitive  nations 
of  the  peninsula,  hitherto  merged  in  the  common  mass 
of  Eoman  subjects,  began  to  show  themselves  more 
distinctly  alongside  of  the  Greeks.  We  now  first  hear 
of  Albanians  and  Vlachs  by  those  names,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  nations  which  have  thus  come  again 
to  hght  increases  as  we  go  on.  Then  the  Greek 
remnant  of  the  Empire  was  broken  in  pieces  by  the 
great  Latin  invasion,  and,  instead  of  a  single  power». 
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Roman  or  Greek,  we  see  a  crowd  of  separate  states,     chap. 

Greek  and  Frank.      The  reunion  of  some  of  these   ^^ — ^ — ' 

There- 
fragments  formed  the  revived  Empire  of  the  Palaio-  vived  bv- 

*-"  ^  zaiitine 

logoi.     But  at  no  moment  since  the  twelfth  century  Empire, 
has  the  whole  Greek  nation  been  united  under  a  single 
I)ower,  native  or  foreign.     And  from  the  Ottoman 
conquest  of  Trebizond  to  the  beginning  of  the  Greek 
War  of  Independence,  the  whole  of  the  Greek  nation  i4gi-i82i. 

was  under  foreign  masters.^ 

« 

We  have  now  first  to  trace  out  the  steps  by  which 
the  Empire  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  then  to  trace  out 
severally  the  geographical  history  of  the  states  which 
rose  out  of  its  fragments.  And  with  these  last  we  may 
class  certain  powers  which  do  not  strictly  come  under 
that  definition,  but  which  come  within  the  same  geo- 
graphical range  and  which  absorbed  parts  of  the  Im- 
perial territory.  Beginning  in  the  West,  the  territory 
which  the  Empire  at  the  final  separation  still  held 
west  of  the  Hadriatic,  was  gradually  lost  through  the 
attacks,  first  of  the  Saracens,  then  of  the  Normans. 
These  lands  grew  into  the  kingdom  of  Sicily^  which  Sidiy. 
has  its  proper  place  here  as  an  offshoot  from  the 
Eastern  Empire.  At  the  other  end  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,  Venice  gradually  detached  itself  from  the  Venice. 
Empire,  to  become  foremost  in  its  partition :  here 
then  comes  the  place  of  Venice  as  a  maritime  power. 
Then  come  the  powers  which  arose  on  the  north  and  suvonic 
north-west  of  the  Empire,  powers  chiefly  Slavonic, 
reckoning  as  Slavonic  the  great  Bulgarian  kingdom.  Bulgaria. 
Here  too  wiU  come  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  which,  Hungary. 

^  Unless  we  except  the  momentary  existence  of  the  first  Sept- 
insular  Republic,  to  be  spoken  of  below. 
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CHAP,  as  a  non-Aryan  power  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  has 
' — « — '  much  both  of  likeness  and  of  contrast  with  Bulgaria. 
The  kingdom  of  Hungary  itself  lay  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  Empire,  but  a  large  part  of  its  dependent  terri- 
tory had  been  Imperial  soil.  Here  also  we  must 
speak  of  the  states  which  arose  out  of  the  new  de- 
Aibanians.  velopemeut  of  the  Albanian  and  Bouman  races,  and  of 
the  states,  Greek  and  Frank,  which  arose  just  before 
Asiatic  and  at  the  time  of  the  Latin  Conquest.  Then  there 
are  the  powers,  both  Christian  and  Mahometan,  which 
arose  within  the  Imperial  dominions  in  Asia.  Here 
we  have  to  speak  aUke  of  the  states  founded  by  the 
Crusaders  and  of  the  growth  of  the  Ottoman  Turks. 
Lastly,  we  come  to  the  work  of  our  own  days,  to  the 
new  European  states  which  have  been  formed  by 
the  deUverance  of  old  Imperial  lands  from  Ottoman 
bondage. 

We  will  therefore  first   trace  the  geographical 
800-1204.     changes  in  the  frontier  of  the  Empire  itself  down  to 
the  Latin  Conquest.     The  Latin  Empire  of  Romania^ 
1204-1458.   the  Greek  Empire  of  Nikaia,  the  revived  Greek  Em- 
pire of  Constantinople,  will  follow,  as  continuing,  at 
least  geographically,  the  true  Eastern  Roman  Empire. 
Then  will  come  the  powers  which  have  fallen  off  from 
the  Empire  or  grown  up  within  the  Empire,  from 
Sicily  to  free  Bulgaria.     But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  mark,  either  chronologi- 
cally or  on  the  map,  when  this  or  that  territory  was 
finally  lost  to  the  Empire.     This  is  true  both  on  the 
Di8«nctioii  Slavonic  border  and  also  in  southern  Italy.     On  the 
conquMt     former  above  all  it  is  often  hard  to  distinguish  between 
ment.         couqucst  at  the  cost  of  the  Empire  and  settlement 
within  the  Empire.    In  either  case  the  frontier  within 
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which  the  Emperors  exercised  direct  authority  was    chap. 


always  falling  back  and  advancing  again.  Beyond  this  ^ 
there  was  a  zone  which  could  not  be  said  to  be  under 
the  Emperor's  direct  rule,  but  in  which  his  overlord- 
ship  was  more  or  less  fully  acknowledged,  according 
to  the  relative  strength  of  the  Empire  and  of  its  real 
or  nominal  vassals. 

§  1.  Changes  in  the  Frontier  of  the  Empire, 

In  tracing  the  fluctuations  of  the  frontier  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, we  are  struck  by  the  wonderful  power  of  revival  Poww  of 
and  reconquest  which  is  shown  throughout  the  whole  th«  Empire, 
history.  Except  the  lands  which  were  won  by  the 
first  Saracens,  hardly  a  province  was  finally  lost  till  it 
had  been  once  or  twice  won  back.  No  one  could 
have  dreamed  that  the  Empire  of  the  seventh  century, 
cut  short  by  the  Slavonic  settlements  to  a  mere  fringe 
on  its  European  coasts,  could  ever  have  become  the 
Empire  of  the  eleventh  century,  holding  a  soUd  mass 
of  territory  from  Tainaros  to  the  Danube.  But  before 
this  great  revival,  the  borders  of  the  Empire  had  both 
advanced  and  fallen  back  in  the  further  West.  At  the 
time  of  the  separation  of  the  Empires,  the  New  Bome 
still  held  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  a  small  part  of  southern 
Italy.     The  heel  and  the  toe  of  the  boot  still  formed  Sardinia, 

0**1 

the  themes  of  Lombardy  ^  and  Calabria^  in  the  Byzan-  Soati^im 
tine  sense  of  those  names.    Naples^  Gaeta^  and  Amal/i, 
were  outlying  ItaUan  cities  of  the  Empire;  so  was 

'  The  longer  fonu  Aoyytfiapiia  dave  to  this  theme,  while  the 
Greeks  learned  to  apply  the  contracted  form  AafjurapSoi  to  the 
Lomhards  of  Northern  Italy. 
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Venice,  which  can  hardly  be  called  an  Italian  city. 
In  the  course  of  the  ninth  century  the  power  of  the 
Empire  was  cut  short  in  the  islands,  but  advanced 
on  the  mainland.     The  history  of  Sardinia  is  utterly 
obscure  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  passed  away  from  the 
Empire  by  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.   Sicily 
was  now  conquered  bit  by  bit  by  the  Saracens  of  Africa 
during  a  struggle  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years. 
Agrigentum,  opposite  to  the  African  coast,  fell  first ; 
Palermo,  once  the  seat  of  Phoenician  rule,  became 
four  years  later  the  new  Semitic  capital.     Messina  on 
the  strait  soon  followed  ;  but  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island,  its  most  thoroughly  Greek  side,  held  out  much 
longer.     Before  the  conquest  of  this  region,  Malta^ 
the  natural  appendage  to  Sicily,  passed  into  Saracen 
hands.     Syracuse,  the  Christian  capital,  did  not  fall 
till  fifty  years  after  the  first  invasion,  and  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  island  a  remnant  still  held  out 
for  nearly  ninety  years.     Tauromenion  or  Taormina^ 
on  its  height,  had  to  be  twice  taken  in  the  course  of 
the  tenth  century,  and  the  single  fort  of  Rametta^  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  Eastern  Empire  in  the  island, 
held  out  longer  still.     By  this  time  Eastern  Christen- 
dom was  fast  advancing  on  Islam  in  Asia ;  but  the 
greatest  of  Mediterranean  islands  passed  from  Christ- 
endom to  Islam,  from  Europe  to  Africa,  and  a  Greek- 
speaking  people  was  cut  off  from  the  Empire  which 
was  fast  becoming  Greek.     But  the  complete  and  un- 
interrupted Mussulman  dominion  in  Sicily  was  short. 
The  Imperial  claims  were  never  forgotten,  and  in  the 
eleventh  century  they  were  again  enforced.     By  the 
arms  of  George  Maniak^s,  Messina  and  Syracuse,  with 
a  part  of  the  island  which  at  the  least  took  in  the  whole 
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of  its  eastern  side,  was,  if  only  for  a  few  years,  re-    chap. 
stored  to  the  Imperial  rule.  ' — ^ — ' 

While  Sicily  was  thus  lost  bit  by  bit,  the  power  of  Advance  of 

-       T^        .  T  •         •      .  1  •    1  1  •  .the  Empire 

the  Empire  was  advancmg  in  the  neighbouring  mam-  in  luiy. 
land  of  Italy.     Bari  was  won  back  for  Christendom  Taking  of 

Bari  871. 

from  the  Saracen  by  the  combined  powers  of  both 
Empires ;  but  the  lasting  possession  of  the  prize  fell  to 
the  Cajsar  of  the  East.     At  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, the  Eastern  Empire  claimed  either  the  direct 
possession   or  the   superiority  of  all  southern  Italy 
from  Gaeta  downwards.     The  extent  of  the  Imperial  Fiuctua- 
dominion  was  always  fluctuating  ;  there  was  perhaps  of  the 
no   moment  when  the  power  of  the  Emperors  was  P^**'"^ 
really  extended  over  this  whole  region ;  but  there  was 
perhaps  no  spot  within  it  which  did  not  at  some  time 
or  other  admit  at  least  the  Imperial  overlordship. 
The  eastern  coast,  with  the  heel  and  the  toe  in  a  wider 
sense  than  before,  became  a  real  and  steady  posses- 
sion, while  tlie  allegiance  of  Beneventum^  Capua ^  and 
Salerno  was   always  very  precarious.     But  Naples^  Napiea, 
Gaeta^  and  Amalji^  however  nominal  their  allegiance  Amaifl. 
might  be,  never  formally  cast  it  aside. 

Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  the 
Eastern  Emperors  held  all  Sicily,  with  some  patches  of 
territory  on  the  neighbouring  mainland.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century,  the  island  had  been 
wholly  lost,  while  the  dominion  on  the  mainland  had 
been  greatly  enlarged.  In  the  course  of  the  eleventh 
century  a  new  power,  the  Normans  of  Apulia,  con-  TheNor- 
quered  the  ItaKan  possessions  of  the  Empire,  won  |^f  ""^^ 
Sicily  from  the  Mussulman,  and  even  made  conquests 
from  the  Empire  east  of  the  Hadriatic.  Thus  arose 
the  Sicilian  kingdom,  the  growth  of  which  will  b^&t 
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CHAP,     be  traced  when  we  come  to  the  powers  which  arose 


X. 


out  of  the  breaking-up  of  the  Empire. 


The  great  islands  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  also 
fluctuated  between  Byzantine  and  Saracen  dominion. 
i^MB  of  Crete  was  won  by  a  band  of  Mussulman  adventurers 
It,  re-  from  Spain  nearly  at  the  time  when  the  conquest  of 
**^*^'  '  Sicily  began.  It  was  won  back  in  the  great  revival 
of  the  Imperial  power  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
crpnisioet,  later.  Cyprus  was  lost  sooner ;  but  it  went  through 
cov^and  many  fluctuations  and  divisions,  a  recovery  and  a 
c88i-8«8;  sccoud  loss,  before  its  final  recovery  at  the  same  time 
«gwii,965.  as  the  recovery  of  Crete  and  the  complete  loss  of 
ijnn  Mnd  Sicily.  looking  at  the  Empire  simply  as  a  power, 
ainonjr  the   there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  loss  of  Sicily  was  alto- 

^reat  is- 

lands.        gether  overbalanced  by  the   recovery  of  Crete  and 

Cyprus.    Geographically  Sicily  was  an  outlying  Greek 

island  ;  Crete  and  Cyprus  lay  close  to  the  body  of  the 

Empire,  essential  parts  of  a  Greek  state.     But  Crete 

and  Cyprus,  as  lands  which  had  been  lost  and  won 

back,  were  among  the  lands  where  the  tendency  to 

fall  away  from  within  showed  itself  earUest.     Crete 

Separation    ncvcr  actually  separated  from  the  Empire.     Cyprus 

1182-1186.   fell  away  under  a  rebel  Emperor,  to  be  presently 

Conquered    conqucred  by  Richard,  Count  of  Poitou   and  Kinff 

bv  Richard  ,        i  i 

ofPoiton.     of  England,  and  to  pass  away  from  the  Empire  for 

ever. 
Finctua^  Wc   may  thus   sum   up  the  fluctuations  in  the 

possession    posscssion  of  the  great  islands.     At  the  beginning  of 
islands,       tlic  ninth  century,  the  Eastern  Empire  still  took  in 

Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Crete  ;  Cyprus  was  in  the  hands 
801.  of  the   Saracens.      At  the  beginning  of   the   tenth 

century,  the  Empire  held  nothing  in  any  of  the  four 
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except  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Sicily.    At  the  be-    chap. 
ginning  of  the  eleventh,  Crete  and  Cyprus  had  been  ^ — .- — - 
won  back  ;  Sicily  was  wholly  lost.     At  the  beginning  noi. 
of  the  twelftli,  Crete  and  Cyprus  were  still  Imperial 
possessions  ;  a  great  part  of  Sicily  had  been  won  and 
lost  again.   At  tlie  beginning  of  the  thirteenth,  Cyprus,  1201. 
like  Sicily,  had  passed  to  a  Western  master ;  Crete  was 
still  held  by  the  Empire,  but  only  by  a  very  feeble  tie. 
Thus  tlie  great  islands  stood  at  the  fall  of  the  old 
Eoman  Empire  of  the  East ;  of  the  revived  Empire  of 
the  Palaiologoi  none  of  them  ever  formed  a  part. 

In  the  islands  the  enemies  with  whom  the  Empire  Reiation^of 

the  Empire 

had  to  stnve  were,  first  the  Saracens,  and  then  the  toward* the 

Slavonic 

Latins  or  Franks,  the  nations  of  Western  Europe.  On  powew. 
the  mainland  the  part  of  the  Saracen  was  taken  by 
the  Slave.  During  the  four  hundred  years  between 
the  division  of  the  Empires  and  the  Frank  conquest 
of  the  East,  the  geographical  history  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  has  mainly  to  deal  with  the  shiftings  of  its 
frontier  towards  the  Slavonic  powers.    These  fall  into  Three 

Slavonic 

three  main  groups.  First,  m  the  nortJi-western  corner  groups, 
of  the  Empire,  are  the  Croatian  and  Servian  settle-  Serviaand 

Croatia. 

ments,  whose  history  is  closely  connected  with  that 
of  the  kingdom  of  Himgary  and  the  commonwealth 
of  Venice.  Secondly,  there  are  the  Slaves  of  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece.     Their  presence  in  Greece  Macedonia 

and  Greece 

at  least  has  of  late  been  disputed.  It  has  been 
held  that  the  alleged  Slavonic  settlements  in  Greece 
were  in  truth  Albanian ;  but  I  see  no  ground  to  doubt 
tlie  truth  of  the  received  view.  Thirdly,  between  Bulgaria, 
these  southern  Slavonic  settlements  and  those  in  Servia 
and  Croatia,   comes   the   great   Bulgarian  kingdom. 

VOL.   I.  c  c 
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CHAP. 
X. 


The  two  last  ranges  gradually  merge  into  one ;  the 
first  remains  distinct  throughout.  Servia,  Croatia, 
and  Dalmatia,  will  be  best  treated  of  in  another  sec- 
tion, remembering  that,  amidst  all  fluctuations,  the 
claims  of  the  Empire  over  them  were  never  denied 
or  forgotten,  and  were  from  time  to  time  enforced. 
It  was  towards  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  that  the 
greatest  fluctuations  of  the  Imperial  frontier  took 
place. 


The 

Balgarian 

kingdom. 


Settlement 
eouth  of  the 
Danube, 
679. 


White 
Bulgaria. 

Use  of  the 
Bulgarian 
nam& 


Tlie  original  Finnish  Bulgarians  were  the  van- 
Sfuard  of  Turanian  invasion  in  the  lands  with  which 
we  have  to  do.  EarUer,  it  would  seem,  in  their 
coming  than  the  Avars,  they  were  slower  to  settle 
down  into  actual  occupation  of  European  territory. 
But  when  they  did  settle,  it  was  not  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  Empire,  but  in  one  of  its  acknowledged  pro- 
vinces. Late  in  the  seventh  century,  the  first  Bul- 
garian kingdom  was  estabhshed  between  Danube  and 
Ha^mus.  It  must  be  remembered  that  another  migra- 
tion in  quite  another  direction  founded  another  Bul- 
garian power  on  the  Volga  and  the  Kama.  This 
settlement.  Great  or  White  Buhjaria^  remained  Tura- 
nian and  became  Mahometan ;  Black  Bulgaria  on 
the  Danube  became  Slavonic  and  Christian.  The 
modern  Bulgarians  bear  the  Bulgarian  name  only  in 
the  way  in  which  the  romanized  Celts  of  Gaul'bear 
the  name  of  their  Frankish  masters  from  Germany, 
in  the  way  in  which  the  Slaves  of  Kief  and  Moscow 
bear  the  name  of  their  Russian  masters  from  Scan- 
dinavia. In  all  three  cases,  the  power  formed  by  the 
union  of  conquerors  and  conquered  has  taken  the 
name  of  the  conquerors  and  has  kept  the  speech  of 
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the  conquered.      But   though   the  Bulgarian  power     chap. 
became  essentially   Slavonic,  it  took   quite  another  ^ — ^ — ' 
character  from  the  less  fully  organized  Slavonic  settle- 
ments to  the  west   and  south  of  it.     Towards  the  xheEmpiw 
Slaves  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  it  cannot  Macedo- 
be  said  that  the  Empire  had  any  definite  frontier,  suves. 
Settled  within  the  Empire,  they  were  its  tributaries 
or  its   enemies,   according   to   the   strength   of  the 
Empire  at  any  particular  moment.  Up  to  the  coming 
of  the  Bulgarians,  we  might,  from  different  points  of 
view,  place  the  Imperial  border  either  at  the  Danube 
or  at  no  great  distance  from  the  -Slgaean.     But  from  TheEmpiw 
the  Bulgarian  conquest  onwards,  there  was  on  the  Bulgarian 
Bulgarian  side  a  real  frontier,  a  frontier  which  often         **™' 
shifted,  but  which  was  often  fixed  by  treaty,  a  frontier 
which,  wherever  it  was  fixed,  marked  off  lands  which 
were,  for  the  time,  wholly  lost  to  the  Empire.     With  ^  ^  *i»« 
the  first  Bulgarian  settlement,  the  Imperial  frontier  frontier, 
definitely  withdrew  for  three  hundred  years  from  the 
lower  Danube  to  the  line  of  Hoemus  or  Balkan.     As 
the  Bulgarian  power  pushed  to  the  south  and  west,  ^'J^*"' 
the  two  fields  of  warfare,  against  the  Bulgarians  to  ^*™***' 
the  north  and  against  the  half-independent  Slaves  to 
the  west,  gradually  merged  into  one.     But  as  long  as 
the  Isaurian  Emperors  reigned,  the  two  fields  were 
kept  distinct.     They  kept  the  Balkan  range  against 
the   Bulgarians,   whose  kingdom,  stretching   to   the  Extent  of 

Bulgaria  in 

north-west  over  lands  which  are  now   Servian,  had  the  eighth 

century. 

not,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth   century,   passed  the 
mountain  barrier  of  the  Empire. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  wholly  distinct   work,  the  Im-  J^J^'^ 
perial  power  was  restored  over  the  Slaves  of  Thrace,  ^tnera^t 
Macedonia,  and  Greece.     In  the  middle  of  the  e\%VN^JcL  ^ 

0  0  2 
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CHAP,     century  the  inland  parts  of  Greece  were  chiefly  oc- 
' — ^ — '  ciipied  by  Slavonic  immigrants,  while  the  coast  and 

donia  and 

Greece.       the   citics  remained  Greek.     Before  the  end  of  the 
century,  the   Slaves  of  Macedonia  were  reduced  to 
807.  tribute,   and  early   in   the   ninth,   those   of  Greece 

wholly  failed  to  recover  their  independence.  The 
Recovery^  land  was  gradually  settled  afresh  by  Greek  colonists, 
the  Slaves,  ^nd  by  the  middle  of  the  tenth,  only  two  Slavonic 
Tay**u^  tribes,  Melings  and  Ezerites  {Melind  and  Jezerci)^  re- 
mained, distinct,  thougli  tributary,  on  the  range  of 
Taygetos  or  Pentedaktylos.  From  this  time  to  the 
Prankish  conquest,  Greece,  as  a  whole,  was  held  by 
the  Empire.  But,  as  a  recovered  land,  it  was  one  of 
those  parts  of  the  Empire  in  which  a  tendency  to  sepa- 
rate began  to  show  itself.  And  in  the  course  of  these 
changes,  the  name  Hellenes^  as  a  national  name,  quite 
died  out.  The  names  Hellas  and  Hellen  might  some- 
times be  brought  in  as  a  rhetorical  flourish,  as  by- 
gone names  often  are  in  all  languages ;  but  Hellen 
had  long  ceased  to  be  the  received  name  of  a  people, 
or  Hellas  to  be  the  received  name  of  any  land  beyond 
a  small  province.  In  ordinary  use  the  name  Hellen 
had  long  meant  pagan^  and  it  was  confined  to  the 
Heiiftics  of  people  of  Maina,  who  remained  pagans  till  near  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century.  The  Greeks,  as  a  people, 
now  knew  no  name  but  that  of  Romans.  The  local, 
perhaps  contemptuous,  name  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Hellas  was  Helladikoi, 

Thus,  at  the  division  of  the  Empires,  Thrace,  Mace- 
donia, and  Greece  had  been  more  or  less  thoroughly 
recovered  by  the  Eastern  Empire,  while  the  lands 
between  Hjemus  and  Danube  were  wholly  lost.  The 
Imperial  dominion  from  the  Hadriatic  to  the  Euxine 
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formed,  together  with  the  Asiatic  provinces,  Romania^ 
the  land  of  the  Eomans  of  the  East.     The  Emperors 

Romania. 

also  kept  the  cities  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  and  the  Daimatia, 
precarious  allegiance   of  the  Servian   and  Croatian  crlSia.'^ 
principalities.  These  lands  were  bound  to  the  Empire 
by  a  common  dread   of  the  encroaching  Bulgarian. 
The  ninth  century  and  the  early  years  of  the  tenth  Greatnew 

^  ^    ^  ofthertn»t 

was  a  great  time  of  Bul<?arian  advance.     The  Bui-  Bulgarian 

^  o  ^  kingdom. 

garians  seem  to  have  failed  in  establishing  any  lasting  Attempt  oa 
dominion  to   the  north-west  in  Pannonia ;  ^    at  the  8i«^2i9. 
expense   of  the  Empire  they  were  more  successful. 
At  the  end  of  the   eighth   century  Sardica — after-  Advance 

,  M^ain^t  the 

wards  called  Triaditza  and  Sofia — and  Anchiahs  were  Empire, 
border  cities  of  the  Empire.  The  conquest  of  Sardica 
early  in  the  ninth  marks  a  stage  of  Bulgarian  ad- 
vance. At  the  end  of  the  century,  after  the  con- 
version of  the  nation  to  Christianity,  comes  the  great 
ajra  of  the  first  Bulgarian  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of 
Peristhlava.     The  Tzar  Simeon  established  the  Bui-  Conquests 

.  of  Simeon, 

garian  supremacy  over  Servia,  and  carried  his  con-  923-934. 
quests  deep  into  the  lands  of  the  Empire.  In  Mace- 
donia and  Epeiros  the  Empire  kept  only  the  sea-coast, 
-^gaean  and  Hadriatic ;  Sardica,  Philippopolis,  Ochrida, 
were  all  cities  of  the  Bulgarian  realm.  Hadrianople, 
a  frontier  city  of  the  Empire,  passed  more  than  once 
into  Bulgarian  hands.  Nowhere  in  Europe,  save  in 
old  Hellas,  did  the  Imperial  dominion  stretch  from 
sea  to  sea. 

So  stood  matters  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 


>  A  temporary  Bulgarian  occupation  seems  clear  from  Einhard, 
Annals,  827,  828.  But  on  the  supposed  existence  of  a  Bulgarian 
duchj  in  the  present  Hungary  see  Boesler,  Bamdnitche  Studien, 
201. 
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CHAP.  tury.  Then  came  that  greatest  of  all  revivals  of  the 
itevivai  of  I^^P^^i^l  power  which  won  back  Crete  and  Cyprus, 
the  impe-    ^nd  which  was  no  less  successful  on  the  mainland  of 

nai  power. 

Conquest  of  Europc  and  Asia.  Bulgaria  was  conquered  and  lost 
and  conquered  again.  But  the  first  time  it  was  con- 
quered, not  from  the  Bulgarian  but  from  the  Bussian. 

TheRiw.     The  Eussians,  long  dangerous  to  Constantinople  by 

simiu  And  _  __—      , 

finigarians.  sea,  uow  Suddenly  appear  as  a  land  power.  Their 
prince  Sviatoslaf  overthrew  the  first  Bulgarian  king- 
dom, and  Philippopolis  became  for  a  moment  a  Rus- 
sian outpost.  But  John  Tzimiskes  restored  the  power 
of  the  Empire  over  the  whole  Bulgarian  dominions. 
The  Danube  was  once  more  the  frontier  of  the  Eastern 
Rome. 

It  remained  so  for  more  than  two  hundred  years 
during  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  But  in  the  inland 
regions  the  Imperial  power  fell  back  almost  at  once, 
to  advance  again  further  than  ever.     A  large  pai't 

The  second  of  the  conquercd  land  soon  revolted,  and  a  second 

Bulganan  ^  -^ 

kingdom.     Bulgarian  kingdom,  Macedonian  rather  than  Moesian, 

arose.     The   kingdom  of  Ochnda^  the   kingdom  of 

Samuel,  left  to  tlie  Empire  the  eastern  part  of  the 

old  Bulgaria  between  Danube  and  Haemus,  together 

with   all  Thrace    and   the  Macedonian  coast.      But 

it  took  in  all  the  inland   region  of  Macedonia ;    it 

stretched  down  into  Thessaly  and  Epeiros  ;  and,  while 

it  nowhere  touched  the  Euxine  or  the  jJ^aean,  it  had 

a  small  seaboard  on  the  Hadriatic.     Now  came  the 

great  struggle  between  Romania  and  Bulgaria  which 

fills  the  last  years  of  the  tenth  century  and  the  open- 

Secondcon-  iug  ycars  of  the  eleventh.     At  last  all  Bulgaria,  and 

Bnififaria,     with  it  for  a  whilc  Servia,  was  restored  to  the  Em- 

CroMtuL      pire.     Croatia  continued  in  vassalage,  and  its  princes 
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were  presently  raised  to  royal  rank  by  Imperial  chap. 
authority.  - — •- — 

Thus  the  Eastern  Empire  again  took  in  the  whole 
south-eastern  peninsula.  Of  its  outlying  European 
possessions,  southern  Italy  was  still  untouched.  At 
what  moment  Venice  ceased  to  be  a  dependency  of  ^^^^<^ 
the  Empire,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Venetian  dukes 
still  received  the  Imperial  investiture,  and  Venetian 
ships  often  joined  the  Imperial  fleet.  This  state  of 
things  seems  never  to  have  been  formally  abolished, 
but  rather  to  have  dropped  out  of  sight  as  Venice 
and  Constantinople  became  practically  hostile.  In  the 
other  outlying  city  north  of  the  Euxine  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  change  places.  Through  all  changes 
the  Empire  had  kept  its  maritime  province  in  the 
Tauric  Chersonesos.    There  the  allied  city  of  Chersun^  cherson 

•^  annexed, 

more  formally  annexed  to  the  Empire  in  the  ninth  f^^^^* 
century,  was  taken  by  the  Eussian  Vladimir  in  the  ^jjj*^™**'' 
interval  between  the  two  great  Bulgarian  wars. 

In  Asia  the  Imperial  frontier  had  changed  but  ^^x^^^ 
little  since  the  first  Saracen  conquests.  The  solid 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  was  often  plundered  by  the 
Mussulmans,  but  it  was  never  conquered.  Now,  in 
Asia  as  in  Europe,  came  a  time  of  advance.  For 
eighty  years,  with  some  fluctuations,  the  Empire  grew 
on  its  eastern  side.  The  Bagdad  caliphate  was  now 
broken  up,  and  the  smaller  emirates  were  more  easily 
overcome.    The  wars  ofNikephoros  Phokas  and  John  Aguticcon- 

...  .  .  quests  of 

Tzimiskes  restored  Kilikia  and  Sifria  to  the  list  of  Nik^horoe 

•^  and  Jf«hn, 

Eoman  provinces,  Tarsos^  Antiochj  and  Edessa  to  the  ^^^-^'^ ; 
list  of  Christian  cities.     Basil  the  Second  extended  ofBasuthe 

Second, 

the  Imperial  power  over  the  Iberian  and  Abasgian  ^i-i^^- 
lands  east  of  the  Euxine,  and  began  a  series  of  trans-  Beeiiwiia^ 


o 
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CHAP,  actions  by  which,  in  the  space  of  forty  years,  all 
' — - —  Armenia  was  added  to  the  Empire  on  the  very  eve 
Hnnexation  of  the  downfall  of  the  Imperial  power  in  Asia. 

uf  Armenia  *  ■■• 

1021; 

Ani,  1045  ; 

ofKar*,  Yov  tlic  great  extension  of  the  Empire  laid  it  open 

^'«^.         to  new  enemies  in  both  continents.  In  Asia  it  became 

enemien. 

Turk**.        the  neighbour  of  the  Seljuk  Turks^  in  Europe  of  the 
Magjwa-     Magyars  or  Hungarians,  who  bear  the  name  of  Turks 
in  the  Byzantine  writers  of  the  tenth  century.     Hun- 
gary had  now  settled  down  into  a  Christian  kingdom. 
Reroit  of     A  Scrviau  revolt  presently  placed  a  new  independent 
1040. '       state  between  Hungary  and  Eomaiiia,  but  Belgrade 
grade,'iSw"  remained  an  Imperial  possession  till  it  passed  under 
Advance  of  Magyar  rule  twenty-four  years  later.     By  this  time 
the  Empire  had  begun  to  be  cut  short  in  a  far  more 
terrible  way  in  Asia.    The  Seljuk  Turks  now  reached 
the  new  Roman  frontier.  Plunder  grew  into  conquest, 
LoMcf       and  the  first  Turkish  conquest,  that  of -4m,  happened 
in  the  same   year   as  the  last  Imperial   acquisition 
of  Kars.      The  Emperors  tried   to    strengthen    this 
dangerous  frontier  by  the  erection  of  vassal  princi- 
palities.    The  very  name  of  Armenia  now  changes  its 
Lesser        placc.     Tlic  ncw  or  Lesser  Armenia  arose  in  the  Kili- 
low.     '     kian  mountains,  and  was  ruled  by  princes  of  the  old 
^Vi'inenian  dynasty,  whose  allegiance  to  the  Empire 
gradually  died  out.    But  before  this  time  the  Turkish 
power  was  fully  established  in  the  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  plunderers  had  become  conquerors.    The 
1071.  battle  of  Manzikert  led  to  formal  cessions  and  further 

1084.  advances.     Throughout  Asia  Minor  the  Empire  at 

most  kept  the  coast ;  the  mass  of  the  inland  country 
rf*i^"ll*"'  hecame  Turkish.     But  the  Eoinan  name  did  not  pass 
away ;    the   invaders  took  the  name  of  Sultans  of 
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Houm.     Their  capital  was  at  Nikaia^  a  threatening     chap. 


position  indeed  for  Constantinople.    But  distant  posi-  :~-^ — - 
tions  like  Trebizond  and  Antioch  were  still  held  as 
dependencies.     Antioch  was  before  long  betrayed  to  Lo«iof 

_____  Antioch, 

the  Turks.  losi. 

By  this  time  the  Empire  was  attacked  by  a  new 
enemy  in  its  European  peninsula.     The  Norman  con-  Normans 
querors  of  Apuha  and  Sicily  crossed  the  Hadriatic,  J.")^.^ 
and  occupied  various  points,  both  insular  and  conti-  losi-ioso. 
nental,  especially  Dyrrhachion  or  Durazzo  and  the 
island  of  Korkyra^  now  called  by  a  new  Greek  name, 
Korypho  or  Corfu,     At  every  point  of  its  frontier  the 
Empire  had,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, altogether  fallen  back  from  the  splendid,  posi- 
tion which  it  held  at  its  beginning-  The  geographical  Geoprra- 
aspect  of  the  Empire  was  now  the  exact  opposite  of  pectofthe 
what  it  had  been  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 
Then  its  main  strength  seemed  to  lie  in  Asia.     Its 
European  dominion  had  been  cut  down  to  the  coasts 
and  islands ;  but  its  Asiatic  peninsula  was  firmly  held, 
touched  only  by  passing  ravages.     Now  the  Asiatic 
dominion  was  cut  down  to  the  coasts  and  islands, 
while  the  great  European  peninsula  was,  in  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent,  still  firmly  held.     Never  before  had 
the  main  power  of  the  Empire  been  so  thoroughly 
European.     No   wonder   that  in  Western   eyes  the 
Empire  of  Eomania  began  to  look  like  a  kingdom  of 
Greece. 

The  states  founded  by  the  Crusaders  will  be  dealt 
with  elsewhere.     The  crusades  concern  us  here  only  Recovery  of 
as  helping  towards  the  next  revival  of  the  Imperial  territory, 
power  under  the  house  of  Komn^nos.    Alexios  him- 
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CHAP,     self  won  back  Nikaia  and  the  other  great  cities  of 
' — • —   western  Asia  Minor.     Some  of  these,  as  Laodikeia^ 
were  received  rather  as  free  cities  of  the  Empire  than 
Reiimsof     as  mere  subjects.     The  conquering  reigns  of  John 
ManueL       and  Manucl  again  extended  the  Empire  in  both  con- 
tinents.    The  Turk  still  ruled  in  the  inland  regrions 
of  Asia,  but  his  capital  was  driven  back  from  Nikaia 
1097.  to  Jkonion.     The  superiority  of  the  Empire  was  re- 

us?, stored  over  Antioch  and  KiUkian  Armenia  at  the  one 

1148.  end,  over  Servia  at  the  other.     Hungary  itself  had  to 

yield  Zengmin^  Sirmium^  and  all  Dalmatia.  For  a 
moment  the  Empire  again  took  in  the  whole  eastern 
coast  of  the  Hadriatic  and  its  islands  ;  even  on  its 
11C3-1168.  western  shore  Ancona  became  something  Uke  a  depen- 
dency of  the  Eastern  Caesar. 
Falling  of  The  conqucsts  of  Manuel  were  clearly  too  ifreat 

distant  po«-  . 

seiwior*.       fop  tlic  real  Strength  of  the  Empire.     Some  lands  fell 

Dalmatia,    awav  at  oucc.     Dalmatia  was  left  to  be  struggled  for 
J181.  *^  *^*^ 

between  Venice  and  Hungary.  And  the  tendency  to 
fall  away  within  the  Empire  became  strengthened  by 
increased  intercourse  with  the  feudal  ideas  of  the 
West.  Cyprus,  Trebizond,  old  Greece  itself,  came 
into  the  hands  of  rulers  who  were  rather  feudal 
vassals  than  Eoman  governors.  We  have  seen  how 
Cyprus  fell  away.  Its  Poitevin  conqueror  presently 
Larinking-  cjave  it  to  Guv  of  Lusignan.     Thus,  before  the  Latin 

df'inof  .  ,  .111 

Cyprus,  conquest  of  Constantinople,  a  provmce  had  been  torn 
from  the  Eastern  Empire  to  become  a  Latin  kingdom. 
The  Greek-speaking  lands  were  now  beginning  largely 
to  pass  under  Latin  rule.  In  Sicily  the  Frank  might 
pass  for  a  deliverer ;  in  Corfu  and  Cyprus  he  was  a 
mere  foreign  invader. 

Meanwhile  the  Empire  was  again  cut  short  to  the 
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north  by  a  new  Bulgarian  revolt,  whicli  established  a    chap. 
third  Bulgarian  kingdom,  but  a  kingdom  which  seems  ^^  ^^^^-  - 
to  have  been  as  much  Vlach  or  Eouman  as  strictly  J«^Pfj"*» 

^f     Kingdom, 

Bulgarian.     The  new  kingdom  took  in  the  old  Bui-  ^^^'• 
garian  land  between  Danube  and  Hajmus,  and  it  pre- 
sently spread  both  to  the  west  and  to  the  south.  The 
Bulgarian  revolt  was  followed  by  other  movements 
among  the  Thracian  and  Macedonian  Slaves,  which  othpr 

,  Slavonic 

did  not  lead  to  the  foundation  of  any  new  states,  but  revolt*, 
which  had  their  share  in  the  general  break-up  of  the 

Imperial  power.     The  work  of  Basil  and  Manuel  was  increased 

now  undone  ;  but  its  undoing  had  the  effect  of  making  character  of 

theJ^mpire. 

the  Empire  more  nearly  a  Greek  state  than  ever. 
It  did  not  wholly  coincide  with  the  Greek-speaking 
lands  :  the  Empire  had  subjects  who  were  not  Greeks, 
and  there  were  Greeks  who  were  not  subjects  of  the 
Empire.  But  the  Greek  speech  and  the  new  Greek 
nationality  were  dominant  within  the  lands  which 
were  still  left  to  the  Empire.  The  Eoman  name  was 
now  merely  a  name :  Boman  and  Greek  meant  the 
same  thing.  Whatever  was  not  Greek  in  European 
Romania  was  mainly  Albanian  and  Vlach.  The  domi- 
nion of  the  Empire  in  the  peninsula  was  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  primitive  races  of  the  peninsula.  The 
great  element  of  later  times,  the  Slavonic   settlers,  The 

'  i/»i         Slavonic 

had  almost  wholly  separated  themselves  from  the  sutea. 
Empire,  establishing  their  independence,  but  not  their 
unity.  They  formed  a  group  of  independent  powers 
which  had  simply  fallen  away  from  the  Empire ;  it 
was  by  the  powers  of  the  West  that  the  Empire 
itself  was  to  be  broken  in  pieces. 

The  taking  of  Constantinople  in  the  Fourth.  GtM- 
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CHAP. 
X. 

Latin  cun- 
quest  of 
Cuofltanti- 
nople,  1204. 

Act  of 
partition. 


Latin  Em- 
pire of 
Komania. 


Ita  extent 


sade  was  the  work  of  an  alliance  between  tLe  now 
independent  commonwealth  of  Venice  and  a  body  of 
Western  crusaders  who,  along  with  the  states  which 
they  founded,  may  be  indifferently  caUed  Latins  or 
Franks.  A  regular  act  of  partition  was  drawn  out,  by 
which  the  Empire  was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts. 
One  was  to  be  assigned  to  a  Latin  Emperor  of  Romania^ 
'another  to  the  pilgrims  as  his  feudatories,  a  third  to 
the  commonwealth  of  Venice.  But  the  partition  was 
never  carried  out.  A  large  part  of  the  Empire  was 
never  conquered  ;  another  large  part  was  not  assigned 
by  the  act  of  partition.  In  fact  the  scheme  of  par- 
tition is  hardly  a  geographical  fact  at  all.  The  real 
partition  to  which  the  Latin  conquest  led  was  one  of 
quite  another  kind,  a  partition  of  the  Empire  among 
a  crowd  of  powers,  Greek,  Frank,  and  Venetian,  more 
than  one  of  which  had  some  claim  to  represent  the 
Empire  itself. 

These  were  the  Latin  Empire  of  Romania^  and 
the  Greek  Empire  which  maintained  itself  at  Nikaia^ 
and  which,  after  nearly  sixty  years  of  banishment, 
won  back  the  Imperial  city.  In  the  crusading  scheme 
the  Latin  Emperor  was  to  be  the  feudal  superior  of 
the  lesser  princes  who  were  to  establish  themselves 
within  the  Empire.  For  his  own  Imperial  domain  he 
was  to  have  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  possessions 
in  Asia,  with  a  Thracian  dominion  stretching  as  far 
north  as  Agathopolis.  Hadrianople,  with  a  narrow 
strip  of  territory  stretching  down  to  the  Propontis, 
was  to  be  Venetian.  The  actual  result  was  very 
different.  The  Latin  Emperors  never  got  any  footing 
in  Asia  beyond  parts  of  the  themes  bordering  on  the 
Propontis,  reaching  from  Adramyttion  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Sangarios.    In  ^uto^^  \\v^^  V^^  ^^  ^^^s^s^co.  j^ 
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of  Thrace,  with  a  fluctiiatinor  border  towards  Bulgaria     chap. 
on  the  north,  and  to  the  new  Latin  and  Greek  states  '^ — • — ' 
which  arose  to  the  west.     Their  dominion  also  took 
in  Lemnos^  Lesbos^  Chios,  and   some  otliers  of  tlie 
jEga^an  islands. 

But  the  Latin  Empire  of  Eomania  was  not  the 
only  Empire  which  arose  out  of  the  break-up  of  the 
old  East-Eoman  power.  Two,  for  a  time  three, 
Greek  princes  bore  the  Imperial  title ;  there  was  also 
a  Latin  king.  It  will  be  convenient  for  a  while  to 
leave  out  of  sight  both  Asia  and  southern  Greece, 
and  to  look  to  the  revolutions  of  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
northern  Greece,  and  the  land  which  we  may  now 
begin  to  call  Albania.  The  immediate  result  of  the 
Latin  conquest  was  to  divide  these  lands  between 
three  powers,  two  Latin  and  one  Greek.  Besides  the 
Empire  of  Eomania,  there  was  the  Latin  kincrdom  of  Kingdom  of 
Thessahnike,  and  the  Greek  despotat  ^  of  Epeiros  held  loniw. 
by  the  house  of  Angelos.     Of  these  the  Thessalonian  ge«pot»t  of 

•^  *->  Epeiros. 

kingdom  was  the  most  sliort-lived,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  its  creation  was  the  ruin  of  the  Latin 
Empire.  It  cut  off  the  Emperor  from  his  distant 
vassals  in  Greece,  whose  vassalage  soon  became 
nominal.  It  gave  him,  in  successive  reigns,  a  power- 
ful neighbour  who  knew  his  own  power,  and  a  weak 
neighbour,  who  fell  before  the  Greek  advance  sooner 
than  himself.  But  the  beginnings  of  tlie  kingdom, 
under  its  first  king  Boniface,  were  promising.  His 
power  stretched  over  Thessaly — now,  from  the  great 
extent  of  Eouman  colonization   within  its   borders, 

^  It  must  be  remembered  that  SccrTron;?  was  and  is  a  common 
Byzantine  title,  with  no  worse  meaning  than  dominus  or  any  of  the 
words  which  translate  it. 
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known  as  Great  Vlachia — and  he  received  the 
homage  of  the  Frank  princes  further  to  the  south. 
But  within  twenty  years  from  its  foundation,  Frank 
rule  had  ceased  in  Macedonia.  Thessalonik^  was 
again  a  Greek  and  an  Imperial  city,  and  its  recovery 
by  the  Greeks  split  the  Latin  Empire  asunder. 

This   blow  came   from   the   west.      It   was   the 
Nicene  Empire  which  did  in  the  end  win  back  the 
Imperial  city;   but,  for  some  years  after  the  Latin 
conquest,  things  looked  as  if  the  restoration  of  the 
Greek  power  in  Europe  was  designed  for  Epeiros. 
The  first  despot  Michael  paid  a  nominal  homage  to 
all  the  neighbouring  powers,  Greek  and  Frank,  in 
turn ;  but  in  truth  he  was  the  lord  of  an  independent 
and  growing  state.     His  power  began  in  the  Epeirot 
land   west  of  Pindos.      For  a  moment  his   power 
stretched  into  Peloponnesos,  where  he  held  Corinth, 
Nauplia,  and  Argos.     Durazzo  and  Corfu  were  won 
from  Venice.     The  Epeirot  power  advanced  also  to 
the  east.     ThessalonikS  was  taken ;   its   ruler   took 
the  Imperial  title ;   Hadrianople   followed,  and  the 
new  Empire  stretched  across  the  peninsula  from  sea 
to  sea,  and  took  in  Thessaly  to  the  south.     But  the 
Thessalonian  Empire  was  hardly  more  long-lived  than 
the  Thessalonian  kingdom.     It  was  first  dismembered 
among  the  princes  of  the  ruling  house.     The  original 
Epeirot  despotat,  along  with  Corfu,  parted  away  from 
the  new  Macedonian  power,  to  survive  it  by  many 
years.     But  by  this  time  the  championship  of  the 
Greek  speech  and  faith  against  the  Latin  lords  of 
Constantinople  had   passed   to  the  foremost  of  the 
Greek  powers  which  had  grown  up  in  Asia,  to  the 
Empire  of  Nikaia. 
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These  Greek  powers  were  two,  which  arose  at  the     chap. 
same  time,  but  by  different  processes  and  with  dif-  - — V — - 
ferent  destinies.      The  Empire   of  Nikaia   was   the 
truer  continuation  of  the   old  East-Eoman  power; 
the  Empire  of  Trapezous  or  Trebizond  was  fated  to  be  xiie  Empire 
the  last  independent  fragment  of  Roman  dominion  s'.ond, 

^  ^  .  1204-1461. 

and  Greek  culture.  The  Trapezuntine  Empire  was 
not  in  strictness  one  of  the  states  which  arose  out  of 
the  Latin  partition.  One  of  the  parts  of  the  Empire 
which  showed  most  disposition  to  fall  away  was  inde- 
pendently seized  by  a  rival  Emperor,  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  Latin  conquest.  Alexios  Komnenos 
occupied  Trebizond,  an  occupation  largely  wrought 
by  Iberian  help,  as  if  the  Empire,  already  dismem- 
bered by  the  Christians  of  the  West,  was  to  be 
further  dismembered  by  the  Christians  of  the  fur- 
ther East.  The  dominions  of  Alexios,  enlarged  by  his  Extent 
brother  David  to  the  west,  at  first  took  in  the  whole  Komnenian 
south  coast  of  the  Euxine  from  the  Sangarios  east- 
ward, broken  by  the  city  of  Amisos^  which  contrived 
to  make  itself  virtually  independent,  and  'by  the 
neighbouring  Turkish  settlement  at  Samsoun.  But 
this  dominion  was  only  momentary.  The  eastern 
part  alone  survived  to  form  the  later  Empire  of 
Trebizond;  the  western  part,  the  government  of 
David,  soon  passed  to  the  rising  power  of  Nikaia. 

The  founder  of  that  power  was  Theodore  Laskaris,  Empire  of 
in  whom  the  succession  of  the  Eastern  Empire  was  1206^1201. 
held  to  be  continued.     Ten  years  after  the  taking  of 
Constantinople,  a  treaty  fixed  his  border  towards  the  i2h. 
small  Latin  dominion  in  Asia.     Six  years  later  the  1220. 
Latins   kept   only  the  lands  north   of  the  gulf  of 
NikomSdeia ;  sixteen  years  later  they  held  orvl^  \Jc^^  vusa. 
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ciTAP.  Asiatic   coast   of  the  Bosporos.     Seven  years  later 

' — '^ — '  Chios,  Lemnos,  Samos,  Kos,  and  other  islands  were 

1247.  won  back  by  the  growing  Greek  state.     But,  long 

Empire  in  before  this,  the  Nicene  Empire  had  become  an  Euro- 

Eumpe. 

1236.  pean  power.  The  Thracian  Chersonesos  was  first 
1242.         won,  the  work  beginning  at  Kallipolis,   Presently  the 

Thessalonian  Emperor  sank  to  the  rank  of  a  despot 
1246.  under  him  of  Nikaia ;  four  years  later  Thessalonike 

was  incorporated  with  the  Nicene  dominions.  A 
1245-1256.   series  of  Bulgarian  campaigns  carried  the  Imperial 

frontier,  first  to  the  Hebros — already  the  Slavonic 

Maritza — and  then  to  the  foot  of  Ha>mus.  A  series 
i254-i2oJ>.   of  Epeirot  campaigns  won  a  Hadriatic  seaboard,  and 

made  Durazzo  for  a  while  again  a  city  of  the  Em- 

1259.  pire.  The  Nicene  power  in  these  regions  was  con- 
firmed by  the  victory  of  Pelagonia,  won  over  the 
combined  forces  of  Epeiros,  Achaia,  and  Sicily.     The 

1260.  next  year  Selymbria  was  won  from  the  Latins,  and 
the  Frank  Empire  was  cut  down  to  so  much  territory 
as  could  be  guarded  from  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 

Recovenof  At  last  the  rccovery  of  Constantinople  changed  the 
nopie,i26i.  Empire  of  Nikaia  into  the  revived  Byzantine  Empire 
of  the  Palaiologoi. 

That  Empire  still  lasted  a  hundred  and  ninety 

years,  and  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  its 

European  and  its  Asiatic  histor)\    The  Asiatic  border 

loll  back  almost  as  soon  as  the  seat  of  rule  was  re- 

the^.m^''^  stored  to  Europe.     In  Europe  the  revived  Empire 

in  Europe,    j^^p^  ^j^^  cliaractcr  of  an  advancing  power  till  just 

before  the  entrance  of  the  Ottoman  into  Europe,  in 

some  parts  till  just  before  tlie  fall  of  Constantinople. 

Many  events  helped  to  weaken  the  real  power  of  the 

Empire,  which  did  not  affect  its  geography.     Such 

were  the  earWer  T\itV\^\v  vKvo^ids  and  the  destroying 
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visit  of  the  Catalans.     The  land  in  which  advance     chap. 

X. 

was   most  steady  was  Peloponnesos,  where,  at  the  ^7-^ — ' 
time  of  the  recovery  of  Constantinople,  the  Empire  Advance  in 
did  not  hold  a  foot  of  ground.    Misithra^  Monembasia^  nJ!»r" 
and  Maina^  were  the  fruits  of  the  day  of  Pelagonia.  ^'^^'^• 
For  a  while  the  Imperial  frontier  was  stationary,  but 
from   the   beginning   of  the   fourteenth   century   it 
steadily  advanced.    It  advanced  perhaps  all  the  more 
after  Peloponn^sos  became  an  Imperial  dependency, 
or  an  appanage  for  princes  of  the  Imperial  house, 
rather  than  an  immediate  possession  of  the  Empire. 
Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  greater  part  of  ho4. 
the  peninsula,  including  Corinth,  was  again  in  Greek 
hands.     At  last,  twenty-three  years  only  before  the  i^^o. 
Turkish  conquest  of  Constantinople,  all  Peloponn^sos, 
except  the  points  held  by  Venice,  was  under  the 
superiority  of  the  Empire. 

In  more  northern  parts  the  advance  of  the  Empire,.  Aavance  in 

Macedonia 

though  chequered  by  more  reverses,  went  on  steadily  *"d. 
till  the  growth  of  the  Servian  power  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.     The  frontier  varied  towards 
Servia,  Bulgaria,  Epeiros,  and   the  Angevin  power 
which  established  itself  on  the  Hadriatic  coast.    Even  1308. 
under  Andronikos  the  Second  the  Imperial  dominion 
was  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly  or 
Great  Vlachia.    Later  still,  all  Epeiros,  Jocmnina  and  lais-iaso. 
Aria — once  Amhrakia — were  won.     At  the  naoment 
of  the  great  Servian  advance,  the  Empire  held  the 
uninterrupted  seaboard  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Paga- 
saian  gulf,  as  well  as  its  Hadriatic  seaboard  from  the 
Ambrakian  gulf  northward.     But  the  Frank  princi- 
paUties  still  cut  off  the  main  body  of  the  Empire  from 
its  possessions  in  Peloponnesos. 

VOL.  I.  D  D 
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CHAP.  In  Asia  there  is  another  tale  to  tell.     There  the 

X. 

frontier  of  the  Empire  steadily  went  back  after  the 


Losses  of 

the  Empire  recoverv  of  Constantinople.      A  few  points   grained 

m  Ana.  J  ^  r  o 

1260.         from  or  lost  to  European  powers  go  for  Httle.  Smyrna 
The  passed  for  a  while  to  Genoa.     The  Knights  of  Saint 

s^m  John,  John  won  Rhodes^  Kos^  and  other  islands,  but  they 
did  not  become  a  power  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  till 
the  Empire  had  almost  withdrawn  from  that  con- 
Advance  of  tinent.     The  Imperial  power  steadily  crumbled  away 

theTurka.  r  r  j  j 

before  the  advance  of  the  Turk,  first  the  Seljuk  and 
then  the  Ottoman.  The  small  Turkish  powers  into 
which  the  Sultanate  of  Eoum  had  now  split  up  b^an 
to  encroach  on  the  Greek  dominion  in  Asia  as  soon  as 
its  centre  was  transferred  to  Europe.  By  the  end  of 
tlie  thirteenth  century,  the  Imperial  possessions  in 
Asia  had  again  shrunk  up  to  a  narrow  strip  on  the 
Propontis,  from  the  jEgaean  to  the  Euxine.  Losses 
followed  more  speedily  when  the  Turkish  power 
passed   from   the   Seljuk   to   the   Ottoman.     Brusay 

1326-1838.  Nikaia^  Nikomedeia^  were  all  lost  within  twelve 
years.  By  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  Emperors  kept  nothing  in  Asia,  save  a  strip 
of  land  just  opposite  Constantinople,  and  the  outlying 
cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Phokaia^  their  alUes  rather 
than  their  subjects. 

The  Ottoman  was  now  all  but  ready  to  pass  into 

TheEmiire  Kuropc,  and  the  way  was  made  easier  for  him  by  the 

falls  back  ^  -^  -^ 

towards       rise  and  fall  of  an  European  power  which  ac^ain  cut 

Servia  and  ...  .  

Bulgaria,     sliort  tlic  Empire  in  its  western  provinces.     While 
1331.  tlie  Imperial  frontier  was  advancing  in  Epeiros  and 

Tliessaly,  it  fell  back  towards  Servia,  and  advanced  to- 
Lo8s  of  wards  Bulgaria  only  to  fall  ba(*k  again.  PhilippopoUs^ 
poiia,  \^u.  SO  often  lost  and  won,  now  passed  away  for  ever. 
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And   now   came   the   great   momentary  advance  of    chap. 
Servia  under  Stephen  Dushan,  which  wrested  from  ;; — ^-— ' 

*^  ConqnesU 

the  Empire  a  large  part  of  its  Thracian,  Macedonian,  jj^^^an*" 
Albanian,  and  Greek  possessions.     At  the  middle  of  Extent  of 

.  ,,  the  Empire. 

the  fourteenth  century,  the  Empire,  all  but  banished 
from  Asia,  kept  no  unbroken  European  dominion  out 
of  Thrace.  Its  other  possessions  were  isolated.  It 
kept  Thessalonik^  and  Chalkidik6,  with  a  small  strip 
of  Macedonia  as  far  as  Berrhoia  and  Vodena,  It  kept 
a  small  Thessalian  territory  about  Lamia  or  Zeitouni. 
There  was  the  Peloponnesian  province,  fast  growing 
into  importance ;  there  was  Lesbos  and  a  few  other 
islands.  On  Stephen's  death  his  dominion  broke  in  isss. 
pieces,  but  the  Empire  did  not  win  back  its  lost  lands. 
For  the  Ottoman  was  already  in  Europe,  ready,  in 
the  space  of  the  next  hundred  years,  to  swallow  up 
all  that  was  left. 

As  in  the  recovery  of  Romania  by  the  Greeks  of 
Nikaia,  so  in  the  final  conquest  of  Romania  by  the 
Turks  of  Brusa,  Constantinople  itself  was — with  the 
exception  of  the  Peloponnesian  appanage — the  last 
point   of  the   Empire  to   fall.     The  Turk,  like  the  isss. 
Greek,  made  his  way  in  by  Kallipolis  ;  like  the  Greek, 
he  hemmed  in  the  Imperial  city  for  years  before  it 
fell  into  his  hands.     In  seven  years  from  his  first  land-  Lom  of 
ing,  Hadrianople  had  become  the  European  capital  pie,  lasi. 
of  the  Turk  ;  the  Emperor  was  his  tributary,  keep- 
ing, besides  his  outlying  possessions,  only  the  land 
just   round   the  city.     The   romantic   expedition  of  isee. 
Amadeo  of  Savoy  gave  back  to  the  Empire  its  Euxine 
coast  as  far  as  Mesembria.     Before  the  end  of  the  Low  of 
century  Pliiladelphia  was  lost  in  Asia,  and  the  Im-  deiphia, 
perial  dominion  in  Europe  hardly  reached  b«^<5\A 

s  B  2 
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CHAP,     the  city  itself  and  the  Peloponnesian  province.   Thes- 

"■    »    -^  Salonika  and  the  Thessalian  province  were  both  lost 

tovaS*'*     for  a  while.     Bajazet  was  on  the  point  of  doing  the 

1401.         work  of  Mahomet,  when  the  Empire  was  saved  for 

another  half-century  by  the  invasion  of  Timour  and 

the   consequent  break-up   of   the   Ottoman   power. 

During  the  Ottoman  civil  wars,  the  outlying  points 

of  the  Empire  were  restored  and  seized  again  more 

1424.         than  once.     At  last  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire 

were  fixed  by  treaty  between  Sultan  Mahomet  and 

the  Emperor  Manuel,  much  as  they  had  stood  sixty 

years  before.     The  coast  of  the  Propontis  to  Selym- 

bria,  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  to  Mesembria,  Thes- 

salonike  and  ChalkidikS,  the  Peloponnesian  province, 

the  smaller  Thessalian  province,  the  overlordship  of 

Lesbos,   Ainos,   and  Thasos,  was   all   that  was  left. 

1426.         Further  losses  soon   followed.     Thessalonik^  passed 

from  the  Empire  within  two  years.     At  last,  as  all 

^^^-  the  world  knows,  the  Imperial  city  itself  fell,  and  the 

name  of  the  Eastern  Eoman  Empire  was  blotted  out 

1460.         of  European  geography.     Six  years  later  came  the 

conquest  of  Peloponnesos,  and  the  whole  of  European 

Greece  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreign  masters. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  changes  in  the  extent 

of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  during  a  period  of  six 

hundred  and  fifty  years,  we  have  now  to  trace  the 

States        geography   of  the  states   which,   within   that   time, 

wit  of  the     grew  up   within  its   borders   or   upon  its  frontiers. 

The  These  fall  naturally  into  four  OToups.     First  come 

Slavonic  .  .  c?  x 

Butea.  the  national  states  which  were  formed  by  throwing 
off  the  dominion  of  the  Empire.  These  are  mainly 
the  Slavonic  powers  to  the  north,  Bulgaria,  Servia, 
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Croatia,  and  the  later  states  which  arose  out  of  their    chap. 

X. 

divisions  and  combinations.     And  with    these,  differ-  ^ — — ' 

H  angary. 

ent  as  was  their  origin,  we  must,  for  our  purposes, 
place  both  the  Hungarian  kingdom  which  annexed 
so  many  of  the  Slavonic  lands,  and  the  Rouman  states,  Rouman 

states. 

SO  closely  connected  with  Hungarian  history,  which 
arose  by  migrations  out  of  the  Empire  or  out  of 
lands  which  had  been  part  of  the  Empire.  Another 
group  consists  of  the  Greek  states  which  split  off  The  Greek 
from  the  Empire  before  or  at  the  Latin  conquest, 
and  which  were  not  recovered  by  the  Greek  Emperors 
of  Nikaia  and  Constantinople.  Both  these  classes  of 
states  strictly  belong  to  Eastern  Christendom.  The 
Catholic  Magyar  ruling  over  Orthodox  Slaves  forms 
a  link  between  the  East  and  the  West ;  so  do  those 
Slaves  who  themselves  belong  to  the  Latin  Church. 
Another  link  is  supplied  by  a  third  group  of  states,  Latinstates 
namely  those  parts  of  the  Empire  which,  either  at  or  Empire, 
before  the  Latin  conquest,  came  under  Latin  rule. 
This  class  is  not  confined  to  the  Frank  powers  in 
Eomania  or  to  the  Eastern  settlements  of  Venice 
and  Genoa.     From  our  point  of  view  it  takes  in  the  Kinedomaf 

Sicilv 

Norman  kingdom  of  Sicily  and  the  crusading  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem  with  its  fiefs.     Li  aU  these  cases,  Kiogdomof 

JeniMlem. 

territory  which  had  formed  part  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire  came  imder  Latin  rule.  And  in  all  these  cases, 
Latin  masters  bore  rule  over  alien  subjects,  Greek, 
Slave,  Syrian,  or  any  other.  None  of  the  Latin 
powers  were  national  states,  like  the  Slavonic  or  even 
like  the  Greek  powers.  But  the  foreign  masters  of 
these  lands  were  at  least  European  and  Christian. 
The  last  class  consists  of  powers  which  lie  beyond 
the  range  of  European  and  Christian  c\v\i\z^\;v>rcL. 
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CHAP.     These  are  the  Turkish  dynasties  which  arose  within 

^-    '  ■    '  the  borders  of  the  Empire.     Of  these  only  the  last 

dynaaties.    ^nd  greatest,  the  dynasty  of  Othman^  became  geo- 

mans.        graphically  European,  and  swallowed  up  nearly  all  the 

lands  which  had  belonged  to  the  Empire  in  Europe, 

together  with   much  which  lay  beyond  its  bounds. 

Here  we  have,  not  only  the  absence  of  national  being, 

but  the  rule  of  the  Asiatic  over  the  European,  of  the 

The  New     Mussulmau  ovcr  the  Christian.     Lastly,  we  come  to 

the  partial  redressing  of  this  wrong  by  the  re-esta- 

bhshment  of  independent  Greek  and  Slavonic  states 

in  our  own  century. 

These  seem  to  make  four  natural  groups,  and  it 
is  needful  to  bear  in  mind  their  nature  and  relations 
to  each  other.  But  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
speak  of  tlie  several  states  thus  formed  in  an  order 
approaching  more  nearly  to  the  order  of  their  sepa- 
ration from  the  Empire.  And  first  comes  a  power 
which  parted  oflf  so  early,  and  which  became  so 
thoroughly  a  part  of  Western  Europe,  that  it  needs 
an  effort  to  grasp  the  fact  that  its  right  place  is 
among  the  powers  which  had  their  beginning  in  se- 
paration from  the  Imperial  throne  of  Constantinople. 

§  2.  The  Kingdom  of  Sicily. 

The  This  is  the  power  which,  in  the  course  of  the 

Dower  in  eleventh  century,  was  formed  by  the  Norman  adven- 
Siciiy.  turers  in  southern  Italy  and  in  Sicily,  It  was  not 
wholly  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
But  all  its  insular,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  con- 
tinental, territory,  was  either  won  from  the  Eastern 
Empire  and  its  vassals,  or  else  had  once  formed  part 
of  that  Empire.     Its  kings  also  more  than  once  es^ 
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tablished  their  power,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,     chap. 
in  tlie  Imperial  lands  east  of  the   Hadriatic.     With  - — ^^ — 
the  Western  Empire  and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  the 
Sicilian  kingdom  had  in  its  beginnings  nothing  to  do, 
though  it  was  afterwards  somewhat  enlarged  at  their 
expense. 

When  the  Norman  conquests  in  Italy  began,  early  Possessions 
in  the  eleventh  century,  the  Eastern  Empire  still  kept  Empire  in 
the  coast  of  both  seas  from  the  further  side  of  the 
peninsula  of  Gargano   to   the  head   of  the  gulf  of 
Policastro.     The  Imperial  duchies  of  Naples,  Gaeta, 
and  Amalfi,  lying  to  the  north  of  this  point,  were  cut 
off  by  the  duchies  of  Benevento,  Capua,  and  Salerno^ 
over  which  the  Empire  had  at  the  most  a  very  pre- 
carious superiority.     Within   a   hundred  years,   all  Advance  of 
these  lands,  together  with  the  island  of  Sicily,  were  mans, 
brought  under  Norman  rule.     Thus  grew  up  a  new 
European  power,  sometimes  forming  one  kingdom, 
sometimes  two,  sometimes  held  alone,  sometimes  to* 
gether  with  other  kingdoms.    This  power  supplanted 
alike   the  Eastern  Empire,   the   Saracen   powers   of 
Sicily,  and  the  Lombard  princes  of  southern  Italy. 
It  started  from  two  points,  two  distinct  Norman  settle- 
ments, of  which  the  later  outshone  the  earher.    The  county  of 
earliest  Norman  territorial  settlement  was  the  county  1021.  ' 
of  Aversa,  held  in  vassalage  of  the  Imperial  duchy 
of  Naples.     Forty  years  later  its  counts  became  pos-  PHnd- 
sessed  of  the  principality  of  Capua,  of  which  they  ^'•p"*'^^ 
received  a  papal  confirmation  which  implied  a  denial 
of  all  dependence  on  either  Empire.     The  more  last- 
ing duchy  of  Aptdia  began  later  under  the  adven- 
turers of  the  house  of  HauteviUe.     Their  first  stage  county 
is  marked  by  the  foundation  of  the  county  of  A.^>3kiiab^  v^^^. 
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CHAP,  witli  Melji  as  its  capital,  under  William  of-the-Iron- 
— ''- — '  arm.  This  took  in  the  peninsula  of  Gai^ano  and 
iiive<niture  tlie  lands  immediately  to  the  south  of  it.     The  next 

by  Poi»^  •' 

i;eo,  iu5:j.  stage  is  when  Leo  tlie  Ninth  invested  Count  Humfrey, 
or  rather  the  Normans  as  a  body,  with  all  that  they 

Robert        could  conquer  in  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily.     The 

Duke,  10G9.  first  of  scvcral  takings  of  Tarentum^  and  the  assump- 
tion of  the  ducal  title   by  Eobert  Wiscard,   marks 

Completion  auothcF  fitage-     Less   than   twenty   years  later    the 

o^the  ^    .  .111 

Apuiinn      Eastern    Empire   kept   nothing   but    the   duchy   of 

i*'"^'         Naples;  Benevento  had   passed   to  the  Popes.     The 

rest  of  the   lands  both   of  the  Empire  and   of  the 

Lombard  princes  were  now  very  unequally  divided 

between  two  Norman  lords,  the  Duke  of  Apulia  and 

the  Prince  of  Capua.     The  Byzantine  power  west  of 

the  Hadriatic  being  thus  overthro^vn,  Eobert  Wiscard 

for  the  first  time  pushed  the  Norman  arms  into  the 

Roi.*»rt        Eastern  peninsula  itself.     For  the  last  few  years  of 

Epeir,«*.       liis  life  he  held  the  islands  of  Corfu  and  Kephallenia, 

with    Durazzo  and  the  coast  to  the  south,  and   his 

power  even  stretched  inland   as  far  as  Kastona  and 

Trikkala.  His  dominion  was  renewed  for  a  moment 

by  liis  son  Bohemund,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  next 

1 147-1  lao.   century  Corfu  was  again  for  a  short  time  held  by 

King  Iloger  of  Sicily. 

For  by  that  tune  the  island  of  Sicily  was  a  king- 
Xornmn  doHi  of  Wcstcm  Christendom.  The  second  time  of 
ofsidTv,     Mussulman  rule  over  the  w^iole  island  was  short.     In 

i(M»u-i6yi. 

Taking  of  the  space  of  thirty  years  Count  Roger  won  the  great 
1001;  island  ahke  from  Islam  and  from  Eastern  Christen- 
107**!*^""^  dom.  Greek  Messina  was  first  won;  after  a  while 
it^"^"*^"****  Saracen  Palermo  followed ;  Syracuse  was  won  much 
later  ;  the  last  Saracen  post  in  the  island  to  hold  out 
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was  Koto  in  the  south-eastern  corner.     Malta,  the     chap. 

X. 

natural  appendage  of  Sicily,  was  soon  added.     The  y^i — ' 
first  Norman  capital  was  Messina.     Duke  Eobert,  as  ^^^' 

of  Malts* 

overlord  of  his  brother  Count  Eoger,  kept  Palermo  i09i. 
and  the  surrounding  district  in  his  own  hands.     It 
was  not  till  the  next  century  that  the  Count  of  Sicily 
won  full  possession  of  the  city.  Palermo  then  became  Palermo 

^  "^  capital  of 

again,  as  it  had  been  under  the  Saracens,  the  head  of  siciiy. 
Sicily. 

The  ruler  of  Sicily  also  became  a  potentate  on  the 
Italian  mainland.     First  the  half,  then  the  whole,  of 
Calabria  formed  part  of  his  dominions.     The  third  Roger  the 
Great   Count,  the  first  King,   of  Sicily,  Roger  the  1106-1164. 
Second,  gradually  won  the  whole  possessions  of  his     '^^'^^^f^- 
family  on  the  mainland.   To  these  he  presently  added 
the  Norman  principaUty  of  Capua,  first  as  a  depen-  capna, 
dent  territory,  then  as  fully  incorporated  with  his  ^^*^"^^^^- 
dominions.     He  next  won  the  last  possession  in  the 
West  which  was  still  held  by  the  Eastern  Empire,  the 
city  of  Naples.     He  then  pressed  beyond  the  bounds  Naples, 
both  of  the  Eastern  Empire  and  of  the  early  Norman 
conquests  by  the  annexation  of  the  Abruzzi,     This  The 

Abrazzi, 

was  the  only  part  of  the  Norman  possessions  in  Italy  ii4o. 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  held  by 
the  Western  Emperors.  At  this  point  the  Western 
Terminus  must  be  held  to  have  gone  back.  Eoger 
next,  as  we  have  seen,  extended  his  power  for  a 
moment  east  of  the  Hadriatic.  Meanwhile  he  was 
more  successful  against  the  common  enemies  of 
Eastern  and  Western  Christendom.  As  Sicily  had 
twice  been  conquered  from  Africa,  Africa  now  began 
to  be  conquered  from  Sicily.  Eoger  held  a  consider-  conquesta 
able  dominion  on  the  African  coast,  including  Mehadiaj  118&-1137. 
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ciT /LP.     Bona^  and  other  points,  which  were  lost  under  his  son 

i^'^^  WiUiam. 

Thus  was  founded  a  kingdom  which  has,  perhaps 
oftener  than  any  other  European  state,  been  divided 
and  united  and  lianded  over  from  one  dynasty  of 
strangers  to  another.  In  the  twelfth,  in  the  six- 
teenth, in  the  eighteenth  century,  Sicily,  the  Two 
Sicilies,  one  of  the  Sicilies,  found  a  king  in  the 
Western  Emperor,  but  neither  the  whole  nor  either  of 
its  parts  was  ever  incorporated  with  the  Empire.  And 
the  boundaries,  strictly  so  called,  of  the  kingdom  have 
hardly  changed  at  all.  For  the  only  immediate  neigh- 
bour of  the  Sicilian  king  was  his  ecclesiastical  over- 
lord. The  question  was  whether  the  king  of  the 
mainland  should  be  also  king  of  the  island.  But  the 
successive  dynasties  which  reigned  both  over  the 
whole  kingdom  and  over  its  divided  parts  were  for  a 
long  time  eager  to  carry  out  the  poUcy  of  their  first 

Epeirot       founder,  by  conquests  east  of  the  Hadriatic.     Before 

conquests  .  . 

*^f  G^™   ^h^  Latin  taking  of  Constantinople,  WiUiam  the  Good 
1.85.  began  again  to  establish  an  Epeirot  and  insular  do- 

minion by  the  conquest  of  Durazzo,  Corfu,  Kephal- 
lenia,  and  Zakynthos.     But  these  outlying  dominions 
were  granted  in  fief  to  the  Sicilian  Admiral  Mar- 
Kin^om     garito,^  who,   himself  bearing  the  strange   title   of 
H80^*        A7/2;7  of  the  Epeirots^  founded  a  dynasty  which,  with 
the  title  of  Count  Palatine,  held  Kephallenia^  ZaJcyn- 
1338.  ii^Qg^  and  Ithake  into  the  fourteenth  century.     Thus 

these  lands,  like  Cyprus  and  Trebizond,  were  cut  off 

^  On  this  very  singular,  but  very  obscure,  little  state  see  our 
own  Benedict  (ii.  199)  and  Eoger  of  Howden  (ilL  161,  269),  and 
the  Ghibeline  Annals  of  Placentia,  Pertz,  xix.  468.  See  also  Hop^ 
GeschichU  Grieche^nlandsy  vi.  161. 
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from  the  Empire  just  before  its  fall,  and  the  revolu-    chap. 
tions  of  Sicily  cut  them  off  equally  from  the  Sicihan  • — ^ — - 
kingdom.     A  more  lasting   power  in  these   regions  Epeirot . 

1  •       /-^         1     dominion 

beffan  under  Manfred,  who  received,  as  his  Greek  ofManfired 

^  .  '  '  ,  1268. 

wife's   dowry,  Corfu,  Durazzo,  and   a   strip   of  the 
Albanian  coast,  with  the  title  of  Lord  of  Romania. 
This  dominion  passed  to  his  conqueror  Charles  of  ofchnries 
Anjou,  who  further  established  a  feudal  superiority  1266-69.' 
over  the  Epeirot  despotat.     But  the  plans  of  Charles  1272-1276. 
were  cut  short  by  the  revolution  of  the  Vespers.  The  ^^^^ 
Two  Sicilies — to  forestall  the  name — were  now  divided. 
Both  kingdoms  had  to  do  with  the  lands  east  of  the 
Hadriatic,  but  it  was  only  the  continental  kingdom 
which  kept  any  actual  dominion  there.    Durazzo  was  Hwionr  of 

*^  ^  Durazzo, 

lost  and  won  more  than  once ;  but  it  came  back  to  ^^^*^- 
the  Angevin  house,  to  become  a  separate  Angevin  puchyof 
duchy,  till  it  fell  before  the  growth  of  the  Albanian  j^^s"^^*^^- 
powers.     Another  branch  held  Lepanto — once  Nau- 
paktos  —  which  lasted  longer.     Corfu  and  Butrinto  i87»-i38«. 
became  immediate  possessions  of  the  NeapoUtan  crown 
till  they  found  more  lasting  masters  at  Venice. 

This  Eastern  dominion  of  the  Angevin  lords  of 
Naples,  besides  the  influence  of  both  Sicilian  crowns 
in  southern  Greece,  of  which  we  shall  have  presently 
to  speak,  tended  to  keep  up  the  connexion  of  the 
Sicihan  kingdoms  with  the  Empire  out  of  which  they 
sprang.  But  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  geographical 
enlargement  of  the  kingdoms  themselves.     Still  less  Acreoc- 

,  cupied  by 

can  that  name  be  given  to  the  short  occupation  of  chariesof 
Acre  by  Charles  of  Anjou  in  his  character  of  one  of 
the  many  Kings  of  Jerusalem.     The  Sicilian  king- 
doms themselves  cannot  be  said  to  have  gained  or 
lost  territory  till  Charles  the  Fifth  granted  Malta  to  vLti\». 
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CHAP,     the  Knights  of  Saint  John,  till  Philip  the    Second 
' — ^-^—"^  added  the  Stati  deqli  Presidi  to  the  Two  Sicilies.    The 

granted  '^ 

Kn***ut«.      great  revolution  of  all  has  taken  place  in  our  own 
1530.  ^^j     r^Y^Q  name  of  Sicily  has  for  the  first  time  been 

wiped  from  the  European  map.  The  island  of  Hieron 
and  Roger  has  sunk  to  form  seven  provinces  of  a 
prince  who  has  not  deigned  to  take  the  crown  or  the 
title  of  that  illustrious  realm. 

§  3.  The  Crusading  States. 

Compari-  Tlic  Sicilian  kingdom  has  much  in  common  with 

tween         the  statcs  formcd  by  the  crusaders  in  Asia  and  Eastern 

Sicilv  and  t»      ,  /•  i        i  •■         ttt 

the  cnwad-  Europc.  Both  OTCw  out  of  lands  won  by  Western 
conquerors,  partly  from  the  Eastern  Empire  itself, 
partly  from  Mussulman  holders  of  lands  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Eastern  Empire.  But  the  order  of 
the  two  processes  is  different.  The  Sicilian  Nonnans 
began  by  conquering  lands  of  the  Empire,  and  then 
went  on  to  vnn  the  island  which  the  Saracens  had 
torn  from  the  Empire.  The  successive  crusades  first 
founded  Christian  states  in  the  lands  which  the  Mus- 
sulmans had  won  from  the  Empire,  and  then  parti- 
tioned the  Empire  itself.  The  first  crusaders  undertook 
to  hold  tlieir  conquest  as  fiefs  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
This  condition  was  only  very  partially  carried  out; 
but  the  mere  theory  marks  a  stage  in  the  relations 
between  the  Eastern  Empire  and  the  Latin  powers  of 
Palestine  which  has  nothing  answering  to  it  in  the 
case  of  Sicily. 
Kingdom  of  First  amoug  these  powers  come  the  Kingdom  of 
and*FraiIk  Jerusalem  and  tlie  other  Frank  principalities  which 
paiitie*  in  arosc  out  of  the  first  crusade.  The  kingdom  of  CypruSj 
cj'pnu,       which  in  some  sort  continued  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
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lem,  forms  a  link  between  the  true  crusading  states     chap. 
and  those  which  arose  out  of  the  partition  of  the  ^ — ^ — ' 


Empire  in  tlie  fourth  crusade.  And  closely  connected 
with  this  was  the  kingdom  of  Kilikian  Armenia  whose  Armenia, 
foundation  we  have  already  mentioned.^  This  last 
was  an  Eastern  state  which  became  to  some  extent 
latinized.  But  Cyprus,  the  Syrian  states,  and  the 
Latin  powers  which  arose  out  of  the  partition  of  the 
Empire,  all  agree  in  being  colonies  of  Western  Europe 
in  Eastern  lands,  states  where  the  Latin  settlers  appear 
as  a  dominant  race  over  the  natives,  of  whatever 
blood  or  creed. 

The  great  geographical  result  of  the  first  crusade  The  Cm- 
was  to  cut  ofi*  the  Mussulman  powers  from  the  seas  offtheMns- 

nilnians 

of  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe.     In  the  first  years  of  from  the 


sea. 


the  twelfth  century  the  Christian  powers,  Byzantine, 

Armenian,  and  Latin,  held  the  whole  coast  of  Asia 

Minor  and  Syria.     The  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  at  its  Extwt  of 

•'  ^  the  King- 

greatest  extent,  stretched  along  the  coast  from  Berytos  J<»m  ©f 

to  Gaza.     To  the  east  it  reached  some  way  beyond 

Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  with  a  strip  of  territory 

reaching  southward  to  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Eed 

Sea.     To  the  north  lay  two  Latin  states  which,  in 

the  days   of  Komnenian  revival,  acknowledged  the 

superiority  of  the  Eastern  Emperor.     These  were  the 

county  of  Tripolis,  reaching  northwards  to  the  Syrian  Tripoiis. 

Alexandretta,  and  the  more  famous  principality  of 

Antioch.     That  great  city,  lost  to  Christendom  in  the  Antioch. 

first   days  of  Saracen   conquest,  won   back  to   the  640. 

Empire  in  the  Macedonian  revival,  lost  to  the  Turk,  968. 

won  back  by  the  Frank,  remained  a  Christian  princi-  losi. 

pality  long  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  did  not  iws. 

^  See  above,  p.  392. 
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Cr[»niiu 


pass  again  under  Mussulman  rule   till  late    in   the 
thirteenth  century.     North-ea.st  of  Antioch   lay  the 
furthest  of  the  Latin  possessions,  the  inland  county 
of  Edessa.  This  was  the  first  to  be  lost ;  it  fell  under 
the  power  of  the  Turkish  Attabegs  of  Syria.     They 
cut  short  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  taking  a^v^ay  the 
territory  east  of  Jordan.     On  their  ruin  arose  the 
mightier  power  of  Saladin,  lord  alike  of  IB^ypt  and 
Syria.     He  took  Jerusalem,  and  the  kingdom  which 
still  bore  that  name  was  cut  down  to  the  lands  just 
round  T}Te.     The  crusades  which  followed  won  back 
Acre  and  various  points,  and  at  last  the  diplomacy  of 
Frederick  the  Second  won  back  from  the  Egyptian 
Sultan  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the  Holy  City  itself.     A  strip 
of  coast  running  inland  at  two  points,  so  as  to  take 
in  Tiberias  and  Nazareth  at  one  end,  Jerusalem  and 
Bethlehem  at  the  other,  formed  the  Eastern  realm  of 
the  lord  of  Rome  and  Sicily.     Lost  and  won  again  by 
the  Christians,  Jerusalem  was  finally  won  for  Islam 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Chorasmians  from  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian.     But  for  nearly  fifty  years  longer  the 
points  on  the  coast  were  lost  and  won,  as  the  Mus- 
sulman powers  or  fii-esh  crusaders  irom  Europe  had 
the  upper  hand.     Witli  the  fall  of  Acre^  the  Latin 
dominion  on  the  Syrian  mainland  came  to  an  end. 
The  land  won  by  the  Western  Christians  from  the 
Mussulman  went  back  to  the  disciples  of  the  Prophet 
The  land  won  by  the  Western  Christian  from  the 
Eastern,  and  the  land  where  the  Eastern  Christian 
still  maintained  his  independence,  held  out  longer. 

These  were  the  kingdoms  of  Cyprus  and  Armenia. 
The  frontier  of  Cyprus  hardly  admitted  of  geographical 
change,  unless  it  was  when,  for  a  part  of  the  four- 
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teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  city  and  haven  of    chap. 
Famagosta  passed  to  Genoa.      The  kings  of  Cyprus  ^-^ — • 
however  claimed  the  crown  of  Jerusalem,  and  some-  Genoe^^e. 
times,  before  the  whole  Syrian  coast  was  lost,  they  between 

niiii'  1  •  /•  •  1  •         Cvpni«  and 

really  held  this  or  that  piece  of  territory  on  the  main-  Jeruaaiem. 
land.     Meanwhile  the  Armenian  kingdom  in  some  sort  Armenia 
entered  the  Western  world,  when  its  king,  after  re-  inigesthe 

r  •  /»  ^       T\  Western 

ceivinc?  one  confirmation  from  the  Eastern  Emperor.  Kmperor, 

...  11^- 

thought  it  wise  to  receive  another  from  the  Western 

Emperor  also.     The  kingdom,  though  sadly  cut  short 

by  its  Mussulman  neighbours,  lived  on  under  native 

princes  till  the  middle   of  the   fourteenth   century.  i842. 

Then  the  fragments  of  the  kingdom  passed,  first  to  a  Connexion 

branch  of  the  Cypriot  royal  family,  and  then  to  the  Armenia 

reigning  king  of  Cyprus.     But  the  first  joint  reign  ^l^^ 

w^as  the  last.     The  remnant  of  independent  Armenia  End  of 

was  swallowed  up  by  the  Mameluke  lords  of  Syria,  «nd 

while  Cyprus  lingered  on  till  Saint  Mark   and  his  i^^»- 

commonwealth  became  the  heirs  of  its  last  king. 

The  kingdom  of  Cyprus  forms  a  link  between  the 
Latin  states  in  Syria  and  those  which  arose  in  Romania 
after  the  crusading  capture  of  Constantinople.  And 
these  last  again  fall  into  two  classes.     There  are  the  Frank  pHn- 

.....  -  -IT/*  cipalitiea  in 

Frank  prmcipalities  on  the  mainland  of  Greece,  and  iin»oe. 
there  are  the  lands,  chiefly  insular,  which  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  maritime  commonwealths  of  the  West  and  of  Pcweaaiona 
their  citizens.     Among  these  the  first  place  belongs  to  maritime 

comraon- 

the  great  commonwealth  which  had  now  cast  ojf  all  ^«»itii8. 
traces  of  allegiance  to  the  Empire.  6ren(?a,  which  had  no  Genoa, 
share  in  the  original  partition  of  the  Empire,  obtained 
several  points  of  Imperial  territory,  both  for  the  com- 
monwealth itself  and  for  particular  Genoese  citizens « 
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But  the  part  played  by  Genoa  in  the  East  is  small 
beside  the  great  and  abiding  dominion  of  Venice. 
No  result  of  the  partition  was  greater  than  the  field 
which  it  gave  to  Venetian  growth.  The  position  of 
the  two  commonweaths  is  different.  Genoa  was  a 
mere  stranger  in  the  East ;  Venice  was  in  a  manner  at 
home.  Once  an  outlying  possession  of  the  Empire, 
her  really  great  historical  position  is  due  to  her  share 
in  its  overthrow. 


997. 


§  4.  The  Eastern  Dominion  of  Venice  and  Genoa. 

We  have  already  seen  the  origin  of  the  Venetian 
state,  and  its  position  as  an  outlying  member  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  which  gradually  became  an  indepen- 
dent power  without  any  formal  act  of  separation. 
The  beginning  of  Venetian  rule  over  the  Slavonic 
coasts  of  the  Hadriatic  dates  from  the  time  when 
Venice  was  still  undoubtedly  a  city  of  the  Empire. 
Her  first  conquests  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
conquests  which  gave  her  chiefs  the  style  of  Dukes  of 
Venice  and  Dalmatia^  involved  no  casting  aside  of  the 
Imperial  superiority.^     But  the  Eastern  dominion  of 
Venice  had  now  begun,  and  the  full  developement  of 
that  dominion  was  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy, 
or  indeed  with  the  existence,  of  the  Empire.     In  a 
strictly  geograpliical  view,  her  Istrian  and  Dalmatian 
Veni°*^^^  dominion  cannot  be  separated  from  her  Albanian  and 
purely  Greek  dominion.     Venice  could  not  become 
a  great  European  power  till   she  passed  from  the 
Slavonic  lands  whose   connexion    with  the   Empire 

'  See  the  Venetian  Chronicle  in  Pertz,  viii.  29,  32.  After  the 
Venetian  conquest  the  Duke's  name  is  placed  after  that  of  the 
Emperor  in  religious  ceremonies. 


Connexion 
of  the 
Dalmatian 
and  Greek 
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was  nominal  or  precarious  into  the  Albanian  and  Greek     chap. 
lands  which  were  among  its  immediate  possessions.  Her   — ^ — ' 
greatness  dates  from  that  partition  of  the  Empire  which  ^ff«t  ^, 
was  the  surest  proof  that  she  had  wholly  cast  aside  ^y^9^ 
her  Byzantine  allegiance.     From  this  point  of  view  the 
history  of  Venice  may  be  compared  and  contrasted 
with  the  history  of  Sicily.    In  each  case,  a  part  of  the  ^™^" 
dominions  of  the  Eastern  Eome  grew  into  a  separate  ^^"^  ^^^ 
power ;  that  power  passed,  so  to  speak,  from  Eastern  ^**^"^'- 
Europe  to  Western,  and,  in  its  new  Western  character, 
it  appeared  as  a  conqueror  in  the  Eastern  lands.   But, 
as   Venice  and   Sicily  parted  from   the  Empire  in 
different  ways,  so  their  later  relations  to  the  Empire 
were  widely  different.     The  Sicilian  state  began  in 
actual  conquests  made  by  foreign  invaders  at   the 
expense  of  the  Empire.     Venice  was  a  dependency 
of  the  Empire  which  gradually  drifted  into  independ- 
ence.    Thus  Sicily  became  more  thoroughly  Western 
than  Venice.     The  attempts  of  the  kings,  both  of  the 
whole  Sicilian  kingdom  and  of  its  divided  parts,  to 
establish  an  Eastern  dominion  were  attacks  from  with- 
out, and  were  not  really  lasting.     But  Venice,  whose  Venice 

,  inberitfl  the 

princes  were  lords  of  one  fourth  and  one  eighth  of  the  portion  «.f 

^  ,  .  .  ^  the  Empire. 

Empire  of  Eomania,^  took  up  in  some  sort  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Empire  itself.  If  she  destroyed  one 
bulwark  against  the  Mussulman,  she  set  up  another 
and  a  more  lasting  one. 

The  true    scene   of    Venetian    power    was    the 
East,  and  in  the  East  her  true  sphere  of  enterprise 

'  It  is  well  to  see  this  familiar  title  in  Greek.  The  Duke  (&>vf 
Bcvcrtas)  was  8€<r7roriic<p  ^utj/Kari  rifii/^cls,  ^cti'  tc  l^  oXov  ir/009  ro 
6\ov  S  TO  Twy  ^pdyKtav  iKn^aro  yo'os  to  reraprov  koX  tov  rerdprov 
TO  rjfjuav.     Creorge  Akropolit^s,  15.  ed.  Bonn. 

VOL.  I.  E  B 
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was  primarily  the  Hadriatic,  and  next  to  that,  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  .<£gsean.  She  remained 
both  a  Dalmatian  and  a  Greek  power  down  to  the 
moment  of  her  overthrow,  and,  at  the  moment  of  her 
overthrow,  it  was  not  eighty  years  since  she  had 
ceased  to  be  a  Peloponnesian  and  an  JEgsean  power. 
The  Greek  dominion  of  Venice  was  an  enlargement 
of  her  Dalmatian  dominion.  The  fourth  crusade  was 
the  turning-point  in  her  history.  It  is  significant  that 
Zara  was  taken — not  for  the  first  or  the  last  time — 
on  the  way  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople.  Already 
mistress,  or  striving  to  be  mistress,  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  the  parti- 
tion of  the  Empire  opened  to  Venice  the  hope  of 
becoming  mistress  of  the  southern  part.  Mistress  of 
tlie  whole  coast  she  never  was  at  any  one  moment ; 
one  point  was  gained  and  another  lost.  But  extension 
in  those  lands  was  steadily  aimed  at  for  more  than 
seven  hundred  years,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
eastern  Hadriatic  coast  has  been,  at  one  time  or  an- 
otlier,  under  Venetian  rule. 

This  mission  of  Venice  was  fully  recognized  in  the 
sell  erne  of  partition  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  She  was 
to  be  mistress  of  the  Hadriatic  and  Ionian  seas.  To 
her  were  assigned,  not  only  the  islands  off  the  west 
coast  of  the  Empire,  but  the  whole  western  coast 
itself,  from  the  north  of  Albania  to  the  southern 
point  of  Peloponnesos.  She  was  to  have  some  points 
in  the  jS^aian,  among  them  Oreos  and  Karystoa  at 
tlie  two  ends  of  Euobia.  But  she  was  also  to  have 
:a  large  continental  dominion.  She  was  to  have  her 
quarter  of  the  capital,  with  a  Thracian  and  an 
Asiatic  dominion,  including,  according  to  some 
versions  the  strang^^  «l\\Qfcaieii\»  ot  Lazta  at  the 
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of  the  Euxine.^     The  actual  possessions  of  Venice  in     chap. 
the  East  have  a  very  different  look.     Much  of  the  ;: — ^ — ' 

•^  ^  Her  actual 

territory  which  was  assigned  to  the  republic  never  pow««ion». 
became  hers,  while  she   obtained   large  possessions 
which  were  not  assigned  to  her.    But  the  main  point, 
the  dominion  of  the  Hadriatic,  was  never  forgotten,  nira  ph!?* 
though  some  both  of  her  earliest  and  of  her  latest  uadruitic 
conquests  lay  beyond  its  necessary  range. 

Among  those  possessions  of  Venice  which  were  not  potaenions 
assigned  to  her  in  the  act  of  partition  was  her  greatest  «gnedbv 
and  most  lasting  possession  of  all,  the  island  of  Crete,  uon. 
This  she  won  almost  at  the  first  moment  of  the  con-  i2i^i669. 
quest,  and  she  kept  it  for  more  than  four  centuries 
and  a  half,  till  the  war  of  Candia  handed  over  all  i646-i669. 
Crete,  save  two  fortresses,  to  the  Ottoman.     Before 
this  loss,  Saint  Mark  had  won  and  lost  another  great 
island  which  lay  altogether  beyond  the  scheme  of 
the  Latin  conquerors  of  Constantinople.     Late  in  the 
fifteenth  century  the  republic  succeeded  the  Latin  Aoquiw- 
kings  in  the  possession  of  Cyprus.     But  this  was  held  Cvprus. 
for   less   than   a  century.      Cyprus,  like   Crete  and 
Sicily,  was  a  special  scene  of  struggle  between  Euro- 
pean and  barbarian  powers.     But  it  shared  the  fate.  Loss  of 
not  of  Sicily  but  of  Crete,  and  became  the  solid  prize  itiL 
of  the  Ottoman,  when  Christendom  won  the  barren 
laurels  of  Lepanto.     Another   possession  which  lay  occupation 
out  of  the  usual  course  of  Venetian  dominion  was  ToniklT*^ 
the  short  occupation  of  Thessalonike.     Bought  of  a 
Greek  despot,  it  was  after  four  years  taken  by  the 
Turk.     Had  Thessalonike  been  kept,  it  might  have 
passed  as  a  late  compensation  to  the  republic  for  the 

I  If  this  is  what  is  r  'UI7  meant  by  Laza  or  Zactainthe  Act  oi 
Partition.     Moiatori,  xii.  357. 

BBS 
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The  short  Venetian  possession  of  Thessalonikfe,  the 
longer  possession  of  Cyprus,  stand  apart  in  time  and 
place  from  that  more  nearly  continuous  Venetian  do- 
minion in  the  Hadriatic  and  the  -Slgaean,  of  which 
Crete  may  fairly  be  looked  on  as  the  most  distant 
point.  The  early  stages  of  that  dominion  cannot  be 
kept  apart  from  the  story  of  the  Slavonic  lands  on  the 
Hadriatic.  The  states  of  Ser\'ia  and  Croatia  were 
from  the  beginning  the  inland  neighbours  of  the  Dal- 
matian  coast  cities.  The  river  Tzettina  may  pass  as 
the  boundary  between  the  Servian  and  Croatian  states. 
Pagania  on  the  Narenta,  Zachloumia  between  the 
Narenta  and  Bagusa,  Terbounia^  represented  by  the 
modem  Trehinje^  the  coast  district  of  the  Canaliy 
Dioklea^  taking  in  the  modem  Montenegro  with  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  Drin — Skodra  or  Scutari  on  its 
lake,  the  harbours  of  Spizza^  Antivari^  and  DulcignOy 
were  all  originally  Servian.  The  Dalmatian  coast 
cities,  Dekatera  or  Cattaro^  Eaousion  or  Ragusa^ 
Tragourion  or  TVaii,  Diadora^  Jadera^  or  Zara^ 
formed  a  Roman  fringe  on  what  had  become  a  Slavonic 
body.  It  was  not  even  a  continuous  fringe,  as  the 
Slaves  came  down  to  the  sea  at  more  than  one  point. 
Pagania  above  all,  the  land  of  the  heathen  Narentines, 
cut  Roman  Dalmatia  into  two  marked  parts.  It  even 
took  in  most  of  the  great  islands,  Curzola — once  Black 
Korkyra — Meleda^  Lesina — once  Pharos — and  others. 
At  the  separation  of  the  two  Empires  the  Croatian 
power  was  strongest  in  those  lands.  The  wars  of 
Charles  the  Great  left  the  coast  cities  to  the  Eastern 
Empire,  wlnle  InVaiA  Ti^TOa.\Aa.  ^x^ji  Croatia  passed 
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under  Frankish  rule.     Presently  Croatia  won  its  in-     chap. 
dependence  of  the  Western  Empire,  while  the  coast  --^   " 
cities  were  practically  lost  by  the  Eastern.     Under  Setuement 
Basil   the   Macedonian  the   Imperial   authority   was  theMace- 

dooian. 

admitted,  in  name  at  least,  both  by  the  cities  and  by  «<»»-87«. 
the  Croatian  prince.     More  than  a  century  later  came  ^>"*  v««^ 
the  first  Venetian  conquest,  which  destroyed  the  pagan  g^^  ^^^ 
power  on  the  Narenta  and  was  looked  on  at  Venice  as 
a  deliverance  of  the  cities  from  Croatian  rule.     But 
all  this  involved  no  formal  separation  from  the  Em- 
pire.^    Such  a  separation  may  be  held  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  when  the  Thedties 

"*■  ^  under 

cities  again  passed  under  Croatian  rule,  and  when  the  f^^*** 
taking  of  the  title  of  King  of  Dalmatia  by  the  Croatian  Dalmatian 

^        .      .  %f    tf  ^  ^  ^        Kingdom, 

Kresimir  may  pass  for  an  assertion  of  complete  in-  1062. 
dependence.     But  the  kingdoms,  first  of  Croatia,  then  Magyar 
of  Dalmatia,  were  presently  swallowed   up  by  the  Croatia, 
growing  power  of  the  Magyar.     Then  comes  a  time  m  Daimatia, 
which  this  city  and  that  passes  to  and  fro  between 
Venice  and  Hungary.     Under  Manuel  Komnenos  the  croatu  and 
whole  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  was  fully  restored  to  rwtored  to 

,         -r«        .  ,  ,  ,  .   .  .       thcEmpire, 

the  Empire  ;    but   ten  years  later  the   cities  again  ii7i. 
passed  to  Hungary.     This  was  their  final  separation  Daimatu 

paoooa  to 

from  the  Empire,  and  by  this  time  Venice  had  thrown  uongary. 
off  all  Byzantine  allegiance. 

From  this  time  the  history  of  Croatia  forms  part  struggle 

^  .  ^  for  the 

of  the  history  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom.     The  his-  domtaionof 
tory  of  Dalmatia  becomes  part  of  the  long  struggle 
of  Venice  for  Hadriatic  dominion.     For  five  hundred 
years  the  cities  and  islands  of  the  whole  Hadriatic 

'  But  we  see  how  slight  was  the  real  hold  of  the  Empire  on 
these  distant  dependencies^  when  we  find  that,  on  the  submission 
of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  to  Basil  the  Maoodonian,  the  tribute  of 
the  cities  was  assigned  to  the  Croatian  prinoe. 


< 
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CHAP,  coast  were  lost  and  won  over  and  over  again  in  the 
^- — • — '  strifes  of  the  powers  of  the  mainland.  These  were  in 
Dalmatia  the  Hungarian  and  Bosnian  Kings ;  more  to 
the  south  they  were  the  endless  powers  which  rose  and 
fell  in  Albania  and  northern  Greece.  In  after  times 
the  Ottoman  took  the  place  of  all.  And  many  of  the 
cities  were  able,  amid  the  disputes  of  their  stronger 
neighbours,  to  make  themselves  independent  common- 
indcpen-      wcalths  for  a  lonfrer  or  shorter  time.     Raqusa^  above 

denceof  ^  ,         . 

»•«»»«  I      all,  kept  her  independence  during  the  whole  time, 
modified  in  later  times  by  a  certain  external  depen- 
dence on  the  Turk.     And  the  almost  invisible  inland 
of  Poiizza.    commonwealth  of  Polizza — a  Slavonic  San  Marino- 
kept  its  separate  being  into  the  present  century. 
Fiuctua-  The  crusading  conquest  of  Zara,  the  first  act  of 

between  the  conqucst  of  Constantinople,  was  the  beginning  of 
Hungary,  ^his  long  Struggle.  The  frontier  between  Venice  and 
Hungary  fluctuated  during  the  whole  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  early  in  the  fourteenth  the  whole  coast  was 
again  Venetian.  Meanwhile  the  repubUc  was  striving 
to  make  good  her  position  further  south.  The  Epeirot 
despotat  long  hindered  her  estabhshment  either  on  the 
Firet  con-    coasts  or  ou  the  islands  of  northern  Greece.   Durazzo. 

quest  of  ' 

MiJuSrfu    ^^  ^^^   Epidamnos,  the  central  point  between  the 

1206.  older  and  the  newer  Venetian  range,  was  won,  along 

1216.  with  Corfu^  in  the  earUest  days  of  the  conquest ;  but 

both  were  presently  lost,  to  come  back  again  in  after 

CorS7  °^    times.     The  famous  island  of  Korkyra  or  Corfu  has  a 

special  history  of  its  own.     No  part  of  Greece  has 

been  so  often  cut  off*  from  the  Greek  body.     Under 

Pyrrhos  and  Agathokles,  no  less  than  under  Michael 

Angelos  and  Roger,  it  obeyed  an  Epeirot  or  a  Sicilian 

master.     It  was  among  the  first  parts  of  Greece  to 
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pass  permanently  under  Roman  dependence.     At  last,     chap. 

■Ak. 

after  yet  another  turn  of  Sicilian  rule,  it  passed  for  j^^;^^^ — ' 
four  hundred  years  to  the  great  commonwealth.  .  In  ^n"q*u«t  of 
our  own  day  Corfu  was  not  added  to  free  Greece  till  ^^3^.1797; 
long  after  the  deliverance  of  Attica  and  Peloponnesos. 
But,  under  so  many  changes  of  foreign  masters,  the 
island  has  always  remained  part  of  Europe  and  of 
Christendom.     Alone  among  the  Greek  lands,  Corfu 
has  never  passed  under  barbarian  rule.     It  has  seen  i7ic. 
the  Turk  only,  for  one  moment  as  an  invader,  for  1800. 
another  moment  as  a  nominal  overlord. 

The  second  Venetian  occupation  of  Corfu  was  the  ^r*^^     . 

^  Advance  of 

beginning  of  a  great  advance  among  the  neighbouring  Venice, 
islands.     But,  during  the  hundred  and  eighty  years 
between  the  two  occupations,  the  main  fields  of  Vene- 
tian action  lay  more  to  the  north  and  more  to  the 
south.     The  Greek  acquisitions  of  the  Republic  at  tliis 
time  were  in  Peloponnesos  and  the  jEgiean  islands. 
On  the  mainland  she  won,  at  the  veiy  beginning  of 
Latin  settlement  in  the  East,  the  south-western  penin- 
sula of  Peloponnesos,  with  the  towns  of  Methum  and 
Kbrdne — otherwise  Modon  and  Coron — which  she  held  ^'^^^^  *nd 
for  nearly  three  hundred  years.     Among  the  -^gaaan  ^*^^- 
islands  Venice  began  very  early  to  win  an  influence 
in  the  greatest  of  their  number,  that  of  Euboia,  often  ">?^7y  ^ 
disguised   under   the   specially    barbarous    name   of 
Negropont}     The  history  of  that  island,  the  endless 
shiftings  between  its  Latin  lords  and  the  neighbouring 
powers  of  all  kinds,  is  the  most  perplexed  part  of  the 

'  NegroporUe — a  wild  corruption  of  Euripos — is  strictly  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Latin  baronies  in  Euboia,  and  has  been  care- 
lessly transferred  to  the  whole  island,  as  Crete  used  often  to  be 
called  Candia. 
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CHAP,     perplexed  Greek  history  of  the  time.     Venice,  mixed 
* — V — '  up  in  its  affairs  throughout,  obtained  in  the  end  com- 

Complete  .  i  -n      i»  i  i 

oaupatiun  plcte  Dossessiou,  Dut  not  till  after  the  second  occupa- 

W90.  tion  of  Corfu.     The  island  was  kept  till  the  Turkish 

conquest  of  couquest  eighty  years  later.     Several  other  islands 

1470.  *  were  held  by  the   Eepublic  at  different  times.     Of 

Low  of  the  tliese  Tenos  and  Mykonos  were  not  finally  lost  till 

»iSk£  Venice  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  confined  to  the 

1718 

western  seas. 

Between  the  first  and  the  second  occupation  of 

Corfu,  the  Venetian  power  in  Dalmatia  had  risen  and 
p««ceof  fallen  again.  By  the  peace  of  Zara,  Lewis  the  Great 
Dalmatia  ^f  Hungary  shut  out  Venice  altogether  from  the  Dal- 
Hungarian.  j^^g^|.j^^^  coasts,  and,  as  Dalmatian  King,  he  required 

the  Venetian  Duke  to  give  up  his  Dalmatian  title. 

New  Later  in  the  century  Venice  again  gained  ground, 

Venice.       and  her  Dalmatian,  Albanian,  and  Greek  possessions 

187K-1  if»o.    began  to  draw  near  together,  and  to  form  one  whole, 

tliougli  never  a  continuous  whole.     In  the  space  of 

about  eighty  years,  amid  many  fluctuations  towards 

Hungary,  Bosnia,  and  Genoa — a  new  claimant  called 

on)Y^     into  rivalry  by  the  war  of  Chioggia — ^Venice  again 

uiatia.        became   mistress   of  the   greater  part  of  Dalmatia. 

Some  districts  however  formed  part  of  the  duchy 

of  Saint  Sava^  and  Hungary  kept  part  of  the  inland 

territory   with   the   fortress   of  C%ssa.     The   point 

where  the  Hadriatic  coast  turns  nearly  due  south 

may  be  taken  as  tlie  boundary  of  the  lasting  and 

nearly  continuous  dominion  of  the   Republic  ;    but 

Advance  in  for  tlic  prcscut  the  Venetian  power  went  on  spreading 

ia92 '^**^*  far  south  of  that  point.     On  tlie  second  occupation 

of  Corfu  followed  the  acquisition  of  Durazzo^  Alessioy 

1401.         and  of  the  Albaman  Skodra  or  Scutari.    Butrinto  and 


1419. 
1423. 
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the  ever  memorable  Parga   put   themselves  under     chap. 
Venetian   protection,  and  Lepanto  was  ceded  by  a  ^—^ — ' 
Prince  of  Achaia.     In  Peloponnesos  the  Messenian 
towns  were  still  held,  and  to  them  were  now  added  lass. 
Argos  and  its  port  of  Nauplia,  known  in  Italian  as 
Napoli  di  Romania,     Patras  was  held   for   a  few  1408-1415. 
years,  Monembasia  was  won,  and  the  isle  of  Aigina^ 
which  might  almost  pass  for  part  of  Peloponnesos.  On 
the  other  side  of  Greece,  the  possession  of  Corfu  led 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  other  so-called  Ionian  Islands. 
The  prince  of  Kephallenia^  of  Zakynthos  or  Zante^  and  The 
of  Leukadia  or  Santa  Maura,  found  it  to  his  interest,  islands, 
for  fear  of  the  advancing  Ottoman,  to  put  his  do- 
minions under  the  overlordship  of  Saint  Mark. 

This  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Venice  and  Venice  the 

champion 

of  Europe.   The  championship  of  Christendom  against  against  the 
the  Turk  now  passes  from  the  New  Eome  to  the 
hardly  less  Byzantine  city  in  the  Lagoons.    The  short 
occupation  of  Thessalonikfi  may  pass  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  struggle.     Later  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
Venice  and  the  Turk  were  meeting  at  every  point.  In 
Peloponnesos,  Argos  was  first  lost  to  the  Turk ;  at  Loss  of 
the  same  moment  he  appeared  far  to  the  north,  and  i463. ' 
gradually  occupied  the  Bosnian  and  Hungarian  dis- 
tricts of  Dalmatia.     Throughout  the  sixteenth  and  1505-1699. 
seventeenth   centuries  the  inland  districts  and  the 
smaller  towns  were  lost  over  and  over  again,  but  the 
Eepublic  always  kept  the  chief  coast  cities,  Zara^ 
Sebenico^  and  Spalato.     Meanwhile,  to  the  south  of 
Dalmatia,  the  Venetian  power  went  back  everywhere,  losms  of 
except  in   the  western  islands.     On   the  mainland 
Croja,  the  city  of  Scanderbeg,  was  held  for  a  while.  1474-1478. 
But  both  Croja  and  Sko4ra  were  won  by  Mb^^tsi^x* 
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CHAP,     the  Conqueror,  and  the  treaty  which  ended  this  war  left 
— -• — '  to  the  Eepubhc  nothing  on  the  coast  of  Albania  and 
Northern  Greece,  sB,YeDurazzo^  Antivari^  2ind  Butrinto. 
looo.         The  treaty  which  followed  the  next  war  took  away 
w*  ra      Durazzo^Butrinto^SiiidLepanto.  A  series  of  re  volutions 
i4»r-i483    ^^  ^'^^  islands  of  which  the  Eepubhc  already  held  the 
overlordship  placed  them  under  her  immediate  do- 
minion, to  be  struggled  for  against  the  Turk.     By 
1485.         the  next  peace  Zakynthos  was  kept,  on  payment  of  a 
tribute  to   the   Sultan;   Kephallenia  passed   to   the 
1602.         Turk,  to  be  won  back  seventeen  years  later,  and 
1502-1604.   then  to  be  permanently  kept.     Leukadia  was  at  the 
i-c8softhe  same  time  won  for  a  moment  and  lost  again.     In 
nesian  for-   Peloponuesos  Modou  and  Coron  were  lost  along  with 
1602.         Durazzo  and  Lepanto^  and  the  great  naval  war  with 
Suleiman  cost  the  Eepublic  her  last  Peloponnesian  pos- 
1540.         sessions,  Nauplia  and  Monembasia^  together  with  all 
her  jEga3an  islands,  except  Tenos  and  Mykonos.     The 
victory  of  Lepanto   leaves   its   mark  in   geography 
only  by  the  loss  of  the  Greek  island  of  Cyprus  and 
the  Albanian  city  of  Antivari.     The  strictly  Greek 
dominion  of  Venice  was  now  for  a  hundred  and  forty 
years  confined  to   the  islands,  and,  after  the  loss  of 
Cyprus   and   Crete,   almost  wholly  to   the  western 
islands.     But  after  the  loss  of  Crete  came  a  revival 
of  the  Venetian  power,  like  one  of  the  old  revivals 
venetiim     of  the  Empire.     The  great  campaigns  of  Francesco 
reiopon-     Morosini,  confirmed  by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  freed 
1685-1699.  all  Peloponnesos  from  the  Turk,  and  added  it  to  the 

dominion  of  Saint  Mark. 
Lots  of  The  same  treaty  confirmed  Venice  in  the  posses- 

nwoN        sion  of  the  greater  part  of  Dalmatia.     The  next  war 

1716-1718.  1111 

cost  her  the  whole  of  Peloponnesos,  her  two  Cretan 
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fortresses,  and  her  two  remaining  jEga^an  islands.  She     chap. 
now  withdrew  wholly  to  the  western  side  of  Greece,  ' — • — ' 
where   she  had  again  won  Leukadia   and   ButrintOj 
and  had  enlarged  her  dominion  by  the  acquisition  of 
Prevesa.     During  the  last  century  the  Venetian  pos-  f.*\^5|;^^ 
sessions  in  Greece  consisted  of  the  seven  so-called  ?o»n»n«>n 

in  urefoe 

Ionian  islands,  with  the  continental  posts  of  ButrintOj  ^^^^^^^^ 
Prei^esa^  and  Parga. 

The  Dalmatian  territory  of  the  Republic  during  Venetian 
the  same  time  consisted  of  a  considerable  inland  dis-  Daimatia. 
trict  in  the  north-east,  and  of  the  whole  coast  down 
to  Budua^  except  where  the  territory  of  independent 
Eagusa  broke  the  continuity  of  her  rule.  Eagusa  R*gws«n 
was  so  jealous  of  the  mightier  commonwealth  that 
she  preferred  the  Turk  as  a  neighbour.  At  two 
points  of  the  coast,  at  KUk  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf 
formed  by  the  long  peninsula  of  Sabbioncello,  and 
again  at  SutoHna  on  the  Bocche^  the  Ottoman  terri- 
tory came  down  to  the  sea,  so  as  to  isolate  the  do- 
minion of  Eagusa  from  the  Venetian  possessions  on 
either  side.  Meleda  and  the  smaller  islands  near 
Eagusa  were  part  of  the  Eagusan  territory;  the 
others,  great  and  small,  Curzola,  once  Black  Korkyra^ 
Lesina^  once  Pharos^  and  the  rest,  were  Venetian,  Such 
were  the  relations  of  the  two  Hadriatic  common- 
wealths down  to  the  days  when,  first  Venice  and 
then  Eagusa,  passed  away. 

Meanwhile,  besides  the  direct  possessions  of  the  Poueeasions 

.  Ill  T  of  Venetian 

Venetian  commonwealth,  there  were  other  lands  within  fwniiies. 
the  former  dominions  of  the  Eastern  Empire  which 
were  held  by  Venetian  lords,  as  vassals  either  of  the 
Eepublic  or  of  the  Empire  of  Eomania.     It  'woxjI^  \^^ 
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CHAP,     endless  to  trace  out  the  revolutions  of  every  .ZEgsean 

' — ^ — '  island  ;  but  one  among  the  few  which  claim  our  notice 

became  the  seat  of  a  dynasty  which  proved,  next  to 

the  Venetian  commonwealth  itself,  the  most  long-lived 

The  Duchy  Latin  DOwcr  in  the  Greek  world.     This  is  the  duchy 

of  Xaxos.  ^  "^ 

variously  known  as  that  of  NaxoSj  of  the  Dodekannesos^ 

and  of  the  ArchiptlagOj  the  barbarous  name  given  to 

1207.         the  iE^aean  or    White  Sea}     Founded  in  the  early 

1207.         years  of  Latin  settlement   by  the  Venetian    Marco 

Sanudo,  the  island  duchy  lived  on  as  a  Latin  state, 

commonly  as  a  vassal  or  tributary  state  of  some  greater 

1566.         power,  till  the  last  half  of  the   sixteenth   century. 

Shorn  of  many  of  its  islands  by  its  Ottoman  overlord. 

Annexed     granted  afresh  to  a  Jewish  duke,  it  passed  thirteen 

Turk,         years   later   under   the  immediate  dominion  of  the 

"=••         Sultan.     Met  of  .he  Ayi/«*,  we,,  either  part,  of 

this  duchy  or  fiefs  held  of  it  by  other  Venetian  fami- 

1617.         lies.     All  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Turk ;  but  some 

of  the  very  smallest  remained  merely  tributary,  and 

not  fully  annexed,  into  the  seventeenth  century. 

Settle-  The  year  which  saw  the  Naxian  duchy  pass  from 

Genoa  and   Latin  to  Hcbrcw  hands  saw   the  fall   of  the  most 

of  Oenoese 

citizen*.  remarkable  of  the  Genoese  settlements  in  the  Greek 
lands.  These  settlements,  like  those  of  Venice,  formed 
two  classes,  those  which  were  possessions  of  the 
Genoese  commonwealth  itself  and  those  which  came 
into  the  hands  of  Genoese  citizens.  Genoa  had  no 
share  in  the  fourth  crusade;  she  had  therefore  no 
share  in  the  division  of  the  Empire,  though,  after  the 

1804.  restoration  of  Byzantine  rule,  her  colony  of  Galata 

'  'Aairpvj  OaXaxraay  as  distinguished  from  the  Euxine^  the  /loifif 
tfaAa(r(ra. 
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made  her  almost  a  sharer  in  the  capital  of  the  Empire,     chap. 
But  the  seat  of  direct  Genoese  dominion  in  the  East 


Po8ses3ions 


was  not  the  ^Egaean  but  the  Euxine.     On  the  southern  ^^^ 
coast  of  that  sea  the  republic   held  Amastris    and  fl^^^ 
Amlsos^  and  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesos  was  her  great 
colony  of  Kaffa,     The  Euxine  dominion  of  Genoa 
came  to  an  end  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  i*"3. 
century  ;  but  it  outUved  the  Empires  both  of  Constan- 
tinople and  of  Trebizond. 

The  .-^ajan  dominion  of  the  citizens  of  Genoa  was 
longer  hved  than  the  Euxine  dominion  of  Genoa  her- 
self.    The  family  of  Gattilusio  received  Lesbos  as  an  Lesbos. 

.  1854-1462. 

Imperial  fief  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  kept  it 
till  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  But  the  most  re- 
markable Genoese  settlement  in  the  .^E^sean  was  that 
of  Chios,  First  held  by  princes  of  the  Genoese  house  The  zacci- 
of  Zaccaria,  the  island,  with  some  of  its  neighbours,  ^^^^^^ 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Genoese  commercial  com- 
pany or  Maona.  a  body  somewhat  like  our  own  East  TheMaona. 

^  '  ./  ^  1346-1566. 

India  Company.  Samos,  Kos,  and  Phdkaia  on  the 
mainland,  came  at  difierent  times  under  their  power, 
and  Chios  did  not  fall  under  the  Ottoman  yoke  till 
the  same  year  as  the  duchy  of  Naxos.  is^« 

One  more  insular  dominion  remains,  chiefly  famous 
as  the  possession,  not  indeed  of  a  commonwealth,  but 
of  an  order.     In  a  few  years  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  island  of  Rhodes  passed  through  all  possible  revo-  R«voia- 
lutions.     In  the  first  moment  of  the  Latin  conquest,  it  Rhodes, 
became  an  independent  Greek  principality,  like  Epeiros  i283. 
and  Trebizond.     Then  it  admitted  the  overlordship  of  1246. 
the  Nicene  Emperors.     Seized  by  Genoa,  it  was  pre-  1249. 
sently  won  back  to  the  Empire,  till  seventy  years  later 
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CHAP. 

X. 

EhtAblish- 
inent  of  the 
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131U. 

1315. 


14^. 
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1530. 

I5'>6. 


Rerolu- 
tt(>Dii  of 
Malta. 


1814. 


Duchv  of 
Athens. 

Princi- 
f/^itr  of 


it  was  again  seized  by  the  Knights  of  Saint  John. 
From  Ehodes  as  a  centre,  the  order  established  its 
dominion  over  Kos  and  some  other  islands,  and  on 
some   points   of  the  Asiatic   coast,  especially   their 
famous  fortress  of  Halikamassos.     They  beat  back 
Mahomet  the  Conqueror,  but  they  yielded  to  Suleiman 
the  Lawgiver  forty  years  later.     Driven  from  Bhodes, 
the  order  received  Malta  from  Charles  the  Fifth  as  a 
fief  of  his  Sicihan  kingdom.     We  are  thus  brought 
back  to  the  island  which  had  been  lost  to  the  Eastern 
Empire   for  seven  hundred  yeai'S.     The  knights  in 
their  new  home  beat  back  their  former  conqueror 
Suleiman,  and  kept  their  island  till  the  times  of  eon- 
fusion.     Held  by  France,  held  by  England,  held,  nomi- 
nally at  least,  by  its  own  Sicilian  overlord,  this  frag- 
ment of  the  Empire  of  Leo  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
Eoger  finally  passed  at  the  peace  under  the  acknow- 
ledged rule  of  England. 

§  5.  Tlie  Principalities  of  the  Greek  Mainland. 

The  Greek  possessions  of  Venice,  of  Genoa,  and  of 
the  Knights  of  Saint  John,  consisted  mainly  of  islands 
and  detached  points  of  coast.  The  Venetian  conquest 
of  Peloponnesos  was  the  only  exception  on  a  great 
scale.  In  this  they  are  distinguished  from  the  several 
powers,  Greek  and  Frank,  which  arose  on  the  Greek 
mainland.  We  have  already  heard,  and  we  shall  hear 
again,  of  the  Greek  despotat  of  Epeiros,  which  for  a 
moment  grew  into  an  Empire  of  Thessalonikfe.  Among 
the  Latin  powers  two  rose  to  European  importance. 

These  are  the  duchy  of  Athens  in  central  Greece ^in 

Hellas,  according  to  the  Byzantine  nomenclature^ 

and  the  principality  of  Achaia  or  MSraia  in  Pelo- 
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ponnesos.     This  last  name,  of  uncertain  origin/  has     chap. 


come,  in  its  Italian  shape,  to  be  a  modem  name  of  ' — *- — ' 
the  peninsula  itself.      But  the  name  of  Moraia  seems  Use  of  the 
strictly  to  belong  to  the  domain  lands  of  the  princi-  Moraia, 
pality,  and  never  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
principality,  which  at  no  time  took  in  the  whole  of 
Peloponnesos. 

Both  these  powers  were  founded  in  the  first  days 
of  the  Latin  conquest,  and  the  Turk  did  not  finally 
annex  the  territories  of  either  till  after  the  fall  of 
Constantinople.  But  while  the  Athenian  duchy  lived 
on  to  become  itself  the  prize  of  Mahomet  the  C!onque- 
ror,  the  lands  of  the  Achaian  principality  had  already 
gone  back  into  Greek  hands.  The  lordship  of  Athens,  Lordship  of 
founded  by  Otho  de  la  Eoche,  was  first  a  fief  of  the  1204-1206. 
kingdom  of  ThessalonikS,  then  of  the  Empire  of 
Eomania.  But  it  was  by  the  grant  of  Saint  Lewis  of 
France  that  the  title  of  Great  Lord^  was  exchanged  The 

Duchv. 

for  that  of  Duke.     The  duchy  fell  into  the  hands  of  1260/ ' 
the  Catalan  Great  Company,  who  in  central  Greece  i^*<SS**" 
grew  from  mere  ravagers  into  territorial  occupiers.  18U^ 
They  had  already  occupied  the  Thessalian  land   of 
Neopatra^  and  they  transferred  the  nominal  title  of 
Duke  of  Athens  and  Neopatra  to  princes  of  the  Sicilian  The  sid- 
branch   of  the   House   of  Aragon.     Thus   the   two   **°      ^ 

^  Fallmerayer  gives  the  name  a  Slavonic  origin ;  Hopf  and 
Hertzberg  make  Mojpata  a  transposition  of  'Pcufuuo.  Neither  de- 
rivation is  satisfiEUstory ;  but  either  is  better  than  the  old  one  from 
the  mulberry-leaf.  But  more  likely  than  any  is  that  proposed  by 
M.  Sathas  (Documents  In6dits  relatifs  k  THistoire  de  la  Gr^oe  au 
Moyen  Age,  i.  xxxviL),  who  derives  it  from  Ma^iyava,  MapyaXai, 
Ma/>yaia,  Mop<ua$ — ^the  forms  are  endless — a  city  of  the  Eleian 
borderland.     See  Diet.  Qteog,  in  Margana. 

'  Grand  Sire,  Meg<ukyr,^iMya^  Kvpioi,  See  Nik^phoros  GiA- 
goras,  viL  5,  vol.  i.  p.  239. 
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CHAP,     claimants  of  the  Sicilian  crown  were  brought  face  to 
DukM^  face  on  old  Greek  ground.     The  duchy  next  passed 
A^iSST^  to  the  Florentine  house  of  Acciauoli,  which  already 
held  Corinth,  Megara,  Sikyon,  and  the  greater  part 
of  ArgoUs.     But  their  Peloponnesian  dominion  passed 
to  the  Byzantine  lords  of  the  peninsula,  and  Neopatra 
1890.  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turk.     The  Athenian  duchy 

itself,  taking  in  Attica  and  Boiotia,  lived  on,  the  vas- 
sal in  turn  of  the  Angevin  king  at  Naples,  of  the  Greek 
despot  of  Peloponnesos,  and  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan. 
Ottoman     Auncxcd  at  last  to  the  Ottoman  dominions,  Athens  re- 

oonquest 

1456-1460.    mained  in  bondage  till  our  own  day,  save  only  two 

momentary  occupations  by  Venice,  one  soon  after  the 

1466.         first  conquest,  the  other  in  the  great  war  of  MorosinL 

1687. 

The  smaller  principalities  of  Salona  and  Bodonitza 

Sddna        play  their  part  in  the  history  of  the  Athenian  duchy ; 

but  we  turn  to  the  chief  Latin  power  of  Peloponnesos, 

the  principality  of  Achaia.     The  shiftings  of  its  dynas- 

The  Princi-  ties  aud  feudal  relations  are  endless ;  its  geographical 

Achaii.       history  is  simpler.     The  peninsula  was,  at  the  time 

of  the  Latin  conquest,  already  beguining  to  fall  away 

from  the  Empire.     King  Boniface  of  Thessalonik^  had 

1205.         to  win  the  land  from  its  Greek  lord  Leon  Sgouros. 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Champlitte  and  Villehar- 

douin  were  his  vassals.     They  had  to  struggle  with 

the  Venetian  settlement  in  Messenia,  and  with  the 

Greek  despot  of  Epeiros,  who,  oddly  enough,  held 

Corinth,  Argos,  and  Nauplia.     These  last  towns  were 

1210-1212.   won  by  the  Latins,  and  became  an  Achaian  fief  in  the 

hands  of  Otho  of  Athens.     Before  the  end  of  half  a 

itsjrreatest  century,  the  conquest  of  the  whole  peninsula,  save 

^24«.         the  Venetian  possessions,  was  completed  by  the  taking 
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of  Monemhasia.     Things  looked  as  if,  now  that  the    citap. 
Latin  power  was  waning  at  Constantinople,  a  stronger  " — ^ — ' 
Latin  power  had  arisen  in  PeloponnSsos.     A  crowd  of 
Greek  lands,  Zakynthos,  Naxos,  Euboia,  Athens,  even 
Epeiros  and  Thessalonikd,  acknowledged  at  one  time 
or   another  the  supremacy   of  Achaia.     But  Latin 
Achaia,  like  Latin  Constantinople,  had   to  yield  to  JJm^**^T 
revived  Greek  energy.    The  Empire  won  back  the  three  ^f*"^^' 

©•'  A  nesoH  by 

Lacedaemonian  fortresses,^  and  presently  made  Kala-  ^262^"^**^ 

hryta  in  northern  Arkadia  a  Greek  outpost.     Here  1268. 
the  Greek  advance  stopped  for  a  while. 

Before  the  end  of  the  century  the  Frank  princi-  Angevin 

overlord- 

pahty  lost  its  independence.  It  passed  into  vassalage  »hip. 
to  the  Angevin  crown,  and  was  held,  sometimes  by 
the  Neapohtan  kings  themselves,  sometimes  by  princes 
of  their  house — some  of  them  nominal  Emperws  of 
Eomania — sometimes  by  princes  of  Savoy,  who  car- 
ried the  Achaian  name  into  Northern  Italy.*    In  the  p»«mcm- 

^  berment  of 

course   of  the   fourteenth   century  the   principality  p^jfy*^" 
crumbled    away.     Patras  became    an    ecclesiastical  ^^'• 
principahty  under  the  overlordship  of  the  Pope  of 
the  Old  Eome.     Argos  and  its  port  became  a  sepa-  i366. 
rate  lordship.      Both  of  these  passed  for  a  longer  or 
a  shorter  time  under  the  power  of  Venice.     Corinth  1358. 
and  the  north-east  corner  of  the  peninsula  passed 
to  the  AcciauoU.     Meantime  the  Byzantine  province 
grew.     For  some  while,  under  despots  of  the  house  Bvzantine 
of   Kantakouzenos,    it  might   almost    pass    for    an  i343-i848. 
independent  Greek  state.     Notwithstanding   the  in- 
roads of  the  Navarrese,  the  second  Spanish  invaders  issi. 
of  Greece,  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  Ottoman,  i387. 
the  Greek  power  advanced,  till  it  took  in  all  Pelo-  i4^ 

'  See  above,  p.  401.  *  See  above,  p.  291. 
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ponnesos  save  the  Venetian  towns.  The  last  Con- 
stantine  even  appeared  as  a  conqueror  at  Athens 
and  in  central  Greece.  Then  came  more  Ottoman 
inroads,  dismemberment,  Albanian  colonization,  final 
annexation  by  the  Turk.  But  the  last  conqueror  has 
been  twice  driven  to  conquer  PeloponnSsos  afresh. 
The  first  revolt  under  Venetian  support  was  crushed 
a  few  years  after  the  first  conquest.  Then  the  Turk 
gradually  gathered  in  the  Venetian  ports,  and  the 
whole  peninsula  was  his,  save  so  far  as  Maina  kept 
on  a  kind  of  wild  independence  almost  down  to  the 
last  Venetian  conquest.  The  complete  and  unbroken 
possession  of  all  Peloponnesos  by  the  Ottoman  has 
never  filled  up  the  whole  of  any  one  century. 


De-^iwtat  of 
K{)eiru8. 


We  have  seen  how  the  despotat  of  Epeiros  parted 
away  from  the  momentary  Empire  of  Thessalonik^. 
The  despots,  like  their  neighbours,  often  found  it 
convenient  to  acknowledge  the  overlordship  of  some 
other  power,  Venice,  Nikaia,  Sicily,  or  Achaia.  The 
boundaries  of  their  dominions  were  greatly  cut  short 
by  the  advance  of  the  restored  Empire  and  by  the 
cessions  to  Manfred  of  Sicily.  A  state  was  left  which 
took  in  old  Epeiros,  Akarnania,  and  AitoUa,  save  the 
points  on  the  coast  which  were  held  by  other  powers. 
Arta^  the  old  Ambrakia^  was,  as  in  the  days  of 
i27i-i:n8.   Pyrrhos,  its  head.     Another  branch  reigned  in  Great 


b<»rinf-iit  of 
the  des|K>- 
tat. 


1.^9. 


Vlachia  or  Thessaly,  with  its  capital  at  Neopatra^  a 
capital  presently  lost  to  the  Catalan  invaders.  Next 
the  greater  part  of  Thessaly,  and  then  Epeiros  itself, 
were  recovered  by  the  Empire,  and  then  all  gradually 
passed  under  the  Servian  power.  On  the  break-up 
1331-1355.  of  that  power  came  a  time  of  utter  confusion  and 
endless  shiftings,  which  has  however  one  marked 


LSI  8. 
1339. 


Servian 
ct>nquej»t. 
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feature.     The  Albanian  race  now  comes  fully  to  the     chap. 


front.     Albanian  settlers  press  into  all  the  southern  * — ^ — ' 

-^  Advance 

lands,  and  Albanian  principalities  stand  forth  on  a  ^j^^^j^^^ 
level  with  those  held  by  Greek  and  Latin  lords. 

The  chief  Albanian  power  which  arose  within  the  Kinfpi  of 
bounds  of  the  despotat  was  the  house  of  Tkopia  in  thehouaeof 

^  ^  Thopia, 

northern  Epeiros.     They  called  themselves  Kings  of  1868-1392. 

Albania ;  they  won  Durazzo  from  the  Angevins,  and  isee. 

their  power  lasted  till  that  duchy  passed  to  Venice.  To 

the  south  of  them,  in  southern  Epeiros,  Akarnania, 

and  Aitoha,  reigned  a  Servian  dynasty,  a  fragment  of  Servian 

dvnaatv  in 

the  great  Servian  Empire  of  which  we  shall  presently  i^i^iroi 

"*-▼  i3o9. 

have  to  speak ;  its  prince  Stephen  Urosh,  who  bore  an 
imperial  style,  added  Thessaly  to  his  dominions.     His  isss. 
western  dominion  passed  from  him.  A  Servian  despot 
ruled  at  Joannina^  and  an  Albanian  despot  at  Arta.  Kingdom  of 
But  Thessaly  went   on   as  a  kingdom,  a    kingdom  Turkish 
which  was  the  first  Hellenic  land  to  pass  under  the  ^"**"®^ 
power  of  the  Turk.    It  took  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  anciently  so  called,  all  except  Neopatra  which 
was  attached  to  Athens,  Pteleon  which  was  held  by  1393. 
Venice,  and  Zeitouni  which  remained  to  the  Empire. 
Neopatra  and  Salona  followed,  and  the  Ottoman  power  i896. 
stretched  to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  parted  asunder 
the  still  independent  states  of  Western  Greece  from 
Attica  and  Peloponnesos. 

In  Epeiros  the  Servian  and  Albanian  despots  had 
both  to  yield  to  Italian  princes.     Northern  Epeiros  Buondei- 
passed  to  the  Florentine  house  of  Buondelmonte,     To  Northern 
the  south  arose  a  dynasty  of  greater  interest,  the  Theho„„e 
Beneventan   house  of    Tocco^   the   last  independent  ^'^*^^- 
princes  in  Western  Greece.     They  first,  as  counts  1357. 
palatine,  held  KephallSnia  and  Zakynthos  as  a  fief  of 
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the  Latin  Empire.  Then  they  won  Lenkadia  with 
the  ducal  title.  They  next  began  a  continental  domi- 
nion, first  for  a  moment  in  Peloponnesos,  then  more 
lastingly  in  the  lands  near  their  island  duchy.  Duke 
Charles  of  Leukadia  gradually  won  all  Epeiros  save 
the  Venetian  posts ;  and  he,  his  wife,  and  his  heirs  bore 
the  titles  of  Despot  of  Bomania,  King  of  Epeiros,  and 
even  Empress  of  the  Romans.^  This  dynasty,  though 
not  long-lived  on  the  mainland,  is  of  real  and  abiding 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  nation.  The 
advance  of  the  Albanians  was  checked ;  their  settle- 
ments were  thrust  further  north  and  further  south, 
while  the  Bene  vent  an  dominions  became  and  remained 
purely  Greek.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Duke  Charles, 
the  Turk  won  Joannina  and  the  greater  part  of 
Epeiros ;  but  his  son  kept  Arta  and  its  neighbour- 
hood for  nineteen  years  as  a  vassal  of  Venice.  Then 
the  dominions  of  Duke  Charles  became  the  Turkish 
province  of  Karlili,  The  house  of  Tocco  kept  its 
island  possessions  for  thirty  years  longer.  Then  they 
too  passed  to  the  Turk,  to  be  recovered  for  a  moment 
by  their  own  Diike,  and  then  to  be  struggled  for 
between  Turk  and  Venetian. 

Meanwhile  the  strictly  Albanian  lands,  from  the 
Akrokeraunian  point  northwards,  were  subdued  by 
the  Turk,  were  freed,  and  subdued  again.  Early 
in  the  fifteenth  century  the  Turk  won  all  Albania, 
except  the  Venetian  posts.  Seventeen  years  later 
came  a  revolt  and  a  successful  defence  of  the  country, 
whose  later  stages  are  ennobled  by  the  name  of 
George  Kastriota  of  Croja,  the  famous  Scanderb^. 

'  '  Basilissa  Romaeorum '=:*Poi/taio>v  PaaiXurau.  'Romcn' is 
not  imcommonly  used  for  tbe  'Pw/aoum  of  the  East,  as  distiDgniahed 
Gvm  the  '  Bomanorum  Imigieintoc '  oC  tJi«  West. 
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His  death  gave  his  land  back  to  the  Ottoman,  while     chap. 
Croja  itself  was  for  a  while  held  by  Venice.     The  ^^^^  ^-^ 
whole  Greek  and  Albanian  mainland  was  now  divided  ?f*"^^'" 
between  Turk  and  Venetian.  ^*^^- 

Lastly,  we  must  not  forget  that  Greek  state  which  The  Em- 
outlived  all  the  rest.  Far  away,  on  the  furthest  bounds  Trebiiond. 
of  the  elder  Empire,  the  Empire  of  Trebizond  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  last  remaining  fragment  of  the 
Eastern  Boman  power.  The  rule  of  the  Grand  Kom- 
nenos  survived  the  fall  of  Constantinople ;  it  survived 
the  conquest  of  Athens  and  PeloponnSsos. 

We  have  seen  the  origin  and  early  history  of  this  ori^„rf 
power.  After  its  western  dominions  passed  to  the  1204. 
Nicene  Emperors  and  Sin6p6  to  the  Turk,  the  Trape- 
zuntine  Empire  was  confined  to  the  eastern  part  of 
the  south  coast  of  the  Euxine,  stretching  over  part  of 
Iberia,  and  keeping  the  Imperial  possessions  in  the 
Tauric  Chersonesos.  Sometimes  independent,  some- 
times tributary  to  Turks  or  Mongols,  the  power  of 
Trebizond  lived  on  for  nearly  eighty  years  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  rival  Boman  Empire.     Then,  when  Con-  Agreement 

between 

stantinople  was  aeain  in  Greek  hands,  John  Komnenos  Consuhti- 

J-  ^  ^  nople  and 

of  Trebizond  was  content  to  acknowledge  Michael  ?i5}*^'**°*^ 
Palaiologos  as  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  to  con- 
tent himself  with  the  style  of  •  Emperor  of  all  the 
East,  of  Iberia,  and  of  Perateia'  This  last  name 
means  the  province  beyond  the  sea,  in  the  Tauric 
Chersonesos  or  Crim.  We  thus  see  that  the  style  of 
*  Emperor  of  the  East,'  which  it  is  sometimes  con- 
venient to  give  to  him  of  Constantinople,  strictly 
belongs  to  him  of  Trebizond.  The  new  Empire  of 
the   East  suffered  many  fluctuations   of   territory  ^ 
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chiefly  at  the  hands  of  the  neighbouring  Turkomans. 
Chalybia^  the  land  of  iron,  was  lost;  the  coast-line 
was  split  asunder;  the  Empire  bowed  to  Timour. 
But  the  capital  and  a  large  part  of  the  coast  bore 
up  to  the  last,  and  did  not  pass  under  the  Ottoman 
yoke  till  eight  years  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople. 
The  outlying  dependency  of  Perateia  or  Gotliia  was 
not  conquered  till  eleven  years  lat^r  still.  As  the 
Tauric  Chersonesos  had  sheltered  the  last  Greek  com- 
monwealth, it  sheltered  also  the  last  Greek  princi- 
pality. 

§  6.  The  Slavonic  States. 

The  Greek  and  Frank  states  of  which  we  have 
just  been  speaking  arose,  for  the  most  part  they 
directly  arose,  out  of  the  Latin  partition  of  the  Empire. 
On  the  Slavonic  powers  the  efiect  of  that  partition 
was  only  indirect.  Servia  and  Bulgaria  had  begun 
their  second  career  of  independence  before  the  par- 
tition. The  partition  touched  them  only  so  far  as 
the  splitting  up  of  the  Empire  into  a  number  of  small 
states  took  away  all  fear  of  their  being  again  brought 
under  its  obedience.  In  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  all 
trace  of  the  Imperial  power  passed  away.  The  Magyar 
held  the  inland  parts ;  the  question  was  whether  the 
Magyar  or  the  Venetian  should  hold  the  coast. 

The  chief  independent  Slavonic  powers  were  those 
of  Servia  and  Bulgaria.  Of  these,  Servia  represents 
the  unmixed  Slave,  as  unmixed,  that  is,  as  any  nation 
ever  is  ;  Bulgaria  represents  the  Slave  brought  under 
some  measure  of  Turanian  influence  and  mixture. 
The  history  of  the  purer  race  is  the  longer  and  the 
more  brilliant.  The  Serxaan  people  made  a  longer 
resistance  to  the  Turk  than  the  Bulgarian  people ; 
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they  were  the  first  to  throw  ojffhis  yoke ;  one  part  of    chap. 
them  never  submitted  to  his  yoke  at  all.     The  oldest  • — l- — ' 

,  1       1     P        1  11        Extent  of 

Servia,  as  we  have  seen,  stretched  far  beyond  the  Servia. 
bounds  of  the  present  principahty,  and  had  a  con- 
siderable Hadriatic  seaboard,  though  interrupted  by 
the  Eoman  cities.     Among  the  Zupans  or  princes  of 
the  many  Servian  tribes,  the  chief  were  the  northern 
Grand -Zupans   of  Desnica   on   the   Drina,  and   the 
southern  Grand-Zupans  of  DiokUa  or  Rascia^  so  called 
from  their  capital  Rassa^  the  modem  Novi-Bazar. 
This  last  principahty  was  the  germ  of  the  historical 
kingdom  of  Servia.  But  till  the  fall  of  the-  old  Empire,  Relations 
the  Imperial  claims  over  Servia  were  always  asserted  Empire, 
and  were  often  enforced.     Indeed  common  enmity  to 
the  Bulgarian,  the  momentary  conqueror  of  Servia,^ 
formed  a  tie  between  Servia  and  the  Empire  down  to  lois. 
the  complete  incorporation  of  Servia  by  Basil  the 
Second.     The  successful  revolt  of  Servia  made  room  io40. 
for  more  than  one  claimant  of  Servian  dominion  and 
kingship ;  but  the  Imperial  claims  remained,  to  be  ConouMt 
enforced  again  in  their  fulness  by  Manuel  Komnenos.  ^onmeuoB, 

^  •'  1148. 

At  last  the  Latin  conquest  reheved  Servia  from  all 
danger  on  the  part  of  Constantinople ;  it  now  stood 
forth  as  an  independent  power  under  the  kings  of 
the  house  of  Nemanja. 

They  had   to   struggle  against  more  dangerous  RcUtioM 

.  towards 

enemies  to  the  north  in  the  Kings  of  Hungary.  Even  Hnngary. 
before  the  last  Imperial  conquest,  the  Magyars  had 
cut  away  tlie  western  part  of  Servia,  the  land  be-  Loiwof 
yond  the  Drina,  known  as  Bosnia  or  Rama.     Under 
the  last  name  it  gave  the  Hungarian  princes  one  of 
their  royal  titles.    This  land  was  more  than  once  won  1286, 

1  See  above,  p.  389. 
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back  by  Servia ;  but  its  tendency  was  to  separation 
and  to  growth  at  the  cost  of  Ser\4a.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Bosnia  was  enlarged 
by  the  Servian  lands  bordering  on  the  Dalmatian 
coast,  the  lands  of  Zachloumia  and  Terhounia^  which 
were  never  permanently  won  back.  So  the  lands  on 
the  Save,  between  the  Diina  and  the  Morava,  taking 
in  the  modern  capital  of  Belgrade,  passed,  in  the 
endless  shiftings  of  the  frontier,  at  one  time  to  Bul- 
garia and  at  another  to  Hungary.  Servia,  thus  cut 
short  to  the  north  and  west,  was  driven  to  advance 
southward  and  eastward,  at  the  expense  of  Bulgaria 
and  of  the  powers  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
Empire  on  the  lower  Hadriatic  coast.  From  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century  onwards,  Servia  grew 
to  be  the  greatest  power  in  the  south-eastern  penin- 
sula. Shorn  of  her  old  Hadriatic  seaboard,  she  gained 
a  new  and  longer  one,  stretching  from  the  mouths 
of  Cattaro  to  Durazzo.  Durazzo  itself  twice  fell  into 
Servian  hands ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  highest  power 
of  Servia  that  city  remained  an  Ange\'in  outpost  on 
the  Servian  mainland.  That  highest  power  was  reached 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen  Dushan,  who  spread  his  do- 
minions far  indeed  at  the  cost  of  Greeks  and  Franks, 
at  the  cost  of  his  old  Slavonic  neighbours  and  of  the 
rising  powers  of  Albania.  In  the  new  Servian  capital 
of  Skopia^  Skoupi^  or  Skopje^  the  Tzar  Stephen  took 
an  Imperial  crown  as  Emperor  of  the  Serbs  and  Greeks. 
The  new  Empire  stretched  uninterruptedly  ft^m  the 
Danube  to  the  Corinthian  gulf.  At  one  end  Bosnia 
was  won  back;  at  the  other  end  the  Servian  rule 
was  spread  over  Aitolia  and  Thessaly,  over  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace  as  far  as  Chinstopolis.     It  only  re- 
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mained  to  give  a  head  to  this  great  body,  and  to     chap. 

make  New  Rome  the  seat  of  the  Servian  power.  ^^ — ^ — ' 

But  the  Servian  tzardom  broke  in  pieces  at  the  Break-up 

death  of  the  great  Servian  Tzar ;  and  before  he  died,  ^.n 

^  ,        power, 

the  Ottoman  was  abeady  in  Europe.  In  fact  the  his-  i^^s. 
torical  result  of  the  great  advance  of  Servia  was  to 
spUt  up  the  whole  of  the  Greek  and  Slavonic  lands, 
and  to  leave  no  power  of  either  race  able  to  keep 
out  the  barbarian.  The  titles  of  Stephen's  Empire 
lived  on  for  a  generation  in  the  Greek  part  of  his 
dominions,^  where  the  younger  Stephen,  lord  of 
Epeiros  and  Thessaly,  still  called  himself  Emperor  of 
the  Serbs  and  Greeks.  In  Macedonia  and  Thrace 
several  small  principaUties  sprang  up,  and  a  power 
arose  at  Skodra  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak 
again.  To  the  north  Bosnia  fell  away,  and  carried 
Zachloumia  with  it.     Servia  itself  comes  out  of  the  Later 

1  1  •        T  1  •        J  in  Kingdomof 

chaos  as  a  separate  kmgdom,  a  kingdom  wholly  cut  Senria. 
off  from  the  sea,  but  stretching  southward  as  far  as 
Prisrend^  and  again  holding  the  lands  between  the  Conquests 

,  and  delive- 

Drina  and  the  Morava.     The  Turk  first  took  Nish^  ranceaof 

Servia. 

and  brought  the  kingdom  under  tribute.  The  over-  1875. 
throw  at  Kossovo  made  Servia  wholly  dependent.  1889. 
With  the  fall  of  Bajazet  it  again  became  free  for  a  i4os. 
generation.  Then  the  Turk  won  the  whole  land  i488. 
except  Belgrade.  Then  the  campaign  of  Huniades  1442. 
restored  Servia  as  a  free  kingdom;  the  event  of  1444. 
Varna  again  brought  her  under  tribute.  At  last  1459. 
Mahomet  the  Conqueror  incorporated  all  Servia,  ex- 
cept Belgrade,  with  his  dominions. 


The  history  of  Bosnia^  as  a  really  separate  power,  The  King- 
dom of 
»  See  above,  p.  486.  ^«a!^ 
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holding  its  own  place  in  Europe,  begins  with  the 
break-up  of  the  momentary  Servian  Empire.  The  Ban 
Stephen  Tvartko  became  the  first  king  of  the  last 
Bosnian  dynasty,  under  the  nominal  superiority  of 
the  Hungarian  crown.  Thus,  at  the  very  moment 
of  the  coming  of  the  Turk,  a  kingdom  of  Latin  creed 
and  associations  became  the  first  power  among  the 
south-eastern  Slaves.  For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if 
Bosnia  was  going  to  take  the  place  which  had  been 
held  by  Servia.  The  Bosnian  kingdom  at  its  greatest 
extent  took  in  all  the  present  Bosnia  and  Herz^ovina, 
with,  it  would  seem,  all  Dalmatia  except  Zara,  and 
the  north-west  corner  of  Servia  stretching  beyond 
the  Drina.  But  the  Bosnian  power  was  broken  at 
Kossovo  as  well  as  that  of  Servia.  In  the  time  of 
confusion  which  followed,  Jayce  in  the  north-west 
corner  became  a  power  connected  with  both  Hungary 
and  Bosnia,  while  the  Turk  established  himself  in 
the  extreme  south.  The  Turk  was  driven  out  for  a 
while,  but  the  kingdom  was  dismembered  to  form  a 
new  Latin  power.  The  Lord  of  the  old  Zachloumia, 
a  Bosnian  vassal,  transferred  his  homage  to  the 
Austrian  King  of  the  Romans,  and  became  sovereign 
Duke  of  Sai7it  Sava^  perhaps  rather  of  Primorie. 
Thus  arose  the  state  of  Herzegovina^  that  is  the  Duchy, 
commemorating  in  its  half-German  name  the  relation 
of  its  prince  to  the  Western  Empire.  But  neither 
kingdom  nor  duchy  was  long-Uved.  Within  ten  years 
after  the  separation  of  Herzegovina  the  Turk  held 
western  Bosnia.  Fourteen  years  later  he  subdued 
the  whole  kingdom.  The  next  year  the  duchy  be- 
came tributary,  and  twenty  years  after  the  conquest 
of  Bosnia  it  was  incorporated  with  the  now  Turkish 
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province  of  Bosnia.   But  in  the  long  struggle  between    chap. 


X. 


Venice  and  the  Turk  various  parts  of  its  territory,  ^ 
especially  the  coast,  came  under  the  power  of  the 
Kepublic. 

Meanwhile  one  small  Slavonic  land,  one  surviving 
fragment  of  the  great  Servian  dominion,  maintained 
its  independence  through  all  changes.  In  the  break- 
up of  the  Servian  Empire,  a  small  state,  with  Skodra 
for  its  capital,  formed  itself  in  the  district  of  Zeta, 
reaching  northwards  as  far  as  Cattaro.     For  a  mo-  Dominion 

^   "       ^  ,      of  the  house 

ment  its  princes  of  the  house  of  Balsa  spread  their  g^^**  ** 
power  over  all  northern  Albania  ;  but  the  new  state 
was  cut  short  on  all  sides  by  Bosnia,  Venice,  and  the 
Turk,  and  Skodra  itself  was  sold  to  Venice.     In  the  Low  of 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the   state   took  a  ism. 
more  definite  shape,  though  with  a  smaller  territory,  Beginning 
under  a  new  dynasty,  that  of  Tzemojevich.     This  negro,i466. 
independent  remnant  answered  to  the  modem  Tzema- 
(fora  or  Montenegro^  with  a  greater  extent  to  the  east 
and  with  a  small  seaboard  taking  in  Antivari.     Its 
capital  Zabljak  was  more  than  once  lost  and  won 
from  the  Turk;  at  the  end  of  the  century  it  was 
found  hopeless  to  defend   the  lower  districts,  and 
prince  and  people  withdrew  to  the  natural  fortress 
of  the  Black  Mountain  with  its  newly  founded  capital 
of  Tzetinje.     The  last  prince  of  the  dynasty  resigned  Eetabiiah- 
his  power  to  the  metropolitan  bishop,  and  Montenegro  xzetinje, 
remained  an  independent  state  under  its  Vladikas  or  The 
hereditary  prelates,   till  their  dominion  was  in  our  1499. 
own   time   again   exchanged   for  that  of    temporal  Lay 

princes, 

princes.     During  all  this  time  the  territory  of  Monte-  1861. 
negro  was  simply  so  much  of  the  mountain  region. 
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CHAP     as  could  maintain  its  practical  independence  against 
^ — '  the  ceaseless   attacks   of  the  Turk.     The  CJhristian 


state  had  no  acknowledged  frontier;  it  was  often 
harried  and  sometimes  for  a  moment  occupied,  but 
it  never  became  either  a  province  or  a  lasting  de- 
pendency of  the  invader.  Yet,  while  her  existence 
was  thus  precarious,  Montenegro,  as  the  ally  of 
England  and  Eussia,  bore  her  part  in  the  great 
European  struggle ;  she  won  for  herself  a  haven  and 
a  capital  at  Cattaro,  and  received  the  free  commen- 

1818.  dation  of  the  men  of  the  neighbouring  Bocche.  Her 
allies  stood  by  while  Cattaro  and  the  Bocche  were 

1858.  filched  by  the  Austrian  ;  and,  more  than  forty  years 
later,  when  a  definite  frontier  was  first  traced,  Western 
diplomacy  so  traced  it  as  to  give  the  Turk  an  inlet  on 

Monte-       both  sides  to  the  unconquered  Christian  land.    In  the 

conaoests,    latcst  times  the  Montenegrin  arms  set  free  a  larse 

1876-1877.  ^  ,  ^ 

187a  part  of  the  kindred  land  of  Herzegovina,  and  won 
back  a  considerable  part  of  the  lost  territory  to  the 
east,  including  part  of  the  old  seaboard  as  far  as 
Dulcigno.  Then  Western  diplomacy  drew  another 
frontier,  which  forbade  any  large  incorporation  of  the 
kindred  Slavonic  districts,  while  a  small  extension 
was  allowed  in  that  part  of  the  lost  ancient  territory 
which  had  become  Albanian.  Of  three  havens  won 
by  Montenegro  in  the  war,  Dulcigno  was  given  back 

Spizza.  to  the  Turk.  Austria  was  allowed  to  filch  Spizz(h 
as  she  had  before  filched  Bagusa  and  Cattaro.  The 
third  haven,  that  of  Antivari^  was  left  to  those  who 
had  won  it  under  insulting  restrictions.  Yet  more 
lately  the  wrong  has  been  partly  redressed  by  English 
energy.  In  exchange  for  some  small  Albanian  terri- 
tory given  back  to  the  Turk,  Monten^ro  has  been 
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again  put  into  possession  of  her  haxd-won  prize  of    chap. 


Dulcigno. 

The  continued  independence  of  Montenegro  en- 
ables the  Servian  branch  of  the  Slavonic  race  to  say- 
that  their  nation  has  never  been  wholly  enslaved. 
The  case  has  been  different  with  Bulgaria.     We  have  The  third 

,  Bulgarian 

seen  the  origin  of  the  third  Bulgarian,  or  rather  kingdom. 
Vlacho-Bulgarian,  kingdom  which  won  its  indepen- 
dence of  the  Empire  in  the  last  years  of  the  twelfth 
century.  From  that  time  to  the  Turkish  conquest, 
one  or  more  Bulgarian  states  always  existed.  And 
throughout  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  the  Bulgarian 
kingdom,  though  its  boundaries  were  ever  shifting, 
was  one  of  the  chief  powers  of  the  south-eastern 
peninsula. 

The  oldest  Bulgaria  between  Danube  and  Hflemus 
was  the  first  to  throw  off  the  Byzantine  dominion,  and 
the  last  to  come  under  the  power  of  the  Turk.     The 
new  Bulgarian  power   grew  fast,   and   for  a  while  ^w^*"*"* 
called  back  the  days  of  Simeon  and  Samuel.     Under  1197-1207. 
Joannice  the  frontier  stretched  far  to  the  north-west, 
over  lands  which  gradually  passed  to  Servia,  taking 
in  Skupi,  Nish,  and  even  Belgrade.     Under  the  Tzar  Dominion 
John  Asan  the  new  Bulgaria,  the  kingdom  of  Timovo.  Asan. 

T    1  1    .         1  1218-1241. 

reached  its  greatest  extent.  John  claimed  to  rule 
over  the  Greek,  the  Servian,  and  the  Albanian  lands, 
from  Hadrianople  to  Durazzo.^  And  certainly  the 
greater  part  of  Thrace,  PhiUppopolis  and  the  whole 
land  of  Rhodope  or  Achridos,  Hadrianople  itself, 
Macedonia  too  stretching  away  to  Samuel's  Ochrida 
and  to  AJhanon  or  Elbasoan,  were  all  under  his  rule.  If 

1  See  Jiredeky  OetehiAU  der  Bulgaren,  p.  351. 
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his  realm  did  not  touch  the  Hadriatic  or  the  .Sllgsean, 
it  came  very  near  to  both ;  but  ThessalonikS  at  least 
always  remained  to  its  Frank  and  Greek  lords.  But 
this  great  power,  like  so  many  other  powei^s  of  its 
kind,  did  not  survive  its  founder.  The  revived  GJreek 
states,  the  Nicene  Empire  and  the  Epeirot  despotat, 
cut  the  Bulgarian  realm  short.  The  disputes  of  an 
older  and  of  a  later  time  went  on.^  There  was  un- 
disputed Bulgaria  north  of  Hsemus,  an  ever-shifting 
frontier  south  of  it.  The  inland  PhiUppopolis,  and 
the  coast  towns  of  Anchialos  and  Mesembria,  passed 
backwards  and  forwards  between  Greek  and  Bul- 
garian. The  last  state  of  things,  immediately  before 
the  common  overthrow,  gave  PhiUppopolis  to  Bul- 
garia and  the  coast  towns  to  the  Empire. 

An  attempt  at  extension  to  the  north  by  an  attack 
on  the  Hungarian  Banat  of  Severing  the  western  part 
of  modern  Wallachia,  led  only  to  a  Hungarian  in- 
vasion, to  a  temporary  loss  of  Widdin,  and  the 
assumption  of  a  Bulgarian  title  by  the  Magyar  king. 
Presently  a  new  Turanian  dynasty,  this  time  of  Cuman 
descent,  reigned  in  Bulgaria,  and  soon  after,  the 
kingdom  passed  for  the  moment  under  a  mightier 
overlord  in  the  person  of  Nogai  Klian.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  the  kingdom  broke  up.  The  despot 
Dohroditius — his  name  has  many  spellings — ^formed  a 
separate  dominion  on  the  seaboard,  stretching  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Imperial  frontier,  cutting  off  the 
King  of  Tirnovo  from  the  sea.  Part  of  his  land 
preserves  his  memory  in  its  modern  name  Dobrutcha. 


^  The  history  of  George  Akropolit^s  gives  a  narrative  of  these 
wars  which  is  worth  studying,  if  only  for  its  close  bearing  on  very 
recent  events. 
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Presently  we   hear  of  three  Bulgarias,  the  central     chap. 


state  at  Tirnovo,  the  sea-land  of  Dobroditius,  and  a  ^ 
north-western  state   at  Widdin.     By  this  time   the 
Ottoman  inroads  had  begun ;  Phihppopolis  was  lost, 
and  Bulgarian  princes  were  blind  enough  to  employ  i^cj. 
Turkish  help  in  a  second  attack  on  Severin,  which  i865-i369. 
led  only  to  a  second  temporary  loss  of  Widdin.    The 
Turk  now  pressed  on ;  Sofia  was  taken ;  the  whole  is82. 
land  became  a  Turkish  dependency.     After  Kossovo  isss. 
the  land  was  wholly  conquered,  save  only  that  the  Conquest 
northern  part  of  the  land  of  Dobroditius  passed  to  i^^^- 
Wallachia.     Bulgaria   passed  away  from  the  list  of 
European  states  both  sooner  and  more  utterly  than 
Servia.     Servia  still  had  its  alternations  of  freedom 
and  bondage  for  sixty  years.     In  after  times  large 
parts  of  it  passed  for  a  while   to   a  rule  which,    if 
foreign,  was  at  least  European.     In  later  days  Servia 
was  the  first  of  the  subject  nations  to  win  its  freedom. 
But  the  bondage   of  Bulgaria  was  never  disturbed 
from  the  days  of  Bajazet  to  our  own  time. 

§  7.  The  Kingdom  of  Hungary, 

The  origin  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom,  and  the 
reasons  for  deahng  with  it  along  with  the  states  which 
arose  out  of  the  break-up  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  have 
already  been  spoken  of.^     The  Finnish  conquerors  of  Character 

of  tb6 

the  Slave,  admitted  within  the  pale  of  Western  Chris-  Hungarian 

kingdom. 

tendom,  founding  a  new  Hungary  on  the  Danube  and 
the  Theiss  while  they  left  behind  them  an  older  Hun- 
gary on  the  Kama,  have  points  of  contact  at  once 
with  Asia  and  with  both  Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 
But,  as  closely  connected  in  its   history  with  the 

^  See  above,  p.  160. 


t 
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cn.iP.    nations  of  the  south-eastern  peninsula,as  a  sharerin  the 
-": — ^TT'  bondage  and  in  the  deliverance  of  Servia,  Greece,  and 

Its  pontion  °  '  ' 

i«t^ra**'      Bulgaria,  the  fitting  place  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom 

Europe.       y^  ^^^  geographical  survey  is  one  where  it  may  be 

looked  at  strictly  as  part  of  the  south-eastern  world. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  ^  that  the  main  geo- 

Eflfectsof     graphical  work  of  the  Macn'^ar  was  to  cut  off  that 

the  Magyar    ^      ^  °«' 

inyasioiL  south-eastcm  world,  the  world  where  the  Greek  and 
the  Slave,  struggling  for  its  supremacy,  were  both 
swallowed  up  by  the  Ottoman,  from  the  Slavonic 
region  between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Baltic.  At 
the  moment  of  the  Magyar  inroad,  the  foundation  of 

Great        the  Great' Moravian  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  Sviato- 

Moravia.  .  .  . 

«w-894.      pluk,  made  it  more  likely  than  it  has  ever  been  since 
that  the  Slaves  of  the  two  regions  might  be  united 
into  a  single  power.     That  kingdom,  stretching  to 
Sirmium,  marched  on  the  north-western  dependen- 
cies of  the  Eastern  Empire,  while  on  the  north  it  took 
in  the  Chrobatian  land  which  was  afterwards  Little 
Poland.     Such  a  power  might  have  been  dangerous 
to  both  Empires  at  once ;  but  the  invaders  whom  the 
two  Emperors  called  in  proved  far  more  dangerous 
than  Great  Moravia  could  ever  have   been.     The 
Magyars,  Ogres,  or  Hungarians,  the  Turks  of  the 
Imperial  geographer,^  were  called  in  by  liis  father 
Leo  to  check  the  Bulgarians,  as  they  were  called 
in  by  Arnulf  in  the  West  to  check  the  new  power  of 
Moravia.     They  passed,  from  the  north  rather  than 

'  See  above,  p.  161. 

^  On  the  origin  of  the  name,  see  Roesler,  Romdnische  Studien^ 
159,  218,  260.  There  is  something  strange  in  Constantino  calling 
the  Finnish  Magyars  TovpKoi,  in  opposition  to  the  really  Turkiak 
Patzinakfl.  His  TovpKia  and  ^payyia  are  of  course  Hungary  and 
Germany.     De  Adm.  Imp,  13, 40.  pp.  81,  173.  ed.  Bonn. 
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from  the  east,  into  the  land  which  was  disputed  be-    chap. 


tween  Moravian  and  Bulgarian.   The  Moravian  power  ' — - — ' 
was  overthrown,  and  the  Magyars,  stepping  into  its  906. 
place,  became  constant  mvaders  of  both  Empires  and  between 

-  .  .         Hungaiy 

their  dependent  lands.     But  to  the  west,  the  victories  and  i^er- 

.  .     .  many. 

of  the  Saxon  kings  put  a  check  to  their  inroads,  and, 
save  some  shiftings  on  the  Austrian  march,  the  fron- 
tier of  Germany  and  Hungary  has  been  singularly 
abiding. 

While  the  Magyar  settlement  placed  a  barrier  be-  The  two 

r?  ^.  .  ,  Chrobatiaa 

tween  the  two  chief  regions  of  the  Slavonic  race  as  a  separated 

°  bv  the 

whole,  it  specially  placed  a  barrier  between  the  two  ^«gy*w. 
divisions  of  the  Croatian  or  Chrobatian  people,  those 
on  the  Vistula  and  those  on  the  Drave  and  Save. 
The   northern  Chrobatia  still  reached  south  of  the 
Carpathians,  and  it  was  not  until  the  eleventh  century  1025. 
that  the  Magyar  kingdom,  by  the  acquisition  of  its 
southern  part,  gained  a  natural  frontier  which,  with 
some  shiftings,  served  to  part  it  off  from  the  Slavonic 
powers  to  the  north  of  it.     To  the  south-east  an  un- 
cultivated and  wooded  tract  separated  the  Magyar 
territory  from  the  lands  between   the   Carpathians  Geographi- 
and    the  lower  Danube  which  were   still   held    by  oftCT*  ^^ 
the  Patzinaks.     The  oldest  Magyar  settlement  thus 
occupied  the  central  part  of  the  modern  kingdom, 
the   lands  on   the   Theiss   and  the  middle  Danube. 
There  the  Turanian  invaders  formed  a  ruhng  and 
central  race,  within  a  Slavonic  fringe  at  each  end. 
There  were  northern  and  southern  Croats,  Slovaks  to 
the  north,  and  Ruthenians  to  the  north-west,  towards 
the  kindred  land  of  Ilalicz  or  Red  Russia. 

Hungary,   ranking  from   the   beginning   of   the  Hon^rva 
eleventh  century  as  a  kingdom  of  Latin  Christendom,  iu  growth. 

VOL.  I.  G  G 
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CHAP,  presently  grew  in  all  directions.  We  have  just  seen 
' — • — '  its  advance  at  the  expense  of  the  northern  Chrobatian 
land.  Its  advance  at  the  expense  of  the  southern 
branch  of  that  race,  and  of  the  other  Slavonic  lands 
which  owed  more  or  less  of  allegiance  to  the  Eastern 
Empire,  was  still  more  marked.  All  these  lands  at 
one  time  or  another  gave  royal  titles  to  the  King  of 
Hungary,  King  also  of  Croatia,  of  Dalmatia,  of  Rama, 
Hungary     ewen  of  Bul^raria.     But  in  most  of  these  lands  the 

andCroa  ^ 

Hungarian  kingship  was  temporary  or  nominal;  in 
Croatia  alone,  though  the  frontier  has  often  shifted, 
Hungarian  rule  has  been  abiding.  Croatia  has  never 
formed  an  independent  state  since  the  first  Hungarian 
conquest ;  it  has  never  been  fully  wrested  from  Hun- 
gary since  the  days  of  Manuel  KomnSnos.  In  those 
days  it  was  indeed  a  question  whether  Hungary  itself 
had  not  an  overlord  in  the  Eastern  Emperor.  After 
the  great  Bulgarian  revolt  that  question  could  never 
be  raised  again.  But  the  Hungarian  frontier  was 
ever  shifting  towards  the  former  lands  of  the  Empire, 
Venetian,  Servian,  and  Bulgarian.  One  part  of  the 
old  Croatian  kingdom,  the  land  between  Save  and 
Drave,  was  cut  ofi*  to  form,  first  an  appanage,  then 

Kingdom     au  anucxcd  kingdom,  by  the  special  name  of  Slai'onia. 

H92.  a  name  shared  by  it  with  lands  on  the  Baltic,  perhaps 
on  the  jEgaean. 

Transaiiva-         j^^t    from  the  first  davs  of  its  conversion,  the 

ma  or  '  •'  ' 

^j*^*"  Hungarian  realm  began  to  advance  in  other  direc- 
tions, in  lands  which  had  formed  no  part  of  the  Em- 
pire since  the  days  of  Aurelian.  Before  their  Chroba- 
tian conquest,  the  Magyars  passed  the  boundary  which 

1004.         divided  them  from  the  Patzinaks,  and  won  the  land 
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wliich  from  its  position  took  the  name  oiTranssilvania}    chap. 


Colonists  were  invited  to  settle  in'  the  thinly  inhabited  ^ 
land.  One  chief  settlement  was  of  the  Low-Dutch 
speecli  from  Saxony  and  Flanders.  Another  element  Vanoiw 
was  formed  by  the  Turanian  Szeklers^  whose  Latin 
form  of  Siculi  might  easily  mislead.  Another  migra- 
tion brought  back  the  name  and  speech  of  the  Old 
Eome  to  the  first  land  from  which  she  had  withdrawn 
her  power. 

The  legendary  belief  in  the  unbroken  life  of  the  On^rin  of 
Roman  name  and  speech  in  the  lands  north  of  the  ^^^ 
Danube  is  merely  a  legendary  beUef.^  There  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  present  principality  of 
Eoumania  and  the  Rouman  lands  beyond  its  borders 
derived  their  present  population  and  language  from 
a  settlement  of  the  Eouman  people  further  south. 
South  of  the  Danube,  the  Rouman  or  Vlacli  population, 
scattered  among  Greeks,  Slaves,  and  Albanians,  at 
many  points  from  Pindos  northwards,  has  kept  its 
distinct  nationality,  but  it  has  never  formed  a  political 
whole.      But   their   migration   beyond   the  Danube  Their 

^   ^  ,  northern 

enabled  the  Roumans  in  course  of  time  to  found  two  migrauon. 
distinct  principaUties,  and  to  form  a  chief  element  in 
the  population  of  a  third.  There  is  no  sign  of  any 
Rouman  population  north  of  the  Danube  before  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  events  of  that  century  opened 
a  way  for  a  reversal  of  the  ordinary  course  of  migra- 

'  Also  called  Siehenbiirgen,  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  the  for- 
tress of  Cihin,  which  has  many  spellings. 

^  Iloesler's  hook,  Romdnische  Sttulieny  puts  the  whole  matter  in 
a  clear  light;  nor  cail  I  think  that  his  arguments  are  at  all  set  aside 
by  the  answer  of  Jung,  Romer  und  Romanen  in  den  DonauUindem, 
Innsbruck,  1877. 

e  e  2 
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tion,  for  the  settlement  of  lands  beyond  the  Empire 
by  former  subjects  of  the  Empire. 

We  have  seen  that  the  third  Bulgarian  kingdom, 
that  which  arose  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
was  in  its  origin  as  much  Eouman  as  Bulgarian.  By 
this  time  the  rule  of  the  Patzinaks  beyond  the  lower 
Danube  had  given  way  to  that  of  the  kindred  Cumam, 
Then  the  storm  of  Mongolian  invasion,  which  crushed 
Hungary  itself  for  a  moment,  crushed  the  Cuman 
power  for  ever.  But  the  remnant  of  the  Cuman 
nation  lived  on  within  the  Magyar  realm,  and  gave 
its  king  yet  another  title,  that  of  King  of  Cumania. 
The  former  Cuman  land  now  lay  open  to  new  settlers, 
and  the  Rouman  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new 
Bulgaria  began  to  cross  the  Danube  into  that  land 
and  the  neighbouring  districts.  In  the  course  of  the 
thirteenth  century  they  occupied  the  present  Wal- 
lachia,  and  already  formed  an  element  in  the  mixed 
population  of  Transsilvania.  A  Rouman  state  thus 
began  to  be  formed,  which  took  the  name  by  which 
the  Roumans  were  known  to  their  neighbours.  The 
new  Vlachia^  Wnllachia^  stretched  on  both  sides  of 
the  Aiuta.  To  the  west  of  that  river,  Little  WaUachia 
formed,  as  the  ban  at  of  Severing  an  integral  part  of 
the  Hungarian  kingdom.  Great  Wallachia  to  the  east 
formed  a  separate  principaUty,  dependent  on  Hungary 
or  independent,  according  to  its  strength  from  time 
to  time.  And,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  land  south  of  the  Danube,  called  Do- 
brutcha^  passed  from  Bulgaria  to  Wallachia.  Another 
Rouman  migration,  passing  from  the  land  of  Mar- 
maros  north  of  Transsilvania,  founded  the  princi- 
pality of  Moldavia  between  the  Carpathians  and  the 
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Dniester.     This  too  stood  to  the  Hungarian  crown  in     chap. 


the  same  shifting  relation   as  Great  Wallachia,  and    — 
sometimes  transferred  its  vassalage  to  Lithuania  and 
Poland. 

The  greatest  extension  of  the  Hungarian  dominion  i-ewia  the 
was  in  the  fourteenth  century,  under  the  Angevin  1342-1882. 
King  Lewis  the  Great.     Before  his  time  the  Magyar 
frontier  had  advanced  and  fallen  back.     Hungary,  First 
having  a  Eussian  population  within  its  borders,  had  ofHuiicz, 

^        ,  .  .  1185-1220; 

for  a  while  enlarged  its  Eussian  dominion  by  the 
annexation  of  the  Eed  Eussian  land  of  Ilalicz  or 
Galicia.     It  liad  also,  for  a  shorter  time,  occupied  of  widdin^ 

^  1260-1264. 

the  Bulgarian  town  of  Widdin.     Lewis  renewed  both  conquests 
these  conquests,  and  made  others.     Hahcz  was  not  Haiicz  and 
only  w^on  again,  but  was  enlarged  by  the  neighbour-  1342; 
ing  principality  of  Vladimir.     The  great  day  of  Hun-  laes-im 
gary  was  contemporary  with  the  great  day  of  Servia, 
but  it  was  a  longer  day,  and  Hungary  profited  greatly 
by  the  fall  of  Servia.  While  Lewis  annexed  Dalmatia,  i35«. 
lie  also  at  various  times  established  his  supremacy 
over  Bosnia  and  the  Eouman  principaUfeies.     That 
Lewis  was  king  of  Poland  by  a  personal  union  did 
not  afiect  Hungarian  geography.     But  the  separation 
of  the  crowns  at  his  death  led  presently  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  Eed  Eussian  provinces  to  Poland.  ^^  Rumui 

^  restored  to 

Somewhat  later,  under  Sigismund,  a  territory  within  fg^"*** 
the  Hungarian  border,  part  of  the  county  of  Zips  or  piedgin|?of 
Czepxutz^  was  pledged  to  Poland,  and  continued  to  be 
held  by  that  power. 

Meanwhile  the  Ottoman  was  on  his  march  to  over- 
throw Hungary  as  well  as  its  neighbours,  though  the 
position  of  the  Magyar  kingdom  made  it  the  la&t  \.<^ 
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bo  devoured  and  tlie  first  to  be  delivered.  Tlie  Turkish 
inroads  as  yet  barely  grazed  the  strictly  Hungarian 
frontier.  The  first  Turkish  invasion  of  Hungary,  the 
first  Turkish  exaction  of  tribute  from  Wallachia,  came 
in  the  same  year  in  which  Sigismund  established  his 
supremacy  over  Bosnia.  The  defeat  of  Nikopolis  con- 
firmed the  Turkish  supremacy  in  Wallachia,  a  supre- 
macy which  was  again  won  for  Hungary  in  the  great 
campaign  of  Huniades,  and  was  again  lost  at  Varna. 
Meanwhile  the  full  possession  of  Dalmatia  did  not  out- 
live the  reign  of  Lewis.  Henceforth  Hungary  is  merely 
one  competitor  among  others  in  the  ceaseless  shiftings 
of  the  Dalmatian  frontier. 

Later  in  the  fifteenth  century  came  another  day 
of  Hungarian  greatness  under  the  son  of  Huniades, 
Mattliias  Corvinus.  Its  most  distinguishing  feature 
was  the  extension  of  the  Magyar  power  to  the  west, 
over  Bohemia  and  its  dependencies,  and  even  over 
the  Austrian  archduchy.  In  the  south-eastern  lands 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  again  became  Hungarian  de- 
pendencies. Jayce  was  won  back  from  the  Turk,  now 
lord  of  Bosnia,  and,  Belgrade  being  now  Hungarian, 
the  frontier  towards  the  Ottoman  was  fixed  till  the 
time  of  his  great  advance  northwards. 

Tlie  first  stage  of  Ottoman  conquest  in  Hungary, 
as  distinguished  from  mere  ravage,  was  the  taking 
of  Belgrade.  With  the  battle  of  Mohacz,  five  years 
later,  the  separate  history  of  Hungary  ends.  That 
victory,  followed  by  the  disputes  for  the  Hungarian 
crown  between  an  Austrian  archduke  and  a  Transsil- 
vanian  palatine,  enabled  Suleiman  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  especiaUy 
of  the  part  which  was  most  thoroughly  Magyar. 
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From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  till  the  chap. 
latter  years  of  the  seventeenth,  the  Austrian  Kings  ^- — ^'-— ' 
of  Hungary  kept  only  a  fragment  of  Croatia,  includ- 
ing Zagrab  or  Agrani^  and  a  strip  of  north-western 
Hungary,  including  Presshurg,  The  whole  central 
part  of  the  kingdom  passed  under  the  immediate 
dominion  of  the  Turk,  and  a  Pasha  ruled  at  Buda. 
Besides  this  great  incorporation  of  Hungarian  soil, 
the  Turk  held  three  vassal  principalities  within  the 
dominions  of  Lewis  the  Great.     One  was  Trarissil-  Tnbutan- 

pnncipali- 

V!ania.  increased   by  a  large  part  of  north-eastern  Mf =!"»"* 
Hungary ;  the  second  was  Wallachia ;  the  third  was  Mo'fdavii*' 
Moldavia^  which  began  to  be  tributary  late  in  the  ^*^'* 
fifteenth  century.     The  Eouman  lands  became  more 
and  more  closely  dependent  on  the  Turk,  who  took 
on  him  to  name  their  princes.     Indeed,  one  might 
for  a  while  add  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Hungary 
itself  as  a  fourth  vassal  state,  for  it  paid  tribute  to 
the  Turk  even  as  late  as  the  first  years  of  the  seven-  16O6. 
teenth  century.     For  the  superiority  of  the  Eouman  TheRou- 
principalities  an  endless  struggle  went  on  between  disputU 
Poland  and  the  Turk.     At  last  the  same  Slavonic  Poland  and 

the  Turk. 

power  stepped  in  to  deliver  Hungary  and  Austria 
also.   With  the  overthrow  of  the  Turk  before  Vienna  Battle  of 
began  the  reaction  of  Christendom  against  Islam  which  imT 
has  gone  on  to  our  own  day. 

The  wars  which  follow  answer  to  the  wars  of  in-  Recoveryof 
dependence  in  Servia  and  Greece  in  so  far  as  the  fn5S%? 

Turk. 

Turk  was  driven  out  of  a  Christian  land.  They  difier 
in  this,  that  the  Turk  was  driven  out  of  Greece  and 
Servia  to  the  profit  of  Greece  and  Servia  themselves, 
while  he  was  driven  out  of  Hungary  to  the  profit  of 
the  Austrian  king.     The  first  stage  of  the  work,  the 
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war  which  was  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz,  won 
back  nearly  all  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  and  all  Hungary 
proper,  except  the  land  of  Temeswar  between  Danube, 
Theiss,  and  Maros.     Transsilvania  became  a  depen- 
dency of  the  Hungarian  kingdom,  with  which  it  was 
presently  incorporated.     Wallachia  and  Moldavia  re- 
mained under  Turkish  supremacy.     The  next  war, 
ended  by  the  Peace  of  Passarowitz,  fully  restored  the 
Hungarian  kingdom   as  part  of  Christendom.     The 
Turk  kept  only  a  small  part  of  Croatia.    All  Slavonia 
and  the  banat  of  Temeswar  were  won   back;    the 
frontier  was  even  carried  south  of  the  Save,  so  as  to 
take  in  a  small  strip  of  Bosnia  and  a  great  part  of 
Servia,  as  also  the  Lesser  Wallachia,  the  old  banat 
of  Severin.     Thus,  while   the   first   stage   delivered 
Buda,  the  second  delivered  Belgrade.     But  the  next 
war,  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Belgrade,  largely  undid 
the  work.     The  frontier  fell  back  to  the  point  at 
which  it  stayed  till  our  own  day.     From  the  mouth 
of  the   Unna  to  Orsovo,  the  Save  and  the  Danube 
became  the  frontier.  Belgrade,  and  all  the  land  south 
of  those  rivers,  passed  again  to  the  Turk,  and  Little 
Wallachia  became  again  part  of  a  Turkish  depend- 
Finaiioasof  eucy.     At  a  later  stage  of  the  century  Belgrade  was 
1789-1791.   again  deUvered  and  again  lost. 

The  later  acquisitions  of  the  House  of  Austria 
were  made  in  the  character  of  Hungarian  kings,  but 
they  did  not  lead  to  any  enlargement  of  the  Hun- 
garian kingdom.  Thus  the  claim  to  the  Austrian 
acquisitions  made  at  the  first  and  third  partitions  of 
Poland,  rested  solely  on  the  two  Hungarian  occupa- 
Gftiida  tions  of  Red  Russia.  Under  the  softened  forms  of 
meHM.        Galicia  and  Lodomeria^  the   Red  Russian   lands  of 
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Halicz  and    Vladimir^  together  with  part  of  Poland     chap. 
itself,  became  a  new  kingdom  of  the  House  of  Habs-  ' — • — ' 
burg,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  thus  won 
still  remains.     Between  the  two  partitions  the  new  AMuwition 

.   .  .  ofBuko- 

kinordom  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  Bukovina.  ^ill*-,,^^ 

^  •'  '    1776-1786. 

the  north-western  corner  of  Moldavia,  which  was 
claimed  as  an  ancient  part  of  the  Transsilvanian  prin- 
cipahty.  It  was  again  only  in  its  Hungarian  character 
that  the  House  of  Habsburg  could  make  any  claim 
to  Dalmatia.  Certainly  no  Austrian  duke  had  ever  Daimatia. 
reigned  over  Dalmatia,  Eed  Russia,  or  the  Rouman 
prmcipaUties.  Yet  in  the  present  dual  arrangement 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  the  so-called  triple 
kingdom  of  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  Slavonia,  is  divided 
between  the  rule  of  Pest  and  the  rule  of  Vienna. 
Galicia  also  counts  to  the  Austrian,  and  not  to  the 
Hungarian,  division  of  the  monarchy.  All  this  is 
perhaps  in  harmony  with  the  generally  anomalous 
character  of  the  power  of  which  they  form  part. 
The  port  of  Spizza  has  been  added  to  the  Dalmatian  Spizau 
kingdom.  It  is  hard  to  say  in  which  of  his  many 
characters  the  Hungarian  King  and  Austrian  Arch- 
duke holds  the  lands  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  of  Boraiaand 

*^  Herzego- 

which  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  confers  on  him,  not  the  ][^°J- 
sovereignty,  but  the  administration.  They  might  have 
been  claimed  by  the  Hungarian  king  in  his  ancient 
character  of  King  of  Rama.  But  the  formal  aspect 
of  the  transaction  would  seem  rather  to  be  that  he 
has,  like  his  predecessors  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
become  the  man  of  the  Turk. 


After  the  restoration  of  the  Lesser  Wallachia  to  Later  hu- 
the  Turk  and  the  addition  of  Bukovina  to  G^EoJsa.^  ^t^xaa«i«^ 
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CHAP,     the  geographical  history  of  the  Rouman  principalities 
^ — ^^ —   parts  off  wholly  from  that  of  Hungary,  and  will  be 
more  fittingly  treated  in  another  section. 

§  8.  The  Ottoman  Power. 
The  otto-  Last  amoncT  the  powers  which  amonof  them  sxixy- 

man  Turks.  .  ^ 

planted  the  Eastern  Empire,  comes  the  greatest  and 
most  terrible  of  all,  that  wliich  overthrew  the  Empire 
itself  and  most  of  the  states  which  arose  out  of  its 
ruins,  and  which  stands  distinguished  from  all  the 
rest  by  its  abiding  possession  of  the  Imperial  city. 
Their         This  is  the  power  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.     They  stand 

special  ... 

cM"cter  distinguished  from  all  the  other  invaders  of  the  Euro- 
metans.  peau  mainland  of  the  Empire  by  being  Mahometan 
invaders.  The  examples  of  Bulgaria  and  Hungary 
show  that  Turanian  invaders,  as  such,  are  not  in- 
capable of  being  received  into  European  fellowship. 
This  could  not  be  in  the  case  of  a  Mahometan  power, 
bound  by  its  religion  to  keep  its  Christian  subjects  in 
the  condition  of  bondmen.  The  Ottomans  could  not, 
like  the  Bulgarians,  be  lest  in  the  greater  mass  of 
Prewrva-     thosc  whom  they  conquered.    But  this  very  necessity 

tion  of  the     ,     .  .  .11 

mibjec-t       helped  in  some  measure  to  preserve  the  national  being 

nations.  .  .  ^^ 

of  the  subject  nations.  Greeks,  Servians,  Bulgarians, 
have  under  Ottoman  rule  remained  Greeks,  Servians, 
and  Bulgarians,  ready  to  begin  their  national  career 
afresh  whenever  the  time  for  independence  should 
come.  The  dominion  of  the  Turk  in  Eastern  Europe 
answers,  as  a  Mahometan  dominion,  to  the  dominion 
Compari-     of  tlic  Saraccu  in  Western  Europe.     But  in  every- 

«on  with  1         •  r  -1 

the  Saracen  thiufj,  savc  the  mcrc  reckoniug  of  years,  it  has  been 

SDwer  in  ,    ,  c  ^ 

p*»n-        far  more    abiding.      The   Mahometan  dominion   in 

southern  Spain  did  indeed  last  two  hundred  years 
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longer  than  Maliometan  dominion  has  yet  lasted  in  chap. 
any  part  of  Eastern  Europe.  But  the  Saracen  power  ' — ^ — ' 
in  the  West  began  to  fall  back  as  soon  as  it  was 
established,  and  its  last  two  hundred  years  were  a 
mere  survival.  The  Ottomans  underwent  no  con- 
siderable loss  of  territory  till  more  than  four  cen- 
turies and  a  half  after  their  first  appearance  in  Asia, 
till  more  than  three  centuries  after  their  passage  into 
Europe.  Constantinople  has  been  Ottoman  sixty  years 
longer  than  Toledo  was  Saracen. 

The  Ottoman,  possessor  of  the  Eastern  Rome,  does  Extent 
in  a  rough  way  represent  the  Eastern  Roman  in  the  Ottoman 

^  ^1  dominion 

extent  of  his  dominion.     The  dominions  and  depen-  ^jJ^pJjJ^ 
dencies  of  the  Sultans  at  the  height  of  their  power  I^JlSre. 
took  in,  in  Eastern  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa, 
nearly  all  that   had  formed  part  of  the  Empire  of 
Justinian,  with  a  large  territory,  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  which  Justinian  had  not  held.     Justinian  held 
nothing  north   of  the   Danube;   Suleiman   held,  as 
sovereign  or  as  overlord,  a  vast  dominion  from  Buda 
to  Azof.  On  the  other  hand\  no  part  of  the  dominions 
of  Justinian  in  Western  Europe,  save  one  Italian  city 
for  one  moment,  ever  came  under  Ottoman  rule.  The 
Eastern  Empire  in  the  year  800  was  smaller  than 
even  the  present  reduced  dominion  of  the  Turk.  The 
Eastern  Empire,  at  its  height  in  the  eleventh  century, 
lield  in  Europe  a  dominion  far  smaller  than  the  do- 
minion of  the  Turk   in  the  sixteenth   century,  far 
larger  than  his  dominion  now.     But  in  the  essential 
feature  of  Byzantine  geography,  the   possession  of 
Constantinople  and  of  the  lands  on  each  side  of  the 
Bosporos  and  Hellespont,  the  Ottoman  Sultan  took  the 
place  of  the  Eastern  Emperor,  and  as  yet  he  kft^^^  \^.. 
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CHAP.  The  history  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  that  of 

Ffecto  oF"  ^^^^  Ottomans  in  connexion  with  it,  was  largely  aflected 
the  Mon-     j^y  i[^q  movcments  of  the  Mon^rols  in  the  further  East. 
advincc      MongoUan  pressure  weakened  the  Seljuk  Turks,  and 
so  allowed  the  growth  of  the  Nicene  Empire.     Mon- 
goUan invasions  also  led  indirectly  to  the  growth  of 
the  Ottoman  power,  and  at  a  later  time  they  gave  it 
Origin  of     its  crreatest  check.      The  Ottomans  ffrew  out  of  a 

the  Otto-  *^.  ^ 

mans.  Turkish  band  who  served  the  Seljuk  Sultan  against 
the  Mongols.  As  his  vassals,  they  began  to  be  a 
power  in  Asia  and  to  harry  the  coasts  of  Europe. 
They  passed  into  Europe,  and  won  a  great  European 
dominion  far  more  quickly  than  they  had  won  their 
Asiatic  dominion.  This  is  the  special  characteristic 
of  the  Ottoman  power.  Asiatic  in  everything  else,  it 
is  geographically  European ;  most  of  its  Asiatic  and 
all  its  African  dominion  was  won  from  an  European 

Break-up     ceutrc.     Already  a  power  in  Europe,  but  not  yet  in 

andreunioD 

of  the  possession  of  the  Imperial  city,  the  new  Ottoman 
iiower.  power  was  for  a  moment  utterly  broken  in  pieces  by 
the  second  flood  of  Mongol  invasion.  That  the  shat- 
tered dominion  came  together  again  is  an  event 
without  a  parallel  in  Eastern  history.  The  restored 
Ottoman  power  then  won  Constantinople,  and  from 
Constantinople,  as  representing  the  fallen  Empire,  it 
itspemia-    wou  back  the  lost  dominion  of  the  Empire.      The 

nence.  ^ 

permanence  of  the  Ottoman  power,  when  Constanti- 
nople was  once  won,  is  in  no  way  wonderful.  Even 
the  unreclaimed  Asiatic,  when  he  was  once  seated  on 
the  throne  of  the  New  Rome,  inherited  his  share  of 
Rome's  eternity. 

First  aetue-        The  fiist  seUl^xnftul^  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  were 
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made  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangarios^  a  position  which     chap. 
gave  them  from  the  beginning  a  threatening  aspect  ...    /  „ 
towards  Europe.     By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen-  theotto- 
tury  they  were  firmly  established  in  that  region.     In  j2»9. 
the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  they  became  the  lead- 
ing power  in  Western  Asia.     Bmsa,  their   Asiatic  conquest 
capital,  won  in  the  last  days  of  the  Emir  Othman,  is-ie-iaso; 
has  a  manifest   eye   towards  Europe.     Nikaia   and  ©fNikaia 
Nikomedeia  followed,  and  the  Ottoman  stepped  geo-  m^deu, 

,.       „        .     ^         ,  ..  ^  11  1830-188«. 

graphically  into  the  same  position  towards  the  re- 
vived Greek  Empire  which  the  Nicene  princes  had 
held  towards  the  Latin  Empire.     In  the  last  days  of  Entry  into 
the  Emir  Othman  came  their  passage  into  Europe,  imT' 
and  a  few  more  years  saw  Amurath  in  his  European 
capital  of  Hadrianople,  completely  hemming  Constan-  conqnwt 
tinople  in.     The  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen-  nopie. 
tury  was  a  time  of  the  most  speedy  Ottoman  advance,  ottoman 
and  the  amount  of  real  advance  is  by  no  means  re-  *  ^*"^* 
presented  by  the  change  on  the  map.     We  have  seen 
in  the  case  of  Servia,  of  Greece,  and  of  Hungary, 
that  the  course  of  Turkish  invasion  commonly  went 
through  three  stages.     There  was  first  the  time  of 
mere  plunder.     Then  came  the  tributary  stage,  and 
lastly,  the  day  of  complete  bondage.     Under  Bajazet,  Baja^et 
the  first  Ottoman  prince  who  bore  the  title  of  Sultan,  1889-1402.' 
the  immediate  Ottoman  dominion  in  Europe  stretched 
from  the  ^Egaean  to  the  Danube.     It  took  in  all  Bul- 
garia, all  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Thrace,  save  only 
Chalkidike  and  the  district  just  round  Constantinople. 
Servia  and  Wallachia  were  dependent  states,  as  indeed 
was  the  Empire  itself.     Central  and  southern  Greece, 
Bosnia,  Hungary,  even  Styria,  were  lands  open  to 
plunder. 
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Reunited 
under 
Mahomet. 
1413. 


CHAP.  This  great  dominion  was  broken  in  pieces  by  the 

Battle  of"  ^'i^^^^y  ^f  Timour  at  Angora.     It  seemed  that  the 

U02?"'  power  of  the   Ottoman   had   passed   away  like  the 

Breakup  power  of  the  Servian.     The  dominion  of  Baiazet  was 

of  the  Otto-    ^  ,  ^  '' 

man  power,  divided  among  his  sons  and  the  princes  of  the  dis- 
possessed Turkish  dynasties.    The  Christian  states  had 
a  breathing-time,  and  the  sons  of  Bajazet  were  glad 
to  give  back  to  the  Empire  some  important  parts  of 
its  lost  territories.     The  Ottoman   power   came  to- 
gether again  under  Mahomet  the  First ;  but  for  nearly 
half  a  century  its  advance  was  slower  than  in  the 
half-century  before.     The  conquests  of  Mahomet  and 
of  Amurath  the  Second  lay  mainly  in  the  Greek  and 
Albanian  lands.  The  Turk  now  reached  the  Hadriatic, 
and  the  conquest  of  Thessalonikfi  gave  him  a  firmer 
hold  on  the  -Egagan.     Towards  Servia  and  Hungary 
he  lost  and  he  won  again  ;  he  hardly  conquered.     It 
was  the  thirty  years  of  Mahomet  the  Conqueror  which 
finally  gave  the  Ottoman  dominion  its  European  posi- 
tion.    From  his  first  and  greatest  conquest  of  the 
New  Eome,  he  gathered  in  what  remained,  Greek, 
Frank,  and  Slave.     The  conquest  of  the  Greek  main- 
land, of  Albania  and  Bosnia,  the  final  conquest  of 
Servia,  made  him  master  of  the  whole  south  eastern 
peninsula,  save  only  the  points  held  by  Venice  and 
the  unconquered  height  of  the  Black  Mountain.     He 
began  to  gather  in  the  Western  islands,  and  he  struck 
the  first  great  blow  to  the  Venetian  power  by  the 
conquest  of  Euboia.    Around  the  Euxine  he  won  the 
Empire  of  Trebizond  and  the  points  held  by  Genoa. 
Tlie  great  mass  of  the  islands  and  the  few  Venetian 
points  on  the  coast  still  escaped.  Otherwise  'Mahomet 
the  Conqueror  held  the  whole  European  dominions  of 
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Basil  the  Second,  with  a  greater  dominion  in  Asia     chap. 

^_  .^_  j»« 

than  that  of  Manuel  Komnenos.     From  the  Danube  ' — ^ — ' 

to  the  Tanais  and  beyond  it,  he  held  a  vast  overlord- 
ship,  over  lands  which  had  obeyed  no  Emperor  since 
Aurelian,  over  lands  which  had  never  obeyed  any 
Emperor  at  all.  At  last  the  Mussulman  lord  of 
Constantinople  seemed  about  to  win  back  the  Italian 
dominion  of  its  Christian  lords.     In  his  last  days.  Taking  of 

Otranto, 

through  the  taking  of  Otranto,  Mahomet  ruled  west  i4«o. 
of  the  Hadriatic. 

It  might  have  been  deemed  that  the  Uttle  cloud 
which  now  lighted  on   Otranto  would  grow  as  fast 
as  the  little  cloud  which  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
before  had  lighted    on  Kallipolis.     But  Bajazet   the 
Second  made  no   conquests  save  the   points   which 
were  won  from  Venice.     Selim  the  First,  the  greatest  ^/^gj^a* 
conqueror  of  his  line  against  fellow  Mahometans,  had  Jsfg^iY^** 
no  leisure,  while  winning  Syria  and  Egypt,  to  make 
any  advance  on  Christian  ground.     But  under  Sulci-  ^PHJ?^^^ 
man  the  Lawgiver,  not  only  the  overlordship  but  the  J^^j^^g 
immediate  rule  of  Constantinople  under  its  Turkish 
Sultans  was  spread  over  wide  European  lands  which 
had  never  obeyed  its  Christian  Emperors.     Then  too 
its  Mussulman  lords  won  back  at  least  the  nominal 
overlordship  of  that  African  seaboard  which  the  first  J^*,fJJS!*" 
Mussulmans   had  rent  away  from   the  allegiance  of  ^^' 
Constantinople.     The  greatest  conquest  of  Suleiman 
was  made  in  Hungary ;  but  he  also  made  the  JEgscaxi 
an  Ottoman  sea.     The  early  years  of  his  reign  saw 
the  driving   of  the  Knights   from   Ehodes,  and   the 
winning  of  their  fortress  of  Halikarnassos,  the  last 
European  possession   on  Asiatic  ground.     His  last 
days  saw  the  annexation  of  the  Naxian  duchy  \  ^^ 
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CHAP,  an  intermediate  stage  Venice  lost  her  Peloponnesian 
^~^^ — '  strongholds.  In  Africa  the  Turk  received  the  com- 
T^in^i  con-  ^^^^dation  of  Algiers  and  of  Tunis,  But  Tunis,  won 
2jhtrii  tL  fo^  Christendom  by  the  Imperial  King  of  the  Two 
16^"  SiciUes,  was  lost  and  won  again,  till  it  was  finally  won 
1&S5.  for  Islam  by  the  second  Selim.  Tripolis^  granted  to 
1674.  the  Knights,  also  passed  to  Suleiman.  Under  Selim 
Cyprus  was  added ;  the  fight  of  Lepanto  could  neither 
Dedine of    savc  uor  rccovcr  it;  but  the  advance  of  the  Turk 

the  Otto- 
man power,  was  Stopped.     The  conquests  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury were  small  compared  with  those  of  earlier  days, 
and,  before  that  century  was  out,  the  Ottoman  Ter- 
minus had  begun  to  go  back. 
Greatwt  Yet  it  was  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth 

extent  of  ^       r\  x^         •  i      t   • 

the  Otto-     century  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  reached  its  srreatest 

manpower.  ,  ^ 

Conquest     geographical  extent.  Crete  was  now  won  ;  a  few  years 
1641-1669;  later  Kamienetz  and  all  Podolia  were  ceded  to  the 

of  Podolia, 

1672-1676.  Turk  by  Poland.  This  was  not  absolutely  his  last 
European  acquisition,  but  it  was  his  last  acquisition 
of  a  great  province.  The  Ottoman  dominion  now 
covered  a  wider  space  on  the  map  than  it  had  done 
at  any  earlier  moment.  Suleiman  in  all  liis  glory  had 
not  reigned  over  Cyprus,  Crete,  and  Podolia.  The 
The  ottn-  tide  now  turned  for  ever.  From  that  time  the  Otto- 
tier  fails      man    has,  like   his  Byzantine    predecessor,    had   his 

hack.  .11  , 

periods  of  revival  and  recovery,  but  on  the  whole 

his  frontier  has  steadily  gone  back, 
ottoman  The  first  great  blow  to  tlie  integrity  and  indepen- 

Huncarx'.     deucc  of  the  Ottouiau  Empire  was  dealt  in  the  war 

168a-lC99.  . 

whicli  was  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz.  We 
have  seen  how  Hungary  and  Peloponnesos  were  won 
back  for  Christendom ;  so  was  Podolia.  We  have 
seen  too  how  at  the  next  stage  the  Turk  gained  at 
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one  end  and  lost  at  the  other,  winning  back  Pelopon-    chap. 
nesos,  winning  Mykonos  and  T^nos,  but  losing  on  the  ^ — • — ' 
Save  and  the  Danube.     The  next  stage   shows   the 
Ottoman  frontier  again  in  advance  ;  in  our  own  day 
we  have  seen  it  again  fall  back.     And  the  change 
which   has   given   Bosnia   and   Herzegovina   to   the 
master  of  Dalmatia,  Bagusa,  and  Cattaro,  has,  besides 
throwing  back  the  frontier  of  the  Turk,  redressed  a 
very  old  geographical  wrong.     Ever  since  the  first  Union  of 
Slavonic  settlements,  the  inland  region  of  northern  maritime 

Illyricuni. 

Ulyricum  has  been  more  or  less  thoroughly  cut  ofi* 
from  the  coast  cities  which  form  its  natural  outlets. 
Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  those  lands,  the  body 
is  again  joined  to  the  mouth,  and  the  mouth  to  the 
body,  and  we  can  hardly  fancy  them  again  severed. 

The  same  arrangements  which  transferred  the 
*  administration '  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  the 
King  of  Hungary  and  Dalmatia,  have  transferred  cypma. 
another  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominion  to  a  more 
distant  European  power  on  terms  which  are  still  less 
easy  to  understand.  The  Greek  island  of  Cyprus 
has  passed  to  Enghsh  rule ;  but  it  is  after  a  fashion 
which  may  imply  that  the  conquest  of  Richard  of 
Poitou  is  held — not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  by  the  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  possibly  by  the 
Empress  of  India — as  a  tributary  of  the  Ottoman 
Sultan. 

During  the  former  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  Reiationsi 

^  .   °  -^    oftheTurk 

the  shiftings  of  the  Ottoman  territory  to  the  north  towards 
were  all  on  the  side  of  Austria  or  Hungary,  which- 
ever the  northern  neighbour  of  the  Turk  is  to  be 

VOL.   I.  EH 
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called.     But  the  Turk  saw  a  new  enemy  appear  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  one  who 
was,  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  to  stand  forth 
LosBuid     as  his  chief  enemy.    Under  Peter  the  Great  Azof  was 
Azof.         won   by  Russia  and   lost   again.     Sixty  years   later 

1696->1711  cj  ^     ^ 

iYe*ty<*f  great  geographical  changes  took  place  in  the  same 
1774.  region.  By  the  Treaty  of  Kainardji,  the  dependent 
dena^  klianatc  of  Crim — the  old  Tauric  Chersonesos  and 
the  neighbouring  lands — ^was  released  from  the  supe- 
RaMian  rfority  of  the  Sultan.  This  was  a  natural  step  to- 
SfCriSu^  wards  its  annexation   by  Bussia,   which  thus   again 

1788  • 

made  her  way  to  the  Euxine.     The  Bug  was  now  the 

frontier ;  presently,   by   the  Russian   annexation   of 

Of  Jedisan.  Oczakow  and  the  land  of  Jedisan.  it  fell  back  to  the 

1791. 

Dniester.  By  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  the  frontier 
alike  of  the  dominion  and  of  the  overlordship  of  the 
Turk  fell  back  to  the  Pruth  and  the  lower  Danube. 
OfBoaa-  Russia  thus  gained  Bessarabia  and  the  eastern  part 
1812.  of  Moldavia,  By  the  Treaty  of  Hadrianople  she 
fnl^^  further  won  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 
frontier!"  The  Treaty  of  Paris  restored  to  Moldavia  a  small 
STdna^  part  of  the  lands  ceded  at  Bucharest,  so  as  to  keep 
iSS!*  the  Russian  frontier  away  from  the  Danube.  This 
p'***^866.  ^^^  cession,  with  the  exception  of  the  islands,  was 
of  Berlin,  recovcred  by  Russia  at  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  But 
changes  of  frontier  in  those  regions  no  longer  affect 
the  dominion  of  the  Turk. 


1878. 


§  9.  The  Liberated  States. 

Lands  libe-         The  losscs  which  the  Ottoman  power  has  under- 
rated from 


man. 


the  Otto-  gone  at  the  hands  of  its  independent  neighbours, 
Russia,  Montenegro,  and  Austria  or  Hungary,  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  Uberation  of  certain  lands 
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from  Turkish  rule  to  form  new  or  revived  European  chap. 
states.  We  have  seen  that  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  - — r— ' 
and  its  dependent  lands  might  fairly  come  under  this 
head,  and  we  have  seen  in  what  the  circumstances  of 
their  Uberation  differ  from  the  Uberation  of  Greece 
or  Servia  or  Bulgaria.  But  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Turk  had  to  be  driven  from  Hungary, 
no  less  than  from  Greece,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria.  K 
the  Turk  has  ruled  at  Belgrade,  at  Athens,  and  at 
Timovo,  he  has  ruled  at  Buda  no  less.  All  stand  in 
the  same  opposition  to  Tzetinje,  where  he  has  never 
ruled. 

As  the  Servian  people  was  the  only  one  among 
the  south-eastern  nations  of  which  any  part  main- 
tained its  abiding  independence,  so  the  enslaved  part 
of  the  Servian  people  was  the  first  among  the  subject 
nations  to  throw  off  the  yoke.     But  the  first  attempt 
to  form  anything  like  a  free  state  in  south-eastern 
Europe  was  made   among  a   branch   of  the   Greek 
nation,   in   the   so-called  Ionian  Islands.     But  the  The  Ionian 
form  which  the  attempt  took  was  no  lessening  of  the 
Turkish  dominion,  but  its  increase.     By  the  peace  of  ceded  to 
Campoformio,   the  islands,  with   the  few   Venetian  1797. 
points  on  the  mainland,  were  to  pass  to  France.     By  septinsQiar 
the  treaty  of  the  next  year  between  Bussia  and  the  under  otto- 
Turk,  the  points  on  the  mainland  were  to  be  handed  lordAip. 

1798. 

over  to  the  Turk,  while  the  islands  were  to  form  a 
commonwealth,  tributary  to  the  Turk,  but  under  the 
protection  of  Eussia.  Thus,  besides  an  advance  of 
the  Turk's  immediate  dominion  on  the  mainland,  his 
overlordship  was  to  be  extended  over  the  islands,  xheVene. 
including  Corfu,  the  one  island  which  had  never  come  po9t»Vv«n 
under  his  power.     The  other  points  on  the  maink.\i<^  '^^a>«« 

H  h2 
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passed,  not  so  much  to  the  Sultan  as  to  his  rebellious 
vassal  Ali  of  Joannina ;  but  Parga  kept  its  freedom 
till  five  years  after  the  general  peace.  Then  the  Turk 
made  his  last  encroachment  on  Christendom,  and  held 
for  a  moment  the  whole  of  the  Greek  and  Albanian 
mainland.  The  islands  meanwhile,  tossed  to  and  fro 
during  the  war  between  France  and  England,  were  at 
the  peace  again  made  into  a  nominal  commonwealth, 
but  under  a  form  of  British  protection  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  from  British  sovereignty.  Still  a 
nominally  free  Greek  state  was  again  set  up,  and  the 
possibility  of  Greek  freedom  on  a  larger  scale  was 
practically  acknowledged. 

It  was  only  for  a  very  short  time  that  the  Turk 
held  complete  possession  of  all  Albania  and  conti- 
nental Greece.  Two  years  after  the  betrayal  of 
Parga  began  the  Greek  War  of  Independence.  The 
geographical  disposition  of  the  Greek  nation  has 
changed  very  little  since  the  Latin  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  it  has  changed  very  Uttle  since  the  later 
days  of  old  Hellas.  At  all  these  stages  some  other 
people  has  held  the  solid  mainland  of  south-eastern 
Europe  and  of  western  Asia,  while  the  Greek  has' 
been  the  prevailing  race  on  the  coasts,  the  islands, 
the  peninsular  lands,  of  both  continents,  from  Du- 
razzo  to  Trebizond.  Within  this  range  the  Greeks 
revolted  at  every  point  where  they  were  strong 
enough  to  revolt  at  all.  But  it  was  only  in  the  old 
Hellenic  mainland,  and  in  Crete  and  others  of  the 
-^gcean  islands,  that  the  Greeks  were  able  to  hold 
their  ground.  Of  these  lands  some  parts  were  allowed 
by  Western  diplomacy  to  keep  their  freedom.  A 
Kingdom  of  Greece  was  formed,  taking  in  Pelopon- 
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nesos,  Euboia,  the   Kyklades,   and  a  small  part   of    chap. 
central  Greece,  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  gulf  — • — ' 
of  Arta  to   the  gulf  of  Volo.     But  the   Turk  was 
allowed   to  hold,  not  only  the  more   distant  Greek 
lands  and  islands,  but  Epeiros,Thessaly,  and  Crete.  The  J«n»*n 
kingdom  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  ^^^  ^ 
the   Ionian  islands,  whose  nominal  Septinsular  Ee-  ^^^ 
public  was  merged  in  the  kingdom.     By  the  Treaty  Treaty  of 
of  Berlin,  Crete,  which  had  twice  risen,  was  thrust  i®78, 
back  into  bondage,  but  parts  of  Thessaly  and  Epeiros 
were  ordered  to  be  set  free  and  to  be  added  to  the 
kingdom.     Two   years   later  the   new   frontier   was 
a^ain  traced,  so  as  to  enforce  the  freedom  of  a  great  second 

.  .  .  .  Treaty  of 

part  of  Epeiros,  including  Joannina.     Later  stiU,  the  Berlin, 
promises  of  Europe  have  been   partly  carried   out. 
Thessaly,  as  a  whole,  is  set  free  ;  so  is  a  very  small  ^/«^***^ 
part  of  Epeiros.     Arta  and  Larissa  are  restored  to  ^^^y  ^®*^- 
Christendom ;   Joannina,  a   city   as   truly  Greek   as 
Athens,  and  Parga  and  Prevesa,  points  so  lately  torn 
away  from  Christendom,  are  left  in  bondage. 

Between  the  first  and  the  second  establishment  of  F>"t  revolt 

anddeiiTer- 

the  Ionian  commonwealth,  Servia  had  been  delivered  ^^*.^^ 
and  had  been  conquered  again.  The  first  revolt  made  *®^^i®^2. 
Servia   a   tributary  principality.     It   was   then  won  ^^^ 
back  by  the  Turk  and  again  delivered.     Its  freedom,  ^^j^^' 
modified  by  the  payment  of  tribute  and  by  the  pre-  ^^^^-isag, 
sence   of  Turkish  garrisons  in   certain   towns,   was  1826-1829. 
decreed  by  the  peac3  of  Akerman,  and  was  carried 
out  by  the  treaty  of  Hadrianople.     Fifty  years  after  ^^»^ 
the  second  establishment  of  the  principality,  its  prac-  JjJlJ^iJ^ 
tical  freedom  was  made  good  by  the  withdrawal  of  ^^^• 
the  Turkish  garrisons.     The  last  changes  have  made 


Servim  in- 
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Servia,  under  a  native  dynasty,  an  independent  state, 
released  from  all   tribute   or  vassalage.     The  same 
dependent    changes  have  ffiven  Servia  a  sliffht  increase  of  ter- 
^^^     ritory.     But  the  boundary  is  so  drawn  as  to  leave 

1878.         p^j.|^  Qf  ^Y^Q  q1^  Servian  land  to  the  Turk,  and  care- 
Servian 
territonr      fullv  to  keep  the  frontiers  of  the  Servian  and  Mon- 

lefttothe  ^  .... 

Turk.  tenegrin  principahties  apart.  That  is  to  say,  the 
Servian  nation  is  split  into  four  parts — ^Montenegro, 
free  Servia,  Turkish  Servia,  and  those  Servian  lands 
which  are,  some  under  the  *  administration,*  some 
under  the  acknowledged  rule,  of  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary and  Dalmatia. 


Bouman 
princi- 
palities. 


The  While  Servia  and  Greece  were  under  the  imme- 

diate rule  of  the  Turk,  the  Bouman  lands  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  always  kept  a  certain  measure  of  se- 
parate being.  The  Turk  named  and  deposed  their 
princes,  but  they  never  came  under  his  direct  rule. 
After  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  two  principalities,  being 
again  allowed  to  choose  for  themselves,  took  the  first 

Union  of     stcp   towards  union   by  choosing  the  same   prince. 

and  Then  followed  their  complete  union  as  the  Princi- 

Moldavia.  ^ 

1861.         paliiy  of  Raumania^  paying  tribute  to  the  Turk,  but 
indepen-     otlierwisc  frcc.     The  last  changes  have  made  Rou- 

deuce  of  .  ,  ' 

Koumania.  mania,  as  well  as  Servia,  an  independent  state.  Its 
frontier  towards  Bussia,  enlarged  at  Paris,  was  cut 

chanije  of  short  at  Berlin.  But  this  last  treaty  restored  to  it 
the  land  of  Dobrutcha  south  of  the  Danube,  thus 
giving  the  new  state  a  certain  Euxine  seaboard. 
More   lately  still   the   emancipated   principality  has 

Kingdom     taken  the  rank  of  a  kingdom.     Thus  the  Boumans, 

nia,  1881.  the  Bouiance-spcaking  people  of  Eastern  Europe,  ptill 
a  scattered  remnant  in  their  older  seats,  have,  in  their 
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great  colony  on  the  Danube,  won  for  themselves  a     chap. 


place  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  ' — • — ' 

Lastly,  while  Servia  and  Eoumania   have   been 
wholly  freed  from  the  yoke,  a  part  of  Bulgaria  has 
been  raised  to  that  position  of  practical  independence 
which  they  formerly  held.     The  Russian  Treaty  of  The  Buiga- 
San  Stefano  decreed  a  tributary  principaUty  of  Bui-  stefano. 
garia,  whose  boundaries  came  most  nearly  to  those 
of  the  third  Bulgarian  kingdom  at  its  greatest  extent. 
But  it  was  to  have,  what  no  Bulgarian  state  had  had 
before,  a  considerable  ^Egaean  seaboard.    This  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  splitting  the  immediate  do- 
minion of  the  Turk  in  two.     It  would  also  have  had 
the  real  fault  of  adding  to  Bulgaria  some  districts 
which  ought  rather  to  be  added  to  free  Greece.     By  Treaty  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  the  Turk  was  to  keep  the  whole  Division  of 

•^  .  .  Bulgaria. 

north  coast  of  the  -^Egaean,  while  the  Bulgarian  nation 
was  split  into  three  parts,  in  three  different  political 
conditions.  The  oldest  and  latest  Bulgarian  land,  the 
land  between  Danube  and  Balkan,  forms,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cortier  ceded  to  Eoumania,  the  tri-  f««. 
butary  Principality  of  Bulgaria.  The  land  imme- 
diately south  of  the  Danube,  the  southern  Bulgaria 
of  history — northern  Roumelia,  according  to  the  com- 
pass— receives  the  diplomatic  name  of  Eastern  Rou-  Hair-free. 
melia^  a  name  which  would  more  naturally  take  in 
Constantinople.  Its  political  condition  is  described 
as  *  administrative  autonomy,'  a  half-way  house,  it 
would  seem,  between  bondage  and  freedom.  Mean- 
while in  the  old  Macedonian  land,  the  land  for  which  Enslaved. 
Basil  and  Samuel  strove  so  stoutly,  the  question 
between  Greek  and  Bulgarian  is  held  to  be  sok^ 
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CHAP,    by  handing  over  Greek  and  Bulgarian  alike  to  the 
' — ^ — '  uncovenanted  mercies  of  the  Turk. 


General  Wc  mav  end  our  survey  of  the  south-eastern  lands 

Survey.  "^  '^ 

by  taking  a  general  view  of  their  geographical  posi- 
tion at  some  of  the  most  important  points  in  their 

800.  history.    At  tlie  end  of  the  eighth  century  we  see  the 

Eastern  Empire  still  stretching  from  Tauros  to  Sar- 
dinia ;  but  everywhere,  save  in  its  sohd  Asiatic  penin- 
sula, it  has  shrunk  up  into  a  dominion  of  coasts  and 
islands.  It  still  holds  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Crete,  the 
heel  and  the  toe  of  Italy,  the  outlying  duchies  of 
Campania,  the  outlying  duchy  at  the  head  of  the 
Hadriatic.  In  its  great  European  peninsula  it  holds 
the  whole  of  the  ^Egaean  coast,  a  great  part  of  the 
coasts  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Hadriatic.  But  the  lord 
of  the  sea  rules  nowhere  far  from  the  sea  ;  the  inland 
regions  are  held,  partly  by  the  great  Bulgarian  power, 
partly  by  smaller  Slavonic  tribes  fluctuating  between 

900.  independence  and  formal  submission.     At  the  end  of 

the  next  century  the  general  character  of  the  East- 
Eoman  dominion  remains  the  same,  but  many  points 
of  detail  have  changed.  Sardinia  and  Crete  are  lost ; 
a  corner  is  all  that  is  left  in  Sicily;  but  the  Im- 
perial power  is  acknowledged  along  the  whole  eastern 
Hadriatic  coast ;  the  heel  and  the  toe  have  grown 
into  the  dominion  of  all  southern  Italy;  all  Greece 
has  been  won  back  to  the  Empire.  But  the  Empire 
has  now  new  neighbours.  The  Turanian  Magyar  is 
seated  on  the  Danube,  and  other  kindred  nations  are 
pressing  in  his  wake.  Kussians,  Slaves,  that  is,  under 
Scandinavian  leadership,  threaten  the  Empire  by  sea. 

1000.         The  last  year  of  the  tenth  century  shows  Sicily  wholly 
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lost,  but  Crete  and  Cyprus  won  back;  Kilikia  and     chap. 
northern  Syria  are  won  again  ;  Bulgaria  is  won  and  ' — • — 
lost  again;  Eussian  establishment  on  the  Danube  is 
put  off  for  eight  hundred  years ;  the  great  struggle 
is  going  on  to  decide  whether  the  Slave  or  the  Eastern 
Roman  is  to  rule  in  the  south-eastern  peninsula.     At 
one   moment  in   the   eleventh   century  we   see   the 
dominion  of  the  New  Rome  at  its  full  height.  Europe  ^  ^^o- 
south  of  the  Danube  and  its  great  tributaries,  Asia  to 
Caucasus  and  almost  to  the  Caspian,  form  a  compact 
body  of  dominion,  stretching  from  the  Venetian  isles 
to  the  old  Phoenician  cities.     The  Italian  and  insular 
dominion  is  untouched  ;  it  is  enlarged  for  a  moment 
by  Sicilian  conquest.     Another  glance,  half-a-century  «•  i<^- 
later,  shows  the  time  when  the  Empire  was  most 
frightfully  cut  short  by  old  enemies  and  new.     The 
Servian  wins  back  his  own  land  ;  the  Saracen  wins 
back  Sicily.    The  Norman  in  Italy  cuts  down  the  Im- 
perial dominion  to  the  nominal  superiority  of  Naples, 
the  last  of  Greek  cities  in  the  West,  as  Kym6  was  the 
first.     For  a  moment  he  even  plants  himself  east  of 
Hadria,  and  rends  away  Corfu  and  Durazzo  from  the 
Eastern  world,  as  Rome  rent  them  away  thirteen  cen- 
turies before.     The  Turk  swallows  up  the  inland  pro- 
vinces of  Asia ;  he  plants  his  throne  at  Nikaia,  and 
leaves  to  the  Empire  no  Asiatic  dominion  beyond  a 
strip  of  Euxine  and  jEgsean  coast.     Towards  the  end  c  n«). 
of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Empire  is  restored  to  its 
full  extent  in  Europe ;  Servia  and  Dalmatia  are  won 
back,  Hungary  itself  looks  like  a  vassal.     In  Asia  the 
inland   realm   of  the  Turk  is  hemmed   in   by  the 
strong  Imperial  grasp  of  the  whole  coast-line,  Euxine, 
w^sean,  and  Mediterranean.    At  the  next  moment 
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CHAP,     comes  the  beginning  of  the  final  overthrow ;  before 

-— 2; — '  the  century  is  out,  the  distant  possessions  of  the 
Empire  have  either  fallen  away  of  themselves,  or 
have  been  rent  away  by  other  powers.  Bulgaria, 
Cyprus,  Trebizond,  Corfu,  even  Epeiros  and  Hellas, 
have  parted  away,  or  are  in  the  act  of  parting  away. 
Venice,  its   long  nominal  homage   cast  aside,  joins 

1204.  with  faithless  crusaders  to  spUt  the  Empire  in  pieces. 
The  Flemish  Emperor  reigns  at  Constantinople  ;  the 
Lombard  King  reigns  at  Thessalonike ;  Achaia,  Athens, 
Naxos,  give  their  names  to  more  abiding  dynasties ; 
Venice  plants  herself  firmly  in  Crete  and  PeloponnSsos. 
Still  the  Empire  is  not  dead.  The  Frank,  victorious 
in  Europe,  hardly  wins  a  footing  in  Asia.  Nikaia 
and  Trebizond  keep  on  the  Imperial  succession,  and 
a  third  Greek  power,  for  a  moment  Imperial  also, 

1250.  holds  it  in  Western  Greece  and  the  islands.  Fifty 
years  later,  the  Empire  of  Nikaia  has  become  an 
European  power ;  it  has  already  outlived  the  Latin 
dominion  at  Thessalonike ;  it  has  checked  the  revived 
power  of  Bulgaria ;  it  has  cut  short  the  Latin  Empire 
to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Imperial  city. 
To  the  north  Servia  is  strengthening  herself;  Bosnia 
is  coming  into  being ;  the  Dalmatian  cities  are  tossed 
to  and  fro  among  their  neighbours.     Another  glance 

1800.  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  shows  us  the 

revived  East-Eoman  Empire  in  its  old  Imperial  seat, 
still  in  Europe  an  advancing  and  conquering  power, 
ruhng  on  the  three  seas  of  its  own  peninsula,  esta- 
blished once  more  in  PeloponnSsos,  a  compact  and 
seemingly  powerful  state,  as  compared  with  the 
Epeirot,  Achaian,  and  Athenian  principalities,  or 
with  the  scattered  possessions  of  Venice  in  the  Greek 
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lands.  But  the  power  which  seems  so  firmly  esta-  chap. 
blished  in  Europe  has  all  but  passed  away  in  Asia.  * — ■ — ' 
There  the  Turk  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Greek, 
and  the  Greek  the  place  of  the  Frank,  as  they  stood 
a  hundred  years  earUer.  And  behind  the  immediate 
Turkish  enemies  stands  that  younger  and  mightier 
Turkish  power  which  is  to  swallow  up  all  its  neigh- 
bours, Mussulman  and  Christian.  In  the  central  years 
of  the  fourteenth  century  we  see  the  Empire  hemmed  c.  i3.m. 
in  between  two  enemies,  European  and  Asiatic,  which 
have  risen  to  unexpected  power  at  the  same  time. 
Part  of  Thrace,  ChalkidikS,  part  of  Thessaly,  a  few 
scattered  points  in  Asia,  are  left  to  the  Empire ;  in 
Peloponnesos  alone  is  it  an  advancing  power ;  every- 
where else  its  frontiers  have  fallen  back.  The  Servian 
Tzar  rules  from  the  Danube  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 
The  Ottoman  Emir  has  left  but  a  few  fragments  to 
the  Empire  in  Asia,  and  has  already  fixed  his  grasp 
on  Europe.  Before  the  century  is  ended,  neither 
Constantinople,  nor  Servia,  nor  any  other  Christian  i40o. 
power,  is  dominant  in  the  south-eastern  peninsula. 
The  Ottoman  rules  in  their  stead.  The  Empire  is  cut 
short  to  a  corner  of  Thrace,  with  Thessalonik^,  Chal- 
kidike,  and  the  Peloponnesian  province  which  now 
forms  its  greatest  possession.  Instead  of  the  great 
power  of  Servia,  we  see  a  crowd  of  small  principali- 
ties, Greek,  Slavonic,  and  Albanian,  falUng  for  the 
most  part  under  either  Ottoman  or  Venetian  supre- 
macy. The  Servian  name  is  stiU  borne  by  one  of 
them  ;  but  its  prince  is  a  Turkish  vassal ;  the  true 
representative  of  Servian  independence  has  already 
begun  to  show  itself  among  the  mountains  which 
look  down  on  the  mouths  of  Cattaro  and  the  lake  q( 
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CHAP.  Skodra.  Bulgaria  has  fallen  lower  still ;  the  Turk'8 
^ — ^ —  immediate  power  reaches  to  the  Danube.  Bosnia  at 
one  end,  the  Frank  principalities  at  the  other  end, 
the  Venetian  islands  in  either  sea,  still  hold  out ;  but 
the  Turk  has  begun,  if  not  to  rule  over  them,  at  least 
to  harry  them.  Within  the  memory  of  men  who 
could  remember  when  the  Empire  of  Servia  was  not 
yet,  who  could  remember  when  the  eagles  of  Con- 
stantinople still  went  forth  to  victory,  the  Ottoman 
had  become  the  true  master  of  the  South-Eastem 
lands ;  whatever  has  as  yet  escaped  his  grasp  remained 
simply  as  remnants  ready  for  the  gleaning. 
1600.  We  will  take  our  next  glance  in   the  later  years 

of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  few  years  after  the  death  of 
the  great  conqueror.  The  momentary  break-up  of 
the  power  of  the  Ottoman  has  been  followed  by  the 
greatest  of  his  conquests.  All  now  is  over.  The  New 
Rome  is  the  seat  of  barbarian  power.  Trebizond, 
Peloponnesos,  Athens,  Euboia,  the  remnant  of  in- 
dependent Epeiros,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Albania,  all  are 
gathered  in.  The  islands  are  still  mostly  untouched ; 
but  the  whole  mainland  is  conquered,  save  where 
Venice  still  holds  her  outposts,  and  where  the  warrior 
prelates  of  the  Black  Mountain,  the  one  independent 
Christian  power  from  the  Save  to  Tainaros,  have 
entered  on  their  career  of  undying  glory.  With 
these  small  exceptions,  the  whole  dominion  of  the 
Macedonian  Emperors  has  passed  into  Ottoman 
hands,  together  with  a  vast  tributary  dominion  be- 
yond the  Danube,  much  of  which  had  never  bowed 
1600.  to  either  Rome.  At  the  end  of  another  century,  we 
see  all  Hungary,  save  a  tributary  remnant,  a  subject 
land  of  the  Turk.    We  see  Venice  shorn  of  Cyprus 
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and  all  her  Peloponnesian  possessions.  The  Dukes  chap. 
have  gone  from  Naxos  and  the  Knights  from  Ehodes, 
and  the  Mussulman  lord  of  so  many  Christian  lands 
has  spread  his  power  over  his  fellow  Mussulmans  in 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa.  Another  century  passes,  i7oo. 
and  the  tide  is  turned.  The  Turk  can  still  conquer ; 
he  has  won  Crete  abidingly  and  PodoUa  for  a  moment. 
But  the  crescent  has  passed  away  for  ever  from  Buda 
and  from  the  Western  isles ;  it  has  passed  away  for  a 
moment  from  Corinth  and  all  Peloponn^sos.  At  the 
end  of  another  century  we  see  the  Turk's  immediate  ^^^• 
possession  bounded  by  the  Save  and  the  Danube,  and 
his  overlordship  bounded  by  the  Dniester.  His  old 
rivals  Poland  and  Venice  are  no  more ;  but  the  power 
of  Anuria  hems  in  his  Slavonic  provinces ;  France 
struggles  for  the  islands  off  his  western  shore ;  Russia 
watches  him  from  the  peninsula  so  long  held  by  the 
free  Goth  and  the  free  Greek.  Seventy-eight  years  i878. 
more,  and  his  shadow  of  overlordship  ends  at  the 
Danube,  his  shadow  of  immediate  dominion  ends  at 
the  Balkan.  Free  Greece,  free  Servia,  free  Eoumania 
— Thessaly  set  free,  while  J6annina  is  denied  the  boon  issi. 
twice  promised — ^Montenegro  again  reaching  to  her 
own  sea — ^Bulgaria  parted  into  three,  but  longing 
for  reunion — Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Cyprus,  held  in  a 
mysterious  way  by  neighbouring  or  distant  European 
powers — all  join  to  form,  not  so  much  a  picture  as  a 
dissolving  view.  We  see  in  them  a  transitional  state 
of  things,  which,  at  each  of  its  stages,  diplomacy  fondly 
beheves  to  be  an  eternal  settlement  of  an  eternal 
question,  but  of  which  reason  and  history  can  say 
only  that  we  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 
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THE   BALTIC   LANDS. 


CHAP.  Our  survey  of  the  two  Empires  and  of  the  powers 
> — .-^—  which  sprang  out  of  them  has  still  left  out  of  sight 
yond  a  large  part  of  Europe,  including  some  lands  which 
Empires,  formed  part  of  the  elder  Empire.  It  is  only  indi- 
rectly that  we  have  spoken  of  the  extreme  north, 
the  extreme  east,  or  the  extreme  west,  of  Europe. 
Quasi'  In  all  these  regions  powers  have  risen  and  fallen 
pSSoD  of  which  might  pass  for  shadows  of  the  two  Empires  of 
powers.  Eome.  Thus  in  the  north-west  lie  two  great  islands 
The  British  with  a  foUowing  of  smaller  ones,  of  which  the  elder 

islindti. 

Empire  never  held  more  than  part  of  the  greater 
island  and  those  among  the  smaller  ones  which  could 
not  be  separated  from  it.  Britain  passed  for  a  world 
of  its  own,  and  the  princes  who  rose  to  a  quasi" 
Imperial  position  within  that  world  took,  by  a  kind  of 
analogy,  the  titles  of  Empire.^     In  the  extreme  north 

Scandi-  are  a  larger  and  smaller  peninsula,  with  their  at- 
tendant islands,  which  lay  wholly  beyond  the  elder 
Empire,  and  of  which  the  later  Western  Empire  took 
in  only  a  very  small  part  for  a  short  time.      The 

Empire  of  momentary  union  of  these  two  insular  and  peninsular 
systems,  of  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  formed  more 
truly  a  third  Empire  of  the  North,  fully  the  fellow 

»  See  above,  pp.  163-166. 
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of  those  of  the  East   and   West.^      In   the  south-    chap. 

XI. 

west  of  Europe  again  lies  another  great  peninsula,  ' — * — ' 
which  was  fully  incorporated  with  the  elder  Empire,  Spain, 
parts  of  which — at  two  opposite  ends — belonged  to 
the  Empire  of  Justinian  and  to  the  Empire  of  Charles, 
but  whose  history,  as  a  whole,  stands  apart  from  that 
of  either  the  Eastern  or  the  Western  Eoman  power. 
And  in  Spain  also,  as  being,  like  Britain,  in  some  sort 
a  world  of  its  own,  the  leading  power  asserted  an 
Imperial  rank.     As  Wessex  had  its  Emperors,  so  had  Ca«tiiun 
Castile. 

Britain,  Scandinavia,  and  Spain,  thus  form  three  Hwtoryof 
marked  geographical  wholes,  three  great  divisions  of  beyond  the 
that  part  of  Europe  which  lay  outside  the  bounds  of 
either  Empire  at  the  time  of  the  separation.     But  the 
geographical  position  of  the  three  regions  has  led  to 
marked  differences  in  their  history.     Insular  Britain 
is  wholly  oceanic.     Peninsular  Spain  and  Scandinavia  G^ogripht 
have  each  an  oceanic  side  ;  but  each  has  also  a  side  panBon  of 

Scandi- 

towards  one  of  the  great  inland  seas  of  Europe —  naviaand 
Spain  towards  the  Mediterranean,  Scandinavia  towards 
the   northern  Mediterranean,  the  Baltic.      But  the 
Baltic  side  of  Scandinavia  has  been  of  far  greater 
relative  importance  than  the  Mediterranean  side  of 
Spain.     Of  the  three  chief  Spanish  kingdoms  Aragon  PoiUion  of 
alone    has  a  Mediterranean   history;    the   seaward  theMedi- 
course  of  Castile  and  Portugal  was  oceanic.     Of  the 
three  Scandinavian  kingdoms  Norway  alone  is  wholly 
oceanic.      Denmark  is  more  Baltic  than  oceanic  ;  the 
whole  historic  life  of  Sweden  lies  on  the  Baltic  coasts,  pontion  of 
The  Mediterranean  position  of  Aragon  enabled  her  to  the  Baltic 
win  whole  kingdoms  as  her  dependencies.     But  they 

>  See  alx>Te,  p.  166. 
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Scandi- 
navia. 


CHAP,     were  not  geographically  continuous,  and  they  never 

^ — •-— '  could  be  incorporated.     Sweden,  on  the  other  hand, 

was  able  to  establish  a  continuous  dominion  on  both 

sides  of  the  great  northern  gulfs,  and  to  make  at 

least  a  nearer  approach  to  the  incorporation  of  her 

Growth       conquests  than  Aragon  could  ever  make.     The  his- 

and  decline  ^  ... 

of  Sweden,  tory  of  Swcdcu  mainly  consists  in  the  growth  and  the 
loss  of  her  dominion  in  the  Baltic  lands  out  of  her 
own  peninsula.  It  is  only  in  quite  modern  times  that 
the  union  of  the  crowns,  though  not  of  the  kingdoms, 
of  Sweden  and  Norway  has  created  a  power  wholly 
peninsular  and  equally  Baltic  and  oceanic. 

This  eastern  aspect  of  Scandinavian  history  needs 
the  more  to  be  insisted  on,  because  there  is  another 
side  of  it  with  which  we  are  naturally  more  likely  to 
be  struck.     Scandinavian  inroads  and  conquests — ^in- 
roads and   conquests,  that  is,   from  Denmark   and 
Norway — make  up  a  large  part  of  the  early  history 
of  Gaul  and  Britain.     When  this  phase  of  their  his- 
tory ends,  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  are  apt  to  pass 
out  of  our  sight,  till  we  are  perhaps  surprised  at  the 
great  part  which  they  suddenly  play  in  Europe  in 
the   seventeenth  century.     But  both  Denmark  and 
Sweden  had  meanwhile  been  running  their  course  in 
the  lands  north,  east,  and  south  of  the  Baltic.     And 
it  is   this  Baltic  side   of  their  history  which  is  of 
primary  importance  in  our  general  European  view. 

It  follows  then  that,  for  the  purposes  of  our  present 
survey,  while  the  British  islands  and  the  Spanish  pen- 
insula wiU  each  claim  a  distinct  treatment,  we  cannot 
separate  the  Scandinavian  peninsulas  from  the  general 
mass  of  the  Baltic  lands.  We  must  look  at  Scandi- 
navia in  close  geographic^  connexion  with  the  region 


The  Baltic 
landa  gene- 
raUv. 
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which  stretches  from  the  centre  to  the  extreme  east     chap. 

XI. 

of  Europe,  a  region  which,  while  by  no  means  wholly  ^ — *-^ — ' 
Slavonic,  is  best  marked  as  containing  the  seats  of  Northern 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Slavonic  race.  This  region  lands, 
has  a  constant  connexion  with  both  German  and  Scan- 
dinavian history.     It  takes  in  those  wide  lands,  once 
Slavonic,  which  have  at  various  times  been  more  or  Germanized 
less  thoroughly  incorporated  with  Germany,  but  which  lands, 
did  not  become  German  without  vigorous  efforts  to 
make  large  parts  of  them  Scandinavian.     In  another 
part  of  our  survey  we  have  watched  them  join  on  to 
the  Teutonic  body ;  we  must  now  watch  them  drop 
off  from  the  Slavonic  body.    And  with  them  we  must  Northern 

'^  Slaves 

take  another  glimpse  at  those  among  the  Northern  wnder 
Slaves  who  passed  under  the  power  of  the  Magyar,  <>'  Austria, 
and  of  that  composite  dominion  which  claims   the 
Magyar  crown  among  many  others.     These  North- 
Slavonic  lands  which  have  passed   to   non-Slavonic 
rulers  fonn  a  region  stretching  from  Holstein  to  the 
Austrian  kingdom  of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria  and  to 
the  Slovak  and  Euthenian  districts  of  Hungary.     But 
above  all,  this  North-Slavonic  region  takes  m  those 
two  branches  of   the  Slavonic  race  which  have  in 
turn  lorded  it  over  one  another,  neither  of  which 
passed  permanently  under  the  lordship  of  either  Em- 
pire, but  one  of  which  owed  its  unity  and  national 
life  to  settlers  from  the  Scandinavian  North.     That  is  charac- 
to  say,  it  is  the  land  of  the  Pole  and  the  Eussian,  the  Poland  and 

Russia. 

land  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Slavonic  race  which 
passed  severally  under  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the 
elder  and  the  younger  Eome  without  passing  under  The 
the  temporal  dominion  of  either.     And  within  the  nations, 
same  region  we  have  to  deal  with  the  remnant  that 

VOL.   I.  I  I 
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CHAP,     is  left  of  those  ancient  nations,  Aryan  and  non-Aryan, 

XI  • 

-- — ^ — '  which  so  long  refused  all  obedience  to  either  Church 

Arvan 

nations ;      as  wcU  as  to  either  Empire.    The  region  at  which  we 
and  LiUm-  hqw  look  takcs  in  the  land  of  those  elder  brethren  of 

aniana. 

the  European  family  whose  speech  has  changed  less 
than  any  other  European  tongue  from  the  Aryan 
speech  once  common  to  all.  Alongside  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Russian,  of  the  CathoUc  Pole,  of  the  Swede  first 
Catholic  and  then  Lutheran,  we  have  to  look  on  the 
long  abiding  heathendom  of  the  Lithuanian  and  the 
Non-Aiyan  Prussiau.^  And  at  their  side  we  have  to  look  on 
older  races  stUl,  on  the  prae-Aryan  nations  on  either 
«ide  of  the  Bothnian  and  Finnish  gulfs.  The  history 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic  is  the  history  of 
the  struggle  for  the  rule  or  the  destruction  of  these 
ancient  nations  at  the  hands  of  their  Teutonic  and 
Slavonic  neighbours. 
Central  The  wholc  North-Slavouic  region,  north-eastern 

ShTNorth-  rather  than  central  with  regard  to  Europe  in  general, 
lands.  has  still  a  central  character  of  its  own.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  northern,  of  western,  and 
of  south-eastern  Europe.  The  falling  away  of  so 
many  Slavonic  lands  to  Germany  is  of  itself  no  small 
part  of  German  history.  But  besides  this,  the  strictly 
PoUsh  and  Russian  area  marches  at  once  on  the 
Western  Empire,  on  the  lands  which  fringe  the  Eastern 
Empire,  on  the  Scandinavian  North,  and  on  the  bar- 
barian lands  to  the  north-east.  This  last  feature  is  a 
characteristic  both  of  the  North-Slavonic  region  and 

^  A  oommon  name  for  these  closely  allied  nations  is  sometiiiMB 
needed.  Lettic  is  the  most  convenient;  Lett,  with  the  adjectiTe 
Lettishf  is  the  special  name  of  one  of  the  ohecurer  members  of  the 
family. 
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of  the   Scandinavian   peninsula.     Norway,   Sweden,     chap. 
Russia,  are  the  only  European  powers  whose  land 


Barl>arian 

has  always  marched  on  the  land  of  barbarian  neigh-  "^'1^^^" 
hours,  and  which  have  therefore  been  able  to  con-  "q^^ 
quer    and    colonize   in    barbarian  lands   simply  by 
extending  their  own  frontiers.      This  was  done  by 
Norway  and  Sweden  as  far  as  their  geographical  posi- 
tion allowed  them;  but  it  has  been  done  on  a  far 
greater  scale  by  Russia.  While  other  European  nations  Ra»ian 
have  conquered  and  colonized  by  sea,  Russia,  the  one  and^wio- 

nizAtion 

European  state  of  later  times  which  has  mai'ched  by  land, 
upon  Asia,  has  found  a  boundless  field  for  conquest 
and  colonization  by  land.  She  has  had  her  India, 
her  Canada,  and  her  Australia,  her  Mexico,  her  Brazil, 
her  Java,  and  her  Algeria,  geographically  continuous 
with  her  European  territory.  This  fact  is  the  key  to 
much  in  the  later  history  of  Russia. 

With  regard  to  the  two  Empires,  the  lands  round  Relation  of 

the  Baltic  show  us  several  relations.     In  Scandinavia,  land*  to 

1     1        •  I'll  •  *^®  ^^^ 

Norway  stands  alone  m  never  having  had  anything  to.  Kmpirw. 

do  with  the  Roman  power  in  any  of  its  forms.  Sweden  aiwTyfm- 

itself  has  always  been  equally  independent ;  but  in  Rei^OT° 

later  times  Swedish  kings  have  held  fiefs  within  the  ^fl^*" 

Western    Empire.     The    position   of   Denmark  has  Empi^^*** 

naturally  caused  it  to  have  much  more  to  do  with 

its  Roman  or  German  neighbour.     In  earlier  times 

some  Danish  kings  became  vassals  of  the  Empire  for 

the  Danish  cro\vn ;    others  made   conquests  within 

the  lands  of  the  Empire.    In  later  times  Danish  kings. 

have  held  fiefs  within  the  German  kingdom;  and  have 

been  members  of  the  more  modem  Confederation. 

The  western  parts   of  the  Slavonic  region   became 

formally  part  of  the  Western  Empire.    But  this  was 

II  2 
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CHAP,     after  the  Empire  had   put  on  the  character  of  a 
,r-"  ^ —   German  state ;  these  lands  were  not  drawn  to  it  firora 

The 

imd^the  ^^®  strictly  Imperial  side.  Poland  sometimes  passed 
shfJ^ic  ^^  early  days  for  a  fief  of  the  German  kingdom  ;  in 
iwmu.        jg^^j.  ^        j|.  ^g^g  divided   between  the  two   chief 

Poland  and  *^ 

^«  .  powers  which  arose  out  of  that  kingdom.  Bussia, 
Reiationa  ou  the  othcr  hand,  the  pupil  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
to  the         has  never  been  the  subject  or  the  vassal  of  either 

£a8tem  .  t\         -       ^       ^ 

Church  and  Empire.      When  Russia  had  an  external   overlord. 

Empire.  •*■ 

he  was  an  Asiatic  barbarian.  The  peculiar  relation 
between  Eussia  and  Constantinople,  spiritual  submis- 
sion combined  with  temporal  independence,  has  led 
Imperial  to  the  appcaraucc  in  Eussia  of  Imperial  ideas  and 
KuMia.  titles  with  a  somewhat  different  meaning  fix>m  that 
with  which  they  were  taken  in  Spain  and  in  Britain. 
The  Eussian  prince  claims  the  Imperial  style  and 
bearings,  not  so  much  as  holding  an  Imperial  position 
in  a  world  of  his  own,  as  because  the  most  powerful 
prince  of  the  Eastern  Church  in  some  sort  inherits 
the  position  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  in  the  general 
world  of  Europe. 


§  1.  The  Scandinavian  Lands  after  the  Separation  of 

the  Empires. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the  Scandinavian 
and  Slavonic  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  lands  as  yet 
hardly  touched  one  another.  The  most  northern 
Scandinavians  and  the  most  northern  Slaves  were 
still  far  apart ;  if  the  two  races  anywhere  marched 
on  one  another,  it  must  have  been  at  the  extreme 
The  Bai-     south-wcstem  corner  of  the  Baltic  coast.  The  greater 

tic  utill  ,  ^ 

^xMixHy       j)art  of  that  coast,  all  its  northern  and  eastern  parts. 
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was  still  held  by  the  earlier  nations,  Aryan  and  non-     chap. 

Aryan.    But,  within  the  two  Scandinavian  peninsulas,  ^iw  by  the 

the  three  Scandinavian  nations  were  fast  forming.    A  ^^^ 

number  of  kindred  tribes  were  setthng  down  into  the  Formation 

°  ^  of  the 

kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,^  whixih,  sc«ndi- 
sometimes  separate,  sometimes  united,  have  existed  J^»ng<i«m»- 
ever  since. 

Of  these  three,  Denmark,  the  only  one  which  had 
a  frontier  towards  the  Empire,  was  naturally  the  first 
to  play  a  part  in  general  European  history.     In  the  Fomntion 

of  the 

course  of  the  tenth  century,  under  the  half-mythical  i^anwh 

"^  "^         ^         kingdom. 

G^rm  and  his  successors  Harold  and  Sven,  the  Danish 
kingdom  itself,  as  distinguished  from  other  lands  held 
in  after  times  by  its  kings,  reached  nearly  its  full 
historical  extent  in  the  two  peninsulas  and  the  islands 
between  them.  ITalland  and  Skane  or  Scania^  it  must  Denmark 

in  the 

always  be  remembered,  are  from  the  beginning  at  northern 
least  as  Danish  as  Zealand  and  Jutland.     The  Eider  Frontier  of 

the  Eider. 

remained  the  frontier  towards  the  Empire,  save  durmg 
part  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  when  the 
Danish  frontier  withdrew  to  the  Dannewerk,  and  the 
land  between  the  two  boundaries  formed  the  Danish  The  Danish 

March. 

March  of  the  Empire.     Under  Cnut  the  old  frontier  9tt4-io27. 
was  restored. 

The  name  of  Northmen^  which  the  Franks  used 

'  See  above,  p.  134. 

'  See  Einhardy  Annals  a.  815,  whei*e  we  read,  'tiana^^Egidoram 
flavinm  in  terram  Nordmannorum  .  .  .  perveniont.'  So  Vita 
Karoli  12  :  '  Dani  ac  Sueones  qaos  Nortmannos  vocamus,'  and  14, 
'Nortmanni  qui  Dani  voeantur.'  But  Adam  of  Bremen  (ii.  3) 
speaks  of  '  mare  novissimum,  quod  NortmaDnos  a  Danis  dirimit.' 
Bat  the  name  includes  the  Swedes  :  as  in  i.  63  he  says,  '  Sueones 
et  €k)thi,  vel,  si  ita  melius  dicuntur,  Nortmanni,'  and  i.  16,  '  Dani 
et  ceteri  qui  trans  Daniam  sunt  populi  ah  historicia  Francorum 
omnes  Nordmanni  vocantur.' 
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CHAP,     in  a  laxer  way  for  the  Scandinavian  nations  generally, 
^^ — ^T-^  was  confined  to  the  people  of  Norway.    These  were 

Fonnation  r      r  a 

kii^om  of  ^or^^d  i^*^  ^  single  kingdom  under  Harold  Harfagra 
Norway.      \^^q  Jj^  ^j^^  ninth  centuFj.     The  Norwegian  realm  of 

that  day  stretched  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  later 
Norway,  having  an  indefinite  extension  over  tributary 
Finnish  tribes  as  far  as  the  White  Sea.  The  central 
part  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  northern  peninsula, 
between  Denmark  to  the  south  and  the  Finnish  nations 
to  the  north,  was  held  by  two  Scandinavian  settle- 
The  ments  which  grew  into  the  Swedish  kingdom.    These 

Swedes  and  .  ^  ^ 

Gauu.  were  those  of  the  Swedes  strictly  so  called,  and  of  the 
Gedtas  or  Gauts.  This  last  name  has  naturally  been 
confounded  with  that  of  the  Goths,  and  has  given 
the  title  of  King  of  the  Goths  to  the  princes  of 
Sweden.  Gothland^  east  and  west,  lay  on  each  side 
of  Lake  Wettem.  Svcithiod  or  Sveahind,  Sweden 
proper,  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  great  arm  of  the 
sea  whose  entrance  is  guarded  by  the  modern  capital. 

The  The  union  of  Svealand  and  Gothland  made  up  the 

Swedish  ^  ^  •'' 

kin  iiom.     kingdom  of  Sweden.     Its  early  boundaries  towards 
Fiuctaa-      both  Denmark  and  Norway  were  fluctuating.   Werme- 

turns 

towards       land^  immediately  to  the  north  of  Lake  Wenem,  and 

mlfriP^      /a/«teZanrf  farther  to  the  north,  were  long  a  debate- 

^^^^*  able  land.     At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century 

Wermeland  passed  finally  to  Sweden,  and  Jamteland 

for  several  ages  to  Norway.     Bleking  again,  at  the 

south-east  corner  of  the  peninsula,  was  a  debateable 

land  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  which  passed  to 

Denmark.     For  a   land   thus   bounded  the  natural 

course  of  extension  by  land  lay  to  the  north,  along 

Se^nwth^    the   west  coast   of   the  gulf  of   Bothnia.      In   the 

course  of  the  eleventh  century  at  the  latest,  Sweden 
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began  to  spread  itself  in  that  direction  over  Helsing-    chap. 
land.  — • — ' 


Sweden  had  thus  a  better  opportunity  than  Den- 
mark and  Norway  for  extension  of  her  own  borders 
by  land.     Meanwhile  Denmark  and  Norway,  looking  ^^™ 
to  the  west,  had  their  great  time  of  Oceanic  conquest  ^jjjj^^^^ 
and  colonization  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.^  Xorthmcn. 
These  two  processes  must  be  distinguished.     Some 
lands,  Uke  the  Northumbrian  and  East-Anglian  king-  Conqnwu. 
doms  in  Britain  and  the  duchy  of  Normandy  in  Gaul, 
received  Scandinavian   princes   and  a  Scandinavian 
element  in  their  population,  without  the  geographical 
area  of  Scandinavia  being  extended.     But  that  area 
may  be  looked  on  as  being  extended  by  colonies  like  Colonies, 
those  of  Orkney^  Shetlandy  Faroe,  the  islands  off  the 
western  coast  of  Scotland,  Man,  Iceland,  Greenland. 
Some  of  these  lands  were  actually  discovered   and 
settled   for  the  first  time   by  the  Northmen.     The 
settlements  in  the  extreme  north  of  Britain,  in  Caith- 
ness and  Sutherland,  and  those  on  the  east  coast  of  Settle- 

_  me&tB  in 

Ireland,  DubUn,  Waterford,  Wexford,  may  also  pass  Ireland. 
as  outposts  of  Scandinavia  on  Celtic  ground.  Of 
these  outlying  Scandinavian  lands,  some  of  the  islands, 
specially  Iceland,  have  remained  Scandinavian ;  the 
settlements  on  the  mainland  of  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  on  the  islands  nearest  to  them,  have  been  merged 
in  the  British  kingdoms  or  have  become  dependen- 
cies of  the  British  crown. 

Against  this  vast  range  of  Oceanic  settlement  there  Expedition 
is  as  yet  little  to  set  in  the  form  of  Baltic  conquest  on 
the  part  of  Norway  and  Denmark.     Norway  indeed 
hardly  could  become  a  Baltic  power.     But  there  was 

1  See  above,  pp.  135|  162. 
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CHAP,     a  Danish  occupfltion  of  Samland  in  Prussia  in  the 

;: — ^-^  tenth  century,  which  caused  that  land  to  be  reckoned 

950*^*°^     among  the  kingdoms  which  made  up  the  Northern 

Empire  of  Cnut.^     There  is  also  the  famous  settle- 

jomsburg.    mcut  of  the  Jomsburq  Wikings  at  the  mouth  of  the 

935-1048.        _  ,  T^  1  .  A   T^       •  i_ 

Oder.  But  the  great  eastern  extension  of  JDanisn 
power  came  later.  Nor  did  the  lasting  Swedish  occu- 
pation of  the  lands  east  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  begin 
till  the  twelfth  century.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
long  before  this,  there  were  Swedish  inroads  and 
occasional  Swedish  conquests  in  other  parts  of  the 
Swedish  Baltic  lands.  Thus  Curland  is  said  to  have  been  won 
Curiand.  for  a  whilc  by  Sweden,  and  to  have  been  again  won 
back  by  its  own  Lettic  people.^  The  ninth  century 
indeed  saw  a  wonderful  extension  of  Scandinavian 
dominion  far  to  the  east  and  far  to  the  south.  But 
it  was  neither  ordinary  conquest  nor  ordinary  settle- 
ment. No  new  Scandinavian  people  was  planted,  as 
in  Orkney  and  Iceland.  Nor  were  Scandinavian 
'scmdu  outposts  planted,  as  in  Ireland.  But  Scandinavian 
Bussia.  princes,  who  in  three  generations  lost  all  trace  of 
their  Scandinavian  origin,  created,  under  the  name 
of  Russia^  the  greatest  of  Slavonic  powers.  The  vast 
results  of  their  estabhshment  have  been  results  on 
the  history  and  geography  of  the  Slaves ;  on  Scan- 
dinavian geography  it  had  no  direct  effect  at  all. 
Still  it  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  Scandi- 
navian lands  west  and  north  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
Slavonic  region  to  the  east  and  south  of  that  sea, 

*  See  Adam  of  Bremen,  iv.  16, 
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CHAP. 
XI. 

§  2.  The  Land^  East  and  South  of  the  Baltic  at  the  ^    '     " 

Separation  of  the  Empires. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  the  inland  suve« 
region  stretching  from   the   Elbe  to  a  line  a  little  Elbe  and 

,  .  .  Dnieper. 

beyond  the  Dnieper  was  continuously  held  by  various 
Slavonic  nations.  Their  land  marched  on  the  German 
kingdom  at  one  end,  and  on  various  Finnish  and 
Turkish  nations  at  the  other.  But  their  seaboard 
was  comparatively  small.  Wholly  cut  off  from  the  Th^iriack 
Euxine,  from  the  northern  Ocean,  and  from  the  great  ^»*^ 
gulfs  of  the  Baltic,  their  only  coast  was  that  which 
reaches  from  the  modem  haven  of  Kiel  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Vistula.  And  this  Slavonic  coast  was  gradually 
brought  under  German  influence  and  dominion,  and 
has  been  in  the  end  fully  incorporated  with  the 
German  state.  It  follows  then  that,  in  tracing  the 
history  of  the  chief  Slavonic  powers  in  this  region,  of 
Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Eussia,  we  are  dealing  with 
powers  which  are  almost  wholly  inland.  At  the  time 
of  the  separation  of  the  Empires,  there  was  no  one 
great  Slavonic  power  in  these  parts.  One  such,  with 
Bohemia  for  its  centre,  had  shown  itself  for  a  moment 
in  the  seventh  century.  This  was  the  kingdom  of  Bohemian 
Samo,  which,  if  its  founder  was  really  of  Frankish  of  &imo. 

•:  623. 

birth,  forms  an  exact  parallel  to  Bulgaria  and  Eussia, 
also  Slavonic  powers   created   by  foreign    princes.^ 
The  next  considerable  power  which  arose  nearly  on  Great- 
the  same  ground  was  the  Great-Moravian  kingdom  884. 

*  The  origin  of  Samo  and  the  chief  seat  of  his  dominion, 
whether  Bohemia  or  Carinthia,  is  discussed  by  Professor  Fasching 
of  Marburg  (Austria)  in  the  ZiDeiier  Jahreibericht  der  kk,  SUmUb- 
Oberrealtchuh  in  Marburg f  1872. 
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of  Sviatopluk,  which  passed  away  before  the  advance 
of  the  Magyars.     Before  its  fall  the  Bussian  power 
had  already  begun  to  form  itself  far  to  the  north- 
east.    Looking  at  the  map  just  before  the  b^inning 
of  the  momentary  Moravian  and  the  lasting  Bussian 
power,  the  North-Slavonic  nations  fall  into  four  main 
historical  groups.     There  are,  firat,  the  tribes  to  the 
north-west,  whose  lands,  answering  roughly  to  the 
modern  Mecklenburg,  Fomerania,  Brandenburg,  and 
Saxony,  have  been  thoroughly  germanized.    Secondly, 
there  are  the  tribes  to  the  south-west  in  Bohemia^ 
Moravia,  and  Lusatia,  which  were  brought  under 
German  dominion  or  supremacy,  but  from  which 
Slavonic  nation  aUty  has  not  in  the  same  sort  passed 
away.     Silesia,  connected  in  different  wajrs  with  both 
these  groups,  forms  the  link  between  them  and  the 
third  group.     This  is  formed  by  the  central  tribes  of 
the  whole  region,  lying  between  the  Magyar  to  the 
south  and  the  Prussian  to  the  north,  whose  union 
made  up  the  original  PoUsh  kingdom.     Lastly,  to  the 
east  lie  the  tribes  which  joined  to  form  theniginal 
Russian  state.     Looking  at  these  groups  in  dur  own 
time,  we  may  say  that  from  the  first  of  them  all  signs 
of  Slavonic  nationality  have  passed  away.  The  second 
and  third,  speaking  roughly,  keep  nationality  without 
political  independence.    The  fourth  group  has  grown 
into  the  one  great  modern  power  whose  ruling  nation- 
aUty  is  Slavonic. 


With  regard  to  the  first  group,  we  have  now  to 
trace  from  the  Slavonic  side  the  same  changes  of 
frontier  which  we  have  already  shghtly  glanced  at 
from  the  German  side.   In  the  land  between  the  Elbe 
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and    the   Oder,   taking   the   upper  course   of  those  chap. 

rivers  as  represented  by  their  tributaries  the  Saale  — ' — ' 
and  the  Bober,  we  find  that  division  of  the  Slaves 

which   their  own   historian  marks  off  as  Polabic}  pouwc 

group. 

These  again  fall  under  three  groups.  First,  to  the 
south,  in  the  modern  Saxony,  are  the  Sorabiy  the  sonbt 
northern  Serbs,  cut  off  for  ever  from  their  southern 
brethren  by  the  Magyar  inroad.  To  the  north  of 
them  He  the  Leuticiiy  Weletiy  Weletabi,  or  Wiltsi^  and  Leuticu. 
other  tribes  stretching  to  the  Baltic  in  modern  Meck- 
lenburg and  western  Pomerania.  In  the  north-west 
corner,  in  Mecklenburg  and  eastern  Holstein,  were 
the  ObotriteSy  Wagriy  and  other  tribes.     Through  the  obotntts: 

,  ,  their  rria- 

ninth,   tenth,    and   eleventh   centuries   the  relation  tiontothe 

Empire. 

between  these  lands  and  the  Western  Empire  was 
not  unlike  the  relation  of  the  southern  Slaves  to  the 
Eastern  Empire  during  the  same  ages.  Only  the 
Western  Emperors  never  had  such  a  rival  on  their 
immediate  border  as  the  Bulgaria  of  Simeon  or 
Samuel.  The  Slavonic  tribes  on  the  north-eastern 
border  of  the  Western  Empire  were  tributary  or  in-  Fiuctna- 

-  -  1        T-i         •  lions  of 

dependent,  accordmg  as  the  Empire  was  strong  or  tribute  and 
weak.     Tributary  uHder  Charles  the  Great,  tributary  J«^^.g 
again  under  the  great  Saxon  kings,  they  had  an  inter- 
.mediate  period  of  independence.     The  German  do- 
minion, which  fell  back  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
century,  was  again  asserted  by  the  Saxon  dukes  and 
margraves  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.     Long  before  Final 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  work  was  done. 
The  German  dominion,  and  with  it  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, had  been  forced  on  the  Slaves  between  Elbe 
and  Oder. 

^  See  Schafiuik,  Slawimske  AUerihamer,  u.  503. 
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CHAP.  The  Serbs  between  Elbe  and  Saale  seem  to  have 

XI. 

1-  ^  '  .  ■  ^  been  the  earliest  and  the  most  thoroughly  conquered. 

^^®.  They  never  won  back  their  full  independence  after 
the  victories  of  the  first  Saxon  kings.  The  Serbs 
between  Elbe  and  Bober,  sometimes  tributary  to  the 
Empire,  were  also  sometimes  independent,  sometimes 
under  the  superiority  of  kindred  powers  like  Poland 
or  Bohemia.      The  lands  included  in  the  mark  of 

Meissen.  Meisscu  wcrc  thoroughly  germanized  by  the  twelfth 
century.     But  in  the  lands  included  in  the  mark  of 

Lusatu.  Lausitz  or  Lusatia  the  Slavonic  speech  and  nationality 
still  keep  a  firm  hold. 

The  The  Leutician  land  to  the  north  was  lost  and  won 

927-1167.  ^ver  and  over  again.  BraniboTy  the  German  Branr 
denburg^  was  often  taken  and  retaken  during  a  space 

983.  of  two  hundred  years.    Late  in  the  tenth  century  the 

1030-1101.  whole  land  won  back  its  freedom.  In  the  eleventh 
it  came  under  the  Polish  power.     At  last,  the  reign 

1134-1157.  of  Albert  the  Bear  finally  added  to  Germany  the 
land  which  was  to  contain  the  latest  German  capital, 
and  made  Brandenburg  a  German  mark. 

In  the  land  lying  on  that  narrow  part  of  the 
Baltic  which  bore  the  special  name  of  the  Slavonic 
Gulf\  the  alternations  of  revolt  and  submission,  from 
the  ninth  century  to  the  twelfth,  were  endless.  Here 
we  can  trace  out  native  dynasties,  one  of  which  has 
lasted  to  our  own  day.     The  mark  of  the  Billungs  ^ 

Kingdom     alternates  with  the   kingdom  of  Sclavinia^  and  the 

ofScla-  .    . 

vinia.  kingdom  of  Sclavinia  alternates  between  heathen  and 

Prz<^  Christian  princes.     At  last,  in  the  twelfth  century, 

iA«i-  the  last  heathen  King  of  the  Wends  became  the  first 

House  of  Christian  Duke,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Mecklen- 

Mecklen- 
burg. J  See  above,  p.  203. 
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burg.     Part  of  this  region,  Western  Pomerania  and     chap. 

YI 

the   island  of  Riigen^  became,  both   in  this  and  in  ^ — ^ — ' 
later   times,  a   special   borderland   of  Germany  and 
Scandinavia.     EUgen  and  the  neighbouring  coast  be-  Rtifiren 

under 

came  a  Danish  possession  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  Denmark. 

,    ^  .  1168-1825. 

so  remained  into  the  fourteenth.  The  kingdom  of 
Sclavinia  itself  became  Danish  for  a  short  season.  A  1214-1223. 
Scandinavian  power  appeared  again  in  the  same  re- 
gion in  the  seventeenth  century.  With  these  excep- 
tions, the  history  of  these  lands  from  the  twelfth 
century  onward,  is  that  of  members  of  the  German 
kingdom. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  second  group,  with 
the  Slaves  who  dwelled  within  the  fence  of  the  Giant 
Mountains,  and  with  their  neighbours  to  the  north- 
east, on  the  upper  course  of  the  Oder  as  well  as  on 
the  Wag  and  the  northern  Morava.     Here  a  Slavonic  Kingdom  «f 

.  Bohemia. 

kingdom  has  lived  on  to  this  day,  though  it  early 
passed  under  German  supremacy,  and  though  it  has 
been  for  ages  ruled  by  German  kings.    Bohemia,  the 
land  of  the  Czechs,  tributary  to  Charles  the  Great, 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sviatopluk,  became  definitely 
a  German  fief  through  the  wars  of  the  Saxon  kings.  928. 
But  this  did  not  hinder  Bohemia  from  becoming,  later 
in  the  century,  an  advancing  and  conquering  power, 
the  seat  of  a  short-lived  dominion,  like  those  of  Samo 
and  Sviatopluk.  To  the  east  of  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia  MoraTiam 
lie  the  Moravians  and  Slovaks,  that  branch  of  the  siovaka. 
Slavonic  race  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sviatopluk,  and  which  bore  the  main  brunt 
of  the  Magyar  invasion.     A  large  part  of  the  Slaves  Magyar 
of  this  region  fell  permanently  under  Magyar  rule ;  Moravia 
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^^^^'  80  did  Moravia  itself  for  a  season.  Since  then  Bo- 
'  •  '  hernia  and  Moravia  have  usually  had  a  common 
AivMce      destiny.     Later  in  the  century  the  Czechish  dominion 

of  Bohemia. 

973-999.  reached  to  the  Oder,  and  took  in  the  Northern  Chr<h 
batia  on  the  upper  Vistula.  This  dominion  passed 
away  with  the  great  growth  of  the  Polish  power. 

B<^emu     Bohemia  itself  for  a  moment,  Moravia  for  a  somewhat 

and 

S^de7**      longer   time,   became  Polish  dependencies,  and  the 

f^JwM    Magyar  won  a  further  land  between  the  Wag  and 

1003-1029.   the  Olzava.     Later  events  led  to  another  growth  of 

Bohemia,   in   more  forms   than  one,   but  always  as 

a  member  of  the  Boman  Empire   and  the  Grerman 

kingdom. 

While  our  second  group  thus  passed  under  German 

dominion  without  ceasing  to  be  Slavonic,  among  the 

The  Polish   third  group  a  great  Slavonic  power  arose  whose  ad- 

ingdom.     jj^gJQjj  ^Q  ^^  Western  Church  made  it  part  of  the 

general  Western  world,  but  which  was  never  brought 
under  the  lasting  supremacy  of  the  Western  Empire, 
itsreia-      Large   parts   of  the   old  PoUsh   lands  have   passed 
GcrmMy.    uudcr  German  rule;  some  parts  have  been  largely 
germanized.    But  Poland,  as  a  whole,  has  never  been 
either  germanized  or  brought  under  lasting  German 
rule.      Holding   the  most   central   position   of    any 
European  state,  Poland  has  had  to  struggle  against 
enemies  from  every  quarter,  against  the  Swede  from 
tlie  Baltic  and  the  Turk  from  the  Danube.     But  the 
distinguishing   feature   of  its   history  has    been   its 
abiding  rivalry  with  the  Slavonic  land  to  the  east  of 
Rivairv  of   it.     Tlic  commou  history  of  Poland  and  Russia  is  a 
Boasia.       history  of  conquest  and  partition,  wrought  by  which- 
ever power  was  at  the  time  the  stronger. 
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Our  first  glimmerings  of  light  in  these  parts  show     chap. 
us  a  number  of  kindred  tribes  holding  the  land  be-  :r-7'- — ' 
tween  Oder  and  Vistula,  with  the  coast  between  the  <>'  ^^^^ 
mouths   of  those  rivers.     East  of  the  Vistula  they 
are  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  the  Prussians  ;  but  in  the 
inland  region  they  stretch  somewhat  to  the  east  of 
that  river.     To  the  west  the  Oder  and  Bober  may  be 
taken  as  their  boundary.     But  the  upper  course  of 
these  rivers  is  the  home  of  another  kindred  people, 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Chrobatians  or  Croats, 
whose  land  of  White  Chrobatia  stretched   on  both  wbite 
sides  of  the  Carpathians.    These  Slaves  of  the  central 
and  lower  Oder  and  Vistula  would  seem  to  be  best 
distinguished  as  Lechs ;  Poland  is  the  name  of  the  poha 
land  rather  than  of  the  people.     Mazovia^  Cujavia^ 
Silesia — the  German  Schlesien — with   the   sea  land, 
Pomorey  Pommem^  or  Pomeranian  mark  different  dis- 
tricts held  by  kindred  tribes.     In  the  tenth  century  BeKinning 
a  considerable  power  arose  for  the  first  time  in  these  p^Hgh 
regions,  having  its  centre  between  the  Warta  and  the  JrjS^n. 

•  •     .  931«*992 

Vistula,  at  Gniezno  or  Gnesen,  the  abiding  metropoU- 

tan  city  of  Poland.     The  extent  of  the  new  power  conversion 

■^  ....  of  Poland. 

under  the  first  Christian  prince  Mieczi'slaf  answered 
nearly  to  the  later  Great  Poland,  Mazovia,  and  Silesia. 
But  the  PoUsh  duke  became  a  vassal  of  the  Empire  Tributary 
for  his  lands  west  of  Warta,  and  suffered  some  dis-  Empfre. 

963. 

memberments  to  the  advantage  of  Bohemia.     Under  973* 
his  son  Boleslaf,  Poland   rose  to  the  same  kind  of  conquesta 
momentary  greatness  to  which  Moravia  and  Bohemia  996-1025. ' 
had  already  risen.     The  dominions  of  Boleslaf  took 
in,  for  longer  or  shorter  times,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Lusatia,  Silesia,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  part  of  Russia, 
and  part  of  that  middle  Slavonic  land  which  became 
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the  mark  of  Brandenburg,  the  districts  of  Baimim  and 
Cmtrin.  Of  this  great  dominion  some  parts  fell  away 
during  the  Ufe  of  Boleslaf,  and  other  parts  at  his 
death.  But  he  none  the  less  established  Poland  as  a 
power,  and  some  of  his  conquests  were  abiding. 
Western  Pomerania,  Silesia,  Barnim  and  Custrin,  were 
kept  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time ;  and  Chrobatia 
north  of  the  Carpathians — the  southern  part  feU  to 
the  Magyar  at  his  death — ^remained,  under  the  name 
of  Little  Poland^  as  long  as  Poland  lasted  at  all.  It 
supplied  the  land  with  its  second  capital,  Cracow. 
From  this  time  Poland  ranked  sometimes  as  a 
kingdom,  sometimes  as  a  duchy.^  Constant  divisions 
among  members  of  the  ruUng  house,  occasional  ad- 
missions of  the  outward  supremacy  of  the  Empire, 
did  not  destroy  its  national  unity  and  independence. 
A  Polish  state  always  Uved  on.  And  from  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  took  its  place  as  an 
important  European  kingdom,  holding  a  distinctive 
position  as  the  one  Slavonic  power  at  once  attached 
to  the  Western  Church  and  independent  of  the  West- 
ern Empire. 


fielations 
of  Russia 
to  the 
Eastern 
Church. 


To  the  east  of  the  Lechs  and  Chrobatians  lav 
that  great  group  of  Slavonic  tribes  whose  distinctive 
historical  character  is  that  they  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  Eastern  Christendom  in  which  Poland 
stood  to  Western.  Disciples  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
they  were  never  vassals  of  the  Eastern  Empire.     The 


1  The  Poles  claim  Boleelaf  the  First  as  the  first  king.  But 
Lambert  (1067),  who  strongly  insists  on  the  tributaiy  oonddtion  of 
Poland,  makes  Boleslaf  the  Second  the  first  king.  'Lbl  any  caae  tlis 
royal  dignity  was  forfeited  after  the  death  of  BoleBlaf  the  ftj^^flfHJ, 
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Western  Slaves  were  brouffht  under  Christian  and     chap. 

XI. 

under   Teutonic  influences  by   the  same   process,  a  :^^^. — ' 
process  which  implied  submission,  or  attempted  sub-  J[jJ^"** 
mission,   to   the  Western  Empire  or  to  some  of  its  «»*t«™"<i 


western 


princes.  The  Eastern  Slaves  were  also  brought  under  ®^*^**' 
both  Christian  and  Teutonic  influences,  but  in  wholly 
different  shapes.  The  Teutonic  influence  came  first. 
It  did  not  take  the  form  of  submission  to  any  exist- 
ing Teutonic  power ;  it  was  the  creation  of  a  new 
Slavonic  power  under  Teutonic  rulers.     Christianity  Roasu 

.       .  ,     "1    created  by 

did  not  come  till  those  Teutonic  influences  had  died  «»»« 8e«"- 

dinavian 

away,  except  in  their  results,  and,  coming  from  the  •ettiement 
Eastern  centre  of  Christendom,  it  had  the  effect  of 
keeping  its  disciples  aloof  from  both  the  Christian 
and  the  Teutonic  influences  of  the  West.  A  group  of 
Slavonic  tribes,  without  losing  their  Slavonic  charac- 
ter, grew  up  to  national  unity,  and  took  a  national 
name  from  Scandinavian  settlers  and  rulers,  the  Wa-  The  name 
rangians  or  Russians  of  the  Swedish  peninsula.^ 

The  Russian  power  began  by  the  Scandinavian  origin  of 
leaders  obtaining,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  cen-  862.  ** 
tury,  the  dominion  of  the  most  northern  members  of  First 

seat  at 

the  Slavonic  race,  the  Slaves  of  Novgorod  on  the  Novgorod. 

Ilmen.     Thence  they  pushed  their  dominion  south-  Rowian 

wards.     East  and  north-east  of  the  Lechs  and  Chro-  Ext^nrof 

batians   lay  a   crowd   of  Slavonic  tribes  stretching  ^avontc™ 

beyond  the  Dnieper  as  far  as  the  upper  course  of  the  ^*°^' 

^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  RussiAn  name  strictly  belongs 
to  the  Scandinavian  rulers,  and  not  to  the  Slavonic  people.  See 
Schafarik,  i.  65 ;  Historical  Essays,  lii.  386.  The  case  is  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Franks.  Whether  the  name  Ru8 
is  a  real  Scandinavian  name  or  only  a  name  applied  to  the  Swedes 
by  the  Fins,  in  either  case  it  was  as  the  name  of  a  Scandinavian 
people  that  it  was  first  hoard  in  the  Slavonic  lands. 

VOL.   I.  K  K 
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Union  of 
the  eastern 
Slaves. 
862-912. 


Advance 
against 
Chazars 
and  Fins. 


Second 
centre  at 
Kief. 

The  rulers 
of  Kus8ia 
become 
Slavonic. 
957-972. 


Russian 

enterprise. 

EujLine. 


Conquests 
on  the 
Caspian. 


Oka.  Cut  off  from  the  Baltic  by  the  Fins  and  Letts, 
they  were  cut  off  from  the  Euxine  by  various  Turanian 
races  in  turn,  first  Magyars,  then  Patzinaks.  To  the 
south-east,  from  the  Dnieper  to  the  Caspian,  lay  the 
Chazar  dominion,  to  which  the  Slaves  east  of  Dnieper 
were  tributary.  To  the  north-east  lay  a  crowd  of 
Finnish  tribes,  among  which  is  only  one  Finnish  pK)wer 
of  historic  name,  the  kingdom  of  Great  or  White  Bid- 
gana  on  the  Volga.  Within  this  region,  in  the  space 
of  fifty  years,  the  various  Slavonic  tribes  joined  in 
different  degrees  of  unity  to  form  the  new  power, 
called  Russian  from  its  Scandinavian  leaders.  The 
tribes  who  were  tributary  to  the  Chazars  were  set 
free,  and  the  Russian  power  was  spread  over  a  certain 
Finnish  area  on  the  Upper  Volga  and  its  tributaries, 
nearly  as  far  north  as  Lake  Bielo.  The  centres  of  the 
new  power  were,  first  Novgorod^  and  then  Kief  on  the 
Dnieper. 

How  early  the  Scandinavian  rulers  of  the  new 
Slavonic  power  became  themselves  practically  Slavonic 
is  shown  by  the  name  of  the  prince  Sviatoslaf,  of 
whom  we  have  already  heard  in  the  Danubian  Bul- 
garia. Already  had  Russian  enterprise  taken  the 
direction  which  it  took  in  far  later  days.  It  was 
needful  for  the  developement  of  the  new  Russian 
nation  that  it  should  have  free  access  to  the  Euxine. 
From  this  they  were  cut  off  by  a  strange  fate  for  nine 
hundred  years.  But  from  the  very  beginning  more 
than  one  attempt  was  made  on  Constantinople,  though 
the  Tzargrady  the  Imperial  city,  could  be  reached 
only  by  sailing  down  the  Dnieper  through  an  enemy's 
country.  Sviatoslaf  also  appears  as  a  conqueror  in 
the  lands   by  the   Caucasus   and   the   Caspian,  and 
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Vladimir,  the  first  Christian  prince,  won  his  way  to     chap. 
baptism  by  an  attack  on  the  Imperial  city  of  Cherson.  ^^j;^,;;^-' 

The  oldest  Eussia  was  thus,  like  the  oldest  Poland,  ^^^^ 
emphatically  an  inland  state ;  but  Russia  was  far  more  iRoution 

....  **^  Russia, 

isolated  than  Poland.  Its  ecclesiastical  position  kept 
it  from  sharing  the  history  of  the  Western  Slaves. 
Its  geographical  position  kept  it  from  sharing  the 
history  of  the  Servians  and  Bulgarians.     And  it  must  RiM»i«n 

^  ^  lands  west 

not  be  forgotten  that  the  oldest  Russia  was  formed  ^^  i>m«p«. 
mainly  of  lands  which  afterwards  passed  under  the 
rule  of  Poland  and  Lithuania.  Little  Eussia^  Black 
7?w567*a,  White  Russia^  Red  Russia^  all  came  under 
foreign  rule.  The  Dnieper,  from  which  Russia  was 
afterwards  cut  off,  was  the  great  central  river  of  the 
elder  Russia ;  of  the  Don  and  the  Volga  she  held 
only  the  upper  course.  The  northern  frontier  barely 
passed  the  great  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  itself.  It  seems  not  to  have  reached 
what  was  to  be  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  but  some  of  tlie 
Russian  princes  held  a  certain  supremacy  over  the 
Finnish  and  Lettish  tribes  of  that  region. 

In  the  course  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Russian  Rnwan 

principall- 

state,  like  that  of  Poland,  was  divided  among  princes  \^^ 
of  the  reigning  family,  acknowledging  the  superiority 
of  the  great  prince  of  Kief.     In  the  next  century  the  Supremacy 
chief  power  passed  from  Kief  to  the  northern  Vladimir  »fthe 
on  the  Kiasma.     Thus  the  former  Finnish  land  of  viadinor, 
Siisdal  on  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Volga  became  ^^^ 
the  cradle  of  the  second  Russian  power.     Navqoivd    ""**^ 
the  Great  meanwhile,  under  elective  princes,  claimed,  JJ^^IJj^^ 
like  its  neighbour  Pskof,  to  rank  among  common-  "»<^P«^»f- 
wealths.  Its  dominion  was  spread  far  over  the  Finnish 
tribes  to  the  north  and  east ;  the  White  sea,  and,  far 

KX2 
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CHAP,     more  precious,  the  Finnish  gulf,  had  now  a  Russian 
^ — -r^ — '  seaboard.    It  was  out  of  Vladimir  and  Novgorod  that 

The  princi-  ^ 

paiiuc*.  the  Russia  of  the  future  was  to  grow.  Meanwhile  a 
crowd  of  principaUties,  Polotsk^  Smolensky  the  Severian 
Novgorod,  Tchemigofy  and  others,  grew  up  on  the 

Common-     Duna  and  Dnieper.     Far  to  the  east  arose  the  com- 

wealth  of  ^ 

yutka.       monwealth  of  Viatka,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland 

111  4. 

Hau«  or     and  Hungary  lay  the  principality  of  Halicz  or  Galicia^ 

GalicijL 

ii»6.         which  afterwards  grew  for  a  while  into  a  powerful 

kingdom. 
The  Meanwhile  in  the  lands  on  the  Euxine  the  old 

Cumanft. 

1114.  enemies,  Patzinaks  and  Chazars,  gave  way  to  the 
Cumans}  known  in  Russian  history  as  Polavtzt  and 
Parthi,  They  spread  themselves  from  the  Ural  river 
to  the  borders  of  Servia  and  Danubian  Bulgaria,  cut- 
ting off  Russia  from  the  Caspian.  In  the  next  century 
1228.  Russians  and  Cumans — momentary  aUies — fell  before 
Mongol       the  advance  of  the  Mongols,  commonly  known  in 

invasion. 

European  history  as  Tartars,  Known  only  as  ravagers 

in  the  lands  more  to  the  west,  over  Russia  they  be- 

Ramia        couie  ovcrlords  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.     All 

tributary'  ^  ■'  / 

M  ****  li      ^^^^^  escaped  absorption  by  the  Lithuanian  became 

tributary  to  the  Mongol.     Still  the  relation  was  only 

a  tributary  one ;  Russia  was  never  incorporated  in 

1240.         the  Mongol  dominion,  as  Servia  and  Bulgaria  were 

Rua^a        incorporated  in  the  Ottoman  dominion.      But  Kief 

rcprc  j^n  ted 

i)>- Novgo-  was  overthrown  ;  \ladimir  became  dependent ;  Nov- 
gorod remained  the  true  representative  of  free  Russia 
in  the  Baltic  lands. 


But  besides  the  Slaves  of  Poland  and  Russia,  our 
survey  takes  in  also  the  ancient  races  by  which  both 

^  See  above,  pp.  377,  452. 
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Poland  and  Eussia  were  so  largely  cut  off  from  the     chap. 


XI. 


Baltic.     Down  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  ;i, 

•^  •    The  earlier 

notwithstanding   occasional   Polish    or   Scandinavian  r?**?,**?. 

^  the  Baltic 

occupations,  those  races  still  kept  their  hold  of  the 
whole  Baltic  north-eastwards  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Vistula.     The  non- Aryan  Fins,  besides  their  seats  to  Fins  in 
the  north,  still  kept  the  coast  of  Esthland  and  Livland.  and 

,  ,         ,  Esthland. 

in  Latin  shape  Esthonia  and  Livonia^  from  the  Finnish 
gulf  to  the  Duna  and  slightly  beyond,  taking  in  a 
small   strip  of  the  opposite  peninsula.     The   inland  TheLettic 

nations. 

part  of  the  later  Livland  was  held  by  the  Letts^  the 
most  northern  branch  of  the  ancient  Aryan  settlers 
in  this  region.     Of  this  family  were  the  tribes  of  Cur-  curiand. 
land  in  their  own  peninsula,  of  Samigola  or  Semi- 
gallia^  the  Samaites  of  Samogitia  to  the  south,  the  samogitia. 
proper  Lithuanians  south  of  them,  the  Jatwages^  Jat-  Lithuania. 
vingi — in  many  spellings — forming  a  Lithuanian  wedge 
between  the  Slavonic  lands  of  Mazovia  and  Black 
Eussia.     The  Lithuanians,  strictly  so  called,  reached 
the  coast  just  north  of  the  Niemen ;  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Niemen  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  the  coast 
was  held  by  the  Prussians.     Of  these  nations,  Aryan  Pruswa. 
and   non-Aryan,   the   Lithuanians    alone   founded  a 
national  dominion  in  historic  times.     The  history  of 
the  rest  is  simply  the  history  of  their  bondage,  some- 
times of  their  uprooting. 

Taking  a  general  survey  of  the  lands  round  the  ^^^^y}^, 

me  iweiiciL' 

Baltic  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  c«»tury. 
see  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  the  first  fully 
formed  states  in  these  regions,  all  living  and  vigorous 
powers,  but  with  fluctuating  boundaries.  Their  western 
colonies  are  still  Scandinavian.   East  and  south  of  the 
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CHAP. 
XI. 


Teutonic 
advanct!, 
German 
and  S<*andi- 
navian. 


Baltic  they  have  not  got  beyond  isolated  and  tem- 
porary enterprises.  The  Slavonic  nations  on  the  middle 
Elbe  have  fallen  under  German  dominion ;  to  the 
south,  Bohemia  and  its  dependencies  keep  their  Sla- 
vonic nationality  under  German  supremacy.  Poland, 
often  divided  and  no  longer  conquering,  still  keeps 
its  frontier,  and  its  position  as  the  one  independent 
Slavonic  power  belonging  to  the  Western  Church. 
Russia,  the  great  Eastern  Slavonic  power,  has  risen 
to  unity  and  greatness  under  Scandinavian  masters, 
and  has  again  broken  up  into  states  connected  only 
by  a  feeble  tie.  The  submission  of  Russia  to  bar- 
barian invaders  comes  later  than  our  immediate  sur- 
vey ;  but  the  weakening  of  the  Russian  power  both 
by  division  and  by  submission  is  an  essential  element 
in  the  state  of  things  which  now  begins.  This  is  the 
spread  in  different  ways  of  Teutonic  dominion,  German 
and  Scandinavian,  over  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts 
of  the  Baltic,  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  Slaves, 
still  more  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  primitive 
nations,  Aryan  and  non-Aryan. 


Time  of 

Teutonic 

conquest. 


German 
influence 
stronger 
than 
Scandi- 
navian. 


§  3.  The  German  Dominion  on  the  Baltic. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  no  Teutonic 
power,  German  or  Scandinavian,  had  any  lasting  hold 
on  any  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic  or  its 
gulfs,  nor  had  any  such  power  made  any  great 
advances  on  the  southern  coast.  Early  in  the  four- 
teenth century  the  whole  of  these  coasts  had  been 
brought  into  different  degrees  of  submission  to  several 
Teutonic  powers,  German  and  Scandinavian.  Of  the 
two  influences  the  German  has  been  the  more  abidinc^. 
Scandinavian  dominion  has  now  wholly  passed  away 
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from  these  coasts,  and  it  is  only  in  the  lands  north  of    chap. 

XI. 

the  Finnish  gulf  that  it  can  be  said  to  have  ever  been  :r 


Extent  of 

really  lasting.     But  German  influence  has  destroyed,  ^™»n 

J  c>  J       '   dominion. 

assimilated,  or  brought  to  submission,  the  whole  of 
the  earlier  inhabitants,  from  Wagria  to  Esthland.  In 
our  own  day  the  whole  coast,  from  the  isle  of  EUgen 
to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  is  in  the  posses-  German 

,  influence 

sion  of  two  powers,  one  German,  one  Slavomc.  But  abiding. 
German  influence  abides  beyond  the  bounds  of  German 
rule.  Not  only  have  Pomerania  and  Prussia  become 
German  in  every  sense,  but  Curland,  Li  viand,  and 
Esthland,  under  the  dominion  of  Eussia,  are  still 
spoken  of  as  German  provinces. 

This  great  change  was  brought  about  by  a  sin- 
gular union  of  mercantile,  missionary,  and  military 
enterprise.     The  beginning  came  from  Scandinavia,  Beginning 
when  the  Swedish  King  Saint  Eric  undertook  the  conquest  in 

.  ,  .11  Finland. 

conquest  and  conversion  of  the  proper  Finland,  east  "^s. 

of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.     Here,  in  the  space  of  about 

a  century,  a  great  province  was  added  to  the  Swedish 

kingdom,  a  province  whose  eastern  boundary  greatly 

shifted,  but  the  greater  part  of  which  remained  Swedish 

dowTi  to  the  present  century.     To  the  south  of  the 

Gulf  of  Finland  the  changes  of  possession  have  been 

endless.     The  settled  dominion  of  Sweden  in  those 

lands  comes  later  ;  Danish  occupation,  though  longer, 

was  only  temporary.     Soon  after  the  beginning  of  German 

Swedish   conquest  in   Finland   began   the  work  of  »« tiviand 

German  mercantile   enterprise,  followed  fifty  years 

later  by  German  conquest  and  conversion,  in  Livland 

and  the  neighbouring  lands.  This  hindered  the  growth 

of  any  native  power  on  those  coasts.    Even  Lithuania  its  effect  on 

■^  ^  Lithuania 

in  the  days  of  its  greatness  was  cut  off*  from  the  sea.  "^  k»««* 
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The  ScMi- 

dinavian 

kingaoms. 


Polish 
piint  and 
losses. 

The 
Hansa, 


Whatever  tendencies  towards  Eussian  supremacy  had 
arisen  in  those  pai'ts  were  hindered  fix)m  growing 
into  Eussian  dominion.  The  Knights  of  the  Sword 
in  Livland  were  followed  by  the  Teutonic  Knights  in 
Prussia,  and  the  two  orders  became  one.  Further 
west,  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century  saw  a  great,  but  mostly 
short-Uved,  extension  of  Danish  power  over  both 
German  and  Slavonic  lands.  While  the  coasts  are 
thus  changing  hands,  the  relations  of  the  Scandina- 
vian kingdoms  to  one  another  are  ever  shifting. 
Poland  is  ever  losing  territory  to  the  west,  and,  still 
more  after  the  beginning  of  its  connexion  with  Lithua- 
nia, ever  gaining  it  to  the  east.  And,  alongside  of 
princes  and  sovereign  orders,  this  time  is  marked 
by  the  appearance  of  the  first  germs  of  the  great 
German  commercial  league,  which,  without  becoming 
a  strictly  territorial  power,  exercised  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  the  disposal  of  power  among  all  its  neigh- 
bours. 


Scania 

Swedish. 

iao2-1360. 


Union  of 

Calmar. 

1897. 


Sweden 
separated, 
Denmark 
an(\  Nor- 
way united* 
1520. 


In  Scandinavia  itself  the  chief  strictly  geographical 
change  was  a  temporary  transfer  to  Sweden  in  the 
fourteenth  century  of  the  Danish  lands  within  the 
northern  peninsula.  At  the  end  of  that  century  came 
the  union  of  Calmar,  the  principle  of  which  was  that 
the  three  kingdoms,  remaining  separate  states,  should 
be  joined  under  a  common  sovereign.  But  this  union 
was  never  firmly  estabUshed,  and  the  arrangements  of 
the  three  crowns  were  shifting  throughout  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  a  lasting  state  of  things  came  only  with  the 
final  breach  of  the  imion  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
From  that  time,  Sweden,  under  the  house  of  Vasa, 
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forms  one  power  ;  Denmark  and  Norway,  under  the     chap. 
house  of  Oldenburg,  form  another.  ,  ^ — * — 

With  regard  to  the  more  distant  relations  of  the  l<»«  ©^ 

'-^  ...  oceanic 

three  kingdoms,  this  period  is  marked  by  the  gradual  colonies. 

withdrawal  of  Scandinavian  power  from  the  oceanic 

lands.  The  union  of  Iceland  and  Greenland  with  Nor-  Iceland  and 

Greenland 

way  was  the  union  of  one  Scandinavian  land  with  s^>*«<^  ^ 

^  Aorway. 

another.  But  Greenland,  the  most  distant  Scandina-  i2<Ji-i262. 
vian  land,  vanishes  from  history  about  the  time  of 
the  Calmar  union.  The  Scandinavian  settlements  in 
and  about  the  British  Islands  all  passed  away.  The 
Ostmen  of  Ireland  were  lost  in  the  mass  of  the  Teu-  irei«nd. 
tonic  settlers  who  passed  from  England  into  Ireland. 
The  Western  Isles  were  sold  to  Scotland  ;  Man  passed  The 

^  Western 

under  Scottish  and  English  supremacy.     Orkney  and  Jj|^- 

Shetland  were  pledged  to  the  Scottish  crown ;   and,  ^2^- 

though  never  formally  ceded,  they  have  become  in-  pledged, 
corporated  with  the  British  kingdom. 

East  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  Swedish  rule  advanced.  Swedish 

aflvance  in 

Attempts  at  conquest  both  in  Bussia  and  in  Esthland  Finland. 

fiiiled,  but  Finland  and  Carelia  were  fully  subdued, 

and  the   Swedish   power  reached  to  Lake  Ladoga.  1248-1293. 

Denmark  made  a  more  lasting,  but  still  short-Uved,  Esthiand 

settlement  in  Esthland.     The  growth  of  Denmark  at  i238-i846. 

the  other  end  of  the  Baltic  lands  began  earher  and 

was  checked  sooner.     But  at  the  beffinning  of  the  Short-iwed 

<?  o  flreatness  of 

thirteenth  century  things  looked  as  if  Denmark  was  ^^mark. 
about  to  become  the  chief  power  on  all  the  Baltic 
coasts. 

South  of  the  boundary  stream  of  the  Eider  the 
lands  which  make  up  the  modern  Holstein  formed  Hoittein. 
three  settlements,  two  Teutonic  and  one  Slavonic.  To 
the  west  lay  the  free  Frisian  land  of  Ditmarschen.   In  SwMhen. 
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CHAP,     the  middle  were  the  lands  of  the  Saxons  beyond  the 
^- — -^ — '  Elbe — the  Uoltscetan — ^with  Stormam  immediately  on 

Holstein.  ^  "^ 

the  Elbe.     On  the  Baltic  side  lay  the  Slavonic  land  of 
Wagria.       Wagria,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sclavinia^  a  king- 
dom stretching  from  the  haven  of  Kiel  to  the  islands 
DtniJih       at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder.     In  these  lands  besran  the 

conquest  of  ^ 

?f^^VVS»    eastern  advance  of  Denmark  in  the  latter  half  of  the 

1100—1189. 

twelfth  century.  All  Sclavinia  was  won,  with  at  least 
a  supremacy  over  the  Pomeranian  land  as  far  as  the 
Eiddow.  Thus  far  the  Danish  conquests,  won  mainly 
over  Slaves,  continue  the  chain  of  occasional  Scandi- 
navian occupation  on  those  coasts,  from  the  tenth 
century  to  the  nineteenth.  In  another  point  of  view, 
the  Christian  advance,  the  overthrow  of  the  chief 
centre  of  Slavonic  heathendom  in  EUgen,  carries  on 
Danish       the  work  of  the  Saxon  Dukes.     But  in  the  first  years 

advance  in  -nv      •  i  •  #• 

Germany,  of  the  ncxt  ccutury  began  a  Damsh  occupation  of 
German  ground.  Holstein,  and  Lubeck  itself,  were 
won ;  a  claim  was  set  up  to  the  free  land  of  Ditmar- 
schen ;  and  all  these  conquests  were  confirmed  by 

1214.  an   Imperial   grant. ^      The  Danish   kings   took   the 

title  of  Kings  of  the  Slaves j  afterwards  of  the  Vandals 
or   Wends.     But  this  dominion  was  soon  broken  up 

Fall  of  the    by  the  captivity  of  the  Danish  king  Waldemar.     The 

power.        Eider  became  ao^ain  the  boundary.     Of  her  Slavonic 

1228-1227.  .     .  ^  -^  . 

Denmark     doniiuion  Denmark  kept  only  an  outlpng  fragment, 
R^L,        the  isle  of  Eligen  and  the  neighbouring  coast.     This 

till  ceded 

I48g|  *  This  document,  granted  at  Metz  in  1214,  will  be  found  in 

Br61iolles'  Historia  Diploniatica  Friderici  Secundi,  i.  347.  It  reads 
like  a  complete  surrender  of  all  Imperial  rights  in  both  the  Grerman 
and  the  Slavonic  conquests  of  Waldemar.  But  it  may  be  that  it 
seems  to  have  that  meaning  only  because  the  retreating  of  Terminos 
was  deemed  inconceivable. 
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remained  Danish  for  a  hundred  years  longer,  nominally     chap. 
for  a  hundred  years  longer  still.  ^ — *- — - 

The  next  changes  tended  to  draw  the  lands  imme- 
diately on  each  side  of  the  Eider  into  close  connexion 
with  one  another.     The  southern  part  of  the  Danish 
peninsula,  from  the  Eider  to  the  Aa,  became  a  dis- 
tinct fief  of  the  Danish  crown,  held  by  a  Danish 
prince  under  the  name  of  the  duchy  of  South-Jutland  ^^^y  ^^ 
— Jutia  or  Sunder-Jutia.     In  the  next  century  this  ^232!°*^* 
duchy  and  tlie  county  of  Holstein  are  found  in  the  Umted 
hands  of  the  same  prince,  and  it  is  held  that  his  f^^l^^^ 
grant  of  the  Danish  duchy  contained  a  promise  that 
it  should  never  be  united  with  the  Danish  cro^Ti. 
Henceforth  South-Jutland  begins  to  be  spoken  of  as 
the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  But  of  the  lands  held  together,  Jac^iy  jf 

Sleswick  remained  a  fief  of  Denmark,  while  Holstein  Fluctua- 
tions of 

remained  a  fief  of  the  Empire.  The  duchy  was  several  si^wick 
times  united  to  the  crown  and  again  granted  out.   At  Hoistem. 
one  moment  of  union  the  Roman  King  Sigismund  ex-  1424. 
pressly  confirmed  the  union,  and  acknowledged  Sles- 
wick as  a  Danish  land.     At  the  next  grant  of  tlie  i448. 
duchy,  its  perpetual  separation  from  the  crown  is 
alleged  to  have  been  again  confirmed  by  Christian 
the  First.     Yet  Christian  himself,  already  king  of  the  i^eo. 
three  kingdoms,  was  afterwards  elected  Duke  of  Sles- 
wick and  Count  of  Holstein.  The  election  was  accom- 
panied by  a  declaration  that  the  two  principaUties, 
though  the  one  was  held  of  the  Empire  and  the  other 
of  the  Danish  crown,  should  never  be  separated.     In  Duchy  of 

^  ,        Holstein. 

the  same  reign  an  Imperial  grant  raised  the  counties  1*74. 
of  Holstein  and  Stormarn  with  the  land  of  Ditmarschen 
to  the  rank  of  a  duchy.     But  the  dominions  of  its 
duke  were  not  a  continuous  territory  stretching  from 
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sea  to  sea.  To  the  west,  Ditmarschen — notwitlistand- 
ing  a  renewed  Imperial  grant — remained  fi^e  ;  to  the 
in  Dit-  east,  some  districts  of  the  old  Waffria  formed  the 
of  LttKik  bishopric  of  Liibeck.  But  now  for  the  first  time  the 
Denmtrk,    same  prince  reigned   in  the  threefold   character  of 

Slwwick.  ^  ° 

and  Hoi-     King  of  Denmark,  Duke  of  the  Danish  fief  of  Sles- 

stem  under  ^ 

ciirirtian.  ^vick,  and  Duke  of  the  Imperial  fief  of  Holstein.  End- 
less shiftings,  divisions,  and  reunions  of  various  parts 
of  the  two  duchies  followed.  In  the  partitions  between 

Royal  and    the  roval  and  ducal  lines  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg, 

ducal  ,  . 

linea.^  the  scveral  portions  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  of 
the  Dukes  of  Gottorp  paid  no  regard  to  the  boundary 
of  the  Eider,  but  each  was  made  up  of  detached  parts 

Conquest     of  both  duchics.     Meanwhile  the  freedom  of  Ditmar- 

ofDit- 

ni«r|-chcn.    schcu  camc  to  an  end,  and  the  old  Frisian  land  became 

loo9.  ' 

part  of  the  royal  share  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein. 
Acquisition  And,  as  wc  began  our  story  of  Danish  advance  with 
and  oesei.    the  Settlement  in  Esthland,  we  have  to  end  it  for  the 

present  with  the  acquisition  of  the  islands  of  Dago 

and  Oesel  off  the  same  coasts. 

Effect  of  After  the  loss  of  EUgen,  Denmark  had  little  to  do 

the  Danish         .  i       i        r»i  •      i        i 

advance  on  With  the  Slavomc  lauds,  except  so  far  as  the  posses- 

tne  olA- 

vonic  lands,  siou  of  Holstciu  Carried  with  it  the  possession  of  the 
old  Slavonic  land  of  Wagria.  Still  the  advance  of 
Denmark  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  had  a 
lasting  effect  on  the  Slavonic  lands  by  altogether 
shaking  the  Polish  dominion  on  the  Baltic.  But  it 
shook  it  to  the  advantage,  not  of  Scandinavia,  but 
of  Germany.  Between  the  twelfth  century  and  the 
fourteenth  Poland   lost   all  its   western  dominions. 

Pomerania   Pomove^  Pommem^  Pomerania^  the  seaboard  of  the 

falls  away 

pT  d       Lechish  Slaves,  is  strictly  the  land  between  the  mouth 
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of  the  Vistula  and  the  mouth  of  the  Oder ;  but  the     chap. 

XL 

name  had  already  spread  further  to  the  west.    After  ^ — -^^ — - 
the  fall  of  the  Danish  power  on  this  coast,  Pomerania 
west  of  the  Kiddow  altogether  fell  away  from  Poland. 
As  the  duchy  of  Slavia^  it  became,  Hke  Mecklenburg,  Duchy  of 
a   land   of  the  Empire,  though   ruled   by  Slavonic 
princes.    But  the  eastern  part  of  Pomerania,  Cassubia  1298-18O6, 
and  the  mark  of  Gdansk  or  Danzig^  remained  under  weatern 
PoHsh  superiority  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  by  Poiiid. 
century.     Then  the  greater  part  fell  away,  partly  for 
ever,  to  the  Pomeranian  duchy  of  Wolgast^  partly, 
for  a  season  only,  to  the  Teutonic  Knights.     To  the  1220-1200. 
south  Bamim  and  Custrin  passed,  after  some  shift- 
iness, to  the  mark  of  Brandenburg.     Further  to  the  siiesia. 

^  .        .  ,    ,  .  1289-1827. 

south,  Silesia,  divided  among  princes  of  the  house  of 
Piast,  gradually  fell  under  Bohemian  supremacy. 
Thus  the  whole  western  part  of  the  Polish  kingdom 
passed  into  the  hands  of  princes  of  the  Empire,  and 
was  included  within  the  bounds  of  the  German 
realm. 

* 

The  fate  of  Silesia  brings  us  again  to  the  history 
of  the  inland  Slavonic  land  of  the  Czechs.  Bohemia 
went  on,  as  duchy  and  kingdom,^  ruled  by  native 
princes  as  vassals  of  the  Empire.  Moravia  was  a  fief 
of  Bohemia.  In  the  end  Bohemia  passed  to  German 
kings,  but  not  till  it  had  become  again  the  centre  of 
a  dominion  which  recalls  the  fleeting  powers  of  Samo 
and  Sviatopluk.  Ottocar  the  Second  united  the  long-  Bohemu 
severed  branches  of  the  Slavonic  race  by  annexing  o"?,^r. 

1269-1278. 

'  Yratislafy  who  reigned  from  1061  to  109  2,  is  called  the  6rst 
king  of  Bohemia,  but  his  royal  dignity  was  only  personal.  The 
succession  of  kings  begins  only  with  Ottocar  the  First,  who  reigned 
from  1197  to  1230. 
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XI. 
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German 

dominiozL 


Laxem> 
bur^  kin^s 
of  Bohemia. 
1308. 


Silesia, 
1355. 


Lusada. 
1320-1370. 

Branden- 

bun?. 

1373-1417^ 


1353. 


Conquests 
of  Matthias 
Corvinuft, 
1478-1490. 


Bohemia 

and 

Austria. 

Its  losses. 

1635. 
1740. 


the  German  lands  which  lay  between  them.  Lord 
of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  and 
Carniola,  the  Czech  king  reigned  on  the  upper  Oder 
and  the  middle  Danube  as  far  as  the  Hadriatic.  The 
same  lands  were  in  after  times  to  be  again  united, 
but  from  the  opposite  side. 

The  successors  of  Ottocar  reigned  only  over  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia.  Early  in  the  next  century  the 
Bohemian  crown  passed  to  the  house  of  Luxemburg. 
Under  them  Bohemia  became  a  powerful  state,  but  a 
state  becoming  more  and  more  German,  less  and  less 
Slavonic.  The  gradual  extension  of  Bohemian  supe- 
riority over  Silesia  led  to  its  formal  incorporation. 
In  the  same  century  Ltisatia,  High  and  Low,  was 
won  from  Brandenburg.  The  mark  of  Brandenburg 
itself  became  for  a  wliile  a  Bohemian  possession, 
before  it  passed  to  the  burggraves  of  NUrnbei^.  The 
Bohemian  possession  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  lies  out 
of  our  Slavonic  range.  Among  the  revolutions  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  we  find  the  Bohemian  crown  at  one 
time  held  conjointly  with  that  of  Hungary,  at  another 
time  held  by  a  Pohsh  prince.  Later  in  the  century  the 
victories  of  Matthias  Corvinus  took  away  Moravia, 
Silesia,  and  Lusatia,  from  the  Bohemian  crown.  But 
it  was  the  fourfold  dominion  of  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Silesia,  and  Lusatia,  which  finally  passed  to  the  House 
of  Austria,  to  be  shorn  of  its  northern  and  eastern 
lands  to  the  profit,  first  of  Saxony,  and  then  of  Bran- 
denburg or  Prussia. 


Thus  far  the  Teutonic  advance,  both  on  the  actual 
Baltic  coast  and  on  the  inland  Slavonic  region,  had 
been  made  to  the  profit,  partly  of  the  Scandinavian 
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kingdoms,  partly  of  the  princes  of  the  Empire.     But     chap. 
there  were  two  other   forms  of  Teutonic  influence  ,^; — r^— ' 

German 

and  dominion,  which  fell  to  the  share,  not  of  princes,  ^J^'*" 
but  of  corporate  bodies,  mercantile  and  miUtary  or 
rehgious.   The  Hanseatic  League  was  a  power  indeed  xheHanda. 
in  these  regions,  but  it  hardly  has  a  place  on  the 
map.     Even  before  the  second  foundation  of  Lubeck  Second 

^  ^  foundation 

by  Henry  the  Lion,  German  mercantile  settlements  ?C^*^^^^ 
had  begun  at  Novgorod,  in  Gotland,  and  in  London. 
Gradually,  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  the  League  into  which  the  union  of  Extent  of 

the  League. 

the  merchant  towns  of  Germany  grew  spread  itself 
over  the  Baltic,  the  Westfalian,  and  the  Netherlandish 
lands.  A  specially  close  tie  bound  together  the  five 
Wendish  towns,  Lubeck^  Rostock,  Wismar,  Stralsund, 
and  Greifswald.     But  the  union  of  a  town  vdth  the  Nature  of 

.1         /M  .  the  union. 

Hansa  did  not  necessarily  anect  its  poUtical  position. 
It  might,  at  least  in  the  later  stages  of  the  League, 
be  a  free  city  of  the  Empire,  a  town  subject  to  some 
prince  of  the  Empire,  or  a  town  subject  to  a  prince 
beyond  its  bounds.  Not  only  the  Pomeranian  and 
Prussian  cities  under  the  rule  of  the  Knights,  but 
Kevel  in  Esthland  imder  Danish  rule,  formed  part  of 
the  League.     The  League  waged  wars,  made  peace,  The  HanM 

,  ,        ,  not  a 

overthrew  and  set  up  kings,  as  suited  its  interests ;  territorial 

,  power. 

but  territorial  dominion,  strictly  so  called,  was  not 
its  object.  Still  in  some  cases  privileges  grew  into 
something  Hke  dominion ;  in  others  miUtary  occupa- 
tion might  pass  for  temporary  dominion.  Thus  in 
the   isle  of  Gotland  the   Hansa  had  an  ascendency  TheHansa 

■^     in  Gotland 

which  was  overthrown  by  the  conquest  of  the  island  *^ 
by  the  Danish  king  Waldemar,  a  conquest  avenged  laei. 
by  a  temporary  Hanseatic  occupation  of  Scania.     In  isea-isw. 
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CHAP,     fact  the  nature  of  the  League,  the  relations  of  the 


^ — '  '  cities  to  one  another,  geographical  as  well  as  political, 
hindered  the  Hansa  from  ever  becoming  a  territorial 
power  like  Switzerland  and  the  United  Provinces.  In 
the  history  of  tlie  Baltic  lands  it  takes  for  some  ages 
a  position  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  kingdom.  But 
it  is  only  casually  and  occasionally  that  its  triumphs 
can  be  marked  on  the  map. 

The  other  great  German  corporation  was  not 
The  Sword-  commercial,  but  miUtary  and  religious.  The  con- 
andthe       Quests  of  the  Order  of  Christ  and  of  the  Order  of 

Teatoaic         ^   ^  o  t 

Order.  Saiut  Mary — better  known  as  the  Sword-brothers  and 
the  Teutonic  Order — ^were  essentially  territorial.  These 
orders  became  masters  of  a  great  part  of  the  Baltic 
coast,  and  wherever  they  spread  their  dominion, 
Christianity  and  German  national  Ufe  were,  by  what- 

Their         ever  means,  established.     As  both  the  chiefs  of  the 

connexion       ^,  ___..  ,  ._  , 

with  the      Order  and  the  Ldvoman  prelates  ranked  as  pnnces  of 

Empire.  .  ^  ^ 

the  Empire,  the  conquests  of  the  Knights  were  in 
some  sort  an  extension  of  the  bounds  of  the  Empire. 
Yet  we  can  hardly  look  on  Livonia  and  Prussia  as 
coming  geographically  within  the  Empire  in  the  same 
Effects  of     sense  as  Pomerania  and  Silesia.     But  whether  strictly 

their  rule.  ,  , 

an  extension  of  the  Western  Empire  or  not,  the  con- 
quests of  the  Knights  were  an  extension  of  the  West- 
ern Church,  the  Western  world,  and  the  German 
nation,  as  against  both  heathendom  and  Eastern 
Christianity,  as  against  all  the  other  Baltic  nation- 
alities, non-Aryan  and  Aryan. 
The  Sword-  The  first  settlement  began  in  Livland,  In  the 
in  uvumd.  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  the  Knights  of 
the  Oi'der  of  Christ  were  called  in  as  temporal  helpers 
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by  Bishop  Albert  of  Riga,  and  they  gradually  won  the     chap. 


dominion  of  the  lands  on  the  gulf  called  from  his  city.  ' — • — ' 
For  a  while  they  had  a  partner  in  the  Danish  crown,  ?^e??"^ 
which  held  part  of  Esthland.     But  the  rest  of  Esth-  ^*^ 
land,  Livland  in  the  narrower  sense,  Curland,  Semi- 
gola,  the  special  Lettish  land,  and  the  Russian  terri-  e***"* 
tory  on  the  Duna,  made  up  this  Livonian  dominion,  do™"^on. 
which  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  isles  of  Dago  i>igo  and 
and  Oesel  and  by  the  Damsh  portion  of  Esthland.  Esthiand. 
Biga  and  Revel  became  great  commercial  cities,  and 
Riga  became   an  ecclesiastical  metropolis   under  a 
prince-archbishop.      The   natives   were   reduced   to 
bondage,  and  the  Russian  powers  of  Novgorod  and 
Polotsk  were  effectually  kept  away  from  the  gulf. 

The  dominion  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  Mary,  the  ^IJ^^j 
Teutonic  Order,  in  Prussia  and  in  a  small  part  of  pj^ji^* 
Lithuania,  began  a  httle  later  than  that  of  the  Sword-  ^^^• 
brothers  in  Livland.     Invited  by   a   Pohsh   prince, 
Conrad  of  Mazovia,  they  received  from  him  their  first 
PoUsh  possession,  the  palatinate  of  Culm.     Eleven  Union  of 

^  .  .  .  the  Orders. 

years  later  the  Prussian  and  Livonian  orders  were  1237. 
united.     Their  dominion  grew.     Their  acquisition  of  P«rehiwe  of 
Pomerelia^  the  eastern  part  of  the  old  Pomore^  im-  ^^^^• 
mediately  west  of  the  lower  Vistula,  cut  off  Poland  Conqne«t  of 

•^  .  Samogitia. 

from  the  sea.     Later  in  the  century,  Lithuania  was  i884. 
equally  cut  off  by  the  cession  oi  Samoqitia.     The  isle  of  God«na!. 

189^1  •!  08 

of  Gotland  was  held  for  a  while ;  the  New  Mark  oi  The  New 
Brandenburg  was  pledged  by  King  Sigismund.     The  JtedJedto 
whole  coast  from  Narva  on  the  Finnish  gulf  to  the  1402. 
point  where  the  Pomeranian  coast  trends  south-west  Their  coast 

■^  line. 

formed  the  unbroken  seaboard  of  the  Order. 

Of  the  two  seats  of  the  Order  the  northern  one  Loaaes 
proved  the  stronger  and  more  lasting.     Livland  re-  Prnaaian 

VOL.  I.  L  L 
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CHAP,  mained  untouched  long  after  Poland  had  won  back 

XL  .  . 

^   '.'.  "  her  lost  ground  from  the  Prussian  Knights.  The  battle 

LHhMffli^  of  Tannenberg  won  back  Samogitia  for  lithuania,  and 

1410.  again  parted  the  Livonian  and  Prussian  lands  of  the 

Peace  of  Older.  By  the  peace  of  Thorn  its  Prussian  dominion 

1646.  *  was  altogether  cut  short.     Culm  and  Pomerelia^  with 

ceMions  of  the  citics  of  Danziq  and  Thorn,  went  back  to  Poland. 

the  Order  ^^ 

to  PoUnd.  And  a  large  part  of  Prussia  itself,  the  bishopric  of 

vnwaUige  Ermelaud^  a  district  running  deep  into  the  land  still 

Order.  left  to  the  knights,  was  added  to  Poland.     The  rest  of 

Prussia  was  left  to  the  Order  as  a  Pohsh  fief. 


The  thirteenth  century  was  the  special  time  when 

Teutonic  dominion  spread  itself  over  the  Baltic  lands. 

^dvance     It  was  also  the  time  when  heathendom  gave  way  to 

tianity.       Christianity  at  nearly  every  point  of  those  lands  where 

it  still  held  out.     But,  while  the  old  creeds  and  the  old 

races  were  giving  way,  a  single  one  among  them  stood 

Lithuania    forth  for  a  whilc  as  an  independent  and  conquering 

heathen       statc,  thc  last  heathen  power  in  Europe.     While  all 

power.  *  ^ 

their  kinsfolk  and  neighbours  were  passing  under  the 
yoke,  the  Lithuaniafis,  strictly  so  called,  showed  them- 
selves the  mightiest  of  conquerors  in  all  lands  from 
Advance  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine.     From  their  own  land  on 

Lithuania. 


c  1220.       the  Niemen  they  began,  under  their  prince  Mendog, 
to  advance  at  the  expense  of  the  Bussian  lands  to 
Mendog      the  south.     Mcndog  embraced  Christianity,  and  was 
1252.  crowned    King   of   Lithuania,  a  realm   which   now 

stretched  from  the  Duna  beyond  the  Priepetz.  But 
heathendom  again  won  the  upper  hand,  and  the  next 
century  saw  the  great  advance  of  the  Lithuanian 
power,  the  momentary  rule  of  old  Aryan  heathendom 
ahke  over  Christendom  and  over  Islam.  Under  two 
conquering  princes,  Gedymin  and  Olgierd,  further  con- 
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quests  were  made  from  the  surrounding  Bussian  lands,     chap. 
The  Lithuanian  dominion  was  extended  at  the  expense 


Cunquetfta 

of  Novgorod  and  Smolensk;  the  Lithuanian  frontier  ^•™. 
stretched  far  beyond  both  the  Duna  and  the  Dnieper  ;  {^^{giS- 
Kief  was  a  Lithuanian  possession.     The  kingdom  of  isij-iseo. 
GaUcia  lost  Volhynia  and  Podolia^  which  became  a  voihynia 
land  disputed  between  Lithuania  and  Poland.     These  PodoUa. 
last  conquests  carried  the  Lithuanian  frontier  to  the 
Dniester,  and  opened  a  wholly  new  set  of  relations 
among  the  powers  on  the  Euxine.     By  the  conquest  Perekop. 
of  the  Tartar  dominion  of  Perekop^  Lithuania,  cut  off 
from  the  Baltic,  reached  to  the  Euxine. 

Meanwhile  Poland,  from  a  collection  of  duchies  CoiwoUda- 

tioD  of 

under  a  nominal  head,  had  again  grown  into  a  consoh-  ^<>^"<*-.^ 
dated  and  powerful  kingdom.  The  western  frontier  had 
been  cut  short  by  various  German  powers,  and  the  Teu- 
tonic Order  shut  off  the  kingdom  from  the  sea.  Mazovia 
and  Cujavia  remained  separate  duchies ;  but  Great  and 
Little  Poland  remained  firmly  united,  and  were  ready 
to  enlarge  their  borders  to  the  eastward.     Casimir  the  conqnesta 
Great  added  Podlachia^  the  land  of  the  Jatvingi^  and  in  the  Great, 
the  break-up  of  the  Galician  kingdom,  he  incorporated  .Red 
i?^rfi?^^^Wa  as  being  a  former  possession  of  Poland.  But,  1340. 
as  it  had  also  been  a  former  possession  of  Hungary,^  Annexed 
Lewis  the  Great,  the  common  sovereign  of  Hungary  and  ♦^JIZ' 
Poland,  annexed  it  to  his  southern  kingdom. 

The  two  powers  which  had  thus  grown  up  were  Union  of 

^  ^^^'^^  and 

now  to  be  gradually  fused  into  one.     Jagiello,  the  Lithuania, 
heathen  prince  of  Lithuania,  became,  by  conversion  and  isse. 
marriage,  a  Christian  King  of  Poland.     He  enlarged 
the  kingdom  at  the  expense  of  the  duchy,  by  incor- 
porating Podolia  and  Volhynia  with  Poland,  making 

^  See  above,  p.  453. 
L  L  2 
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CHAP.     Poland  as  well  as  Lithuania  the  possessor  of  a  large 
,^— ^ — '  extent  of  Russian  soil.    The  older  Eussian  territory  of 

\  olhyniA  "^ 

piloiia  Poland,  Eed  Russia,  was  won  back  from  Hungary ; 

ptlrnd.**  Moldavia  began  to  transfer  its  fleeting  allegiance  from 

Rewvery  Hungary  to  Poland ;  within  Hungary  itself  part  of  the 

pSg^*  county  of  Zips  was  pledged  to  the  Polish  crown.    The 

Moidiuria.  Polish  duchies  now  began  to  fall  back  to  the  kingdom. 

zip^r^  Cujavia  came  in  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 

Recovcrv  parts  of  Mazovia  in  its  course.   Of  the  relation  of  the 

poiiih  kingdom  to    the  Teutonic   order  we  have  already 

1401.   '  spoken.     Lithuania  meanwhile,  as  part  of  Western 

14G3-1476.  Christendom,    remained,   under  its  separate   grand- 
dukes  of  the  now  royal  house,  the  rival  both  of  Islam 

conqnosts  and  of  Eastcm  Christendom.     Under  Witold  the  ad- 

ofWitrtld.  -n.  .  -.  1 

i3i»2-i43o.  vance   on   Russian  ground  was   greater   than  ever. 

Smolensk  and   all  Severia  became  Lithuanian ;    Kief 

lay  in  the  heart  of  the  grand  duchy  ;  Moscow  did  not 
LoMof  seem  far  from  its  borders.  Lithuania  was  presently 
1474.  cut   short  further  to   the    south   by  the    loss  of  its 

clojier  Euxine  dominion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
iN.un.i  and  coutury  Polaiid  and  Lithuania  were  united  as  distinct 
^oou  States  under  a  common  sovereign.     But  by  that  time 

a  new  state  of  things  had  begim  in  the  lands  on  the 

Duna  and  the  Dirieper. 

'Wliile  the  military  orders  had  thus  established 
themselves  on  the  Baltic  coast,  and  had  already  largely 
given  way  to  the  combined  Poii«h  and  Lithuanian 
"Kcviyaittf  powcr  bchiud  them,  a  new  Russia  was  grooving  up 
behind  them  all.  Cut  off  from  all  dealings  with 
Western  Europe,  save  with  its  immediate  western 
neighbours,  cut  off  from  its  own  ecclesiastical  centre 
by  .the  advance  of  Mus&ulman  dominion,  the  new  power 
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of  Moscow  was  schoolinff  itself  to  take  in  course  of    chap. 

XI. 

time  a  greater  place  than  had  ever  been  held  by  the  - -^  » '    *- 
elder  power  of  Kief.    The  Mongol  conquest  had  placed  mo-cow.. 
the  Kussian  principalities  in  much  the  same  position 
as   that   through   which   most  of  the  south-eastern 
lands  passed  before  they  were  finally  swallowed  up 
by  the  Ottoman.    The  princes  of  Eussia  were   de-  The 
pendent  on  the  Tartar  dominion  of  Kiptchak^  which  pnnces  de- 

*  ^  pendent 

stretched   from   the  Dniester    north-eastwards   over  y?/j>« 

iTolden 

boundless  barbarian  lands  as  far  as  the  lower  course  J*®^***' 
of  the  Jenisei.     Its  capital,  the  centre  of  the  Golden 
Horde^  was  at  Sarai  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Volga. 
Even  Novgorod,  under  its  great   prince  Alexander  iiomapeof 
Nevsky,  did  homage  to  the  Khan.    But  this  dependent  12.52-1263. 
relation  did  not,  hke   the  Lithuanian  conquests   to 
the  west,  affect  the  geographical  frontiers  of  Eussia. 
The  Kussian  centre  at  the  time  of  the  Mongol  conquest 
was  the  northern  Vladimir.     Towards-  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  Moskva^  on  the  river  of  that  name,  mo«!ow 

,  1.1  the  new 

grew  into  importance,  and  early  in  the  next  century  centre, 
it  became  the  centre  of  Eussian  life.     From  Moskva 
or  Moscow  comes  the  old  name  of  Muscovy^  a  name  Xame  of 
which  historically  describes  the  growth  of  the  second 
Kussian  power.     Muscovy  was  to  Kussia  what  France 
in  the  older  sense  was  to  the  whole  land  which  came^ 
to  bear  that  name.     Moscow  was  to  Kussia  all,  and 
more  than  all,  that  Paris  was  to  France.     It  was  to 
Moscow  as  the  centre  that  the  separate  Kussian  princi- 
palities fell  in  ;  it  was  from  Moscow  as  the  centre  that 
the  lost  Kussian  lands  were  won  back.    Besides  Novgo- 
rod, there  still  were  the  separate  states  of  Viaika^  Pskof^  other 
TVer,  and  Riazan.  Disunion  and  dependence  lasted  till  "tatei. 
late  in  the  fifteenth  century.   But  the  Tartar  power  had 
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already  begun  to  grow  weaker  before  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth,  and  the  invasion  of  Timour,  while  making 
Kussia  for  a  moment  more  completely  subject,  led  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  dominion  of  the  older  Khans. 

In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  great 
power  of  the  Golden  Horde  broke  up  into  a  number 
of  smaller  khanats.  The  khanat  of  Crim — ^the  old 
Tauric  Cherson&sos — stretched  fi-om  its  peninsula  in- 
wards along  the  greater  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Don.  The  khanat  of  Kazan  on  the  Volga  supplanted 
the  old  kingdom  of  White  Bulgaria.  Far  to  the  east, 
on  the  lower  course  of  the  Obi,  was  the  khanat  of 
Siberia,  The  Golden  Horde  itself  was  represented  by 
the  khanat  of  Astrakhan  on  the  lower  Volga,  with  its 
capital  at  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Of  these  Crim  and 
Kazan  were  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Muscovite 
state.  The  yoke  was  at  last  broken  by  Ivan  the  Great. 
Seven  years  later  he  placed  a  tributary  prince  on  the 
throne  of  Kazan,  and  himself  took  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Bul/aria.  By  this  time  the  khans  of  Crim  had 
become  dependents  of  the  Ottoman  Sultans,  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  long  strife  between  Russia  and  the  Turk 
in  Europe. 

But  before  Muscovy  thus  became  an  independent 
power,  it  had  taken  the  greatest  of  steps  towards  grow- 
ing into  Eussia.  Novgorod  the  Great,  the  only  Russian 
rival  of  Moscow,  first  lost  its  northern  territory,  and 
then  itself  became  part  of  the  Muscovite  dominion.  The 
commonwealth  of  Viatka^  the  principaUty  of  Tver ^  and 
some  small  appanages  of  the  house  of  Moscow  followed. 
The  annexation  of  what  remained,  dLsPskof^Jxd  Riazany 
was  only  a  question  of  time,  and  it  came  in  the  next 
reign.    Of  the  three  works  which  were  needful  for  the 
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full  growth  of  the  new  Russia,  two  were  accomplished,     chap. 
The  Eussian  state  was  one,  and  it  was  independent.  ^ 


Pskof and 

And  the  third  work,  that  of  winning  back  the  lost  ^«»n. 
Russian  lands,  had  already  begun.  united  and 

indepen- 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  five  powers  dent 
held  the  Baltic  coast.  Sweden  held  the  west  coast  thSTS* 
from  the  Danish  frontier  northward,  with  both  sides  fifteenth 
of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  and  both  sides  of  the  gulf  of 
Finland.  Denmark  held  the  extreme  western  coast 
and  the  isle  of  Gotland.  Poland  and  Lithuania  had  a 
small  seaboard  indeed  compared  to  their  inland  extent. 
Poland  had  only  the  Pomeranian  and  Prussian  coast 
which  she  had  just  won  from  the  Knights.  Lithuania 
barely  touched  the  sea  between  Prussia  and  Curland. 
To  the  west  of  the  Polish  coast  lay  the  now  germanized 
lands  of  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg.  To  the  north- 
west lay  the  coast  of  the  German  military  Order,  under 
PoUsh  vassalage  in  Prussia,  independent  in  its  northern 
possessions.  Thus  almost  the  whole  Baltic  coast  was 
held  by  Teutonic  powers ;  the  Slavonic  powers  still 
lie  mainly  inland.  The  Polish  frontier  towards  the 
Empire  has  been  cut  down  to  the  limit  which  it  kept 
till  the  end.  Pomerania,  Silesia,  a  great  part  of  the 
mark  of  Brandenburg,  have  fallen  away  from  the  Polish 
realm.  On  the  other  hand,  that  realm  and  its  confederate 
Lithuania  have  grown  wonderfully  to  the  east  at  the 
cost  of  divided  and  dependent  Russia,  and  have  begun 
to  fall  back  again  before  Russia  one  and  independent. 
Bohemia,  enlarged  by  Silesia  and  Lusatia,has  entered  so 
thoroughly  into  the  German  world  as  almost  to  pass 
out  of  our  sight. 
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§  4.    The  Growth  of  Russia  and  Sweden. 

The  work  of  the  last  four  centuries  on  the  Baltic 
coast  has  been  to  drive  back  the  Scandinavian  powers, 
after  a  vast  momentary  advance,  wholly  to  the  west  of 
tlie  Baltic — to  give  nearly  the  whole  eastern  coast  to 
Eussia — to  make  the  whole  southern  coast  German. 
These  changes  involve  the  wiping  out,  first  of  the 
German  miUtary  Order,  and  then  of  Poland  and  Lithu- 
ania. This  last  change  involves  the  growth  of  Bussia, 
and  the  creation  of  Prussia  in  the  modem  sense,  a  sense 
so  strangely  different  from  its  earher  meaning.  These 
two,  Russia  and  Prussia,  have  been  the  powers  by 
which  Sweden  and  Denmark  have  been  cut  short,  by 
which  Poland  and  Lithuania  have  been  swallowed  up. 
Li  this  last  work  they  indeed  had  a  third  confederate. 
Still  the  share  of  the  Austrian  in  the  overthrow  of 
Poland  was  in  a  manner  incidental.  But  the  existence 
of  such  a  Polish  and  Lithuanian  state  as  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  even  of  the  seventeenth,  cen- 
tury was  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  either 
Russia  or  Prussia  as  great  European  powers. 

The  period  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal  takes 
in  only  the  former  stage  of  this  process.  Russia  ad- 
vances ;  Prussia  in  the  modem  sense  comes  into  being. 
But  Sweden  is  still  the  most  advancing  power  of  all ; 
and,  if  Denmark  falls  back,  it  is  before  the  power  of 
Sweden.  The  Hansa  too  and  the  Knights  pass  away ; 
Sweden  is  the  ruling  power  of  the  Baltic. 


The  sixteenth  century  saw  the  fall  of  both 
branches  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  Out  of  the  fall  of 
one  of  them  came  the  beginnings  of  modem  Phissia. 
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The  two  branches  of  the  Order  were  separated  ;  the     chap. 
Livonian  lands  had  an  independent  Master.     Before  ^ — ^ — - 

,  A  Separation 

lonof  the  Prussian  Grand  Master,  Albert  of  Branden-  otthe 

^  Prussian 

burg,  changed  from  the  head  of  a  Catholic  religious  »^d  Livo 
order  into  a  Lutheran  temporal  prince,  holding  the  \^ll^^ 
hereditary  duchy  of  Prussia  as  a  Polish  fief.     That  Beginning 

,  ,  of  the 

duchy  had  so  strange  a  frontier  towards  the  kingdom  Duchy  of 
that  it  could  not  fail  sooner  or  later  either  to  be  swal-  ^^^s- 
lowed  up  by  the  kingdom  which  hemmed  it  in,  or  else  cai  po«mon 

1       .  i.  .  1.11         1         -rm  of  Prussia. 

to  make  its  way  out  of  its  geographical  bonds.    When  union  of 
the  Prussian  duchy  and  the  mark  of  Brandenburg  came  Brandent'* 
into  the  hands  of  one  prince,  when  the  dominions  of  leii! 
that  prince  were  enlarged  by  the  union  of  Branden- 
burg and  Pomerania,  the  second  of  these  solutions 
became  only  a   question  of  time.     The  first  formal  Prussia 
Step  towards  it  was  the  release  of  the  duchy  from  all  dent  of 
dependence  on  Poland.     Prussia  became  a  distinct  i647. 
state,  a  state  now  essentially  German,  but  lying  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  Empire. 

As  the  rights  of  the  Empire  had  been  formally 
cut  short  when  Prussia  passed  under  Polish  vassalage, 
they  were  also  formally  cut  short  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  northern  branch  of  the  Teutonic  order.  The 
rule  of  the  Livonian  Knights  survived  the  seculariza-  fhII  of  the 
tion  of  the  Prussian  duchy  by  forty  years ;  their  do-  order, 
minion  then  fell  asunder.  As  in  the  case  of  Prussia, 
part  of  their  territory,  Curland  and  Semigola^  was  Duchy  of 

Curlsind. 

kept  by  the  Livonian  Master  Godhard  Kettler,  as  an 
hereditary  duchy  under  Polish  vassalage.  The  rest 
of  the  lands  of  the  order  were  parted  out  among^  the  Momentaiy 

kincrrinm 

chief  powers  of  the  Baltic.     A  livonian   kingdom  ofUvonia. 
under  the  Danish  prince  Magnus  was  but  for  a  mo-  Denmark 
ment.    Denmark  in  the  end  received  the  IdaxkAa  <A  ^i^^^^iew. 
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Dago  and  Oesel^  her  last  conquests  east  of  the  Baltic. 
Sweden  advanced  south  of  the  Finnish  gulf,  taking 
the  greater  part  of  Esthland.  Northern  Livland  fell 
to  Russia,  the  southern  part  to  Poland.  Twenty  years 
later  all  Livland  became  a  Polish  possession. 

This  acquisition  of  Livland  and  of  the  superiority 
over  Prussia  and  Curland  raised  the  united  power  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania  to  its  greatest  extent  on  the 
Baltic  coast.  •Meanwhile  the  union  of  Lublin  joined 
the  kingdom  and  the  grand  duchy  yet  more  closely 
together.  But,  long  before  this  time,  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  Lithuania  had  begun  to  fall  back.  The  central 
advance  of  Russia  to  the  west  had  begun.  A  revived 
state,  such  as  Russia  was  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, must  advance,  unless  it  be  artificially  hindered ; 
and  the  new  Russian  state  was  driven  to  advance  if  it 
was  to  exist  at  all.  It  had  no  seaboard,  except  on  the 
White  Sea ;  it  did  not  hold  the  mouth  of  any  one  of  its 
great  rivers,  except  the  Northern  Dvina,  a  stream  tho- 
roughly cut  off  from  European  hfe.  The  dominions  of 
Sweden,  Lithuania,  and  the  Knights  cut  Russia  off  from 
the  Baltic  and  from  central  Europe.  To  the  south  and 
east  she  was  cut  off  from  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian, 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  by  the 
powers  which  represented  her  old  barbarian  masters. 
Russia  was  thus  not  only  driven  to  advance,  but 
driven  to  advance  in  various  directions.  She  had  to 
win  back  her  lost  lands ;  she  had,  if  she  was  really  to 
become  an  European  power,  to  win  her  way  to  the 
Baltic  and  to  the  Euxine.  Her  position  made  it  almost 
equally  needful  to  win  her  way  to  the  Caspian,  and 
made  it  unavoidable  that  she  should  spread  her  power 
over  the  barbarian  lands  to  the  north-east.    Of  these 
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several  fields  of  advance  the  path  to  the  Euxine  was     chap. 
the  longest  barred.     First,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  ^^^^ 
century,  began  the  recovery  of  the  lost  lands,  a  work  jf^J^^n"^ 
spread  over  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries.     Then,  in  the  sixteenth,  came  the  eastern 
extension  at  the  cost  of  the  now  weakened  Mongol 
enemy.     Strictly  Baltic  extension  was  in  the  sixteenth 
century  merely  momentary  ;  it  did  not  become  lasting 
till  the  beffinninff  of  the  eighteenth.    But  Russia  had  The 

^  ^  ^  Euxine 

been  established  on  the  Caspian  for  more  than  two  reached 
centuries,  she  had  become  a  Baltic  power  for  more 
than  two  generations,  before  she  made  her  way  to 
the  oldest  scene  of  her  seafaring  enterprise. 

The  recovery  of  the  lands  which  had  been  lost  to  Recovery 
Lithuania  began  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  uncu  cm- 

,  ,  ,        ,  quered  bv 

Ivan  the  Great  won  back  Severia^  with  Tchemigof  and  Lithuania, 
the  Severian  Novgorod  and  part  of  the  territory  of 
Smolensk.    Under  Basil  Smolensk  itself  followed ;  un-  isu. 
der  Ivan  the  Terrible  Polotsk  again  became  Russian.  1563. 
Then  the  tide  turned  for  a  season.     Russia  first  lost 
her  newly-won  territory  in  Livland.     The  recovery  of  Recoven- 

of  tiknu- 

Smolensk  by  Poland  was  followed  by  the  momentary  lensk  by 

''  ^  */     Poland. 

Polish  conquest  of  independent  Russia,  and  the  occupa-  i^"^- 
tion  of  the  throne  of  Moscow  by  a  Polish  prince.  The  conquest  of 
Muscovite  state  came  ^ain  to  life  ;  but  it  was  shorn  of  leoe. 
a  large  part  of  the  national  territory,  which  had  to  be  ^^^  of 
won  again  by  a  second  advance.  Smolensk,  Tchemigof,  seS^d  *° 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Lithuanian  conquests  be-  cewions  to 
yond  the  Dnieper,  were  again  surrendered  to  the  united  **®^*°<*- 
Polish  and  Lithuanian  state.  In  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury came  the  renewed  Russian  advance.  The  Treaty  Land*  re- 
of  Andraszovo  gave  back  to  Russia  most  of  the  lands  thi  Peace^ 
which  had  been  surrendered  fifty  years  before.     By  wro, 
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XI. 

^ — ^ — '  back  a  small  territory  west  of  the  Dnieper,  including  her 

Recovery  •'  r^      '  e 

16^*^'  ancient  capital  of  Kief.  At  the  same  time  Poland  finally 
Superiority  gave  up  to  Russia  the  superiority  over  the  CJossacks 
Ukraine  of  Ukraine,  between  the  Bug  and  the  Lower  Dnieper. 
But,  with  this  exception,  Poland  and  Lithuania  still 
Russian       kept  all  the  Russian  lands  south  of  Duna  and  west 

lands  still  ^       ^ 

PoUnZ       of  Dnieper,  with  some  districts  beyond  those  rivers. 

Nor  was  Russia  the  only  power  to  which  Poland  had 

Podoiia       to  give  way  on  her  south-eastern  frontier.     In  this 

lost  to  the  ^  "^ 

Turk.  quarter  the  Ottoman  for  the  last  time  won  a  new 
province  from  a  Christian  state  by  the  acquisition  of 
Kamienetz  and  all  Podoiia} 


But  Poland  had  during  this  period  to  give  way 
at  other  points  also.     This  was  the  time  of  the  great 
SwcJen  "^    growth  of  the  Swedish  power.     The  contrast  between 
com  ^re^*  ^^^  growth  of  Sweden  and  the  contemporary  growth 
of  Russia  is  instructive.  The  revived  power  of  Moscow 
was  partly  winning  back  its  own  lost  lands,  partly  ad- 
vancing in  directions  which  were  needful  for  national 
growth,  almost  for  national  being.     The  growth  of 
Sweden  in  so  many  directions  was  almost  wholly  a 
Russian       growth  bcyoud  her  own  borders.     Hence  doubtless  it 

advance         ^  •' 

lasting.       came  that  the  advance  of  Russia  has  been  lasting,  while 
advance^    the  advaucc  of  Sweden  was  only  for  a  season.     Sweden 
has  lost  by  far  the  greater  part  of  her  conquests  ;  she 
has  kept  only  those  parts  of  them  which  went  to  com- 
plete her  position  in  her  own  peninsula. 

On  the  Swedish  conquest  of  Esthland  followed  a 
series  of  shiftings  of  the  frontiers  of  Sweden  and  Russia 
which  lasted  into  the  present  century.     During  the 

>  See  abovei  p.  46i. 


temporary. 
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reign  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  the  period  which  we     chap. 
might  almost  call  the  continuation  of  his  reign  after  his  ^: — -- — - 

^  ^  ^  Advance 

death,  Sweden  advanced  both  in  her  own  peninsula  and  ^^  ^^ 
east  of  the  Baltic,  while  she  also  gained  a  wholly  new  ^SoiShSJ 
footing  on  German  ground,  both  on  the  Baltic  and  on  ^^^^-^^^o- 
the  Ocean.     A  long  period  of  alternate  war  and  peace,  wars  be- 
a  time  in  which  Novgorod  the  Great  passed  for  a  den  and 
moment  into  Swedish  hands,  was  ended,  as  far  as  i676-i6i7. 
Sweden  and  Eussia  were  concerned,  by  the  peace  of  stoih^vL 
Stolbova.     The  Swedish  frontier  thus  fixed  took  in  all  MiM^** 
Carelia  and  Ingermanland^  and  wholly  cut  oflT  Eussia  land, 
from  the  Baltic  and  its  gulfs.     Such  an  advance  could  t^^*^ 
not   fail  to  lead  to  further  advance,  though  at  the  a^d^o"«nd. 
expense  of  another  enemy.     The  long  war  between  g^ji^jj  ' 
Sweden  and  Poland  gave  to  Sweden  Eiga  and  the  greater  21"?^!^  ^^ 
part  of  Li  viand.     Her  conquests  in  this  region  were  ^^^"^^^^ ' 
completed  by  winning  the  islands  of  Dago  and  Oesel  J2^5^^**^ 
from  Denmark. 

This  last  acquisition, geographically  connected  with  g^^^  ®^ 
the  Swedish  conquests  from  Eussia  and  Poland,  was  ^n^^j^ 
politically  part  of  an  equally  great  advance  which  Norway. 
Sweden  was  making  at  the  cost  of  the  rival  Scandinavian 
power,  the  imited  realms  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 
Alonff  with  the  two  eastern  islands,  Denmark  lost  the  isle  Conque»t  of 

^  Gotland 

of  Gotland  for  ever  and  that  of  Bomholm  for  a  moment,^  *nd 

Bornholm 

and  the  Norwegian  provinces  east  of  the  mountains,  i^*^- 
Jdmteland  and  Herjedalen.     The  treaty  of  Eoskild  yet  Of  Jimte- 
further  enlarged  Sweden  at  the  expense  of  Norway. 
By  the  cession  of  Trondhjemldn  the  Norwegian  king-  Of  xrond- 
dom  was  split  asunder;  the  ancient  metropolis  was  lost,  lew. 
and  Sweden  reached  to  the  Ocean.     With  Trondhjem 

^  Conquered  by  Sweden  1643,  restored  to  Denmark  1645. 
Ceded  to  Sweden  1658,  bat  recovered  the  same  year. 
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CHAP.  Sweden  also  received  Bohusldn^  the  southern  province 
' — r^ — '  of  Norway,  and,  more  than  all,  the  ancient  possessions 
mn,  and      of  Denmark  m  the  northern  penmsula,  with  her  old 

Scania,  &c 

metropoUs  of  Lund.     Here  comes  in  the  appUcation  of 
Trondhjem   the  rulc.  In  annexing  Trondhjem  Sweden  had  overshot 

restored  to 

Norway,  her  mark ;  it  was  restored  within  two  years.  It  was 
otherwise  with  Bohuslan,  Scania,  and  her  other  con- 
quests within  what  might  seem  to  be  her  natural 
borders  ;  they  have  remained  Swedish  to  this  day. 

i^dB  held         The  Swedish  acquisition  of  the  eastern  lands  of 

by  Sweden 

in  Ger-       Denmark  was  made  more  necessary  by  the  position 
Pomerania  which  Swcdcu  had  uow  taken  on  the  central  mainland. 

and  KQgen, 

aremen  xhc  peacc  of  WcstfaUa  had  confirmed  her  in  the 
im*"*  possession  of  Riigen  and  Western  Pomerania  on  the 
Baltic,  and  of  the  bishoprics  of  Bremen  and  Verden 
which  made  her  a  power  on  the  Ocean.  These  lands 
were  not  strictly  an  addition  to  the  Swedish  realm ; 
they  were  fiefs  of  the  Empire  held  by  the  Swedish 
king.  Here  again  comes  in  the  geographical  law.  The 
Swedish  possession  of  the  German  lands  on  the  Ocean 
was  short ;  part  of  the  German  lands  on  the  Baltic 
was  kept  into  the  present  century. 

The  peace  of  Roskild,  which  cut  short  the  kingdoms 
of  Denmark  and  Norway  in  the  northern  peninsula,  also 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  controverted  history  of  the 
Denmark  duchics  of  Slcswick  and  Holstein.  The  Danish  king 
SeMve^  gave  up  the  sovereignty  of  the  Gottorp  districts  of  the 
the  Gottorp  duchics.  Eveu  if  that  cession  implied  the  surrender 
1658.  of  his  own  feudal  superiority  over  the  Gottorp  dis- 

tricts of  Sleswick,  he  could  not  aUenate  any  part  of 
Fiuctua-  the  Imperial  rights  over  Holstein.  This  sovereignty, 
theduchies.  in  whatcvcr  it  consisted,  was  lost  and  won -several 

1675-1700. 
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times  between  king  and  Duke  before   the  end   of    chap. 

.  .  XI. 

the  century.     Meanwhile  the  Danish  crown  became  ^ — r-^ 

Danish 

possessed  of  the  outlying  duchies  of  Oldenburg  and  po8»«Mion 
DehnenhorsL  which  in  some  sort  balanced  the  Swedish  !*"£;• 
possession  of  Bremen  and  Verden. 

The  wars  and  treaties  which  were  ended  by  the  Sweden 
peace  of  Oliva  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  Baltic  lands  p**cc  of 

Oliva. 

for  a  season.  They  fixed  the  home  extent  of  Sweden 
down  to  the  present  century.  They  cut  ofi*  Denmark, 
save  its  one  outpost  of  Bomholm^  from  the  Baltic 
itself,  as  distinguished  from  the  narrow  seas  which 
lead  to  it.  They  fixed  the  extent  of  Poland  down 
to  the  partitions.  What  they  failed  to  do  for  any 
length  of  time  was  to  cut  ofi*  Eussia  from  the  Baltic, 
and  to  establish  Sweden  on  the  Ocean.  But  for  the 
present  we  leave  Sweden  ruling  over  the  whole 
\vestern  and  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Northern  Mediterranean,  and  holding  smaller 
possessions  both  on  its  southern  coast  and  on  the 
Ocean.  The  rest  of  the  eastern  and  southern  coast 
of  the  Baltic  is  divided  between  the  PoUsh  fief  of 
Curland,  the  dominions  of  the  common  ruler  of  Po- 
merania  and  Prussia, — now  an  independent  prince  in 
his  eastern  duchy, — and  the  small  piece  of  recovered 
Polish  territory  placed  invitingly  between  the  two  parts 
of  his  dominions.  In  her  own  peninsula  Sweden  has 
reached  her  natural  frontier,  and  has  given  back  what 
she  won  for  a  moment  beyond  it.  While  Sweden  has 
this  vast  extent  of  coast  with  comparatively  little 
extent  inland,  the  vast  inland  r^on  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania  has  hardly  any  seaboard,  and  the  still  vaster 
inland  region  of  Russia  has  none  at  all  in  Europe, 
except  on  the  White  Sea.     Thus  the  most  striking 
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Eastern 
advance  of 
RuBBia. 


Conqnest 
of  Kazan 
and  Aatra- 
khan. 
1652-15M. 


Superiority 
orer  the 
Don  Cos- 
aacks. 
1577. 

Beginninf;^ 
of  Siberian 
conqnest. 
1581. 
1592-1706. 


feature  of  this  period  is  the  advance  of  Sweden  ;  but 
we  have  seen  that  it  was  also  a  time  of  great  advance 
on  the  part  of  Russia.  It  was  a  time  of  yet  greater 
advance  on  that  side  of  her  dominion  where  Russia 
had  no  European  rivals. 

In  the  case  of  Russia,  the  only  European  power 
which  could  conquer  and  colonize  by  land  in  bar- 
barian regions/  her  earlier  barbarian  conquests  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  her  existence.  No  hard  line 
can  be  drawn  between  her  earliest  and  her  latest  con- 
quests, between  the  first  advance  of  Novgorod  and  the 
last  conquests  in  Turkestan.  But  the  advance  wliich  im- 
mediately followed  the  deliverance  from  the  Tartar  yoke 
marks  a  great  epoch.  The  smaller  khanats  into  wliich 
the  dominion  of  the  Golden  Horde  had  been  broken  up 
still  kept  Russia  from  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian.  The 
two  khanats  on  the  Volga,  Kazan  and  Astrakhan^  were 
subdued  by  Ivan  the  Terrible.  The  coast  of  the  Caspian 
was  now  reached.  But  the  khans  of  Cinm  remained, 
unsubdued  and  dangerous  enemies,  still  cutting  off 
Russia  from  the  Euxine.  Yet,  even  in  this  direction 
an  advance  was  made  when  the  Russian  supremacy 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  The 
conquest  of  the  Siberian  khanat,  with  its  capital 
Tobolsk^  next  followed,  and  thence,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  century,  the  boundless  extent  of  northern  Asia 
was  added  to  the  Russian  dominion. 


§  5.  The  Decline  of  Sweden  and  Poland. 

In  the  last  section  we  traced  out  the  greatest  ad- 
vance of  Sweden  and  a  large  advance  of  Russia,  both 
made  at  the  cost  of  Poland,  that  of  Sweden  abo  at  the 

1  See  above,  p.  483. 
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cost  of  Denmark.     We  saw  also  the  beginnings  of  a    chap. 
power  which  we  still  called  Brandenburg  rather  than  • — '- — ' 
Prussia.     In  the  present  section,  describing  the  work 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  have  to  trace  the  growth  Growth  of 
of  this  last  power,  which  now  definitely  takes  the    "^'** 
Prussian  name,  and  which  we  have  to  look  at  in  its 
Prussian  character.     The  period  is  marked  by  the  Decline  of 

,  •'  Sweden. 

decline  of  Sweden  and  the  utter  wiping  out  of  Poland  ExtincUon 
and  Lithuania,  Eussia  and  Prussia  in  difierent  degrees 
beinorchiefactors  in  both  cases.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Kingdom 
period  Prussia  becomes  a  kingdom — a  sign  of  advance,  ^'*^^' 
though  not  accompanied  by  any  immediate  increase 
of  territory.   A  little  later  the  ruler  of  Russia,  already 
Imperial  in  his  own  tongue,^  more  definitely  takes  the  Empire  of 
Imperial  style  as  Emperor  of  all  the  Bussias,     This  i72i. 
might  pass  as  a  challenge  of  the  Russian  lands.  Black, 
White,  and  Red,  which  were  still  held  by  Poland. 

But  more  pressing  than  the  recovery  of  these  lands 
was  the  breaking  down  of  the  barrier  by  which  Sweden 
kept  Russia  away  from  the  Baltic.     To  a  very  slight  Rom**  «« 

,.  /.n-r..  -^^the  Baltic 

extent  this  was  a  recovery  of  old  Russian  territory  ; 
but  the  position  now  won  by  Russia  was  wholly  new. 
The  war  with  Charles  the  Twelfth  made  Russia  a  great  Waw  of 
Baltic  power,  and  Peter  the  Great,  early  in  the  struggle,  *Dd  I'eter. 
set  up  the  great  trophy  of  his  victory  in  the  foundation  Foundation 
of  his  new  capital  of  Saint  Petersburg  on  ground  won  Peteiiburg. 
from  Sweden.   The  peace  of  Nystad  confirmed  Russia  ce^lon  of 
in  the  possession  of  Swedish  Livland,  Esthland,  Inger-  &c!Xy* 
manland,  part  of  Carelia,  and  a  small  part  of  Finland  ^'^^^^' 

'  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  title  of  Czar,  or  rather  Tz(Mr,  borne 
by  the  Russian  princes,  as  by  those  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria  in  earlier 
times,  is  simply  a  contraction  of  Ccesar.  In  the  Treaty  of  Carlowitz 
Peter  the  Great  appears  as  Tzar  of  endless  countries,  but  he  is  not 
called  ImpercUor,  though  the  Sultan  is. 

VOL.   I.  .MM 
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CHAP,     itself.    Another  war,  ended  by  the  Peace  of  JLbo,  gave 
'  Kussia  another  small  extension  in  Finland. 


Further 

^^^  ^^         ^^  t,he  same  time  Sweden  was  cut  short  in  her  other 

sl^eden^^    outlying  possessions.   Of  her  German  fiefs,  the  duchies 

1^  v«-    ^^  Bremen  and  Verden  passed,  first  to  Denmark,  then 

pirt  of*^      ^  Hannover.     But  her  Baltic  possessions  were  only 

f  omerania.  ^^^^j  lost,  to  the  profit  of  Brandcuburg.  The  frontier 

of  Swedish  Pomerania  fell  back  to  the  north-west, 

losing  Stettin,  but  keeping  Stralsund,  Wolgast,  and 

Eligen.  Denmark  meanwhile  advanced  in  the  debate- 

Daniah       able  land  on  her  southern  frontier.  The  Danish  occu- 

conquest  of 

|^^^*^®n>  pation  of  Bremen  and  Verden  was  only  momentary ; 
1718-1715.  ^)^|.  ^Y^Q  Gottorp  share  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein  was 
conquered,  and  the  possession  of  all  Sleswick   was 
The  guaranteed  to  Denmark  by  England  and  France.  But 

lands  in  thc  Gottorp  sharc  of  Holstein,  as  an  Imperial  fief, 
reatored.  was  giveu  back  to  its  Duke.  Lastly,  when  the  house 
toSra^  of  Gottorp  had  mounted  the  throne  of  Eussia,  the 
exchange  Gottorp  portiou  of  Holstciu  was  ceded  to  Denmark 
burg.  _     in  exchange  for  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst,  which 


1767-1773. 


were  at  once  given  to  another  branch  of  the  family. 


First  parti-         In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 


tion  of 


Poland.       three  partitions  of  Poland  brought  about  the  all  but 


1772. 


complete  recovery  of  the  lands  which  the  Lithuanian 
Russian      dukcs  had   won   from   Eussia.     The   first   partition 

abare.  ... 

gave  Eussia  Polish  Li  viand,  and  all  the  lands  which 

Poland  still  kept  beyond  Duna  and  Dnieper.     The 

greater  part  of  White  Eussia  was  thus  won  back. 

Pinssian      ^t  the  samc  time  the  house  of  HohenzoUern  gained 

Branden-     its  great  territorial  need,  the  geographical  union  of 

burg  and 

PruMia       the  kingdom  of  Prussia  with  the  lands  of  Branden- 

geo^raphi-  ^ 

«^y  burg  and  Pomerania,  now  increased  by  nearly  all 
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Silesia.     This  union  was  made  by  Poland  giving  up     chap. 
West-Prussia — Danzig   remaining   an    outlying   city   —  ^- — ' 
of  Poland — and  part  of  Great  Poland  and  Cujavia 
known  as  the  Netz  District}    The  Austrian  share,    Austrian 
the  new  kingdom  of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria^  was  a  Kingdom 
kind  of  commemoration  of  the  conquests  of  Lewis  the  and  l^^ 
Great  :*^  but,  while  it  did  not  take  in  all  Red  Russia^ 
it   took   in   part   of  Podolia  and   of  Little  Poland 
south  of  the  Vistula,  making  Cracow  a  frontier  city. 
Austria  thus  became  possessed  of  a  part  of  the  old  Ra«ian 

territory 

Eussian  territory,  most  of  which  she  has  kept  ever  *»«w  hy 
since. 

The  Polish  state  was  thus  maimed  on  all  sides ;  Second 

partition. 

but  it  still   kept   a  considerable   territorial  extent.  1793. 
The  second  partition,  the  work  of  Eussia  and  Prussia 
only,  could  only  be  a  preparation  for  the  final  death- 
blow.    It  gave  to  Eussia  the  rest  of  Podolia   and  Rn»^»an 

^  ^  biiare. 

Ukraine^  and  part  of  Volhynia  and  Podlasia.  Little 
Russia  and  White  Russia  were  thus  wholly  won  back, 
and  the  Eussian  frontier  was  advanced  within  the  old 
Lithuanian  duchy.  Prussia  took  nearly  all  that  was  Prussian 
left  of  the  oldest  Polish  state,  the  rest  of  Great  Poland 
and  Cujavia^  and  part  of  Mazovia,  forming  the  South 
Prussia  of  the  new  nomenclature.  Gnesen,  the  oldest 
PoUsh  capital,  the  metropolis  of  the  Polish  Church, 
now  passed  away  from  Poland. 

The  remnant  that  was  left  to  Poland  took  in  the 
greater  part  of  Little  Poland,  part  of  Mazovia,  the 
greater  part  of  the  old  Lithuania  with  the  fragment 
still  left  of  its  Eussian  territory,  Samogitia  and  the 
fief  of  Curland.  The  final  division  was  delayed  only  Thirf  par- 
two   years.      This   time  all  three  partners  joined.  i7d6w* 

1  See  above,  jk  217.  'See  aboTe,  pp.  330,  453. 

X  M  ^ 
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CHAP.     Russia  took  all  Lithuania  east  of  the  Niemen,  with 

XI. 

j-^7^— '  its  capital  Vilna^  also  Curland  and  Samogitia  to  the 
uharc  north,  and  the  old  Russian  remnant  to  the  south. 
Austrian     Austria  took  Cracow,  with  nearly  all  the  rest  of  Little 

share.  ^     •' 

Poland^  as  also  part  of  Mazovia^  by  the  name  of  New 
Prossian      Galicia.     Prussia  took  Danzig  and  Thorny  as  also  a 

•hare.  ^  *^  ^ 

small  piece  of  Little  Poland  to  improve  the  frontiers 
of  South  Prussia  and  Silesia,  perhaps  without  thinking 
that  this  last  process  was  an  advance  of  the  Roman 
Terminus.  The  capital  Warsaw^  with  the  remnant 
of  Mazovia  and  the  strip  of  Lithuania  west  of  the 
Niemen,  also  fell  to  Prussia.  The  names  of  Poland 
and  Lithuania  now  passed  away  from  the  map. 
yo  original  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  three  parti- 
territorv      tious  QBfVB  HO  Dart  of  the  original  PoUsh  realm  to 

ffained  bj-  ^  ^  ... 

tiS.'tirt?-  I^^^^i*-  B^issia  took  back  the  Russian  territory  which 
^^^  had  been  long  before  won  by  Lithuania,  and  added 
the  greater  part  of  Lithuania  itself,  with  the  lands 
The  old  immediately  to  the  north.  The  ancient  kingdom  of 
divided  be-  Poland   was  divided   between  Prussia  and  Austria, 

tween 

pru^iia  and  ^ud  the  oldcst  Polaud  of  all  fell  to  the  lot  of  Prussia. 

Aufltna. 

Poland       Great  Poland,  Silesia,  Pomerania,  the  PoUsh  lands 

paMefl  to 

PruMia,  which  had  passed  to  the  mark  of  Brandenburg,  once 
imited  under  PoUsh  rule,  were  again  united  under 
the  power  to  which  they  had  gradually  fallen  away. 
Austria  or  Hungary  meanwhile  took  the  rest  of  the 

chrobatia  northern  Chrobatia,  seven  hundred  years  after  the 
acquisition  of  the  former  part,  and  also  the  Russian 
land  which  had  been  twice  before  added  to  the  Mag- 
yar kingdom. 

Advance  to        Mcanwhilc  Russia  made  advances  in  other  quar- 

the  Euxine. 

ters  of  nearly  equal  extent.     As  the  remnant  of  the 
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Saracen  at  Granada  cut  off  the   Castilian  from  his     chap. 

XI. 

southern  coast  on  the  Mediterranean,  for  more  than  ^^ — - 

two  hundred  years,  so  did  the  remnant  of  the  Tartar 

in  Crim  cut  off  the  Kussian  for  as  long  a  time  from 

his  southern  coast  on  the  Euxine.     Peter  the  Great 

first  made  his  way,  if  not  to  the  Euxine,  at  least  to 

its  inland  gulf,   by  the   taking   of  Azof.      But   the  occupAtion 

o  ./  of  Azof. 

new  conquest  was  only  temporary.     After  seventy  i696-i7ii. 
years  more   the   work  was   done.     First   came   the  indepen- 

dence  of 

nominal  independence  of  the  Crimean  khanat,  then  Cnm. 
its  incorporation  with  Eussia.     The  work  at  which  Annexa- 
Megarian  and  Genoese   colonists  had  laboured  was  cnm. 
now  done ;  the  northern  coast  of  the  Euxine  was  won 
for   Europe.^     The  road   through   which   sa  many 
Turanian  invaders  had  pressed  into  the  Aryan  coiiti- 
nent  was  blocked  for  ever.     The  next  advance,  the 
limit  of  Russian  advance  made  strictly  at  the  expense  Conquest  of 

Jedisan. 

of  the  barbarian  as  distinguished  from  his  Christian  I'Di. 
vassals,  carried  the  Russian  frontier  from  the  Bug  to 
the  Dniester. 

The  chief  Asiatic  acquisition   of  Russia  in  the  Rudsian 

^  conquests 

eighteenth  century  took  a  strange  form.     It  was  con-  from 
quest  beyond  the  sea,  though  only  beyond  the  inland  1727-17M. 
Caspian.     Turk  and   Russian  joined  to   dismember 
Persia,  and  for  some  years  Russia  held  the  south 
coast  of  that  great  lake,  the  lands   of  Daghestan^  superior* 
Ghilan.  and  Mazanderan.     Later  in  the  century  the  «Vorgia* 

1783 

ancient  Christian  kingdom  of  Georgia  passed  under 
Russian  superiority,  the  earnest  of  much  Russian  con- 

1  It  is  however  to  be  regretted  that,  in  bringing  bcusk  the  old 
names  into  these  regions,  they  have  been  so  often  applied  to  wrong 
places.  Thus  the  new  Sebastopol  answers  to  the  old  Cheraan,  while 
the  new  Cherson  is  elsewhere.  The  new  Odessa  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  old  OdUsoa,  and  so  in  other  cases. 
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CHAP,     quest  on  both  sides   of  Caucasus.      And   nearly   at 
:r~':'-r'  the  same  time  as  the  first  steps  towards  the  acquisi- 

Supenonty  *^  ^ 

Kriu       ^^^^  ^^  Crim,  the  Eussian  dominion  was  spread  over 
^""^-  the  Kirghis  hordes  west  of  the  river  Ural,  winning  a 

coast  on  the  eastern  Caspian,  the  sea  of  Aral,  and  the 

Baltash  lake. 
Surrey  at  Thus,  bv  tlic  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 

theeudof  .  . 

tiieei^h-     Swedish  power  has  fallen  back.     Its  territory  east  of 
^«o-  the  Baltic  is  less  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 

sixteenth   century.     Denmark,  on   the   other  hand, 
lias  grown  by  an  advance  in  the  debateable  southern 
duchies.    All  Sleswick  is  added  to  the  Danish  crown  ; 
all  Holstein   is   held   by  the    Danish  king.     Poland 
has  vanished.     The  anomalous  power  on  the  middle 
Danube,  the  power  for  which  it  is  so  hard  to  find  a 
name  which   is   not    misleading,   the   power   whose 
princes,  it  must  be  remembered,  still  wore  the  crown 
of  the  Empire,  has  thrust  itself  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  old  Pohsh  land.     But  the  power  which  has 
gained  most  by  the  extinction  of  Poland  has  been 
tlie  new  kingdom  of  Prussia.     If  part  of  her  annexa- 
tions lasted  only  a  few  years,  she  made  her  Baltic 
coast  continuous  for  ever.     But  Prussia  and  Austria 
alike,  by  joining  to  wipe  out  the  central  state  of  the 
whole  region,  have  given  themselves  a  mighty  neigh- 
bour.    Eussia  has  wholly  cast  aside  her  character  as 
a  mere  inland  power,  intermediate  between  Europe 
and  Asia.    She  has  won  her  way,  after  so  many  ages, 
to  her  old  position  and  much  more.    She  has  a  Baltic 
and  an  Euxine  seaboard.     Her  recovery  of  her  old 
lands  on  the  Duna  and  the  Dnieper,  her  conquest  of 
new  lands  on  the  Niemen,  have  brought  her  into 
the  heart  of  Europe.     And  she  has  opened  the  path 
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which  was  also  to  lead  her  into  the  heart  of  Asia,    chap. 

XI. 

and  to   establish   her  in  the  intermediate  mountain  ^ — r-^ — - 


land  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian. 

§  6.  The  Modem  Geography  of  the  Baltic  Lands. 
The   territorial   arrancrements   of  Northern  and  The  French 

^  revolu- 

Eastern  Europe  were  not  affected  by  the  French  re-  tion^^y 

^  •'  ware. 

volutionary  wars  till  after  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire.  At  that  moment  the  frontier  of  Germany 
and  Denmark  was  still  what  it  had  been  under  Charles 
the  Great ;  "  Eidora  Bomani  terminus  Imperii."  Only 
now  the  Danish  king  ruled  to  the  south  of  the 
boundary  stream  in  the  character  of  a  prince  of  the 
Empire.  The  fall  of  the  Empire  put  an  end  to  this  Hobtein 
relation,  and  the  duchy  of  Holstein  was  incorporated  »tod  with 

Denmark, 

With  the  Danish  realm.     In  the  Uke  sort,  the  Swedish  *??  Swe- 
dish Pome- 

kinordom  was  extended  to  the  central  mainland  of  "^ij^ith 

^  Sweden. 

Europe,  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Pomeranian  do-  ^^^• 
minions  of  the  Swedish  king.     Before  long,  the  last 
war  between  Sweden  and  Bussia  was  ended  by  the  Russian 
peace  of  Friderikshamn,  when  Sweden  gave  up  all  her  Finland, 
territory  east  of  the  gulf  as  far  as  the  river  Tomea, 

o  

together  with  the  isles  of  Aland.    These  lands  passed  Grand 
to  the  Eussian  Emperor  as  a  separate  and  privileged  Finland, 
dominion,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  Thus  Sweden 
withdrew  to  her  own  side  of  the  Baltic,  while  Bussia 
at  last  became  mistress  of  the  whole  eastern  coast 
from  the  Prussian  border  northward.     The  general  Union  of 
peace  left  this  arrangement  untouched,  but  decreed  Norway, 
the  separation   of  Norway   from   Denmark   and   its 
union  with  Sweden.     This  was  carried  out  so  far  as 
to  effect  the  union  of  Sweden  and  Norway  as  inde- 
pendent kingdoms  under  a  single  king.     Denmark 
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CHAP,     got  in  compensation,  as  diplomacy  calls  it,  a  scrap  of 
;-   ' '  ■"  its  old  Slavonic  realm, RUffen  and  Swedish  Pomerania. 

Swedish  ^ 

Pomerania  xhcsc  dctachcd  lands  were  presently  exchanged  with 

passes  to  r  J  c 

Denmark.    Prussia  for  a  land  adioinincr  Holstein,  the  duchy  of 

Exchanged  •'  ^,  o  -  a  i 

with  Proa-  Lauenburg^  the  representative  of  ancient  Saxony.* 
LaaenbniK.  Denmark  kept  Iceland,  but  the  Frisian  island  of  Heli- 
Heligoland  qoland  off  the  coast  of  Sleswick  passed  to  England. 

parses  to        •^  X  c. 

England.  Thiis  the  commou  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
reigns  over  the  whole  of  the  northern  peninsula  and 
over  nothing  out  of  it.  No  such  great  change  had 
affected  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  since  the  union 
of  Calmar. 

Hoistdn  Meanwhile  the  king  of  Denmark,  remaining  the 

and  Lanen-    ^  ^  t  j  ni 

burg  join  independent  sovereign  of  Denmark,  Iceland,  and  Sles- 
roan  Con-    wick,   entered    the    German   Confederation   for  his 

federation.  ' 

Disputes     duchies  of  Holstein   and  Lauenburg.     Disputes  and 

and  wars  in 

the  Du-  wars  made  no  geographical  change  tiU  the  war  which 
Transferor  foUowcd  the  acccssiou  of  the  present  king.  The 
and  Hoi-      chaugcs  which   then   followed  have  been  told  else- 

8tein,  with  ^ 

Lauenburg,  whcrc.*^     Tlicv  amount  to  the  transfer  to  Prussia  of 

to  Prussia.  "^ 

1864-1866.  Lauenburg,  Holstein,  and  Sleswick,  with  a  slight 
change  of  frontier  and  a  redistribution  of  the  smaller 
islands.  A  conditional  engagement  for  the  restora- 
tion of  northern  Sleswick  to  Denmark  was  not  ful- 
filled, and  has  been  formally  annulled. 


Losses  of  In  the  lands  which  had  been  Poland  and  Lithuania, 

1806.  the  immediate  result  of  the  French  wars  was  the 
creation  of  a  new  Pohsh  state ;  their  final  result  was 
a  great  extension  of  the  dominion  of  Eussia.  Prussia 
had  to  surrender  its  whole  PoKsh  territory,  save  West- 
Prussia.^     A  small  Lithuanian  territory,  the  district 

>  See  above,  p.  214.       >  See  above^  p.  234.        >  See  also,  p.  228. 
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of  Bialystok^  was  given  to  Russia ;  Danzig  became  a    chap. 
separate  commonwealth.     The  rest  of  the   Prussian  ^7^^;^  r ' 
share  of  Poland  formed  the  new  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  ^^^ 
This  state  was  really  no  bad  representative  of  the  Danzig  a 

common- 
oldest  Poland  of  all.     Silesia  was  gone ;  but  the  new  wealth. 

duchy  took  in  Great  Poland  and  Cujavia,  with  parts  w"mmw. 

of  Little  Poland,  Mazovia,  and  Lithuania.     It  took  in  Enlarged 

the  oldest  capital  at  Gnesen  and  the  newest  at  War-  Austrian 

rm  1  1  T     1  1        Poland. 

saw.     The  new  state  was  presently  enlarged  by  the  isio. 

addition  of  the  territory  added  to  Austria  by  the  last 

partition.     Cracow,  with  the  greater  part  of  Little 

Poland,  was  again  joined  to  Great  Poland.     Speaking  Extent  of 

roughly,  the  duchy  took  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the. 

old  Pohsh  kingdom,  without  Silesia,  but  with  some 

small  Lithuanian  and  Eussian  territory  added. 

It  was  the   Poland   thus  formed,   a  state  which  Arrange- 
ments of 

answered  much  more  nearly  to  the  Poland  of  the  four-  i^i^- 
teenth  than  to  the  Poland  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which,  by  the  arrangements  of  the  Vienna  Congress, 
first  received  a  Eussian  sovereign.  Prussia  now  again 
rounded  off  her   West-Prussian  province  by  the  re-  Danzig  «nd 

■•  •'  Poben  re- 

covery  of  Danzig  and  Thorn,  and  she  rounded  off  g^rtd  to 

•^  o  '  Pruaeia. 

her  southern  frontier  by  the  recovery  of  Posen  and 
Gnesen,  which  had  been  part  of  her  South-Prussian 
province.  The  Grand  Du^hy  of  Posen  became  again 
part  of  the  Prussian   state.     Cracow  became  a  re-  Craoowa 

^  ^  ^  ^  common- 

public,  to  be  annexed  by  Austria  thirty  years  later.  T^*^;^ 

The  remainder  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  under  the  Jgig"*^** 

style  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland^  became  a  separate  Kingdom 

kingdom,  but  with  the  Eussian  Emperor  as  its  king,  jnited  to 

Later  events   have  destroyed,  first   its  constitution,  issi-isea. 

then  its  separate  being  ;  and  now  all  ancient  Poland,  J^^^^*,^ 

except  the  part  of  Great  Poland  kept  by  Prussia  and  ^**^"** 
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CHAP. 

XI. 

> , — — ' 

territorr 
for  the  'first 
time. 


Fluctaa- 
tion  of  the 
Kaasiao 
frontier  to- 
wards 
Moldavia. 
1812-1878. 


Advance 
in  the 
Caucasos. 


Incorpora- 
tion of 
Georgia. 
1800. 


Advance 
on  the 
Caspian. 
1802. 


the  part  of  Little  Poland  kept  by  Austria,  is  merged 
in  the  Eussian  Empire.  Thus  the  Eussian  acquisition 
of  strictly  Polish,  as  distinguished  from  old-Russian 
and  Lithuanian  territory,  dates,  not  from  the  parti- 
tions, but  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  It  was  to 
the  behoof  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  not  of  Russia, 
that  the  old  kingdom  of  the  Piasts  was  broken  in 
pieces. 

The  changes  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  regard 
to  the  lands  on  the  European  coasts  of  the  Euxine 
have  been  told  elsewhere.^  They  amount,  as  far  as 
the  geographical  boundaries  of  Russia  are  concerned, 
to  her  advance  to  the  Pruth  and  the  Danube,  her 
partial  withdrawal,  her  second  partial  advance.  Mean- 
while the  Russian  advance  in  the  nineteenth  century 
on  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  in  the  lands 
on  and  beyond  the  Caspian  has  been  far  greater  than 
her  advance  during  the  eighteenth.  It  is  in  our  own 
century  that  Russia  has  taken  up  her  commanding 
position  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas,  a 
position  which  in  some  sort  amounts  to  an  enlarge- 
ment of  Europe  at  the  expense  of  Asia.  The  old 
frontier  on  the  Caspian,  which  had  hardly  changed 
since  the  conquest  of  Astrakhan,  reached  to  the  Terek, 
The  annexation  of  Crim  made  the  Kuban  the  boundary 
on  the  side  of  the  Euxine.  The  incorporation  of  the 
Georgian  kingdom  gave  Russia  an  outlying  territory 
south  of  the  Caucasus  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
Kur.  Next  came  the  acquisition  of  the  Caspian  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Terek  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kur,  the  land  of  Daghestan  and  Shirwan^  including 
part  of  the  territory  which  had  been  held  for  a  few 

^  See  above,  p.  465. 
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years  in  the  eigliteenth  century.     The  Persian  and     chap. 
Turkish   wars  gave  Eussia   the  Armenian  land  of  ^^ — ^^—^ 


Advance  in 

Erivan  as  far  as  the  Araxes^  Mingrelia^  and  Imme-  ^*3"^°** 
retia^  and  the  nominal  cession  of  the  Euxine  coast  ^^^ 
between  them  and  the  older  frontier.     But  it  was 
thirty  years  before  the  mountain  region  of  Circassia 
was  fully  subdued.     The  last  changes  have  extended  1859. 
the  Trans-Caucasian  frontier  of  Eussia  to  the  south  i878. 
by  the  addition  of  Batoum  and  Kars. 

In  the  lands  east  of  the  Caspian  the  new  province  Advance  in 
of  Turkestan  gradually  grew  up  in  the  lands  on  the  i853-i868*. 
Jaxartes,  reaching  southward  to  Samarkand.  Khokand 
to  the  south-east  followed,  while  Khiva  and  Bokhara^ 
the  lands  on  the  Oxus,  have  passed  under  Eussian  1875. 
influence.     Tlie  Turcoman  tribes  immediately  east  of 
the  Caspian  have  also  been  annexed.     The  Caspian 
has  thus  nearly  become  a  Eussian  lake.    Hardly  any- 
thing remains  to  Persia  except  the  extreme  southern 
coast  which  was  once  for  a  moment  Eussian. 

Far  again  to  the  east,  Eussia  has  added  a  large  Advance  in 
territory  on  the  Chinese  border  on  the  river  Amoor.  am'h. 

•^  1858. 

All  these   conquests   form   the  greatest  continuous  Extent  and 

Ciiaracter 

extent  of  territory  by  land  which,  the  world  has  ever  of  the 

Rusidan 

seen,  unless  during  the  transient  dominion  of  the  old  dominion. 
Mongols.  No  other  European  power  in  any  age  has, 
or  could  have  had,  such  a  continuous  dominion,  be- 
cause no  other  European  power  ever  had  the  un- 
known barbarian  world  lying  in  the  same  way  at  its 
side.  Nowhere  again  has  any  European  power  held 
a  dominion  so  physically  unbroken  as  that  which 
stretches  from  the  gulf  of  Eiga  to  the  gulf  of 
Okhotsk.  The  greater  part  of  the  Asiatic  dominion 
of  Eussia  belongs  to  that  part  of  Asia  which  has  least 
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CHAP,  likeness  to  Europe.  It  is  only  on  the  Frozen  Ocean 
^— --^ —  that  we  find  a  kind  of  mockery  of  inland  seas,  islands, 
and  peninsulas.  Massive  unbroken  extent  by  land  is 
its  leading  character.  And  as  this  character  extends 
to  a  large  part  of  European  Eussia  also,  Russia  is  the 
only  European  land  where  there  can  be  any  doubt 
where  Europe  ends.  The  barbarian  dominion  of  other 
European  states,  a  dominion  beyond  the  sea,  has  been 
a  dominion  of  choice.  The  barbarian  dominion  of 
Eussia  in  lands  adjoining  her  European  territory  is  a 
dominion  forced  on  her  by  geographical  necessity. 
The  annexation  of  Kamtschatka  became  a  question 
of  time  when  the  first  successors  of  Euric  made  their 
earhest  advance  towards  the  Finnish  north. 
Russian  Alougsidc  of  this  continuous  dominion  in  Europe 

and  Asia,  the  Eussian  occupation  of  territory  in  a 
third  continent,  an  occupation  made  by  sea  after  the 
manner  of  other  European  powers,  has  not  been  last- 
ing. The  Eussian  territory  in  the  north-west  corner 
of  America,  the  only  part  of  the  world  where  Eussia 
and  England  marched  on  one  another,  has  been  sold 
to  the  United  States. 

Final  To  return  to  Europe,  the  events  of  the  nineteenth 

Survey. 

century  have,  in  the  lands  with  which  we  are  dealing, 
carried  on  the  work  of  the  eighteenth  by  the  further 
aggrandizement  of  Eussia  and  Prussia.  The  Scandi- 
navian powers  have  withdrawn  into  the  two  Scandi- 
navian peninsulas  and  the  adjoining  islands,  and  in 
the  southern  peninsula  the  power  of  Denmark  has 
been  cut  short  to  the  gain  of  Prussia.  The  Prussian 
power  meanwhile,  formed  in  the  eighteenth  century 
by  the  union  of  the  detached  lands  of  Prussia  and 
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Brandenburg,  has  in  the  nineteenth  grown  into  the  chap. 
imperial  power  of  Germany,  and  has,  even  as  a  local 
kingdom,  become,  by  the  acquisition  of  Swedish  Pome- 
rania,  Holstein,  and  Sleswick,  the  dominant  power  on 
the  southern  Baltic.  The  acquisition  of  the  duchies 
too,  not  only  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  but  of  Bremen 
and  Verden  also,  as  parts  of  the  annexed  kingdom  of 
Hannover,  have  given  her  a  part  of  the  former  oceanic 
position  both  of  Denmai-k  and  Sweden.  Eussia  has 
acquired  the  same  position  on  the  gulfs  of  the  Baltic 
which  Prussia  has  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Baltic 
itself.  The  acquisition  of  the  new  Poland  has  brought 
her  frontier  into  the  very  midst  of  Europe;  it  has 
made  her  a  neighbour,  not  merely  of  Prussia  as  such, 
but  of  Germany.  The  third  sharer  in  the  partition 
has  drawn  back  from  her  northern  advance,  but  she 
has  increased  her  scrap  of  Eussia,  her  scrap  of  Little 
Poland,  her  scrap  of  Moldavia,^  by  the  suppression 
of  a  free  city.  The  southern  advance  of  Eussia  on 
European  ground  has  been  during  this  century  an 
advance  not  so  much  of  territory  as  of  influence.  The 
frontier  of  1878  is  the  restored  frontier  of  1812.  It 
is  in  the  lands  out  of  Europe  that  Eussia  has  in  the 
meanwhile  advanced  by  strides  which  look  startUng 
on  the  map,  but  which  in  truth  spring  naturally  from 
the  geographical  position  of  the  one  modem  European 
power  which  cannot  help  being  Asiatic  as  well. 

>  See  above,  p.  457. 
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THE   SPANISH   PEXIXSULA  AND   ITS  COLOXIES. 

CHAP.     The  great  peninsula  of  the  West  has  much  in  common 
— ^T-^  with  the  ffreat  peninsula  of  the  North.     Save  Sweden 

Analogy  ^  ^ 

between  and  NoFwaj,  no  part  of  Western  Europe  had  so  little 
Scandi-  iQ  do  with  the  later  Empire  as  Spain.  And  in  no 
Slight  reia-  land  that  formed  part  of  the  earlier  Empire,  save  our 

tions  with 

the  Em-  owH  islaud,  is  the  later  history  so  completely  cut  off 
Break  be-  from  the  carUer  history.  The  modem  kingdoms  of 
earlier  and  Spain  havc  Still  Icss  claim  to  represent  the  West- 
tory.  Gothic  kingdom  than  the  modem  kingdom  of  France 

had  to  represent  the  Frankish  kingdom.    The  history 
of  Spain,  as  an   element  in  the  European   system. 
Modern       bcgius  with  the  Saracen   invasion.     For  a  hundred 
history       ycars  before  that  time  all  trace  of  dependence  on 
the  Saracen  the  elder  Empire  had  passed  away.     With  the  later 

conquest.  .  •it 

Western  Empire  Spam  had  nothing  to  do  after  the 
days  of  Charles  the  Great  and  his  immediate  succes- 
sors. Their  claims  over  a  small  part  of  the  country 
passed  away  from  the  Empire  to  the  kings  of  Karo- 
lingia. 
Analogy  With  the  Eastern  Empire  and  the  states  which 

Spain  and    grcw  out  of  it  Spain  has  the  closest  connexion  in  the 

ea»tpm  Way  of  analogy.  Each  was  a  Christian  land  con- 
Europe. 

Compari-  qucrcd  by  the  Mussulman.  Each  has  been  wholly  or 
effecte  of*    partially  won  back  from  him.    But  the  deUverance  of 
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south-western  Europe  was  mainly  the  work  of  its  own     chap. 
people,  and  its  deliverance  was  nearly  ended  when  ^^'^^^p' 
the  bondage  of  south-eastern  Europe  was  only  begin-  j^^^"^ 
ning.      Again,  in  south-eastern  Europe  the  nations  "*«^^ 
were  fully  formed  before  the  Mussulman  conquest, 
and  they  have  lived  through  it.    In  Spain  the  Mussul-  The 
man  conquest  cut  short  the  West-Gothic  power  just  n»^»o° 
as  it  was  growing  into  a  new  Romance  nation ;  the  ^^^^^ 
actual  Eomance  nation  of  Spain  was  formed  by  the  ^^^' 
work   of   withstanding   the   invaders.      The  closest  Analogy 

*-'  ^  between 

analogy  of  all  is  between  Spain  and  Eussia.  Each  spwoMid 
was  delivered  by  its  own  people.  In  each  case,  long 
after  the  main  deliverance  had  been  wrought,  long 
after  the  liberated  nation  had  begun  again  to  take  its 
place  in  Europe,  the  ransomed  land  was  still  cut  off, 
by  a  fragment  of  its  old  enemies,  from  the  coasts  of 
its  own  southern  sea. 

The  Saracen  dominion  in  the  West,  as  established  Extent  of 

theWest- 

by  the  first  conquerors,  answered  very  nearly  to  the  Gotwc  and 
West-Gothic  kingdom,  as  it  then  stood  :  but  it  did  dominioM. 
not  exactly  answer  to  Spain^  either  in  the  geographical 
or  in  the  later  Boman  sense.^  When  the  Saracen 
came,  the  Empire,  not  the  Goth,  still  held  the  Balearic 
Isles,  and  the  fortresses  of  Tangier  and  Ceuta  on  the 
Mauretanian  side  of  the  strait.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Goth  did  not  hold  quite  the  whole  of  the  penin- 
sula, while  his  dominion  took  in  the  Gaulish  land  of 
SepHmania.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Saracen  conquest 
was  a  conquest,  not  of  Spain  geographically,  but  of 
the  West-Gothic  dominions  in  and  out  of  Spain,  and 
of  the  outlying  Imperial  possessions  in  their  neigh- 

'  See  above,  p.  158. 
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bourhood.  It  was  from  the  lands  which  hindered 
both  the  West-Gothic  and  the  Saracen  dominion 
from  exactly  answering  to  geographical  Spain  that 
deliverance  came,  and  it  came  in  two  forms.  From 
the  land  to  the  north-west,  which  had  held  out 
against  both  Goth  and  Saracen,  came  that  form  of 
deUverance  which  was  strictly  native.  At  the  other 
end,  the  Frank  first  won  back  for  Christendom  the 
Saracen  province  in  Gaul,  and  then  carried  his  arms 
into  the  neighbouring  corner  of  Spain.  Thus  we  get 
two  centres  of  deUverance,  two  groups  of  states  which 
did  the  work.  There  are  the  north-western  lands, 
whose  history  is  purely  Spanish,  which  simply  with- 
stood the  Saracen,  and  the  north-eastern  lands,  which 
were  first  won  from  the  Saracen  by  the  Frank,  and 
which  gradually  freed  themselves  from  their  deli- 
verer. The  former  class  are  represented  in  later 
Spanish  history  by  tlie  kingdoms  of  Castile  and 
Portugal,  the  latter  by  the  kingdom  of  Aragon. 
Navarre  hes  between  the  two,  and  shares  in  the  his- 
tory of  both.  The  former  start  geograpliically  from 
the  mountain  region  washed  by  the  Ocean.  The 
latter  start  geographically  from  the  mountains  which 
divide  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  which  stretch  eastward 
to  the  Mediterranean.  The  geographical  position  of 
the  regions  foreshadows  their  later  history.  It  was 
Aragon,  looking  to  the  East,  wliich  first  played  a 
great  part  in  European  aflairs,  and  which  carried 
Spanish  influence  and  dominion  into  Gaul,  Sicily, 
Italy,  and  Greece.  It  was  Portugal  and  Castile,  look- 
ing to  the  West,  which  established  an  Iberian  do- 
minion beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe.  And  of  these 
it  was  Castile  which  was  fated  to  play  the  same  part 
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which  was  played  by  Wessex  in  England,  to  become  chap. 
the  leading  power  of  the  peninsula  and  for  a  moment  ^-  ^  '-- 
to  incorporate  the  whole  peninsula  under  the  rule  of 
her  kings.  The  lasting  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon, 
the  momentary  union  of  Castile,  Portugal,  and  Aragon 
was  to  form  that  great  Spanish  monarchy  which  be- 
came the  terror  of  Europe.  The  more  lasting  of  these 
annexations  has  led  to  a  change  in  ordinary  geogra- 
phical language.  The  fact  that  a  Queen  of  Castile  in 
the  fifteenth  century  married  a  King  of  Aragon  and 
not  a  King  of  Portugal  has  led  us  to  speak  of  the 
peninsular  kingdoms  as  '  Spain  and  Portugal'  ^  For 
some  ages  'Spain  and  Aragon'  would  have  been  a 
more  natural  division.  But  the  very  difierence  in 
the  fields  of  action  of  Castile  and  Aragon  hindered 
any  such  strong  opposition.  Between  Castile  and 
Portugal,  on  the  other  hand,  a  marked  rivalry  arose 
in  the  field  which  was  common  to  both. 

Of  these  two   centres,  one  purely  Spanish,  the  The  more 

strictly 

Other  brought  for  a  long  time  under  a  greater  or  native 
less  degree  of  foreign  influence,  the   more   strictly  foremost  in 
native  region  was  foremost  in  the  work  of  national  <*«"^«f- 
deliverance.    How  far  western  Spain  stood  in  advance 
of  eastern  Spain  is  shown  by  the  speaking  fact  that 
Toledo,  so  much  further  to  the  south,  was  won  by 
Castile  a  generation   before  Zaragoza  was   won   by 
Aragon.     But  both  Castile  and  Aragon,  as  powers,  Reutions 
grew  out  of  the  break-up  of  a  momentary  dominion  iindAniKon 
in  the  land  which  lay  between  them,  and  whose  later  Nmvarre.  • 
history  is  much  less  illustrious  than  theirs.     In  the 
second  quarter  of  the  eleventh  century  the  kingdom 
of  Pampeluna  or  Navaire  had,  by  the  energy  of  a 

>  See  above,  p.  4. 
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single  man,  the  Sviatopluk  or  Stephen  Dushan  of  his 
little  realm,  risen  to  the  first  place  among  the  Chris- 
tian powers  of  Spain.  Castile  and  Aragon  do  not 
appear  with  kingly  rank  till  both  had  passed  under 
the  momentary  rule  of  a  neighbour  which  in  after 
times  seemed  so  small  beside  either  of  them.  And 
the  name  of  Castile^  whether  as  county,  kingdom,  or 
empire,  marks  a  comparatively  late  stage  of  Christian 
advance.  We  must  here  go  back  for  a  moment  to 
the  early  days  of  the  long  crusade  of  eight  hundred 
years. 


Founding 
of  the 
Kin^om 
of  Leon. 


758. 
916. 


Christian 
advance. 


The 

Ommiad 
emirate. 
766. 


The  Span- 
ish March. 
778-801. 


Its  extent. 


§  1.  TTie  Foundation  of  the  Spanish  Kingdoms. 

We  have  seen  how  the  union  of  the  small  inde- 
pendent lands  of  the  north,  Asturia  and  Cantabriaj 
grew  into  the  first  Christian  kingdom  of  reviving 
Spain.  This  was  the  kingdom  which  bore  the  name, 
first  of  Oviedo  and  then  of  Leon.  GaUicia^  on  the 
one  side,  representing  in  some  sort  the  old  Suevian 
kingdom,  Bardulia  or  the  oldest  Castile^  the  land  of 
Burgos,  on  the  other  side,  were  lands  of  this  king- 
dom which  were  early  inclined  to  fall  away.  The 
growth  of  the  Christian  powers  on  this  side  was 
favoured  by  internal  events  among  the  Mussulmans, 
by  famines  and  revolts  which  left  a  desert  border 
between  the  hostile  powers.  The  Ommiad  emirate, 
afterwards  cahphate,  was  established  almost  at  the 
moment  of  the  Saracen  loss  of  Septimania.  Then 
came  the  Spanish  March  of  Charles  the  Great,  which 
brought  part  of  northern  Spain  once  more  within  the 
bounds  of  the  new  Western  Empire,  as  the  conquests 
of  Justinian  had  brought  back  part  of  southern  Spain 
within  the  bounds  of  the  undivided  Empire.     This 
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march,  at  its  greatest  extent,  took  in  Pampeluna  at     chap. 
one  end  and  Barcelona  at  the  other,  with  the  inter-  ' — • — ' 
mediate  lands  of  Aragon^  Ripacurcia^  and  Sobrarbe. 
But  the  Frankish  dominion  soon  passed  away  from 
Aragon,   and   still    sooner   from    Pampeluna.      The  ludivi- 
eastern  part  of  the  march,  which  still  acknowledged 
the  superiority  of  the  Kings  of  Karolingia,  split  up 
into  a  number  of  practically  independent  counties, 
which  made  hardly  any  advance  against  the  common 
enemy. 

Meanwhile  the  land  of  Pampeluna  became,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  an  independent 
and  powerful  kingdom.     The  Navarre  of  Sancho  the  Navnrre 

^  *-'  under 

Great  stretched  some  way  beyond  the  Ebro ;  to  the  ^^^  ^* 
west  it  took  in  the  ocean  lands  of  Biscay  and  Guipuz-  i^oo-ioss. 
coa^  with  the  original  Castile  ;  to  the  east  it  took  in 
Aragon^  Ripacurcia^  and  Sobrarbe.  The  two  Christian 
kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  Leon  took  in  all  north- 
eastern Spain.  The  Douro  was  reached  and  crossed ; 
the  Tagus  itself  was  not  far  from  the  Christian  boun- 
dary ;  but  tlie  states  which  owned  the  superiority  of 
the  power  which  we  may  now  call  France  were  still 
far  from  the  lower  Ebro. 

At  the  death  of  Sancho  the  Great  his  momentary  Break-up 
dominion  broke  up.   Seven  years  earher  the  dominion  kingdom  of 

^  ^  ''  Navarre 

of  the  Ommiad  cahphs  had  broken  up  also.     These  ^J.^^^'"*^ 
two  events,  so  near  together,  form  the  turning-point  ^^ph^f^ 
in  the  history  of  the  peninsula.     Instead  of  the  one  (^^^h). 

f  ^  Small 

Ommiad  caliphate,  there  arose  a  crowd  of  separate  Mussulman 

^,  .  .  sUtes. 

Mussulman  kingdoms,  at  Cordova,  Seville,  Lisbon, 
Zaragoza,  Toledo,  Valencia,  and  elsewhere.  Weaker 
each  one  by  itself  than  their  Christian  neighbours, 
they  had  to  call  for  help  to  their  Mussulman  brethren 
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in  Africa.  This  led  to  what  was  really  a  new  African 
conquest  of  Mussulman  Spain.  The  new  deliverers 
or  conquerors  spread  their  dominion  over  all  the 
Mussulman  powers,  save  only  Zaragoza.  This  settle- 
ment, with  other  later  ones  of  the  same  kind,  gives  a 
specially  African  look  to  the  later  history  of  Maho- 
metan Spain,  and  it  has  doubtless  helped  to  give  the 
Spanish  Mussulmans  the  common  name  of  Moors. 
But  their  language  and  culture  remained  Arabic,  and 
the  revolution  caused  by  the  African  settlers  among 
tlie  ruins  of  the  Western  caliphate  was  far  from 
being  so  great  as  the  revolution  caused  by  the  Turkish 
settlers  among  the  ruins  of  the  Eastern  cahphate. 

Out  of  the  break-up  of  the  dominion  of  Sancho 
came  out  the  separate  kingdom  of  Navarre,  and  the 
new  kingdoms  of  Castile^  Aragon^  and  Sobrarbe.  Of 
these  the  two  last  were  presently  united,  thus  be- 
ginning the  advance  of  Aragon.  Thus  we  come  to 
four  of  the  five  historic  kingdoms  of  Spain — Navarre, 
Castile,  Aragon,  and  Leon,  wliose  unions  and  divi- 
sions are  endless.  The  first  king  Ferdinand  of  Castile 
united  Castile  and  Leon ;  Castile,  Leon,  and  Gallicia 
were  again  for  a  moment  separated  under  his  son. 
Aragon  and  Navarre  were  united  for  nearly  sixty 
years.  Presently  Spain  has  an  Emperor  in  Alfonso 
of  Castile,  Leon,  and  GalHcia.  But  Empire  and  king- 
dom were  split  asunder.  Leon  and  Castile  became 
separate  kingdoms  under  the  sons  of  Alfonso,  and 
they  remained  separate  for  more  than  sixty  years. 
Their  final  union  created  the  great  Christian  power  of 
Spain. 

Navarre  meanwhile,  cut  short  by  the  advance  of 
CajBtile,  shorn  of  its  lands  on  tlie  Ocean  and  beyond 
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the  Ebro,  lost  all  hope  of  any  commanding  position     chap. 

^_  -All. 

in  the  peninsula.    It  passed  to  a  succession  of  French  ^:;^ — ' 
kings,  and  for  a  long  time  it  had  no  share  in  the  geo- 
graphical history  of  Spain.    But  the  power  of  Aragon  Growth  of 
grew,  partly  by  conquests  from  the  Mussulmans,  partly 
by  union  with  the  French  fiefs  to  the  east.     The  first  Union  with 

•^  ,  Barcelona. 

union  between  the  crown  of  Aragon  and  the  county  ii^i. 
of  Barcelona  led  to  the  great  growth  of  the  power  of 
Aragon  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees  and  even,  beyond 
the  Ehone.^     This  power  was  broken  by  the  over-  ^2^^- 
throw  of  King  Pedro  at  Muret.     But  by  the  final  IftU®™****^ 
arrangement  which  freed  Barcelona^  RousisiUon^  and  fj^*^* 
Cerdagne^  from  all  homage  to  France,  all  trace  of 
foreign  superiority  passed  away  from  Christian  Spain. 
The  independent  kingdom  of  Aragon  stretched  on 
both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  a  faint  reminder  of  the 
days  of  the  West-Gothic  kings. 

On   the   other   side   of  the   peninsula  the  lands  county  of 

^  Portugal 

between  Douro  and  Minho  began  to  form  a  separate  ^^^ 
state,  a  state  which  was  to  hold  no  mean  place  intlie 
history  of  Europe,  which  was  first  to  extend  her 
borders  at  the  cost  of  the  common  enemy  and  then 
to  become  the  pioneer  of  European  enterprise  in 
distant  lands.  The  county  of  Portugal  was  held  by 
princes  of  the  royal  house  of  France,  as  a  fief  of  the 
crown  of  Castile  and  Leon..  The  county  became  a  Kingaom, 
kingdom,  and  its  growth  cut  off  Leon,  as  distin- 
guished from  Castile,  from  any  advance  against  the 
Mussulmans.  Navarre  was  already  cut  off  from  such 
advance.  But  the  three  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Aragon, 
and  Portugal  were  all  ready  for  the  work,  A  re- 
stored  Western   Christendom  was    growing   up   to. 

^  See  above,  p.  346. 
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CHAP,     balance  the  falling  away  in  the  East.     The  first  great 
ir  .^  .-'  advance  of  the  Christians  in  Spain  began  about  the 

Beginning  '-  ^ 

ChristSn^^  time  of  the  Seljuk  conquests  from  the  Eastern  Em- 
advance.      pj^.^      jij^g  work  of  delivcrance  was  not  ended  till 

the  Ottoman  had  been  for  forty  years  established  in 
the  New  Eome. 


The  Christian   powers  however  were    disunited, 

while  the  Mussulmans  had  again  gained,  though  at  a 

heavy  price,  the  advantage  of  union.     Alfonso  the 

Sixth,  commanding  the  powers  of  Castile  and  Leon, 

Conquest     prcsscd  far  to  the  south,  and  won  the  old  Gothic 

1085.  capital  of  Toledo.  But  his  further  advance  was  checked 

zSaJ^^     by  the  African  invaders  at  the  battle  of  Zalacca.  The 

Almoravide  power  was  too  strong  for  any  present 

hope  of  conquests  on  the  part  of  Castile ;  but  the 

Advance  of  one  independent   Mussulman  state  at  Zaragoza  lay 

Conquest  of  opcu  to  the  Christians  of  tlie  north-east.     Zaragoza 

1118.  itself  was  taken  by  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  Tarra- 


1086. 

Advance 
of  the  A  U 
moravides. 


Of  Tarra- 
gona. 


(jona  by  the  Count  of  Barcelona.  Both  these  powers 
jK  Tortofta.  advanccd,  and  the  conquest  of  Tortosa  made  the 
Advance  of  Ebro  the  Christian  boundary.     As  the  power  of  the 

Ahnoravides  weakened,  Castile  and  Portugal  again 
Conquest     advanced  on  their  side.     The  latter  kingdom  made 

of  Lisbon.  ...  ,  . 

Ji^'-  th«  great  acquisition  of  its  future  capital  Lisbon^  and 
Of^siivaa.  ^  generation  later,  it  reached  the  southern  coast  by 
Advance  of  (hc  couqucst  of  Silvas  iu  Algarvc.    Castile  meanwhile 

Caatile. 

1147-1166.  pressed  to  the  Guadiana  and  beyond,  counting  Cala- 
trava  and  Badajoz  among  its  cities.  The  line  of 
struggle  had  advanced  in  about  a  century  from  the 
land  between  Douro  and  Tagus  to  the  land  between 
Guadiana  and  Guadalquivir. 

This  second  great  Christian  advance  in  the  twelfth 
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century  was  asfain  checked  in  the  same  way  in  which     chap. 
the  advance  in  the  eleventh  century  had  been.     A 


new  settlement  of  African  conquerors,  tlie  Almohades^  '? ^h**T 
won  back  a  large  territory  from  both  Castile  and  ™^^**^®*- 
Portugal.     The  battle  of  Alarcos  broke  for  a  while  Battle  of 
the  power  of  Castile,  and  the  Almohade  dominion  n96. 
stretched  beyond  the  lower  Tagus.     To  the  east,  the 
lands  south  of  Ebro  remained  an  independent  Mussul- 
man state.     But,  as  the  Almohades  were  of  doubtful  Decline 
Mahometan  orthodoxy,  their  hold  on  Spain  was  weaker  moh«de«. 
than  that  of  any  other  Mahometan  conquerors.  Their  B«ttieof 

•^  ^  N«vas  de 

power  broke  up,  and  the  battle  of  Navas  de  Tolosa  toIw*. 
ruled  that  Spain  should  be  a  Christian  land.     All 
three  kingdoms  advanced,  and  within  forty  years  the 
Mussulman  power  in  the  peninsula  was  cut  down  to 
a  mere  survival.     Aragon  won  the  Balearic  Isles  and  conquest  of 
formed  her  kingdom  of  Valencia.     But  as  Castile,  by  anc  isIm. 

122ft— l^Stf 

the  incorporation  of  Murcia^  reached  to  the  Mediter-  or  va- 
ranean,  any  further  advance  in  the  peninsula   was  mV-isos. 
forbidden  to  Aragon.     On  the  eastern  side  Portugal  ^^"^5! 
won  back  her  lost  lands,  reached  her  southern  coast.  Advance  of 

'  '    Portugal. 

kept  all  the  land  west  of  the  lower  Guadiana  and  1217-1256. 
some  points  to  the  east  of  it.     To  the  kingdom  of  Kingdom 

TTTii-1  o    jki  **^  Algarve. 

Portugal  was  added  the  kingdom  of  Algarve. 

But  the  central  power  of  Castile  pressed  on  faster  conquest 
still.     Under  Saint  Ferdinand  began  the  recovery  of  underSaint 

,    ,  _^  Ferdinand. 

the  great  cities  along  the  Guadalquivir.     Cordova^  Conquest 
the  city  of  the  caliphs,  was  won  ;  Jaen  followed  ;  then  1286. 
more  famous  Seville ;  and   Cadiz^  eldest  of  Western  ^l^^^' 
cities,  passed  again,  as  when  she  first  entered  the  ofSeviUe. 
Roman  world,  from  Semitic  into  Aryan  hands.     The  of  Niwa. 

1257. 

conquest  of  Nibla  and  Tarifa  at  last  made  the  com-  ofTarifa, 

1285. 

pletion  of  the  work  only  a  question  of  time. 
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CHAP.  No  one  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  could 

XII.  . 

' — •-^— '  have  dreamed  that  a  Mussulman  power  would  live  on 


Kingdom     in  Spain  till  the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth.     This  was 

ofGraoAda.  ,  -  , 

1288.  the  kingdom  of  Granada^  which  began,  amid    the 


Recon- 


quered       conquests  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  as  a  vassal  state  of 
tile"*  Castile.     Yet,  sixty  years  later,  it  was  able  to  win 

1298. 

Recoverr  back  a  Considerable  territory  from  its  overlord.    Part 

1^16.     **  of  the  land  now  gained  was  soon  lost  again;    but 

1430.  part,  with  the  city  of  Huascar^  was  kept  by  the  Mus- 

lost  and  suliuaus  far  into  the  fifteenth  century.     Meanwhile, 

won. 

1809.         on  the  strait  between  the  ocean  and  the  Mediter- 

1833 

^344  ranean,  Gibraltar  was  won  by  Castile,  lost,  and  won 

again. 

Geographi-  Thus,  iu  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
oftCcTfour  the  peninsula  of  Spain  was  very  unequally  divided 
between  one  Mussulman  and  four  Christian  states. 
Aragon  on  the  one  side,  Portugal  on  the  other,  were 
kingdoms  with  a  coast  line  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  extent  inwards.  Aragon  had  become  a  triangle, 
Portugal  a  long  parallelogram,  cut  ofi*  on  each  side 
from  the  great  trapezium  formed  by  the  whole  penin- 
sula. Between  these  two  lay  the  central  power  of 
Castile,  with  Christian  Navarre  etill  separate  at  one 
corner  and  Mussulman  Granada  still  separate  at 
another.  Of  these  five  kingdoms,  Navarre  and  Aragon 
alone  marched  to  any  considerable  extent  on  any 
state  beyond  the  peninsula.  Castile  barely  touched 
the  Aquitanian  dominions  of  England,  whUe  Navarre 
and  Aragon,  both  stretching  north  of  the  Pyrenees, 
had  together  a  considerable  frontier  towards  Aqui- 
taine  and  France.  Navarre  and  Aragon  again  marched 
on  one  another,  while  Portugal  and  Granada  marched 
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only  on  Castile,  the  common  neighbour  of  all.     The    chap. 


destiny  of  all  was  written  on  the  map.  Navarre  at  "* 
one  end,  Granada  at  the  other,  were  to  be  swallowed 
lip  by  the  great  central  power.  Aragon,  after  gain- 
ing a  high  European  position,  was  to  be  united  with 
Castile  under  a  single  sovereign,  Portugal  alone  was 
to  become  distinctly  a  rival  of  Castile,  but  wlioUy  in 
lands  beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe. 

Of  the  five   Spanish  powers  Castile  so  far  out-  Titieof 

...  *  King  of 

topped  the  rest  that  its  sovereign  was  often  spoken  Spain.' 
of  in  other  lands  as  King  of  Spain.  But  Spain  con- 
tained more  kingdoms  than  it  contained  kings.  Castile,  The  leaser 
Aragon,  and  Portugal  were  all  formed  by  a  succes- 
sion of  unions  and  conquests,  each  of  which  com- 
monly gave  their  kings  a  new  title.  The  central 
power  was  still  the  power  of  Castile  and  Leon^  not  of 
Castile  only.  Leon  was  made  up  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Leon  and  Gallicia,  Castile  took  in  Castile  proper  or 
Old  Castile^  with  the  principality  of  the  Asturias,  and 
the  free  lands  of  Biscay^  Guipuzcoa^  and  Alava,  To 
the  south  it  took  in  the  kingdoms — each  marking  a 
stage  of  advance — of  Toledo  or  New  Castile^  of  Cor- 
dova, Jaen,  Seville,  and  Murcia,  The  sovereign  of 
Portugal  held  his  two  kingdoms  of  Portugal  and 
Algarve.  The  sovereign  of  Aragon,  besides  his  en- 
larged kingdom  of  Aragon  and  his  counties  of  Cata- 
lonia, RotissiUon,  and  Cerdagne,  held  his  kingdom  of 
Valencia  on  the  mainland,  while  the  Balearic  Isles 
formed  the  kingdom  of  Majorca,  This  last,  first  1262. 
granted  as  a  vassal  kingdom  to  a  branch  of  the 
royal  house,  was  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  i^^- 
Aragonese  state. 
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CHAP. 

X, — ,-1— .        §  2.  Growth  and  Partition  of  the  Great  Spanish 

Monarchy. 

uttiegeo-          After  the  thirteenth  century  the  strictly  geogra- 
a?te°^he      pl^i^al  changcs  within  the  Spanish  peninsula  were  but 
Si^^^    few.     The  boundaries  of  the  kingdoms  changed  but 
little  towards  one  another,  and  not  much  towards 
France,  their  only  neighbour  from  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury onwards.    But  the  five  kingdoms  were  gradually 
grouped  under  two  kings,  for  a  while  under  one  only. 
The  external  geography,  so  to  speak,  forms  a  longer 
Territories   storv.     We  havc  to  trace  out  the  acquisition  of  terri- 

beyond  the 

peniMuu.  tory  withiu  Europe,  first  by  Aragon  and  then  by 
Castile,  and  the  acquisition  of  territory  out  of  Europe, 
first  by  Portugal  and  then  by  Castile.  The  permanent 
union  of  the  dominions  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  the 

The  great    temporary  union  of  the  dominions  of  Castile,  Aragon, 

Spanish  m.  ./  r»  •   i      i^  i 

Monarchy,  and  Portugal,  foi'med  that  great  Spanish  Monarchy 
which  in  the  sixteentli  century  was  the  wonder  and 
terror  of  Europe,  which  lost  important  possessions  in 
the  sixteenth  and  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
which  was  finally  partitioned  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth. 

1410-1430.  Within  the  peninsula  we  have  seen  Castile,  in  the 

first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  win  back  the  lands 
which  had  been  lost  to  Granada  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth.     The  last  decade  of  the  fifteenth  saw  the 

Conqnejitof  eudiucj  of  the  struorcfle.     Men  fondly  deemed  that  the 

Granada.  ^  ^^  ^ 

1492.         recovery  of  Granada  balanced  the  loss  of  Constanti- 
End  of       nople.     But  the  last  Moorish  prince  still  kept  for  a 

Mossulman  ^  ^  ... 

niiein  momcut  a  small  tributary  dominion  in  the  Alpuj arras, 
and  it  was  the  purchase  of  this  last  remnant  which 
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finally  put  an  end  to  the  long  rule  of  the  Mussulman  chap. 

.       p,        .  XII. 

in  Spam.  '^ — • — - 


The  conquest  of  Granada  was  the  joint  work  of  a 
queen  of  Castile  and  a   king  of  Aragon.     But  the 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  did  not  at  once  i469. 
unite  their  crowns.     That  union  may  be  dated  from  orsure^and 
the  beginning  of  Ferdinand's  second  reign  in  Castile,  f^i^^' 
Meanwhile  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne  had  been,  after  Lowand 

^  recovery  of 

thirty  years'  French  occupation,  won  back  by  Aragon.  f4°g"2>l49S' 
Then  came  the  conquest  of  Navarre  south  of  the  Conquest  of 

Navarre. 

Pyrenees,   which   left   only  the   small   part  on   the  i^is. 

Gaulish  side  to  pass  to  the  French  kings  of  the  House 

of  Bourbon.     Portugal  was  now  the  only  separate 

kingdom  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  tendency  to  look 

on  the  peninsula  as  made  up  of  Spain  and  Portugal 

was  of  course  strengthened.    But  later  in  the  century  Annexa- 

Portuofal  itself  was  for  sixty  years  united  with  Castile  separation 

^  .  ofPortu- 

and  Aragon.     Portugal  won  back  its  independence ;  s^jk^  ^^^ 
and  the  Spanish  dominion  was  further  cut  short  by  Final  iom 
the  final  loss  of  Rotissillon.     The  Pyrenees  were  now  ion. 
the  boundary  of  France  and  Spain,  except  so  far  as 
the  line  may  be  held  to  be  broken  by  the  Fi-ench 
right  of  patronage  over  Andorra}     Since  the  Peace 
of  the  Pyrenees,  the  peninsula  itself  has  seen  hardly 
any  strictly  geographical  change.    Gibraltar  has  been  Gibraltar 
for  nearly  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  occupied  by  f^^^^{^ 
England.     The  fortress  of  OHvenqa  has  been  yielded  ouven^a. 
by  Portugal  to  Spain.     And  during  the  last  century 
Minorca  passed  to  and  fro  between  Spain  and  Eng-  Minorca, 
land  more  times  than  it  is  easy  to  remember.' 

*  See  above,  p.  354. 

^  Conquered  by  England  1708.  Ceded  1713.  Recovered  1756. 
Ceded  to  England  1763.  Recovered  1782.  Conquered  by  Eng- 
land 1798.    Recovered  1802. 
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Union  of 
Aragon 
and  Sicily. 
128-2-128(5. 


Second 
union  of 
Aragon 
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Union  of 
Aragon 
and  conti- 
nental 
Sicilv. 
1442^1458. 
Continen- 
tal SicUy 
under 
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princes. 
Final  union 
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and  the 
Sicilies. 
1508. 

War  of 

Sardinia. 

1309-1428. 


1530. 


1567. 

Difference 
between 
the  out- 
lying po8- 
seasionsn  of 
Aragon 
and  thofle 
of  Castile. 


The  acquisition  of  territory  beyond  the  peninsula 
naturally  began  with  Aragon.  The  acquisition  of  the 
Balearic  isles  may  pass  as  the  enlargement  of  a  penin- 
sular kingdom  ;  but  before  that  happened,  Aragon 
had  won  and  lost  what  was  practically  a  great  dominion 
north  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  this  dominion  was  con- 
tinuous with  its  Spanish  territory.  The  real  beginning 
of  Aragonese  dominion  beyond  the  sea  was  when  the 
war  of  the  Vespers  for  a  moment  united  the  crowns 
of  Aragon  and  the  insular  Sicily.  Then  the  island 
crown  was  held  by  independent  Aragonese  princes, 
and  lastly  was  again  united  to  the  Aragonese  crown. 
The  continental  Sicily  had,  during  the  reign  of  Alfonso 
tlie  Magnanimous,  a  common  king  with  Aragon  and 
the  island.  Then  the  continental  kingdom  was — ^save 
during  the  momentary  French  occupations — held  by 
Aragonese  princes  till  the  final  union  of  the  crowns 
of  Aragon  and  the  Two  SiciUes.  Meanwhile  a  war 
of  more  than  a  hundred  years  gave  to  Aragon  the 
island  of  Sardinia  as  a  new  kingdom.  Thus,  at  the 
final  union  of  CastUe  and  Aragon,  Aragon  brought 
with  it  the  outlying  crowns  of  the  Two  SiciUes  and  of 
Sardinia.  The  insular  SiciUan  kingdom  was  shghtly 
lessened  by  the  grant  of  Malta  and  Gozo  to  the  Knights 
of  Saint  John.  The  continental  kingdom  was  increased 
by  the  addition  of  a  small  Tuscan  territory. 

The  outlyipg  possessions  of  Aragon  were  thus 
strictly  acquisitions  made  by  the  Kings  of  Aragon  on 
behalf  of  the  crown  of  Aragon.  But  the  extension  of 
CastiUan  dominion  over  distant  parts  of  Europe  was 
due  only  to  the  fact  that  the  crowm  of  Castile  passed 
to  an  Austrian  prince  who  had  inherited  the  greater 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy.     But 
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thereby  the  Netherlands  and  the  counties  of  Burgundy     chap. 
and  Charolois  became  appendages  to  Castile,  and  went  ^-^  ^^-' 
to  swell  the  great  Spanish  Monarchy.     The  duchy  of  f^ritJiw."" 
Milan  too,  in  whatever  character  the  Emperor  Charles  ^^^• 
held  it,  became  a  Spanish  dependency  when  it  passed  Milan, 
to  his  son  Philip.  i565. 

The  European  possessions  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy  Extent  of 
thus  took  in,  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  extent,  the  Monarchy, 
whole  peninsula,  the  Netherlands  and  the  other  Bur- 
gundian  lands  of  the  Austrian  house,  Roussillon,  the 
Sicihes,  Sardinia,  and  Milan.     But  this  whole  dominion 
was  never  held  at  once,  unless  for  form's  sake  we 
count  the  United  Netherlands  as  Spanish  territory  Lowofthe 
till  the  Twelve  Years'  Truce.     Holland  and  its  fellows  Nether- 
had  become  practically  independent  before  Portugal  i678-i609. 
was  won.     But  it  was  not  till  after  the  loss  of  Portugal  Land*  io«t 
that  Spain  suffered  her  great  losses  on  the  side  of  i65jm677. 
France,  when  the  conquests  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
cost  her  Roussillon,  Cerdagne,  Charolois,  the  County 
of  Burgundy,  Artois,  and  other  parts  of  the  Nether- 
lands.    The  remainder  of  the  Netherlands,  with  Milan 
and   the  three  outlying  Aragonese  kingdoms,  were 
kept   till   the   partitions  in   the    beginning    of    the 
eighteenth   century.     The  final  result  of  so  much  partition 
fighting  and  treaty-making  was  to  take  away  all  the  Spanish 
outlying  possessions  of  both  Aragon  and  Castile,  and  nis.    ^* 
to  confine  the  Spanish  kingdom  to  the  peninsula  and 
the  Balearic  isles,  less  Portugal  and  Gibraltar  for  ever, 
and  less  Minorca  for  a  season.     Since  then  Spain  has 
never  won  back  any  part  of  the  lost  possessions  of 
Castile ;  but  she  has  more  than  once  won  back  the  Kecorery 
lost  possessions  of  Aragon,  insular  Sicily  twice,  conti-  nis^riss. 
nental  Sicily  once.     And  if  the  Sicilies  were  not  kept  kSjJj'i 
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CHAP,  as  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  they  passed  to  a 
branch  of  the  Spanish  royal  house,  as  the  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Piacenza  passed  to  another. 


XII. 


the  Two 
Sicilies. 
1735-1860. 
ihichy  of 
PaniiM, 

1781-1860.     ^  3.  The  Colonial  Dominion  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  distinction  between  Spain  and  Portugal  is  most 

strikingly  marked  in  the  dominion  of  the  two  powers 

Character    bcyoud  the  bouuds  of  Europe.     Portugal  led  the  way 

of  the 

Portuguese  amouff  EuroDcan  states  to  conquest  and  colonization 

dominion  ox 

out  of  out  of  Europe.  She  had  a  geographical  and  historical 
call  so  to  do.  Her  dominion  out  of  Europe  was  not 
indeed  a  matter  of  necessity  Uke  that  of  Russia,  but  it 
stood  on  a  different  ground  from  that  of  England, 
France,  or  Holland.  It  was  not  actually  continuous 
with  her  own  European  territory,  but  it  began  near  to 
it,  and  it  was  a  natural  consequence  and  extension  of 
her  European  advance.  The  Asiatic  and  American 
dominion  of  Portugal  grew  out  of  her  African  do- 
minion, and  her  African  dominion  was  the  continua- 
tion of  her  growth  in  her  own  peninsula. 

When  the  Moor  was  driven  out  of  Spain,  it  was 

natural  to  follow  him  across  the  narrow  seas  into  a 

land  which  lay  so  near  to  Spain,  and  which  in  earlier 

Portugal     geography  had  passed  as  a  Spanish  land.     But  as  far 

formed  in     as  Castilc  was  conccmed,  the  Moor  was  not  driven 

the  thir- 
teenth cen-  out  till  late  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  as  far  as  Portugal 

tury,  ,  "^      ^  ^ 

was  concerned,  he  was  driven  out  in  the  thirteenth. 
Portugal  had  then  reached  her  full  extent  in  the 
peninsula,  and  she  could  no  longer  advance  against 
the  misbeUevers  by  land.  One  is  tempted  to  wonder 
that  her  advance  beyond  sea  did  not  begin  sooner. 
Her  It  came  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  fifty  years  of 

coil^u^    conquest  gave  to  Portugal  her  kingdom  of  Algarve 
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beyond  the  Sea,  an  African  dominion  older  than  the    chap. 
Castilian  conquest  of  Granada.     The  king  of  Portugal  :r^ — ' 
and  the  Algarves  thus  held  the  southern   pillar   of  -^«*j^«8- 
Hercules,  while    Castile    held    the    northern.     The  i^-»of 

African 

greater  part  of  this  African  kingdom  was  lost  after  dominion, 
the   fall  of  Sebastian.     Ceuta  remained   a  Spanish  Genu 

Sp&niah. 

possession  after  the  dominion  of  Portugal,  so  that 
Spain  now  holds  the  southern  pillar  and  England  the 
northern.     Tangier  too  once  passed  from  Portugal  to  Xancicr 
England  as  a  marriage  gift,  and  was  presently  forsaken  lioa-iess. 
as  useless. 

But  before  the  kingdom  of  Alffai've  beyond  the  Advance 

.  ,.      ^^  in  Africa 

sea  had  passed  away,  its  estabushment  had  led  to  the  ?^*^« 
discovery  of  the  whole  coast  of  the  African  continent, 
and  to  the  growth  of  a  vast  Portuguese  dominion  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.   Madeira  was  the  first  insu-  Madeira, 

^     .  1419. 

lar  possession,  followed  by  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verde  ^'^■"^ 
Islands.    Gradually,  under  the  care  of  Don  Henry,  {511^^454^ 
the  Portuguese  power  spread  along  the  north-west 
coast  of  Africa.     The  work  went  on  :  Vasco  de  Gama  cape  of 
made  his  great  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  1497.   ^^ 
the  road  to  India  was  opened ;  dominion  on  the  coasts  Dominion 

*     a  1    • 

of  Arabia  and  India,  and  even  in  the  islands  of  the  »iid  India. 
Indian  Archipelago,  was  added  to  dominion  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.     This  dominion  perished  through  the 
annexation  of  Portugal  by  Spain.     Since  the  restora- 
tion of  Portuguese  independence,  only  fragments  of 
this  great  African  and  Indian  dominion  have  been 
kept.     But  Portugal  still  holds  the  Atlantic  islands,  Modem 
various  points  and  coasts  in  Africa,  and  a  small  terri-  p^nupiese 
tory  in  India  and  the  Eastern  islands.  abroad. 

But  Portuguese  enterprise  led  also  to  a  more  last- 
ing work,  to  the  creation  of  a  new  European  nation 
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CHAP,    beyond  the  Ocean,  the  single  European   monarchy 
which  has  taken  root  in  the  New  World.     Brazil  was 


Discoverr 

ofBrazii;     discovcrcd  by  Portuguese  sailors  at  the  end  of  the 
1581.         fifteenth  century  ;  it  was  settled  as  a  Portuguese  pos- 
session early  in  the  sixteenth.     During  the  union  of 
1624-1654.   Portugal  with  Spain  the  Dutch  won  for  a  while  a 
large  part  of  the  country,  but  the  whole  was  won 
back  by  independent  Portugal.     The  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  Portugal,  ever  threatened  by  a  more  powerful 
neighbour,  gave  her  great  Transatlantic  dominion  a 
special  importance.     It  was  looked  to  as  a  possible 
place  for  shelter,  which  it  actually  became  during 
1807.         the  French  invasion  of  Portugal.     The  Portuguese 
Kin^om     dominions  took   the  style  of  *  the  United  Kingdom 
and  BriSS  of  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  Algarve.'     Nine  years  later 
Empire  of    thcsc  kiugdoms  were  separated,  and  Brazil  became  an 
1822. '        independent  state.     But  it  remains  a  monarchy  with 
the  title  of  Empire,  and  it  is  still  ruled  by  the  direct 
representative  of  the  Portuguese  royal  house,  while 
Portugal  itself  has  passed  away  from  the  native  line 
by  the  accidents  of  female  succession. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Brazil  held  a  wholly 
exceptional  position.     It  was  the  only  settlement  of 
Portugal,  it  was  the  only  considerable  settlement  of 
any  European  power,  in  a  region  which  Spain  claimed 
Divitioii  of  as  her  exclusive  dominion.    By  Papal  authority  Spain 
betw^*    was  to  have  all  the  newly  found  lands  that  lay  to  the 
pSrtSgai     west,  and  Portugal  all  that  lay  to  the  east,  of  a  line 
on  the  map,  drawn  at  370  leagues  west  of  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands.     Spain  thus  held   the  whole   South 
American  continent,  with  the  exception  of  Brazil,  to- 
gether with  that  part  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent which  is  most  closely  connected  with  the  southern. 
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While  the  non-European  dominion  of  Portugal  was    chap. 
primarily  African  and  Indian,  the  non-European  do-  ^ — ^-^ 
minion  of  Spain  was  primarily  American.     It  did  not 
in  the  same  way  spring  out  of  the  European  history 
of  the  country ;  it  was  rather  suggested  by  rivalry 
of  Portugal.     In  Africa  the  Spanish  dominion  hardly 
went  beyond  the  possession  of  Oran  and  the  more  J^i-q^ 
lasting  possession  of  Ceuta.    The  conquest  of  Tunis  i782-i79i. 
by  Charles  the  Fifth^  was  made  rather  in  his  Sicilian  i68l 
than  in  his  Castilian  character.     Within  the  range  of 
Portuguese  dominion  the  settlements  of  Spain  were 
exceptional.     But  they  took  in  the  Canaries  off  the  imuIw 

poBoogrions 

Atlantic  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  ia  of  Spain, 
the  extreme  eastern  Archipelago.    These  insular  pos- 
sessions Spain  still  keeps. 

Meanwhile  the  great  Spanish  dominion  in  the  New  SpMiidi 

*^  "^         ,  dominion 

World,  in  both  Americas  and  in  the  adjoining  islands  inAm«rio». 

of  the  West  Indies,  had  risen  and  fallen.     It  began 

with  the  first  conquest  of  Columbus,  Hispaniola  or  ffiwniou, 

Saint  Domingo.     Thus  the  dominion  of  Castile  beyond 

the  Ocean  began  at  the  very  moment  when  she  reached 

the  full  extent  of  her  own  Mediterranean  coast.     Then 

followed  the  great  continental  dominion  in  Mexico^  ^^^^^ 

Peru,  and  the  other  lands  on  or  south  of  the  isthmus  1^2. 

which  joins  the  two  western  continents.     But  into  the 

body  of  the  North  American  continent,  the  land  which 

was  to  be  disputed  between  France   and  England, 

Spain  never  spread.     New  Mexico^  California,  Florida, 

barely  stretched  along  its  western  and  southern  coasts. 

The  whole  of  this  continental  dominion  passed  away  Revoin- 

tioosofthe 

m  a  series  of  revolutions  within  our  own  century.  SpMush 

•^      oolocii«i. 

While  Portugal  and  England  have  really  founded  new 

^  See  abore,  p.  464. 
VOL.  I.  0  0 
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CHAP.    European  nations  beyond  the  Ocean,  the  result  of 
' — r-^  Spanish  rule  in  America  has  been  to  create  a  number 
of  states  of  ever  shifting  extent  and  constitution,  keep- 
ing the  Spanish  language,  but  some  of  which  are  as 
Mexico.      much  native  American  as  Spanish.     Of  these  Mexico 
is  the  one  which  has  had  most  to  do  with  the  general 
Two  Mexi-  history  of  Europe  and  European  America.     It  has 
mres,"*"      twicc  takcu  the  name  of  Empire,  once  under  a  native, 
1866-1867.   once  under  a  foreign,  adventurer.   And  vast  provinces, 
once  under  its  nominal  rule,  have  passed  to  the  United 
Cessions  to   Statcs.     The  loss  of  Texas^  New  Mexico^  and  Upper 
Stotes?^*^   California^  has  cut  down  the  present  Mexico  nearly  to 

the  extent  of  the  first  Spanish  conquests, 
gpjj^ij  Of  the  Spanish   West  India  islands,  some,  like 

Sttdi!"^*  Jamaica  and  Trinidad^  have  passed  to  other  European 
im^  powers.  The  oldest  possession  of  all,  the  Spanish 
sdnt         part  of  Hispaniola,  has  become  a  state  distinct  from 

Domingo,  ,  , 

1864.  that  of  Hayti  in  the  same  island.  Puerto  Rico  remains 
K<S[*^  a  real  Spanish  possession.  The  allegiance  of  Cvha  is 
^^■-         always  doubtful.     In  short,  the  dominion  of  Spain  out 

of  Europe  has  followed  its  European  dominion  out  of 

Spain.     The  eighteenth  century  destroyed  the  one ; 

the  nineteenth  century  has  cut  down  the  other  to 

mere  fragments. 
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We  have  now  gone,  first  through  that  great  mass  of    chap. 
European  lands  which   formed   part  either   of  the  ' — •-— ^ 
Eastern  or  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  then  through 
those  more  distant,  and  mainly  peninsular,  lands  which 
so  largely  escaped  the  Imperial  dominion.  We  end  by 
leaving  the  mainland  of  Europe,  by  leaving  the  world 
of  either  Empire,  for  that  great  island,  or  rather  TheBriu»h 
group  of  islands,  which  for  ages  was  looked  on  as 
forming  a  world  of  its  own.     In  Western  Europe  uteRo- 
Britain  was  the  last  land  to  be  won,  and  the  first  to  qnwt  tnd 

eariy  Ions 

be  lost,  in  the  days  of  the  elder  Empire.     And,  after  of  BHuin. 
all,  Britain  itself  was  only  partly  won,  while  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland  was  never  tried  at  all.     After  the  indep«- 
English  Conquest,  Britain  had  less  to  do  with  the  re-  BHuin  in 
vived  Western  Empire  than  any  Western  land  except  Empiw. 
Norway.     The  momentary  dealings  of  Charles  the 
Great  with  the  Northumbrians  and  Scots,  the  doubtful 
and  precarious  homage  done  by  Eichard  the  First  to 
Henry  the  Sixth,  are  the  only  exceptions,  even  in 
form,  to  the  complete  independence  of  the  continental 
Empire  which  was  maintained  by  every  part  of  the 
British  islands.     The  doctrine  was  that  Britain,  the  Briuin 

another 

Other  world,  formed  an  Empire  of  its  own.     That  world  and 

another 

Empire,  being  an  island,  was  secured  against  the  con-  Empire. 

o  o  3 
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CHAP,    fltant  fluctuations  of  its  external  boundary  to  which 
xm. 
!^   «  '-"  continental  states  lie  open.    For  several  centuries  the 

©riS^  boundaries,  both  of  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  occupants 
of  Britain  and  of  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  among  them- 
selves, were  always  changing.  But  these  changes 
hardly  aflect  European  history,  which  is  concerned 
only  with  the  broad  general  results — ^with  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Teutonic  settlers  in  the  island — ^with 
the  union  of  those  settlers  in  one  kingdom  under  the 
West-Saxon  house — with  the  extension  of  the  imperial 
power  of  the  West-Saxon  kings  over  the  whole  island 

«ii^fc        of  Britain.    And,  from  the  eleventh  century  onwards, 

change  in 

the  internal  there  has  been  sinmilarly  little  chancre  of  boundaries 
En«i*«w>-  within  the  island.  The  boundaries  of  England  towards 
Scotland  and  Wales  changed  much  less  than  might 
have  been  looked  for  during  ages  of  such  endless 
warfare.  Even  the  lesser  divisions  within  the  English 
kingdom  have  been  singtilarly  lasting.  The  land,  as 
a  whole,  has  never  been  mapped  out  afresh  since  the 
tenth  century.  While  a  map  of  France  or  Germany 
in  the  eleventh  century,  or  even  in  the  eighteenth,  is 
useless  for  immediate  practical  objects,  a  map  of 
England  in  the  days  of  Domesday  practically  differs 
hot  at  all  from  a  map  of  England  now.  The  only 
changes  of  any  moment,  and  they  are  neither  many 
nor  great,  are  in  the  shires  on  the  Welsh  and  Scottish 
borders. 

Thus  the  historical  geography  of  the  isle  of  Britain 
comes  to  Uttle  more  than  a  record  of  these  bordejc 
changes,  down  to  the  incorporation  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales  into  a  single  kingdom.  In  the  other 
great  island  of  Ireland  there  is  Uttle  to  do  except  to 
trace  how  the  boundary  of  English  conquest  advaaoed 
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and  fell  back,  a  matter  after  all  of  no  great  European    chap. 
concern.     The  history  of  the  smaller  outlying  islands,  ^ — .-^ 


8e«. 


from  Scandinavian  Shetland  to  the  insular  Normandy, 
has  really  more  to  do  with  the  general  geography  of 
Europe  than  of  either  Britain  or  Ireland.  The  dominion 
of  the  English  kings  on  the  continent  is  of  the  highest 
European  moment,  but,  from  its  geographical  side,  it 
is  Gaul  and  not  Britain  which  it  affects.     The  really  EhgUah 

settlementa- 

great  geographical  phaBnomenon  of  English  history  is  beyond 
that  which  it  shares  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in 
which  it  surpasses  both.  This  is  the  vast  extent  of 
outlying  English  dominion  and  settlement,  partly  in 
Europe,  but  far  more  largely  in  the  distant  lands  of 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia.  But  it  is  not 
merely  that  England  has  become  a  great  power  in 
all  quarters  of  the  world;  England  has  been,  like 
Portugal,  but  on  a  far  greater  scale,  a  planter  of 
nations.  One  group  of  her  settlements  has  grown  En^iuh 
into  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  into  a  third 
England  beyond  the  Ocean,  as  far  surpassing  our  in- 
sular England  in  geographical  extent  as  our  insular 
England  surpasses  the  first  England  of  all  in  the 
marchland  of  Germany  and  Denmark.  The  mere 
barbaric  dominion  of  England  concerns  our  present 
survey  but  little;  but  the  historical  geography  of 
Europe  is  deeply  concerned  in  the  extension  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Europe  in  lands  beyond  the  Western  and 
the  Southern  Ocean. 

In  tracing  out  the  little  that  we  have  to  say  of  the 
geography  of  Britain  itself,  it  will  be  well  to  begin 
with  that  northern  part  of  the  island  where  changes 
have  been  both  more  numerous  and  more  important 
than  they  have  been  in  England. 
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CHAP. 
XIII. 

§  1.  7%^  Kingdom  of  Scotland. 
Historical  In  Northern  Britain,  as  in  some  other  parts  of 

position  of  ,  . 

Scotland.  Europe,  we  see  a  land  which  has  taken  its  name  from 
a  people  to  which  it  does  not  owe  its  historic  impor- 
tance. Scotland  has  won  for  itself  a  position  in  Britain 
and  in  Europe  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its  size 
and  population.     But  it  has  not  done  this  by  virtue 

Greatness    of  its  strictlv  Scottish  element.     The  Irish  settlers 

of  Scotland  •' 

due  to  its     who  first  brought  the  Scottish   name  into  Britain 

English  ° 

element,  could  ncvcr  havc  made  Scotland  what  it  really  be- 
came. What  founded  the  greatness  of  the  Scottish 
kingdom  was  the  fact  that  part  of  England  gradually 
took  the  name  of  Scotland  and  its  inhabitants  took 
the  name  of  Scots.  The  case  is  as  when  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  and  Genoa  and  Prince  of  Piedmont  took  his 
highest  title  from  that  Sardinian  kingdom  which  was 
the  least  valuable  part  of  his  dominions.  It  is  as 
when  the  ruler  of  a  mighty  German  realm  calls  him- 
self king  of  the  small  duchy  of  Prussia  and  its  extinct 
Two  people.  The  truth  is  that,  for  more  than  five  hundred 

kmgdoins  years,  there  were  two  English  kingdoms  in  Britain, 
each  of  which  had  a  troublesome  Celtic  background 
which  formed  its  chief  difficulty.  One  English  king 
reigned  at  Winchester  or  London,  and  had  his  diflS- 
culties  in  Wales  and  afterwards  in  Ireland.  Another 
English  king  reigned  at  DunfermUne  or  Stirling,  and 
had  his  difficulties  in  the  true  Scotland.  But  the 
southern  kingdom,  ruled  by  kings  of  native  English 
or  of  foreign  descent,  but  never  by  kings  of  British 
or  Irish  descent,^   always   kept   the   English   name, 

^  The  Tudor  kings  were  doubtless  of  British  descent ;  bat  tbey 
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while  the  northern  kingdom,  ruled  by  kings  of  Scot-     chap. 

°  '  J  &  XIII. 


tish  descent,  adopted  the  Scottish  name.  The  English  ^ 
subjects  of  the  King  of  Scots  gradually  took  the  Extension 

of  the  Scot- 

Scottish  name  to  themselves.     As  the  present  Swiss  tish  name, 
nation  is  made  up  of  parts  of  the  German,  Burgun-  AMiogy  of 
dian,  and  Italian  nations  which  have  detached  them-  ^<i- 
selves  from  their  several  main  bodies,  so  the  present 
Scottish  nation  is  made  up  of  parts  of  the  English,  Threefold 

,  .  elements  in 

Irish,  and  British  nations  which  have  detached  them-  the  uter 

'  ,  .  .  Scotland. 

selves  from  their  several  main  bodies.     But  in  both 

cases  it  is  the  Teutonic  element  which  forms  the  life 

and  strength  of  the  nation,  the  kernel  to  which  the 

other  elements  have  attached  themselves.  We  cannot  True  posi- 
tion of  the 

read  the  mediaeval  history  of  Britain  aright,  unless  ^^^ 
we  remember  that  the  King  of  Scots  was  in  truth  the 
English   king  of  Teutonic  Lothian  and  teutonized 
Fife.     The  people  from  whom  he  took  his  title  were  Enmity  of 

...  .the  true 

at  most  his  unwilling  subjects ;  they  were  often  his  Scots, 
open  enemies,  the  allies  of  his  southern  rival. 

The  modem  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  made  up  of  Lothian, 

^  .  ^         Strath- 

English  Lothian^  British  Strathclyde^  and  Irish  Scot-  ciyde,and 

land.     The  oldest  Scotland  is  Ireland,  whence  the 

Scottish  name,  long  since  forgotten  in  Ireland  itself, 

came  into  Britain  and  there  spread  itself.  These  three 

elements  stand  out  plainly.    But  the  Scottish  or  Irish 

element  swallowed  up  another,  that  of  the  Picts^  of  The  nets. 

whom  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  Celts, 

like  the  Scots  and  Britons,  but  about  whom  it  may 

be  doubted  whether  their  kindred  was  nearer  to  the 

Scots  or  to  the  Britons.  For  our  purpose  the  question 

did  not  reign  by  yirtue  of  that  descent,  and  they  did  not  come  in 
till  ages  after  the  Engliah  kingd<Hn  was  completely  formed. 
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is  of  little  moment.     The  Picts,  as  far  as  geography 
is  concerned,  either  vanished  or  became  Scots. 

Early  in  the  ninth  century  the  land  north  of  the 
firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth  was  still  mainly  Fictish. 
The  second  Scotland  (the  first  Scotland  in  Britain) 
had  not  spread  far  beyond  the  original  Irish  settle- 
ment in  the  south-west.  The  union  of  Picts  and  Scots 
under  a  Scottish  dynasty  created  the  larger  Scotland, 
the  true  Celtic  Scotland,  taking  in  all  the  land  north 
of  the  firths,  except  where  Scandinavian  settlers  occu- 
pied the  extreme  north.  South  of  the  firths,  English 
Bemicia^  sometimes  a  separate  kingdom,  sometimes 
part  of  Northumberland^  stretched  to  the  firth  of 
Forth,  with  Edinburgh  as  a  border  fortress.  To  the 
west  of  Bemicia,  south  and  east  of  the  firth  of  Clyde» 
lay  the  British  kingdom  of  Cumberland  or  Strathclyde^ 
with  Alcluyd  or  Dumbarton  as  its  border  fortress. 
To  the  south-west  again  lay  the  outlying  Pictish  land 
of  Galloway^  which  long  kept  up  a  separate  being. 
Parts  of  Bernicia,  parts  of  Strathclyde,  were  one  day 
to  join  with  the  true  Scotland  to  make  up  the  later 
Scottish  kingdom.  As  yet  the  true  Scotland  was  a 
foreign  and  hostile  land  ahke  to  Bernicia  and  to 
Strathclyde. 

In  the  next  century  we  see  the  Scottish  power  cut 
short  to  the  north  and  west,  but  advancing  towards 
the  south  and  east.  The  Northmen  have  settled  in 
the  northern  and  western  islands,  in  those  parts  of 
the  mainland  to  which  they  gave  the  names  of  CattA- 
ness  and  Sutherland^  and  even  in  the  first  Scottish 
land  in  the  west.  Scotland  itself  has  also  admitted 
the  external  supremacy  of  the  EngUsh  overlord.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Scots  have  pressed  within  the 
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English  border,  and  have  occupied  Edinburgh,  the     chap. 

border  fortress  of  England.     Later  in  the  same  cen-  I'l^^f 

tury  or  early  in  the  next,  the  Kings  of  Scots  received  ^^JjJ"'*^' 

Northern  Bemicia,  the  land  of  Lothian,  as  an  English  Ceflsion  of 

Lothian, 

earldom.     On  the  other  side,  Strathclyde  or  Cumber-  ^eem 

land — its  southern  boundary  is  very  uncertain — ^had 

become  in  a  manner  united  to  England  and  Scotland 

at  once.     An  English  conquest,  it  was  granted  in  fief  ^"°*^ 

to  the  King  of  Scots,  and  was  commonly  held  as  an  ^^^ 

appanage  by  Scottish  princes.^     Thus  the  King  of  Different 

Scots  held  three  dominions  on  three  different  tenures,  th©  do- 
minion of 

Scotland  was  a  kingdom  under  a  merely  external  ^  King  of 

English  supremacy ;  Cumberland  was  a  territorial  fief 

of  England;  Lothian  was  an  earldom  within  the 

English  kingdom.     In  after  times  these  distinctions 

were  forgotten,  and  the  question  now  was  whether 

the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Scots,  as  a  whole,  were 

or  were  not  a  fief  of  England.    When  the  question  Thcdit. 

,  ,  tinctions 

took  this  shape,  the  English  king  claimed  more  than  forgotten  in 
his  ancient  rights  over  Scotland,  less  than  his  ancient  troveraieB. 
rights  over  Lothian. 

The  acquisition    of  Lothian  made  the  Scottish  Effect!  of 

^  the  grant 

kingdom  EngUsh.  Lothian  remained  EngUsh  ;  Cum-  o^ ^thi«i. 
berland  and  the  eastern  side  of  Scotland  itself,  the 
Lowlands  north  of  the  firth  of  Forth,  became  prac- 
tically English  also.  The  Scottish  kings  became 
English  princes,  whose  strength  lay  in  the  English 
part  of  their  dominions.    But  late  in  the  eleventh  Fate  of 

southern 

century  it  would  seem  that  the  southern  part  of  ^^^ 
Cumberland  had  become  a  separate  principality  ruled 
by  a  refugee  Northumbrian  prince   under  Scottish 
supremacy*    This  territory,  the  city  of  Carlisle  and 

^  See  Norman  Ck)nque6ty  voL  i.  p.  580. 
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CHAP,     its  immediate  district,  the  old  diocese  of  Carlisle,  was 

XIII. 

^— j-^  added  to  England  by  William  Eufus.  On  the  other 
Sct*l!d^  hand,  in  the  troubles  of  Stephen's  reign,  the  king  of 
^T^iiS^  Scots  received  two  English  earldoms,  Cumberland — ^in 
f^^  a  somewhat  wider  sense — and  Northumberland  in  the 
Cumber-      modcm  scusc,  the  land  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Tyne. 

land  and  '  ^ 

^^^'  Had  these  earldoms  been  kept  by  the  Scottish  kings, 
KIw^  ^  ^^^y  '^ould  doubtless  have  become  Scottish  lands  in 
^^^^'  the  same  sense  in  which  Lothian  did ;  that  is,  they 
would  have  become  parts  of  the  northern  English 
Eecovered    kiuffdom.  But  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  were 

by  Eng-  ^ 

land,  1167.  wou  back  by  Henry  the  Second  ;  and  the  boundary 
dary  per-'  has  since  remained  as  it  was  then  fixed,  save  that  the 
except  as     to\vn  of  Benotck  fluctuated  according  to  the  accidents 


to  Berwick. 


of  war  between  one  kingdom  and  the  other. 


Relations  But  though  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdoms  were 

England  fixcd,  their  relations  were  not.  Scotland  in  the  modem 
land.  sense — that  is,  Scotland  in  the  older  sense,  Lothian, 
and  Strathclyde — ^was  for  a  moment  held  strictly  as 
1292.  a  fief  of  England.  It  was  then  for  another,  moment 
1296.  incorporated  with  England.     It  was  then  acknow- 

1827.  ledged  as   an  independent   kingdom.     It  again   fell 

1888.         under  vassalage  for  a  moment,  and  again  won   its 
1603.         independence.     Then,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  England  and  Scotland,   as  distinct, 
independent,   and   equal   kingdoms,  passed  under  a 
1649.         common   king.     They  were   separated   again   for  a 
moment  when  Scotland  acknowledged  a  king  whom 
1662.         England  rejected.   For  another  moment  Scotland  was 
incorporated  with  an  English  commonwealth.     Again 
1660.         Scotland  and  England  became  independent  kingdoms 
1707.         under  a  common  king,  till  the  two  kingdoms  were. 
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by  common  consent,  joined  in  the  one  kingdom  of    chap. 
Great  Britain.  ^ — r-^ 


le 


Meanwhile  the  Scottish  kings  had,  like  those  of  stnigri< 
England  somewhat  earlier,  to  struggle  against  Scan-  Northmen, 
dinavian  invaders.     The  settlements  of  the  Northmen  navi^'ad- 
advanced,  and  for  some  years  in  the  eleventh  century  iwSo64. 
they  took  in  Moray  at  one  end  and  Galloway  at  the 
other.     But  it  was  only  in  the  extreme  north  and 
in  the  northern  islands  that  the  land  really  became 
Scandinavian.     In   the   Sudereys  or  Hebrides  —  the  The 
southern  islands  as  distinguished   from  Orkney  and  and  Man. 
Shetland — and  in  Man^  the  Celtic  speech  has  sur- 
vived.    Caithness  was  brought  under  Scottish  supre-  Caithnew 
macy  early  in  the  thirteenth  century.     Galloway  was  1208. 
incorporated.     Later  again,  after  the  battle  of  Largs,  inco^^ 
the  Sudereys  and  Man  passed  under  Scottish  supre  -  1235. 
macy.     But  the  authority  of  the  Scottish  crown  in  SSa^SS 
the  islands   was   for  a  long  time  very  precarious.  mS^ike. 
Man,  the  most  central  of  the  British  isles,  lying  at  History  of 
a   nearly  equal   distance   from    England,   Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales,  remained  a   separate  kingdom, 
sometimes  under  Scottish,  sometimes  under  English, 
superiority.     Granted  to  English  subjects,  the  king- 
dom sank  to  a  lordship.     The  lordship  was  united  to  i764-i826. 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  Man,  like  the  Nor- 
man islands,  remains  a  distinct  possession,  forming 
no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.     The  earldom  of  Orkney. 
Orkney  meanwhile  remained  a  Norwegian  dependency 
till   it   was  pledged  to   the  Scottish    crown.     Since 
then  it  has  silently  become  part,  first  of  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,   and  then  of  the  kingdom  of   Great 
Britain. 
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§  2.  The  Kingdom  of  England. 


Harold's  The  chonffes  of  boundary  between  England  and 

conquests  ^  ^  g 

fromWaiei,  WoUs  begin,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  ¥rith  them, 

1063.  ®      '  ' 

Enlarge-     wlth  the  great  Welsh  campaign  of  Harold.     All  the 

border        bordcr  shires,   Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Herefordshire, 

Gloucestershire,  seem  now  to  have  been  enlarged  ;  the 

English  border  stretched  to  the  Conwy  in  the  north, 

and  to  the  Usk  in  the  south.  But  part  of  this  territory 

seems  to  have  been  recovered  by  the  Welsh  princes. 

The  while  part   passed  into  the  great  march  district  of 

England  and  Wales,  ruled  by  the  Lords  Marchers. 

Coofluestof  The  gradual  conquest  of  South  Wales  b^an  under 

waie^       the  Conqueror  and  went  on  under  his  sons ;  but  it 

1070-1121.  ^ 

was  more  largely  the  work  of  private  adventurers 
than  of  the  kings  themselves.  The  lands  of  Mor- 
ganwg^  Breheiniog,  Dyfed.  and  Ceredigion^  answering 
nearly  to  the  modem  South  Wales,  were  gradually 
Flemish      subdued.  In  some  districts,  especially  in  the  southern 

settlement  . 

Sok^ore,  P^^^  ^^  ^^  present  Pembrokeshire,  the  Britons  were 
^^^^-  actually  driven  out,  and  the  land  was  settled  by 
Flemish  colonists,  the  latest  of  the  Teutonic  settle* 
Character  mcuts  in  Britain.  Elsewhere  Norman  lords,  with  a 
ouestof  '  Norman,  English,  and  Flemish  following,  held  the 
Waiea.       towHs  and  the  more  level  country,  while  the  Welsh 

Princes  of  kept  OH  a  half  independence  in  the  mountains.  Mean- 
North  \      .  ^ 

Wales.       while  in   North  Wales  native  princes — Princes   of 

Aberffraw  and   Lords  of  Snowdon — still  ruled,   as 

Cessions  to  vassals  of  the  English  king,  till  the  war  of  Edward 

Kngland,  . 

1277.  the  First.  In  the  first  stage  the  vassal  prince  was 
Conquest  Compelled  again  to  cede  to  his  overlord  the  territory 
^«8.       east  of  the  Conwy.     Six  years  later  followed   the 
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complete  conquest.  But  complete  incorporation  with     chap 
England  did  not  at  once  follow.     Wales,  North  and  j^ePriiX 


South,  remained   a   separate   dominion,  giving  the  ^^j^^ 
princely  title  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  English  king. 
Some  shires  were  formed;  some  new  towns  were 
founded;  the   border  districts  remained   under  the 
anomalous  jurisdiction  of  the  Marchers.     The  full  FuUinooc- 

...  .  poratioiu 

incorporation  of  the  principaUty  and  its  marches  i^^- 
dates  from  Henry  the  Eighth.  Thirteen  new  counties 
were  formed,  and  some  districts  were  added  or  re- 
stored to  the  border  shires  of  Ekigland.  One  of  the 
new  counties,  Monmouthshire^  was,  under  Charles  the 
Second,  added  to  an  Enghsh  circuit,  and  it  has  since 
been  reckoned  as  an  English  county. 

Setting  aside  these  new  creations,  all  the  existing  The 

Domesday 

shires  of  England  were  in  being  at  the  time  of  the  sWies. 
Norman  Conquest,  save  those  of  Lancaster^  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland^  and  Rutland.    The  boundaries 
were  not  always  exactly  the  same  as  at  present ;  but 
the  differences  are  commonly  slight  and  of  mere  local 
interest.     The  shires,  as  they  stood  at  the  Conquest,  Two  cUssei 
were  of  two  classes.     Some  were  old  kingdoms  or  Ancient 
principalities,  which  still  kept  their  names  and  boun-  Sa^^- 
daries  as  shires.     Such  were  the  kingdoms  of  Kent,  ^ 
Sussex,  and  Essex,  and  the  East-Anglian,  West-Saxon, 
and  Northumbrian  shires.    Most  of  these  keep  old 
local  or  tribal  names ;  a  few  only  are  called  from  a 
town.     In  Mercia  on  the  other  hand,  the  shires  seem  JJgJ^ 
to  have  been  mapped  out  afresh  when  the  land  was  SS5^^ 
won  back  from  the  Danes.     They  are  called  after  <^'"y- 
towns,  and  the  town  which  gives  the  name  commonly 
lies  central  to  the  district,  and  remains  the  chief  town 
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CHAP,     of  the  shire,  except  when  it  has  been  outstripped  by 
^  '  ^  some  other  in  modern  times.^     Both  classes  of  shires 
survived  the  Conquest,  and  both  have  gone  on  till 
now  with  very  slight  changes. 

On  the  Welsh  border,  all  the  shires,  for  reasons 

already  given,  stretch  further  west  in  Domesday  than 

Cumber-      thcv  do  uow.     Ou  the  Scottish  border  Cumberland 

land  and  ^  ^        rn  • 

WMtmore-  and  Westmoreland  were  made  out  of  the  Cumbrian 

land.  

conquest  of  William  Rufus,  enlarged  by  districts 
which  in  Domesday  appear  as  part  of  Yorkshire. 

Lancaahire.  Lancashire  was  made  up  of  lands  taken  from  York- 
shire and  Cheshire,  the  Eibble  forming  the  older 
boundary  of  those  shires.  The  older  divisions  are 
marked  by  the  boundaries  of  the  dioceses  of  York^ 
Carlisle^  and  Lichfield  or  Chester,  as  they  stood  down 
to  the  changes  under  Henry  the  Eighth.  In  central 
England  the  only  change  is  the  formation   of   the 

Ratiand.  small  shirc  of  Rutland  out  of  the  Domesday  district 
of  Rutland  (which,  oddly  enough,  appears  as  an 
appendage  to  Nottinghamshire),  enlarged  by  a  small 
part  of  what  was  then  Northamptonshire. 

§  3.  Ireland. 

Ireland  The  sccoud  great  island  of  the  British  group, 

Scotland.  Ireland,  the  original  Scotia,  has  had  less  to  do  with  the 
general  history  of  the  world  than  any  other  part  of 
Western  Europe.  Its  ancient  divisions  have  Uved  on 
The  five  from  the  earliest  times.  The  names  of  its  five  great 
provinces,  Ulster,  Meath,  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Con- 
naught,  are  aU  in  famiUar  use,  though  Meath  has  sunk 
from  its  old  rank  alongside  of  the  other  four.      The 

^  See  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  i.  p.  48 ;  and  Macmillan's  Maga- 
ziney  April,  1880. 
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Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  island  remained  independent     chap. 

XIII. 

of  foreign  powers  till  the  days  of  Scandinavian  settle-  ^ — ^-^ 


ment.  Just  like  the  English  kingdoms  in  Britain,  the 
great  divisions  of  Ireland  were  sometimes  indepen- 
dent, sometimes  united  under  the  supremacy  of  a 
head  king.  Gradually  the  Northmen,  called  in  Ire-  Settlement 
land  Ostmeuj  settled  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  held  oatmen. 
the  chief  ports,  as  Dublin,  Waterford,  Wexford,  two 
of  which  names  bear  witness  to  Teutonic  occupation. 
The  great  Irish  victory  at  Clontarf  weakened,  but  Irish  vie 

.  .  tory  At 

did  not  destroy,  the  Scandinavian  power.     And,  from  ciontarf: 
the  latter  half  of  the  tenth   century  onward,  the  TncLing 

.      i»  T     1       :i      1  •  •         connexion 

eastern  coast  oi  Ireland  snows  a  growing  connexion  with 
with  England.     Whether  any  actual  EngUsh  supre- 
macy ever  existed  is  extremely  doubtfiil ;  but  both 
commercial    and    ecclesiastical    ties    became   closer 
during   the   eleventh   and   twelfth   centuries.     This 
connexion  led   to  the   actual  Enghsh   conquest  of  The 
Ireland,  begun  under  Henry  the  Second,  but  really  conouest, 
finished  only  by  Cromwell.      All  Ireland  admitted 
for  a  moment  the  supremacy  of  Henry ;  but,  till  the  ii7i. 
sixteenth  century,  the  actual  English  dominion,  called 
the  Pale,  with   Dublin  for  its   centre,  was  always  Fiuctuap 
fluctuating,  and  for  a  while  it  fell  back  rather  than  the  Paie. 
advanced. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  conquest  Ireland  is  spoken  ^^J^™ 
of  as  a  kingdom ;  but  the  title  soon  went  out  of  use.  ^"^  ^'** 
The  original  plan  seems  to  have  been  that  Ireland, 
like  Wales  afterwards,  should  form  an  appanage  for 
a  son  of  the  English  King.  It  became  instead,  so  far 
as  it  was  an  English  possession  at  all,  a  simple  de- 
pendency of  England,  from  which  the  King  took  the 
title  of  Lord  of  Ireland.    Henry  the  Eighth  took  the  iw2. 
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1652. 
1689. 
1782-1800. 


1801. 


title  of  King  of  Ireland ;  but  the  kingdom  remained 
a  mere  dependency,  attached  to  the  crown,  first  of 
England  and  then  of  Great  Britain.  This  state  of 
things  was  diversified  by  a  short  time  of  complete 
incorporation  under  the  Commonwealth,  and  a  short 
time  of  independence  under  James  the  Second.  But 
for  the  last  eighteen  years  of  the  last  century,  Ireland 
was  formally  acknowledged  as  an  independent  king- 
dom, connected  with  Great  Britain  only  by  the  tie  of 
a  common  king.  Since  that  time  it  has  formed  an 
int^ral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 


The  Nor- 
man 
Islands. 
1205. 


Other 
European 
dependen- 
cies, Aqoi- 
taine,  &c. 


§  4.  Outlying  European  Possessions  of  England. 

Ireland,  the  sister  island  of  Britain,  has  thus  been 
united  with  Britain  into  a  single  kingdom.  Man, 
lying  between  the  two,  remains  a  distinct  dependency. 
This  last  is  also  still  the  position  of  that  part  of  the 
Norman  duchy  which  clave  to  its  own  dukes,  which 
never  became  French,  but  always  remained  Norman. 
It  might  be  a  question  what  was  the  exact  position  of 
Guernsey f  Jersey,  Aldemey,  Sark,  and  their  smaller 
neighbours,  when  the  English  kings  took  the 
titles  of  the  French  kingdom  and  actually  held  the 
Norman  duchy.  Practically  the  islands  have,  during 
all  changes,  remained  attached  to  the  English  crown ; 
but  they  have  never  been  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom.  Other  more  distant  European  lands  have 
been,  some  still  are,  in  the  same  position.  Such  were 
Aquitaine,  Ponthieu,  and  Calais,  as  fixed  by  the  Peace 
of  Bretigny.  Since  the  loss  of  Aquitaine,  England 
has  had  no  considerable  continental  dominion  in 
Europe,  but  she  has  from  time  to  time  held  several 
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islands  and  detached  points.  Such  are  Calais j  Boulogne^    chap. 


XIII. 


Dunkirk^  Gibraltar^  Minorca^  Malta^  Heligoland^  all  of  :: 
which  have  been  spoken  of  in  their  natural  geo-  Midiaiancu. 
graphical  places.  To  these  we  may  add  Tangier^ 
which  has  more  in  common  with  the  possession  of 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca  than  with  the  English  settle- 
ments in  the  further  parts  of  Africa.  Of  these  points, 
Gibraltar,  HeUgoland,  and  Malta,  are  still  held  by  • 

England.      The   virtual  EngUsh   possession   of   the  Greek 

.  .  noweasiona, 

Ionian  Islands  made  England  for  a  while  a  sharer  in  J^nian 

^  ^  Inlands, 

the  fragments  of  the  Eastern  Boman  Empire.     And  1814-1864. 
later  still  she  has  again  put  on  the  same  character  by  Cvpnu, 
the  occupation,  on  whatever  terms,  of  another  Greek 
and  Imperial  land,  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

§  5.  The  American  Cobnies  of  England. 
England,  like  France  and  Holland,  became  a  colo-  colonies  of 

,  ,  England. 

nizing  power  by  choice.  Extension  over  barbarian 
lands  was  not  a  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  Bussia, 
nor  did  it  spring  naturally  out  of  earUer  circum- 
stances, as  in  the  case  of  Portugal.  But  the  coloniz- 
ing enterprise  of  England  has  done  a  greater  work 
than  the  colonizing  enterprise  of  any  other  European 
power.  The  greatest  colony  of  England — for  in  a 
worthier  use  of  language  the  word  colony  would  imply 
independence  rather  than  dependence  ^ — is  that  great 
Confederation  which  is  to  us  what  Syracuse  was  to 
Corinth,  what  Miletos  was  to  Athens,  what  Gades  and 
Carthage  were  to  the  cities  of  the  older  Canaan.    The  The  United 

states. 

United  States  of  America^  a  vaster  England  beyond 

'  The  Latin  coionla  certainly  does  not  imply  independence :  but 
the  word  colony,  in  our  use  of  it,  rather  answers  to  the  Greek 
dwoucia,  which  does. 
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the  Ocean,  an  European  power,  on  a  level  with  the 
greatest  European  powers,  planted  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Europe,  form  the  great  work  of  English  and  Euro- 
pean enterprise  in  non-European  lands. 

The  settlements  which  grew  into  the  United  States 
were  not  the  first  English  possessions  in  North  Ame- 
rica, but  they  were  the  first  which  really  deserved  to 
be  called  colonies.  The  first  discoveries  of  all  led  only 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries. 
Ealeigh's  attempts  at  real  colonization  ninety  years 
later  only  pointed  the  way  to  something  more  lasting. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  began  the  planting  of  the 
thirteen  settlements  which  won  their  independence. 
Of  these  the  earliest  and  the  latest,  the  most  southern 
and  the  most  northern,  began  through  English  colo- 
nization in  the  strictest  sense.  First  came  Virginia. 
Then  followed  the  Puritan  colonization  much  further 
to  the  north  which  founded  the  New  England  states. 
The  shiftings  among  these  settlements,  from  Plymouth 
to  Maine^  the  unions,  the  divisions,  the  colonies  of 
colonies — the  Epidamnos  and  the  Sinope  of  the  New 
World — the  various  and  varying  relations  between 
the  difierent  settlements,  read  Uke  a  piece  of  old  Greek 
or  of  Swiss  history.^    By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 


*  It  may  be  well  to  give  the  dates  in  order : — 


Plymouth  .  .  .  1620 
Massachusetts.  .  .  1628 
New  Hampshire  .  .  1629 
Connecticut  .  .  .  1635 
Newhaven  .  .  .  1638 
Providence  .  .  .1644 
Ehode  Island.  .  .  1634 
Maine  ....  1638 
New  Hampshire  annexed  \  i  /» « ^ 
by  Massachusetts         / 


Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 

'  dence  united 
Connecticut   and    New- 1 


} 


haven  united 


1644 


1664 


New  Hampshire  separa- 1  -i  /•-•i 
tedfrom  Massachusetts  J 

Mamepurd.a8edbyMa8.^jg„ 
sachusetts  • 


] 


Plymouth    and    Maasa-  \  iggi 
chusettfi  united  •         / 
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century  they  had  arranged  themselves  into  four  sepa-     chap. 
rate  colonies.     These  were  Massachusetts^  formed  by  ^ — .-^ 


the  union  of  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth^  with  its 
northern  dependency  of  Maine^  which  became  a  sepa- 
rate State  long  after  the  Kevolution  ;  New  Eampshire^  1820. 
annexed  by  Massachusetts  and  after  a  while  separated 
from  it ;  Connecticut^  formed  by  the  unioii  of  Comtecti- 
cut  and  Newhaven ;  Rhode  Island^  formed  by  the  union 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence.  These  New  England 
States  form  a  distinct  geographical  group^  with  a 
marked  political  and  religious  character  of  their  own. 
Meanwhile,  at  some  distance  to  the  south,  around  The 

Soathern 

Virginia  as  their  centre,  grew  up  another  group  of  CoioDies. 
colonies,  with  a  history  and  character  in  many  ways 
unlike  those  of  New  England.     To  the  north  of  Vir-  Maniand. 
ginia  arose  the  proprietary  colony  of  Maryland ;  to 
the   south   arose   Carolina,  afterwards  divided  into  Carolina, 

.  1660-1668. 

North  and  South.     South  Carolina  for  a  long  while  i>ivided, 

^  1720. 

marked  the  end  of  English  settlement  to  the  south, 
as  Maine  did  to  the  north. 

But  between  these  two  groups  of  Enghsh  colonies  inter- 
in  the  strictest  sense  lay  a  region  in  which  Enghsh  space  ©ecu- 
settlement  took  the  form  of  conquest  from  another  united 

Proyincea 

European  power.     EarUer  than  any  English  settle-  «nd 

Sweden. 

ment  except  Virginia,  the  great  colony  of  the  United 
Provinces  had  arisen  on  Long  Island  and  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland.     It  bore  the  name  of  New  Nether-  New 

°  Netber^ 

lands,  with  its  capital  of  New  Amsterdam.     To  the  i^dis 

'  ^  1614. 

south,  on  the  shores  of  Delaware  Bay,  the  other  great 
power  of  the  seventeenth  century  founded  tJie  colony 
of  New  Sweden.     Three   European   nations,  closely  New 
aUied  in  race,  speech,  and  creed,  were  thus  for  a  )66«.  ' 
while  established  side  by  side  on  the  eastern  coasts 

p  p  3 
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CHAP,  of  America.  But  the  three  settlements  were  fated  to 
' — r-^  merge  together,  and  that  by  force  of  arms.  A  local 
NVw  swe-    war  added  New  Sweden  to  New  Netherlands ;  a  war 

den  with 

NeSer-  between  England  and  the  United  Provinces  gave  New 
ismJ*  Netherlands  to  England.  New  Amsterdam  became 
EngiiA      New  York,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  colony  which 

conquesl  ^  ^    "^ 

of  New      was  to  become  the  greatest  State  of  the  Union.     Ten 

Kethei^  ^  ^ 

lew*  years  later,  in  the  next  war  between  the  two  colo- 
NewTork.  nizing  powcrs,  the  new  English  possession  was  lost 

1674.  J 

and  won  agam. 
The  Meanwhile  the  gap  which  was  still  left  began  to 

16C5.         be  filled  up  by  other  English  settlements.     East  and 
West  Jersey  began  as  two  distinct  colonies,  which 
no2.         were  afterwards  united  into  one.     The  great  colony 
Pennsyi-     of  Pennsylvania  next  arose,  from  which  the  small 
i6«2.         one  of  Delaware  was  parted  off  twenty  years  later. 
KoSr"**    Pennsylvania  was  thus  the  last  of  the  original  settle- 
ments of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  in  the  space 
of  nearly  eighty  years  had  been  formed  fast  after  one 
another.     Fifty  years  after  the  work  of  the  bene- 
volent Penn  came  the  work  of  the  no  less  benevolent 
Georgia,      Oglethorpe ;  Georgia^  to  the  south  of  all,  now  filled 
up  the  tale  of  the  famous  Thirteen,  the  fitting  number, 
it  would  seem,  for  a  Federal  power,  whether  in  the 
Old  World  or  in  the  New. 
indepen-  By  the  Pcacc  of  Paris  the  Thirteen  Colonies  were 

fh^ui^ted  acknowledged  as  independent  States.  The  great  work 
1783  ^  of  English  settlement  on  foreign  soil  was  brought  to 
perfection.  The  new  and  free  English  land  beyond 
the  Ocean  took  in  the  whole  temperate  region  of  the 
North  American  coast,  all  between  the  peninsula  of 
Acadia  to  the  north  and  the  other  peninsiila  of 
Florida  to  the  south.     Both  of  these  last  lands  were 
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pendence,  but  neither  of  them  had  any  share  in  the 
work.     Acadia,  under  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia^  had  ^^^^ 
been  ceded  by  France  in  the  interval  between  the  m^ 
settlement  of  Pennsylvania   and   the   settlement   pf 
Georgia.     Next  came   the   conquest  of  Canada^  in  conqneit 
which  the  men  of  the  colonies   played  their  part.  i769-i76«. 
Hitherto  the  English  colonies  had  been  shut  in  to 
the  west  by  the  French  claim  to  the   line  of  the  Th«  French 
Alleghany  mountains.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  took  away  AUegiumy. 
this  bugbear,  and  left  the  whole  land  as  far  as  the 
Mississippi  open  to  the  enterprise  of  the  English  colo- 
nists.    Thus,  when  the  Thirteen  States  started   on 
their  independent  career,  the  whole  land  between  the 
great  lakes,  the  Ocean,  and  the  Mississippi,  was  open 
to  them.     Florida  indeed,  first  as  an  Enghsh,  then  Florid* 
again  as  a  Spanish  possession,  cut  them  off  from  the  ^uh. 
Gulf  of  Mexico.     The  city  of  New  Orleans  remained, 
first  a  Spanish,  then  a  French,  outpost  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  possessions  still  held  by  England 
kept  them  from  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Lawrence. 
But  within  these  limits,  such  of  the  old  States  as  Extendoa 
were  allowed  by  their  geographical  position  might  west, 
extend  themselves  to  the  west,  and  new  States  might 
be  formed.     Both  processes  went  on,  and  two  of  the 
barriers  formed  by  European  powers  were  removed. 
The  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France,  the  acquisi-  LoukUiuL 

1808. 

tion  of  Florida  from  Spain,  gave  the  States  the  sea-  Florida, 
board   of  the   Gulf  of  Mexico,   and   allowed   their  '    * 
extension  to  the  Pacific.     The  details  of  that  exten- 
sion, partly  by  natural  growth,  partly  at  the  expense 
of  the  Spanish  element  in  North  America,  it  is  hardly 
needful  to  go  through  here.     But,  out  of  the  English 
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English 
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Ufte  <tf  the 
word 


settlements  on  the  North-American  coast,  a  new  Eng- 
lish nation  has  arisen,  none  tlie  less  English,  in  a  true 
view  of  history,  because  it  no  longer  owes  allegiance 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  power  thus 
formed,  exactly  hke  earUer  confederations  in  Europe, 
lacks  a  name.  The  United  States  of  America  is  hardly 
a  geographical  or  a  national  name,  any  more  than 
the  names  of  the  Confederates  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. In  the  two  European  cases  common  usage 
gave  the  name  of  a  single  member  of  the  Union  to 
the  whole,  and  in  the  case  of  Switzerland  the  popular 
name  at  last  became  the  formal  name.  In  the  Ame- 
rican case,  on  the  other  hand,  popular  usage  speaks 
of  the  Confederation  by  the  name  of  the  whole  con- 
tinent of  which  its  territory  forms  part.  For  several 
purposes,  the  words  America  and  American  are  always 
understood  as  shutting  out  Canada  and  Mexico,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  southern  American  continent.  For 
some  other  purposes,  those  names  still  take  in  the 
whole  American  continent,  north  and  south.  But  it 
is  easier  to  see  the  awkwardness  of  the  usual  nomen- 
clature than  to  suggest  any  improvement  on  it. 


Second 
En^Itfh 
nation  in 
North 
America. 


Dependent 

eonfede- 

racy. 


While  one  set  of  events  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury created  an  independent  English  nation  on  North 
American  soil,  another  set  of  events  in  the  same  cen- 
tury, earlier  in  date  but  later  in  their  results,  has  led 
to  the  formation  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
another  English  nation  which  still  keeps  its  allegiance 
to  the  English  crown.  A  confederation  of  states, 
practically  independent  in  their  internal  aflairs,  but 
remaining  subjects  of  a  distant  sovereign,  is  a  novelty 
in  political  science.     Such  is  the  Confederation  of 
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XIII. 

federation  did  not  arise  out  of  colonization  in  the 


British 

same  sense  as  the  independent  Confederation  to  the  N«rth 

^  Amenea. 

south  of  it.     The  central  land  which  gives  it  its  cha- 
racter is  the  conquered  land  of  Canada.    Along  with 
Canada  came  the  possession  of  the  smaller  districts 
which  received  the  names  of  New  Brunswick   and  NewBniM- 
Prince  EdicardCs  Island^  districts  which  were  at  first 
joined  to  Nova  Scotia,  but  which  afterwards  became 
distinct   colonies.     Now  they  are  joined   with   the  The 
Dominion  of  Canada^  which,  hke  the  United  States,  ise?. 
grows  by  the  incorporation  of  new  states  and  terri- 
tories.    The  addition  of  British  Columbia  has  carried  Bntuh 

Columbia, 

the  Confederation  to  the  Pacific ;  that  of  Rupertsland  ^^^-^ 
carries  it  indefinitely  northward  towards  the  pole,  i^^^*- 
This  second  English-speaking  power  in  North  Ame- 
rica stretches,  like  the  elder   one,  from  Ocean   to 
Ocean.     Newfoundland  alone,  a  possession   secured  Newfound- 
to  England  after  many  debates  at  the  same  time  as 
Nova  Scotia,  remains  distinct. 


Of  the  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  a  few  The  wwt 

,  lodies. 

only,  among  them  Barbadoes,  the  earliest  of  all,  were  Barbido«ii, 

XIHIO. 

colonies  in  the  same  sense  as  Virginia  and  Massa- 
chusetts.   The  greater  number,  Jamaica  at  their  head,  Jamaica, 

^  1666. 

were  won  by  conquest  from  other  European  powers. 
No  new  English  nation,  like  the  American  and  the 
Canadian,  has  grown  up  in  them.  Still  less  is  there  any  SmaDer 
need  to  dwell  on  the  Bahamas^  the  Falkland  Islands^  menu, 
or  the  South-American  possession  of  British  Guiana. 
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CHAP. 

^V-1^      §  6.  Other  Colonies  and  Possessions  of  England. 

cdonies  The  stoiy  of  the  North-American  colonies  may  be 

jouthem     both  Compared  and  contrasted  with  the  story  of  two 

sphere.       great  groups  of  colonies  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

AnstraUa.    In  Australia  and  the  other  great  southern  islands,  a 

body  of  English  colonies  have  arisen,  the  germs  at 

least  of  yet  another  English  nation,  but  which  have 

not  as  yet  reached  either  independence  or  confedera- 

south        tion.     In  South  Africa,  another  group  of  possessions 

Africa. 

and  colonies,  beginning,  Uke  Canada,  in  conquest  from 
another  European  power,  have  as  yet  declined  confe- 
deration, while  some  parts  have  in  a  manner  stumbled 
into  independence. 

The  beginning  of  EngUsh  settlement  in  the  greatest 

of  islands   began  in   the  years  which  immediately 

followed  the  establishment  of  American  independence. 

New  South  First  came  New  South  Wales,  on  the  eastern  coast. 

Wales, 

i'87.         designed  originally  as  a  penal  settlement.     It  outgrew 
Western      this  staffc,  and  another  penal  settlement  was  founded 

Australia,      .  ^  ..  .         . 

1829.         in  Western  Australia,     Then  colonization  spread  into 
South        the  intermediate  region  of  Southern  Australia  (which 

Australia,  i        i         •  i        i 

1886.         however  stretches   right  through  the  island  to   its 
Victoria,     northern    coast)   into    the    district    called    Victoria^ 

1887 

south-west  of  the  original  settlement,  and  lastly,  into 
Queens-      Queensland  to  the  north-east.     Since  the  middle  of 

land,  1869.  '      . 

Colonies*     the  prcscut  century  all  these  colonies  have  gradually 

^^      '    established  constitutions  which  give  them  full  internal 

independence.      South  of  the  great  island  Ues  one 

Tasmania,    Smaller,  but  Still  vast,  that  of  Van  Diemen's  Land^  now 

1804.  '  '  . 

1889.          Tasmania^  which  was  settled  earlier  than  any  Austra- 
Six  lian  settlement  except  New  South  Wales.    And  to  the 

colonies, 

1862.         east  lie  the  two  great  islands  of  New  Zealand^  where 
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six  English  colonies  founded  at  dilHerent  times  have     chap. 

^  .  XIII. 

been  united  into  one.  ;7zr: — ' 

While  the  Australian  settlements  were  colonies  in  ^®^*- 

South 

the  strictest  sense,  the  EngUsh  possessions  in  South  AfHcm. 
Africa  began,  Uke  New  York,  in  a  settlement  first 
planted  by  the  United  Provinces.     The  Cape  Colony^  Conqaettot 
after  some  shiftings  during  the  French  revolutionary  ^®^- 
wars,  was  conquered  by  F«ngland,  and  its  possession 
by  England   was  confirmed   at   the  general  peace.  18I6. 
Migration  northward,  both  of  the  English  and  Dutch 
inhabitants,   has  produced  new  settlements,  as   the 
Eastern  Colony  and  Natal    Meanwhile  independent  Ea»tem 

Colony  ftnd 

Dutch  states  have  arisen,  as  the  Orange  River  Be-  N«ut 

'  ^  1820-1886. 

public^  annexed  by  England,  then  set  free,  and  lastly  orangj 
dismembered,  and  the  Transvaal^  annexed  after  six-  i847-i«66.' 
teen  years  of  independence,  and  more  lately  restored  iseL^sT?' 
to  a  kind  of  modified  independence.     Lastly  a  scheme 
of  confederation  for  all  these  settlements  awaits  some 
more  peaceful  time  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

In   all   these  cases  of  real  colonization,  of  real  Europe  ex- 
tended hj 

extension  of  the  Enghsh  or  any  other  European  nation,  «>ioniM- 
it  is  hardly  a  figure  to  say  that  the  bounds  of  Europe 
have  been  enlarged.  AU  that  makes  Europe  Europe, 
all  that  parts  off  Europe  from  Africa  and  Asia,  has 
been  carried  into  America  and  Australia  and  Africa 
itself.  The  growth  of  this  new  Europe,  no  less  than 
the  changes  of  the  old,  is  an  essential  part  of  European 
geography.  It  is  otherwise  with  territories,  great  or  Btrbiri*n 
small,  which  have  been  occupied  by  England  and 
other  European  powers  merely  for  military  or  com- 
mercial purposes.  Forts,  factories,  or  empires,  on 
barbarian  soil,  where  no  new  European  nation  is  Ukely 
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CHAP,  ever  to  grow  up,  are  not  cases  of  true  colonization ; 
EagUBh'""  ^^^^y  ^^^  ^^  extension  of  the  bounds  of  Europe.  The 
inLdfiJ  climax  of  this  kind  of  barbarian  dominion  is  found  in 
those  vast  Indian  possessions  in  which  England  has 
supplanted  Portugal,  France,  and  the  heirs  of  Timour. 
Of  that  dominion  the  scientific  frontier  has  yet  to  be 
Empire  of  traccd ;  yet  it  .has  come  to  give  an  Imperial  title  to 
^^^'  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  while  those 
two  European  islands,  as  perhaps  befits  their  infe* 
riority  in  physical  size,  remain  content  with  the  lowlier 
style  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Whether  the  loftier 
pretensions  of  Asia  do,  or  do  not,  imply  any  vassalage 
on  the  part  of  Europe,  it  is  certain  that  the  Asiatic 
Empire  of  the  sovereign  of  the  British  kingdom  is  no 
extension  of  England,  no  extension  of  Europe,  no 
creation  of  a  new  English  or  European  nation.  The 
Empire  of  India  stands  outside  the  European  world, 
outside  the  political  system  which  has  gathered  round 
the  Old  and  the  New  Bome.  But  a  place  amongst  the 
foremost  members  of  that  system  belongs  to  the  great 
European  nation  on  American  soil,  where  the  tongue 
of  England  is  kept,  and  the  constitution  of  old  Achaia 
is  born  again,  in  a  confederation  stretching  from  the 
Western  to  the  Eastern  Ocean. 

Summary.  Wc  havc  thus  traccd  the  geography,  and  in 
tracing  the  geography  we  have  in  a  slighter  way 
traced  the  history,  of  the  various  states  and  powers  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  lands  beyond  the  Ocean  which  have 
been  planted  from  Europe.  We  have  throughout 
kept  steadily  before  our  eyes  the  centre,  afterwards 
the  two  centres,  of  European  life.  We  have  seen 
how  the  older  states  of  Europe  graduaUy  lose  them- 
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selves  in  the  dominion  of  Eome,  how  the  younger  chap. 
states  gradually  spring  out  of  the  dominion  of  Eome.  ^ — r-^ 
We  have  followed,  as  our  central  subjects,  the  fates 
of  those  powers  in  the  East  and  West  which  continued 
the  Roman  name  and  Eoman  traditions.  We  have 
traced  out  the  states  which  were  directly  formed  by 
sphtting  off  from  those  powers,  and  the  states  which 
arose  beyond  the  range  of  Eoman  power,  but  not 
beyond  the  range  of  Eoman  influence.  We  have 
seen  the  Western  Empire  first  pass  to  a  German 
prince,  then  gradually  shrink  into  a  German  kingdom, 
to  be  finally  dissolved  into  a  German  confederation. 
We  have  watched  the  states  which  spUt  off  at  various 
dates  from  its  body,  the  power  of  France  on  one  side, 
the  power  of  Austria  on  another,  the  powers  of  Italy 
on  a  third,  the  free  states  of  Switzerland  at  one  end, 
the  free  states  of  the  Netherlands  at  the  other.  We 
have  beheld  the  long  tragedy  of  the  Eastern  Eome ; 
we  have  told  the  tale  of  the  states  which  split  off 
from  it  and  arose  around  it.  We  have  seen  its  terri- 
torial position  pass  to  a  barbarian  invader,  and  some- 
thing Uke  its  position  in  men's  minds  pass  to  the 
mightiest  of  its  spiritual  disciples.  And  we  have  seen, 
painted  on  the  map  of  our  own  century,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  work  which  is  giving  back  the  lands 
of  the  Eastern  Eome  to  their  own  people.  We  have 
then  traced  the  shiftings  of  the  powers  which  lay 
wholly  or  partly  beyond  the  bounds  of  either  Empire, 
the  great  Slavonic  mainland,  the  Scandinavian  and 
the  Iberian  peninsulas,  ending  with  that  which  is  geo- 
graphically the  most  isolated  land  of  all,  the  other 
world  of  Britain.  We  have  seen  too  how  Europe 
may  be  said  to  have  spread  herself  beyond  her  geo- 
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CHAP,    graphical  limits  in  the  foundation  of  new  European 
* — ^-^  states  beyond  the  Ocean.     We  have  contrasted  the 
different  positions   and   destinies   of  the   colonizing 
European  powers — where,  as  in  the  days  of  Old  Home, 
a  continuous  territory  has  been  extended  over  neigh- 
bouring barbarian  lands — ^where  growth  beyond  the 
sea  was  the  natural  outcome  of  growth  at  home — - 
where  European  powers  have  colonized  and  conquered 
simply  of  their  own  free  will.     In  thus  tracing  the 
historical  geography  of  Europe,  we  have  made  the 
round  of  the  world.     But  we  have  never  lost  siglit  of 
Europe ;  we  have  never  lost  sight  of  Eome.     Wher- 
ever we  have  gone,  we  have  carried  Europe  with  us ; 
wherever  we  have  gone,  we  have  never  got  beyond 
the  power  of  the  two  influences  which,  mingling  into 
one,  have  made  Europe  all  that  it  has  been.     The 
whole  of  European  history  is  embodied  in  the   for* 
mula  which  couples  together  the  *  rule  of  Christ  and 
Caesar;'  and  that  joint  rule  still  goes  on,  in  the  shape 
of  moral  influence,  wherever  the  tongues   and    the 
culture  of  Europe  win  new  realms  for  themselves  in 
the  continents  of  the  western  or  in  the  islands  of  the 
southern  Ocean. 
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Akerman,  Peace  of,  469. 
Akraoas  ;  tee  Agrioentum. 
Akt6,  AxTgfolic,  30. 
ALAND,  isles  of,  annexed  by  Russia, 

535. 
Alans,  origin  of,  91. 

their  settlements  in  Spain,  92 
Alarcob,  battle  of,  551. 
Alaric,  king  of  the  West-Goths,  91. 
Alava,  553. 
Albania,  Asiatic,  102. 
Albania,  use  of  the  name,  397. 
kings  of,  435. 
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Albakia,  Turkish  conqneflt  of,  436. 

revolt  of,  under  Scanderbeg,  ib, 

oonqnered  by   Mahomet  the  Oon- 
qneror,  462. 
Albanians,  their  origin,  24. 

their  settlements  in  Greece,  376, 378. 

advance  of,  435. 
Albanon  (Elbassan),  445. 
Albert,  king,  son  of  Rudolf  of  Habs- 

burg,  grant  of  Austria  to,  320. 
Albert  H,  king,  323. 

union    of   Hungary  and    Bohemia 
under,  326. 
Albert  the  Bear,  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, 214. 
Albert   of    Brandenburg,    Duke   of 

Russia,  521. 
Albioensian  War,  346. 
Albi,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  178. 

under  Aragon,  346. 

annexed  to  France,  ib, 
Alderney,  576. 
Alemanni,  87,  93. 

their  wars  with  the  Empire,  94. 

conquered  by  the  Franks,  id.,  121. 
Albmannla,  Duchy  of,  144,  211. 

ALESSANDRLik,  243. 

ceded  to  Savoy,  255. 
Alessio,  taken  by  Venice,  424. 
Alexander  the  Great,  his  conquests, 

38. 
Alexander  Severus,  his  wars,  103. 
Alexandria,  greatness  of,  38,  63,  78. 

patriarchate  of,  172, 173. 
Alexios  Komn&nos,  his  conquests  in 
Asia  Minor,  394. 

founds  the   Empire  of   Trebizond, 
399. 
Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon,  257. 
Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile,  Emperor,  548. 

his  conquests,  550. 
Aloarve,  551,  553. 
Aloarve-betond-the-Sea,  kingdom 

of,  558. 
Algeria,  French  conquest  of,  372. 
Algiers,  464. 
Almohades,  invade  Spain,  551. 

decline  of,  ib. 
Almoravides,  invade  Spain,  548,  550. 
Alost,  301. 
Alps,  the,  44. 
Alsace  ;  see  Elsass. 
Amadeus    VI.,  Count   of  Savoy,   his 

Eastern  expedition,  403. 
Amadeus  VUI.,  first  Duke  of  Savoy, 
290. 

his  title  of  Prince  of  Piedmont,  292. 
Amalfi,  156,  381,  383. 
Amastbis,  held  by  Genoa,  429. 
Ambrakia,  Corinthian  colony,  31. 

capital  of  Pyrrhos,  38 ;  see  Art  A, 


AKT 

America,  Spanish  dominion  in,  561. 

use  of  the  word,  582. 
America,  North,  French  settlements 
in,  364. 

English  and  French  rivalry  in,  365. 

Rassian  settlements  in,  540. 

first  English  settlements  in,  578. 

formation  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
m,  578-580. 

colonies  of  the  United    Provinces 
and  Sweden  in,  579. 

confederation    of     British      North 
America,  583 ;   see  aUo  United 
States. 
Amiens,  county  of,  added  to  France, 
343. 

to  Burgundy,  306, 351. 
Amisos,  held  by  Genoa,  429. 

its  independence,  399. 
Amurath  I.,  Sultan,  takes   Hadrian- 

ople,  461. 
Anatolikon,  theme  of,  155. 
Ancuialos,  389. 
Ancoka  (Ankdn),  Greek  colony  of,  48. 

march  of,  244,  260. 

occupied  by  Manuel  Komn^nos,  394. 
Andalusia,  origin  of  the  name,  93. 
Andorra,  French  protectorate  of,  354, 

555. 
Andraszovo,  Peace  of,  523. 
Angles,  their  settlements  in  Britain, 
99,100. 

give  their  name  to  England,  100. 

their  kingdoms,  133. 

their  conversion,  136. 
Angora,  battle  of,  462. 
Angria  (Engem).  212. 
Anhalt,  principality  of,  232. 
Ani,  392. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  t^. 
Anjou,  county  of,  146,  338. 

character  of  its  vassalage,  339. 

united  to  Touraine,  342. 

united  to  Maine  and  England,  344. 

annexed  by  Philip  Augustus,  345. 
Anjou,  House  of,  its  growth,  344.  345. 

its  overlordship    in    Peloponnesos, 
433. 
ANKdN ;  see  ANCONA. 
Anne  of  Britanny,  effects  of  her  mar- 
riages, 352. 
Antilles,  French  colonies  in,  365. 
Antioch,  greatness  of,  63,  78. 

imperial  seat  at,  76. 

taken  by  Chosroes,  113. 

patriarchate  of,  172. 

its  extent,  i^. 

restored  to  the    Eastern    Empire. 

891. 
taken  by  the  Turks,  393. 
recovered  by  the  Empire,  394, 
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Antioch,  its  later  history,  418. 
Antiochus  the  Qrbat,  his  war  with 

Rome,  89,  42,  65. 
Antivabi,  Servian,  420. 

under  Venice,  420,  426. 

part  of  Montenegro,  448,  444. 
Antoninus,  wall  of,  71, 
Antonius,  Marcus,  67. 
Antwbbp,  802, 810. 
AOSTA,  bishopric  of,  177. 

part  of  the  kingdom  of  Borgundy, 
286. 

its  special  position,  t^. 

its  relations  to  Savoy,  291,  297. 
Apennines,  the,  45. 
Apoll6nia,  its  alliance  with  Rome,  41. 
Appbnzbll,   joins    the    Confederates, 

281. 
Apulia,  nnited  with  Calabria  mider 
Augustus,  75,  80. 

Norman  conquest  of,  239,  407. 
Aqu^  SBXTiiE ;  tee  Aix. 
Aquilbia,  foundation  of,  56. 

destroyed  by  Attila,  97. 

a  Qerman  march,  143. 

patriarchate  of,  173, 175,  244,  818. 

fluctuates  between    Qermany    and 
Italy,  210, 228. 

annexed  by  Venice,  249. 

under  Austria,  249,  262,  266,  828. 
Aquitainb,  political  use  of  the  name,  4. 

south-western    division   of    Trans- 
alpine Gkiul,  69. 

its  inhabitants,  t^. 

West  Gothic  kingdom  in,  92. 

Prankish  conquest  of,  121, 125. 

kingdomof,  182,  138. 

united  with  Neustria,  189,  350. 

duchy  of,  146. 

character  of  its  vassalage,  339. 

extent  of,  348. 

united  with  Qascony,  t^. 

its  union  with  and  separation  from 
France,  344. 

united  with  England  and  Nonnandy , 
ih. 

kept  by  England,  345. 

French  designs  on,  348. 

released  from  homage,  349. 

its  final  union  with  France,  «^.,  350, 
676. 
Arabia,  peninsula  of,  6. 

attempted  Roman  conquest  of,  70. 

united  under  Mahomet,  113. 

Portuguese  conquests  in,  559. 
Arabia  PBXEiBA,  Roman  conquest  of, 

72. 
Abaoon,  political  use  of  the  name,  3. 

its  beginning,  168,  167. 

its  position  in  the  Mediterranean, 
479. 


ABH 

Abagon,  its  later  history,  544. 

its  relations  towards  Navarre,  545. 
formation  of  the  kingdom,  id.,  547, 
Sobrarbe  joined  to,  548. 
united  with  Barcelona,  549. 
advances  beyond  the  Pyrenees  and 

Rhone,  346,  549. 
conquers    the    Balearic    isles    and 

Valencia,  551. 
extent  of,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 

552,  553. 
united  with  Castile,  565. 
its  second  advance  beyond  the  pen- 
insula, 257,  556. 
united  with  Sicily,  ih. 
its  conquests  in  Sardinia,  ih. 
its  outlying  possessions  compared 
with  those  of  Castile,  ih. 
Abaxes,  539 

Abcadius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  82. 
Abchipelaoo,  Duchy  of,  428. 
Abezzo,  252. 

ABaSNTOBATUM ;  see  STRAflSBUBa. 

Abgos,  use  of  the  name,  26. 

its  place  in  the  Homeric  catalogue, 
28. 

its  early  greatness,  29,  30. 

joins  the  Achaian  League,  41. 

won  from  Epeiros  by  the  Latins, 
432. 

held  by  Venice.  425,  433. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  425. 
Abiminum  ;  iee  Rimini. 
Abkadia,  its  place  in   the  Homeric 

catflJogne,  30. 
Ableb,  later  Roman  capital  of  Gaul,  94. 

Santcen  conquest  of,  115. 

kingdom  of,  148,  149. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  177. 

crowning-plaoB    of    the    kings    of 
Burgundy,  194. 

a  free  city,  271. 

annexed  to  France,  272. 
Abmaoh,    ecclesiastical   province    of, 

188. 
Abmbnia,  war  of,  with  Rome,  66. 

its  position,  101. 

conquered  by  Trajan,  102. 

given  up  by  Hadrian,  ib. 

conquered  by  Diocletian,  103. 

division  of,  ib, 

theme  of,  154. 

conquered  by  Basil  11.,  392. 

Russian  advance  in,  539. 
Abmbnia,  Lesseb,  392,  394, 413. 

acknowledges    the    Western    Em- 
peror, 415. 

its  connexion  with  Cyprus,  ih, 

end  of  the  kingdom,  ih. 
Abminius,    his   victory    over    Varus, 
69. 
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Abmobica,  Celtic  element  in,  95,  124. 

its  later  name,  id.,  $ee  Britannt. 
Arnulf,  king  of  the  East  Franks,  and 

Emperor,  141,  143. 
Arras,  its  place  in  Oaal,  6. 
Treaty  of,  306,  351. 
ceded  to  France,  310. 
Art  A  (Ambrakia),  won  by  the  Eastern 
Empire,  401,  435. 
a  dependency  of  Venice,  436. 
Arthur  of  Britanny,  possible  effects 
of  the  snccess  of  his  claims,  344. 
Abtoib,  added  to  France,    306,  313, 
343. 
to  the  Duchy  of  Bnigundy,   300, 

301,  361. 
language  in,  303. 
its  momentary  annexation  by  Lewis 

XI.,  361. 
relieved   from    homage,  224,    306, 

352. 
within  the  Burgundian  circle,  224. 
French  acquisitions  in,  310,  361. 
Aryan  nations  of  Europe,    order   of 

their  settlements,  13-15. 
Asia,  its  geographical  charact^,  6. 
Macedonian  kingdoms  in,  38. 
Boman  province  of,  65. 
diocese  of,  77. 
Asia    Minor,    historically   connected 
with  Europe,  6. 
Greek  character  of,  22. 
Greek  colonies  in,  32,  34. 
kingdoms  in,  39,  40. 
Boman  conquest  of,  65,  66. 
Saracen  ravages  in,  116,  391. 
Turkish  conquests  of,  392,  402. 
A8PLEd6n,  its  place  in  the  Homeric 

catalogue,  27. 
Astrakhan,  khanat  of ,  518. 
conquered  by  Bussia,  528. 
ASTURIA,  united  to  Cantabria,  158,  546. 
grows  into  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  xb. 
ASTURIAS,  principality  of,  553. 
Athamania,  kingdom  of,  38. 
Athaulp,  king  of  the  West  Goths,  91. 
Athens,  its  position  in  the  Homeric 
catalogue,  27. 
nominally  independent  of  Bome,  42. 
lordship  and  duchy  of,  430, 431,432. 
Venetian  and  Ottoman  conquests  of, 
432. 
ATROPATtN^,    conquered  by    Trajan, 

102. 
ATTABEas,  their  wars  with  the  Cru- 
saders, 414. 
Attica,  geographical  position  of,  21. 

not  in  the  Homeric  map,  27. 
Attila,  defeated  at  Chalons,  96. 

destroys  Aquileia,  97. 
AUCH,  ecclesiastical  province  oi^  177. 


AVI 

Augsburg,  bishopric  of,  223. 

free  city,  226. 

annexed  by  Bavaria,  ih, 
Augusta  Trbyirorum  ;  tee  Tries. 
AURELTAN,  Emperor,  eiyes  up  Dacia, 

72. 
Australia,  English  settlement  in,  684. 
Austria,  Lombard,  240. 
Austria,  origin  and  use  of  the  name, 
124,  197,  207,  314,  332. 

mark  of.  201,  207,  208,  314,  317. 

its  position   as  a  marchland,  275 
276. 

duchy  of,  317. 

annexed  by  Bohemia,  .HI  9. 

under  the  Habsburgs,  320. 

archduchy  of,  323. 

its  connexion  with  the  Western  Em- 
pire, 321. 

circle  of,  209,  222. 

extent  of  its  German  lands,  223. 

its  acquisitions  and  diyisions,  322, 
324. 

its  union  with  BohemiaandHongary, 

324,  327. 
its  foreign  possessions,  328,  329. 
its  rivalry  with  Prussia,  210. 
Venice  surrendered  to,  259,  262. 
so-called  Empire  of,  207,  227,  276. 

315. 
changes  of,  during  the  roTolationary 

wars,  226,  230,  330. 
its  position  compared  with  that  of 

Prussia,  231. 

annexes  Bagusa  and  Cattaio,  330. 

333. 
loses  and  recovers  Hungary,  334. 
modem  extent  of,  332,  336. 
cedes  its  rights  in  Sleswick  and 

Holstein,  234. 
its  anomalous  nature,  316.  317. 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  adminis- 
tered by,  467. 
Austro-Hungary,    dual    system    in. 

334. 
AUTUN,  96. 

Auvbrgne,  Dauphiny  of,  343, 349. 
AUXERRB,  300. 

Avars,  a  Turanian  people.  17,  377. 
allied  with  the  Lombards  against 

the  GepidflB,  110, 117. 
kingdom  of,  117. 
overthrown  by  Charles  the  Great, 

126, 127,  131. 
leave  no  traces  in  modem  Enrooe 
169.  ^^' 

AVERSA,  county  of,  407. 
Avignon,  archbishopric  of,  178. 
taken  by  France,  271. 
sold  to  the  Pope,  273. 
annexed  to  France,  273»  867. 
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AVRAKCHBS,  181. 

Azof,  won  and  lost  bj  Russia,  466, 

633. 
Azores,  oonquered  by  Portugal,  659. 


Babylonia,  60. 

Badajoz,  660. 

Hadbn,  mark,  electorate,  and  duchy  of, 

222,  226,  228,  232. 
Bjetica,  Vandal  conquest  of,  92. 
ecclesiastical  province  of,  183. 
Baglioni,  House  of,  261. 
Bahamas,  the,  683. 
]>AJAZET  the  Thunderbolt,  Sultan,  ex- 
tent of  his  dominion,  461. 
his  conquest  of  Bulgaria,  447. 
defeated  by  Timour,  404,  441. 461. 
Balearic  Isles,  province  of,  81. 
part  of  the  Empire,  108,  643. 
conquered  by  Ara^n,  661,  663. 
Balkan  peninsula,  the,  19. 
Balsa,  honse  of,  its  dominion  in  Alba- 
nia, 443. 
Baltic  Sea,  answers  geographically 
to  the  Mediterranean,  6. 
Scandinavian  and  German  influence 
on,  compared,  602. 
Baltic  lands,  general  view  of,  478- 
641. 
their  relation  to  the  Empires,  483. 
Bamberg,  bishopric  of,  180,  220,  232. 
Bangk>b,  bishopric  of,  187. 
Bar,  duchy  of,  united  to  Lorraine,  198. 
annexed  by  France,  360. 
restored  to  Lorraine,  ib, 
Barbadoes,  683. 
Barcelona,  march  of,  146, 147. 
county  of,  341,  346. 
joined  to  Aragon,  649. 
released   from  homage  to  France, 
347,  649. 
Bardulia.  the  original  Castile,  646. 
Bari,  archbishopric  of,  176. 

won  from  the  Saracens,  383. 
Barnim,  under  Poland,  496. 

passes  to  Brandenburg,  609. 
Barrier  Treaty,  361. 
Basel,  joins  the  Confederateii,  269, 280. 
bishopric  of,  annexed  by    France, 

284,  .S67. 
restored  by  France,  284,  371. 
Basil  II.,  Eastern  Emperor,  his  con- 
quests, .391. 
incorporates  Serbia,  439. 
Basques,  remnant  of  non-Aryan  people 
in  Europe,  12,  13. 
akin  to  the  Ligurians,  46. 
their  independence,  92 
Bath,  bishopric  of,  187. 
Batoum,  annexed  to  Russia,  639. 


BLO 

Bavaria,  Frankish  dominion  in,  121. 

Eastern  Francia  added  to,  140. 

Duchy  of,  144,208,211. 

modem  use  of  the  name,  197. 

circle  of,  209. 

electorate  of,  221. 

unite<l  with    the   Palatinate,   220, 
221. 

kingdom  of.  197,  226,  228. 

extent  of,  232. 
Bayeux,  Bishopric,  181. 
Bayonne,  dioce^ie  of,  183. 
Belgium,  kingdom  of,  274.  312. 
Belgrade,  taken  by  the  Magyars,  .H92. 

by  the  Turk,  464,  466. 

Peace  of,  466. 
Belisarius,  ends  the  Vandal  kingdoin 

in  Africa,  108. 
Bellinkona,  281. 
Belluno,  247. 

Benevento,  Lombard  duchy   of.  111, 
161. 

papal  possession  of,  267,  408. 

a  separate  principality.  261. 
Benteyoolio,  House  of,  261. 
BERBNGAR,kingof  Italy,  his  dominion, 
141. 

submits  to  Otto  the  Qreat,  162. 
Berg,  228. 

Bergamo,  243,  248,  249. 
Berlin,  its  position,  236. 

Treaty  of,  444,  466,  466,  469,  471. 
Bern,  joins  the  Confederates,  269,  278, 
279. 

its  Savoyard  conquests,  269,   280, 
281. 

annexes  Lausanne,  281. 

restores  lands  north  of  the  lake,  t^., 
294. 

divides    Qruy^res    with    Freiburg, 
282. 

its  relations  with  Neufch^tel,  ib. 
Bernhard,  duke  of  Saxony.  213. 
Bernicia,  kingdom  of,  100,  164,  668. 
Berrhoia,  403. 
Berwick,  670. 
Be«an9on,  96, 149. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  179. 

an  Imperial  city,  268. 
united  to  France,  268,  362. 
Bessarabia,  annexed  by  RuFsia,  466. 
Beziers,  annexed  by  France,  346. 
BlALYSTOK,  637. 
BlANDRATE,  288. 
BiBNNE,  282. 

BiLLUNGS,  their  mark,  203,  492. 

Biscay,  647,  65.3. 

Bithynia,  kingdom  of,  .39,  62. 

Roman  conquest  of,  66. 
RLBEfNO,  486. 

Bloib,  united  to  Champagne,  342. 
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Blois,  purchased  by  Saint  Lewis,  347. 
Bodmin,  Bishopric  of,  187. 
BODONITZA,  principality  of,  432. 
Bohemia,  whether  the  seat  of  Samo^s 
kingdom,  473  {mfte). 
kingdom  of,  162,  167,  204,  319,  423, 

493. 
annexes  Austria,  319,  324. 
its  union  with  Brandenburg.  2 14, 510. 
its  permanent  union  with  Austria, 

327,  334,  510. 
sketch  of  iti  history,  495,  609,  610. 
BoHUSLAN,  ceded  to  Sweden,  526. 
BoioTiA,  its  geographical  position,  21. 
separate  from  Orchomenos  in   the 

catalogue,  27. 
legendary  Thessalian  settlement  of, 

31. 
her  cities  destroyed,  32. 
league  of,  41. 
dissolved,  42. 
Bokhara,  639. 

B0LB8LAF  I.,  of  Poland,  his  conquests, 
496.  496. 
whether  the  first  king.  496  (note). 
Bologna,  archbishopric  of,  176. 
city  of,  held  by  the  Visconti,  247. 
it.4  importance,  261. 
Treaty  of,  264. 
Bona,  410. 
Boniface,  king  of  Thessalonikd,  extent 

of  his  ki^om,  397,  432. 
BORMio,  won  by  the  GraubCinden,  281. 

BORNHOLM.  5?7. 

Bosnia,  Hungarian  conquest  of,  439. 
won  back  by  Stephen  Dushan,  440. 
origin  of  the  kingdom,  442. 
its  greatest  extent,  ib. 
Turkish  conquest  of,  ib. 
admini.stered    by  Austro-Hungary, 
335,  457. 
nospoKOS,  kingdom  of,  40,  66. 
Bouillon,  312. 

Boukellari6n,  theme  of,  156. 
Boulogne,  lost  and  won  by  France, 

353,  359,  677. 
Bourbon,  Isle    of,  occupied   by  the 
French,  366. 
taken  by  England  bnt  restored,  372. 
BouRDBAUX,  ecclesiastical  province  of, 

177. 
Bo  URGES,  ecclesiastical    province    of, 
177. 
viscounty  of,  added  to  Franoe,  342. 
Brabant,  302,  303,  304. 
duchy  of,  224. 
united  to  Burgundy,  305. 
Braga,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  183. 
Brandenburg,  mark  of,  204,  214,  492. 
grows  into  modem  Prussia,  207, 208, 
216 


BUIi 

Brandenburg,  New  Maxk  of,  pledged 
to  the  Teutonic  knig-hts,  513. 
its  union  with  Bohemia,  814,  510. 
united  to  Prussia,  210, 215,  521,  529. 
Branibor,  takings  of,  492. 
Brazil,  discovery  of,  560. 

Empire  of,  ib, 
Breisacr,  annexed  by  France,  359. 

restored,  362. 
Bremen,  archUshopric  of,  180,  219. 
its  relation  to  the  city,  219. 
held  and  lost  by  Sweden,  219,  526, 

530. 
annexed  to  Hannover,  213,  219. 
Bremen,  city,  one  of  the  Hanse  towns, 
218,  226. 
its  independence  of  the  Bishop,  219. 
annexed  to  France,  228. 
Brescia,  243.  248.  249. 
Breslau,  bishopric  of,  190. 
BRES8E,  annexed  to  Savoy.  270. 

ceded  to  France,  296,  359. 
Brbtigny,  Peace  of,  349. 
Brindisi  lost  by  Venice,  254. 
Britain,  use  of  the  name,  3,  4,  5,  100. 
early  position  of,  10. 
Celtic  settlements  in,  14. 
Roman  conquest  of,  70,  71,  73,  563. 
diocese  of,  81. 

Roman  troops  withdrawn  from,  98. 
Teutonic  settlements  in,  15,  98,  99, 

100. 
diflFerenoe    of   the    conquest    from 

other  Teutonic  conquests,  98,  99. 
North- Western    part   colonised    by 

Scot«.  100. 
Ensrlish  kingdoms  in,  133. 
Celtic  states  in.  ib. 
Norwegian  settlements  in,  162. 
growth  of  English  states  in,  163. 
Empire  of,  478.  663. 
its  independence  of    the   Western 

Empire,  663. 
two  English  kingdoms  in,  566. 
Britannt,  political  use  of  the  name.  4. 
origin  of  the  name,  95. 
duchy  of,  146. 
its    relations    to    Normandv,    340, 

344. 
incorporated  with  France,  352. 
Brixen.  bishopric  of,  223,  318. 
united  to  Ba>'aria,  226. 
recovered  by  Austria,  280. 
Brunswick,  duchy  of,  213,  232. 
Brusa,  Turkish  co'nquest  of,  402,  461. 
Brussels,  302. 
Bucharest,  Treaty  of,  466. 
BuGBT.  annexed  to  Savoy,  270. 

to  France,  296,  359. 
BuKOViNA  annexed  by  Austria,  457. 
Bulgaria,  early  history  of,  119,  159. 
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BuLOABiA,  incorporated  with  the  Em- 
pire, 167. 
White  and  Black,  386,  498. 
extent  of,  in  the  eighth  century,  387. 
under  Simeon,  389. 
conquered  by  Sviatoslaf,  390. 
by  John  Tzimiskea,  ib. 
extent  of,  under  Samuel,  ih. 
recovered  bv  Basil  II.,  ib. 
third  kingdom  of,  396,  438,  445. 
advance  of,  under  John  Asan,  445. 
its  decline,  446. 
C.uman  dynasty  in,  ih, 
break  up  of,  ih. 
Turkish  conquest  of,  447. 
triple  partition  of,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  471. 
Bulgarians,  a  Turanian  people,  17, 
377. 
their    settlements    and    language, 

119,  159,  377. 
Slavonic  assimilation  of,  160. 
compared  with  the  Magyars    and 
Ottomans,  377. 
BroxAPARTE,  Napoleon,  his  kingdom 
of  Italy,  260.  261. 
his  feeling  towards  Switzerland,  368. 
character  of  his  conquests,  ib. 
his  treatment  of  Qermany  and  Italy, 

369. 
his   scheme    for    the    division    of 

Europe,  t^. 
extent  of  France  under,  370. 
Buonaparte,  Louis  Napoleon,  his  an- 
nexations, 371. 
Buonaparte,  Jerome,  King  of  West- 

falia,  228. 
Buonaparte,  Joseph,  261. 
BuoNDELMONTE,  house  of,  in  Northern 

Epeiros,  435. 

Burgos,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  183. 

BuRGUNDiANS,  lasting  effects  of  their 

settlements,  89. 

their  settlement  in  Gaul,  95,  96. 

Burgundy,  Frankish  conquest  of,  122. 

use  of  the  name,  4,  96,  197. 
Burgundy,  Kingdom  of,  141, 148. 
Northern  and  Southern  kingdoms 

of,  149. 
separated  from  the  Prankish  king- 
doms, t^. 
united  with  Germany,  160,  266. 
chiefly  annexed  by  France,  ib.,  200, 

266. 
represented   by    Switscrland,   150, 

200,  266. 
its  language,  267. 

importance  of   its  acquisition   by 
France,  355. 
Burgundy,  County  of,  224. 
rerolntions  of,  267-268. 


CAL 

Burgundy,    joined  with  the  duchy, 
268,300,331. 

momentary  annexation  of,  by  Lewis 
XL,  351. 

its  fluctuations,  267,  268. 

an    appendage    to    Castile    under 
Charles  V.,  268.  307,  657. 

finallv  annexed  by  France,  268,  3.')6, 
361,  557. 
Burgundy,  Duchy  of,  146, 148,  274. 

united  with  the  county,  268,  300. 

escheat  of.  351. 

importance  of  its  power,  298. 

union  of  Flanders  with,  300. 

its  growth,  .351. 

annexed  by  Lewis  XL,  .352. 
Burgundy,  Lesser.  Duchy  of.  267, 268, 

269. 
Burgundy,  circle  of,  222.  223. 
Butrinto,  under  the  Angevins,  411. 

commends  itself  to  Venice,  424. 

ceded  to  the  Turk,  426. 

won  back  by  Venice,  427. 
Byzantine  Peninsula,  the,  19. 
Byzantine  Empire,  the,  400. 
Byzantion,  Greek  colony  of,  33. 

keeps  its  independence,  38,  42. 

annexed  by  Vespasian,  42,  65,  70. 

capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  .34, 
78. 

$ee  Constantinople. 


CiBSAR,     Augustus,   romanization    of 
Spain  under,  58. 
in  Egypt,  67. 
conquests  under,  68. 
his  division  of  Italy,  76. 
C.S8AR,  Caius  Julius,  his  conquests  in 
Gaul,  69. 
forms  the  province  of  New  Africa 

and  restores  Carthage,  61,  67. 
in  Britain,  71. 
Cadiz,   joined    to    Castile,   661;    see 

Gadbs. 
Caithness,  colonized  by  the  Northmen, 

162,  668,  671. 
Calabria,  united  with  Apulia,  under 
Augustus,  76. 
keeps  its  old  meaning,  80. 
change  of  the  name,  166,  181,  381 
Calais,    English    conquest    of,    349, 
377. 
won  back  by  France,  363,  369. 
Calatrava,  660. 
California.  Upper,  ceded  by  Spain  to 

the  United  States.  662. 
Caliphate,  Eastern,  extent  of,  114, 
116. 
dirision  of,  116. 
its  character,  126, 189. 
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Caliphatb,   Western,    beginning  of, 
116,  126, 129. 
broken  up,  169. 
OalmAB,  Union  of,  604. 
Cambrat,  bishopric  of,  179. 
beocmes  an  archbishopric,  182. 
League  of,  war  of  the,  249. 
annexed  to  France,  310,  361. 
Camkbtno,    march    of,     244;     ite 

AncoNA. 
Campaitia,    Etruscan  settlements  in, 
46. 
geographical  position  of,  81. 
Campo  Formio,  treaty  of,  269. 
Canada,  colonized  by  France,  364. 
conquered  by  England    366,  681, 

583. 
part  of  the  confederation  of  British 
North  America,  683. 
Canali,  district  of,  originally  Servian, 

420. 
Cahabibs,  conquered  by  Spain,  661. 
Candia,  war  of,  419. 

use  of  the  name,  423  (n&te). 
Cantabria,  conquered    by  Augustus, 
68. 
independence  of,  92. 
united  with  Asturia,  168,  646. 
Cantbbbubt,  archbishopric  of,    186, 
186. 
submission  of  Welsh  sees  to,  187. 
Capb  Bbbton,  French  settlement  at, 

364. 
Capb  Colobt,  conquered  by  England, 

686. 
Capb  of   Good   Hopb,  discovery  of, 

669. 
Capb   Verdb  Islands,  conquered  by 

Portugal.  669. 
Capua,  Archbishopric  of,  176. 
Principality  of,  407. 
annexed  to  Sicily  by  King  Roger, 
409. 
Carcassonmb,  .H46. 
Cabdinal  Bishops,  order  of,  176. 
Cabblia,  conquered  by  Sweden,  606, 
626. 
part  of,  ceded  to  Russia,  629. 
Cabinthia       (Kamthen),      Slavonic 
settlement  of,  118. 
conquered    by   Charles  the  Great, 

131. 
mark  of,  144,  201. 
Duchy  of.  22.%  318,  331. 
division  of,  318. 
annexed  by  Bohemia,  319. 
united  to  Gorz,  320. 
annexed  by  Austria,  322. 
part  of  the  Illyrian  provinces,  333. 
whether  the  seat  of  fame's  kingdom, 
489  {naie). 


CEL 

Carltslb,  bishopric  of,  188. 

added  to  England  by  WilliAm  Bnfns, 
669. 
Cablowitz,  Peace  of,  426,  468,  464. 
Cabniola  (Krain),  mark  of,  201. 

Duchy  of,  223,  331. 

part  of  the  Illyrian  Provinces,  333. 
Caboliha.  679. 

its  division,  ih. 
C  ABB  ABA,  the,  rule  ot  at  Piadua.  349. 
Cabtmaob,  her  rivalry  wi^  Rome,  9. 

Phoenician  colony,  36. 

its  possessions  in  Sicily,  49. 

her  rivalry    with    the    Greeks    in 
Sicily,  60. 

holds  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  05. 

its  power  in  Spain,  67.  ^ 

loses  her  Spanish  possessions,  58. 

destroyed,  60. 

restored  by  Ciesar,  61. 

greatness  of,  81. 

capital  of  the  Vandal  kingdom,  92. 
Cabthagbha  (New  Carthaf^),  57. 

ecclesiasticid  province  of,  183. 

loses  its  metropolitan  rank,  t^. 
Cashel,  ecclesiastical  province  of  «  1 88. 
Cabimib  the  Great,  king  of  Poland,  his 

conquests,  616. 
Caspiaiv,  Russian  advance  on,  638. 
Casbubia,  609. 
Castilb,  political  use  of  the  name,  315. 

its  colonizing  power,  10. 

its  beginning,  168, 167. 

united  with  Aragon.  168. 

kingdom  of,  168,  648,  663. 

its  Emperors,  479. 

later  history  of,  644. 

its  relations  towards  Navarre,  646. 

sbiftings  of,  648. 

its  final  union  with  Leon,  i^. 

advance  of,  660. 

conquest  of,  under  St.  Ferdinand, 
661. 

conquers  Granada.  662,  664. 

loses  andreooversGibraltar.  563, 556. 

its  union  with  Aragon,  646. 

its  outlying  possessions  compared 
with  those  of  Aragon,  666. 
Castbacani,    Castruccio,     tyrant    of 

Lucca,  261. 
Catalans,    conquests  of,  in  Greece, 

401,  431. 
Catalonia,  county  of,  653. 
Cattabo,  420. 

won  and  lost  by  Montenegro,  333, 
334,  444. 
Caucasus,  Russian  advance  in,  538. 
Caybnnb,  366. 

Cblts,     earliest     Aryan     settlers    in 
western  Europe,  14.  67. 

extent  of  their  settlements^  14, 57, 69. 
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Cbltb,  duplaoed  by  Teutons  in  Britain, 
16. 
romanised,  61. 
in  Britanny,  95,  146. 
their  statea  in  Britain,  133. 
Geboaqnk,  released  from  homage  to 
France,  649. 
recovered  by  Aragon,  653, 655. 
loss  of,  657. 
Ceredioion,  English  conquest  of ,  672. 
Ceuta,  onder  the  Empire,  643. 

under  Spain,  659,  561. 
Ceylon,  Duroi  colony,  309. 
CUABLAIB,  281,  294. 
Chaloia,  theme  of,  154. 
CHALKfiodN,  Chosroes  encamp^i  at,  113 
CHALKiDiKfi,  geographical  position  of, 
20. 
Greek  colonies  in,  33. 
united  to  Slaoedonia,  38. 
kept  by  the  Empire,  403,  404,  461. 
Chalons,  battle  of,  its  importance,  96. 
compared  with  battle  of  Tours,  116. 
Chalybia,  438 

Chambeey,  Savoyard  capital,  290. 
annexed  by  France,  296,  371. 
restored,  i6. 
Champagne,  county  of,  146. 

character  of  its  vassalage,  339,  340. 
joined  to  France,  348. 
Chandsrnagobe,   a    French    settle-  i 
ment,  366.  j 

Channel  Islands,  kept  by  the  Eng- 
lish king9,  345,  676. 
CuARLAINE;  ftftf  Karolinoia. 
Charlemont,  361. 
Charleboi,  361. 

Charles  the  Great,  his  conquests,  1 25, 
127. 
conquers  Lombard}',  127. 
hid  title  of  Patrician,  ib, 
crowned  Emperor,  128. 
extent  of  his  empire,  130,  131. 
conquers  Saxony,  130. 
overthrows  the  Avars,  131. 
his  divisions  of  the  Empire,  131, 

132. 
his  death,  132. 

archbishoprics  founded  by,  179, 180. 
Charles  the  Bald,  grant  of  Aquitaine 
to.  139,  350. 
extent   of    the   western   kingdom 
under,  146. 
Charles  the  Fat,  Emperor,  union  of 
the    Frankish    kingdoms    under, 
141. 
deposed,  147. 
Charles  V.,  Emperor,  dominions  of, 
268,  307, 828,  566. 
grants  Malta  to  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  430. 


CHL 

Charles  V.,  his  conquest  of  Tunis, 
464.  661. 
extension    of    Castilian    dominion 
under,  667. 
Charles  VI.,  Emperor,  his  Pragmatic 

Sanction,  331. 
Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden,  his  wara 

with  Peter  the  Great,  629. 
Charles  of  Anjou,  271. 

his  kingdom  of  Sicily,  257. 
his  Italian  dominion,  291. 
his  dominion  in  Epeiros,  411. 
occupies  Acre,  ib. 
Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
his  schemes  for  a    Burgundian 
kingdom,  298,  313. 
his  annexations,  307. 
effects  of  his  death,  351. 
Charles,  Duke  of  Leukadia,  his  con- 
quests and  title,  436. 
Charles  the  Good,  Duke  of  Savoy,  294. 
Charles  Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy, 

295. 
Charolois,  under  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, 296,  351. 
an    appendage   to    Catitile    under 

Charles  V.,  667. 
conquered  by  Lewis  XIV.,  ib. 
Chartres,  county  of,  338. 

character  of  its  vassalage,  339. 
united  to  Champagne,  342. 
purchased  by  Saint  Lewis,  347. 
Chazars,  their  settlements,   17,  117, 
377. 
Russian  advance  against,  498. 
ChersonI^sos,  Cimbric,  probable  Celtic 
settlement  in,  16. 
becomes  Teutonic,  ib. 
CHERsdN  (Cherson&os),  geographical 
position  of,  20. 
Greek  colony  in,  36. 
its  independence,  ib. 
Tetraxite  Goths  settle  in,  101. 
theme  of,  166. 
annexed    to  the  Eastern  Empire, 

391. 
taken  by  Vladimir,  391,  499. 
not  the  site  of  modern  Cherson,  633 
(note),  tes  Crim. 
Chester,  See  of  Lichfield  mo\ei  to, 

187. 
Chiavbnna,  200,  281. 
Chieri,  291. 
Chiogla,  424. 
Chios,  early  greatness  of,  33. 

under  the  Zaccaria  and  the  liaona, 

429. 
under  the  Turks,  ib. 
Chlodwio,  King  of  the  Franks,  his 
kingdom,  94. 
Alemanni  conquered  by,  ib.,  121. 
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Chlodwio,     conquest    of     Aquitaine 

under,  121. 
0H0SR0E8  II.,  his  conquests,  112,  113. 
Christian  I.,  King  of  Denmark,  unites 

Denmark,  Sleswick,  and  Holstein, 

607,608 
Chbobatia,  Northern  and   Southern, 

449.    See  alw  Croatia. 
CuROBATi  A,  Northern,  Bohemian  power 

in,  494. 
becomes  Little  Poland,  496. 
passes  to  Austria,  532. 
CuuR,  bishopric  of,  222. 
Church,    Eastern,   its    relations    to 

Russia,  4S4. 
CiBiN  g^ves  itfi  name  to  Siebenburgen, 

461  {note). 
CIRCA88IA,  Russian  advance  in,  639. 
CIBALPINB  GUkul ;  tee  Gaul. 
Cisalpine  Rbpublic,  269,  260,  283. 
CiHPADANB  Republic,  the,  258. 
Clermont,  county  of,  341. 
Cleve,  215. 
CLI86A,  424. 

Clontarf,  Irish  victory  at,  676. 
Chut,  his  conquest  of  England,  166. 

his  north^n  Empire,  Uf.,  478. 
Colchis  (Lazica)  Roman  conquest  of, 

113. 
COLONTA     Agbippina,    96,    179.     See 

KOLN. 

Colony,  meaning  and  use  of  the  word, 

679. 
Columbia,  British,  683. 
Columbus,  Christopher,  his  discovery 

of  the  New  World,  561. 
COMO,  175,  243. 
Compostblla,  ecclesiastical  province, 

of,  183. 
Confedebation  of  the  Rhine,  227, 

228,  370. 
Connaught,  temporal  division  of  Ire- 
land, 188,  674. 
Connecticut,  679. 
Conrad  op  Mazovia,  grants  Culm  to 

the  Teutonic  knights,  613. 
CONSTANTINE,  French  conquest  of,  372. 
CoNSTANTiNE  the  Great,  divisions  of 

the  Empire  under,  76. 
his  new  capital,  34,  78. 

CONSTANTINE  PORPHYROGENNfeTOS,  his 

description  of  the  themes  of  the 
Empire,  164,  165. 

CONSTANTINE  Palaiologos,  his  Con- 
quests in  Peloponn^sbs,  434. 

Constantinople,  seat  of  the  Roman 
Empire    removed  to,  34,  65,  78, 
83. 
its  moral  influence,  1 20. 
its  relation  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 
1^ 


CRA 

Constantinople,  patriarchate  of,  171, 
172, 174. 
early  Russian  attempts  on,  498. 
Latin  conquest  of,  396. 
won  back  under  Michael  Palaiolo- 
gos, 400. 
its  relations  with  TrebiEond,  449. 
taken  by  the  Turks,  403,  460,  462. 
CONSTANZ,  bishopric  of,  222. 

passes  to  Austria,  282. 
CORpovA,  bishopric  of,  183. 

conquered  by  Ferdinand,  551. 
Caliphate    of ;     see     Caliphate, 
Western. 
Corfu,    Norman    conquests  of,    393, 
408. 
Venetian    conquest    of,    422,    424, 

425. 
won  from  Venice  by  Epeiros,  398, 

410. 
held  by  Margarito,  410. 
granted  to  Manfred,  411. 
under  Charles  of  Anjou,  t^. 
under  Venice,  ib. 

summary  of  its  history,  422,  467. 
tee  alto  Korkyra. 
Corinth,  in  the  Homeric    catalogne, 
28. 
a  Dorian  dty,  29, 30. 
her  colonies,  31. 
joins  the  Achaian  League,  41. 
under  Macedonia,  i^. 
won  from  Epeiros  by  the  Latins, 

432. 
under  the  Acciauoli,  432,  433. 
Cornwall,  Celtic  power  in,  133. 
CORON    (Korone),    held     by     Venice, 
423. 
lost  by  her,  426. 
Corsica,  45. 

early  inhabitants  of,  55. 
Roman  conquest  of,  ib. 
province  of,  80. 
won  back  to  the  Empire,  108. 
held  by  Genoa,  245,  253. 
ceded  to  France,  256,  363. 
effects    of    its    incorporation  with 
lYance,  363,  364,  368. 
Cosmo  de'  Medici,  Duke  of  Florence 
and  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  252, 
253. 
COTTIAN  Alps,  the,  province  of,  80. 
CoTTBUS,  217,  230. 

COURTRAT,  861. 
COUTANCES,  181. 

Coventry,  See  of  Lichfield  moved  to, 

187. 
Cracow,  capital  of  Poland,  496. 
annexed  by  Austria,  531,  632. 
joined   to  the  duchy  of  Warsaw. 
330, 537.  * 
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Cracow,  republic  of,  637. 

second  Austrian  annexation  of,  334, 
637. 
Crediton,  Bishopric  of,  187. 
Crema,  243,  249. 
Cremona,  243. 

Crete,  its  geographical  position,  22. 
in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  28. 
keeps  its  independence,  38. 
conquered  by  Rome,  66. 
province  of,  79. 
lost  and  recovered  by  the  Eastern 

Empire,  384,  386. 
conquered  by  Venice,  419. 
by  the  Turks,  419,  464. 
re-enslaved  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
469. 
Crim.  khanat  of,  618. 

dependent  on  the  Sultans,  ib, 
annexed  to  Russia,  466,  628,  638. 
Croatia,  Slavonic  settlement  in,  118. 
its  relations    to  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Empires,  161,  390,  420, 
421. 
its  relations  to  Hungary,  161,  206, 

334,  421,  438,  448,  449,  460,  465. 
part  of  the  Illyrian  Provinces,  333. 
Croja,  won  and  lost  by  Venice,  426, 

437. 
Crotona  ;  gee  Kr6ton. 
Crusade,  first,  its  geographical  result, 

412,  413. 
Crusaders,  take  Constantinople,  393, 
394. 
their    conquests     compared     with 
those  of  the  Normans  in  Sicily, 
412. 
Cuba,  662. 

CUJAVIA,  478,  616,  631,  637. 
Culm,  granted  to  the  Teutonic  knights, 
613. 
restored  to  Poland,  614. 
CUM.£,  Greek  colony,  48. 

Roman  conquest  of,  49. 
CuMANiA,  king  of,  a  Hungarian  title, 

462. 
CuMANS,  settlements  of,  377,  462,  600. 
dynasty  of,  in  Bulgaria,  446,  462. 
crushed  by  the  Mongob,  452,  600. 
Cumberland  (Strathclyde),  a  Celtic 
state,  133. 
Scandinavian  settlements  in,  164. 
grant    of,  to    Scotland,   166,    669, 

670. 
won  back  by  Henry  the  Second, 

670. 
southern  part  united  to  England, 

569. 
formation  of  the  shire,  674. 
CuRLAND,  Swedish  conquest  of,  488. 
Lettic  inhabitants  of,  601. 


DAN 

CuRLAND,  German  influence  in,  603. 

dominion  of  the  Sword- brothers  in, 
613. 

duchy  of,  621. 

a  Polish  fief,  631. 

annexed  by  Russia,  632. 
CuRzoLA ;  $ee  Korkyra,  Black. 
CUBTRIN,  under  Poland,  496. 

passes  to  Brandenburg.  609. 
Cyprus,  Greek  colonies  in,  22 

rivalry  of  Greeks  and  Phcenicians 
in,  29,  37. 

Roman  conquest  of,  66. 

part  of  Prefecture  of  the  East,  77. 

theme  of,  165. 

lost  and  won  by  the  Eastern  Empire^ 
384. 

conquered  by  Richard,  ib. 

kingdom  of,  412. 

its  connexion  with  Jerusalem  and 
with  Armenia,  t^.,  413,  416. 

conquered  by  Venice,  416,  419. 

by  the  Turks,  419,  426,  466. 

under  English  rule,  465,  577. 
Czar  ;  see  Tzar. 
Czechs,  493. 
CZEPUSZ ;  tee  ZiPS. 


Dacia,  wars  of,  with  Rome,  72. 

made  a  province  by  Trajan,  ib. 

given  up  by  Aurelian,  ib. 

its  later  history,  73. 

diocese  of,  79 

Gothic  power  in,  90 
Daqhestan,  633,  638. 
Daoo,  under  the  Sword-brothers,  513. 

under  Denmark,  608,  522. 

under  Sweden,  626. 
Dalmatia,  Greek  colonies  in,  35. 

its  wars  with  Rome,  64. 

Roman  colonies  in,  ib. 
Dalmatia,  diocese  of,  80. 

Slavonic  settlement  in,  118. 

its  relations  to  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Empire,  166»  161,  389, 
421. 

kingflom  of,  421,  424. 

history  of  the  coast  cities,  420. 

Venetian  conquest  in,  416,  421,  422. 

joined  to  Croatia,  421. 

recovered  by  Manuel,  394,  421. 

tiuctuates  between  Hungary  and 
Venice,  421,  422,  424,  427. 

recovered  by  Venice,  ib. 

annexed  by  Lewis  the  Great,  4^, 
463. 

taken,  lost,  and  recovered  by  Aus- 
tria, 330,  333,  334,  467. 
Dalmatian  Alps,  the,  19. 
Danaoi,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  26. 
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Danbs,  the,  wan  of,  with  Charles  the 
Great,  130,  131. 
their  settlements,  134,  135,  136,  487. 
their  invasions  of  England,  164, 165. 
Danish  Mabk,  2u1,  485. 
Danube,  frontier  of  Rome,  9,  69,  73. 
Roman  conquests  on,  69,  72. 
boundary  of  the  Empire,  72,  73,  80. 
Gothic  settlement  on,  90. 
crossed  by  the  Goths,  91. 
Danzig,  mark  of,  509. 

lost  and  recovered  by  Poland,  ib., 

614. 
commonwealth  of,  228,  537. 
restored  to  Prussia,  537. 
Dardanians,  in  the  Asiatic  catalogue, 

28. 
Dauphiny  ;  see  ViENNOia 
Deira,  kingdom  of,  100. 

Danish  conquest  of,  164. 
Delaware,  580. 
Delmenhorst,  527,  530. 
Denmark,  a  colonizing  power,  10. 
extent  of,  134. 

its  relations  to   the  Western  Em- 
pire, 131,  201,  483. 
formation  of  the  kingdom,  485. 
conquest  and  colonies  of,  487. 
united  with  England  under  Cnut, 

164,  166. 
bishoprics  of,  189. 
conquers  Sclavinia,  506. 
advance  of,  in  Germany,  ib, 
titles  of  its  king^  t^. 
keeps  Riigen,  ib. 
effect  of    its  advance  on  the  iSla- 

vonic  lands,  508. 
its  settlement  in  Esthland,  505, 51H. 
united  with  Sweden  and  Norwav, 

504. 
with  Norway  only,  ib. 
its  relations  with  Sleswick  and  Hol- 

stein,  507,  508,  5H6. 
her  conquest  and  loss  of  Dago  and 

Oesel,  522,  525. 
its  wars  with  Sweden,  525. 
gives   up  the    sovereignty    of    the 

Gottorp  lands,  526. 
gets  Oldenburg  and   Debuenhorst, 

527. 
recovers  the  Gottorp  lauds,  530. 
gives  up  Oldenburg  and  Delmen- 
horst, ib. 
incorporation  of  Holstein  with,  536. 
Dksnica,  Zupania  of,  439. 
5€<nr<^s,  a  Byzantine  title,  397  (note) 
Dijon,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy, 146,  148,  300. 
Dioceses,  original  use  of  the  name,  76. 
DiorLKTiAH,  Emperor,  division  of  the 
Empire  under,  76. 


EAB 

Diocletian,  his  oonqoestSy  103. 
DiOKLKA,  Zupania  o^  the  germ  of  the 

Servian  kingdom,  420,  439. 
DiTJf  ABSH,  a  free  land,  606. 

joined  to  Holstein,  606^  607. 

remains  free,  508. 

Danish  conquest  of,  t^. 
DoBRODiTluSy  his  dominioOy  446. 
DoBRUTCHA,  origin  of  the  iiaiiie»  446. 

joined  to  Wallachia,  447,  462. 

restored  t6  Roumania,  470. 

DODEKANN&SOS ;  JM  NAXOS. 

Dole,  capital  of  Franche-Oomt^  268. 
Domesday,  shires  mentioned  in,  674. 
DojfFRONT,  acquired  by    William    of 

Normandy,  343. 
Dorchester,  bishoprics  of,  186,  187. 
Dorian,  name  hardly  known   in  the 
catalogue,  26. 

settlements  and  cities  in  Pelopon- 
ndsos,  29,  30. 

in  Asia,  32. 
DouAY,  becomes  French,  361. 
Dreux,  county  of,  341. 
Drusus,  his  campaigns  in  Germany, 

69. 
Dublin,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  188. 
DuLCioNO,  originally  Servian,  42u. 

won  and  lo>t  by  Monten^^zo,  444. 
Dunkirk,  held  by  England,  310,  577. 

bought  hack  by  France,  310,  363. 
DuRAZZO  (Epidamnos),  taken  by   the 
Normans,  393,  408,  410. 

held  by  Mairgarito,  410. 

conquered  by  Venice,  422. 

won  from  Venice  by  Epeiros,  410. 

recovered  by  the  Eastern  Empire, 
398,411. 

under  Cliarles  of  Anjou,  411. 

won  by  Serbia,  440. 

duchy  of,  411. 

won  by  the  Albanians,  435. 

second  Venetian  conquest  of,  424. 

by  the  Turks,  426. 
Durham,  bishopric  of,  188. 
Dutch,  use  of  the  name,  309. 
Dyrrhachion,  theme  of,  156. 

see  DuRAZZO. 


Eadmund,  his  conquest  and  grant  of 

Cumberland  to  Scotland,  166. 
Eadward,  the  Elder,  extent  of  Eng- 
land under,  165. 
East,  the,  Greek  civilization  in,  61,  62. 

provinces  of,  62,  63. 

prefecture  of,  77,  78. 

dioceses  of,  ib. 
East  Angles,  kingdom  of,  134,  163. 

Danish  conquest  of,  164. 

diocese  of,  186. 
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East  India  Company,  French,  866. 
K ASTERN  Empire  ;  tee  Empire. 
Eastern  Mark ;  tee  Austria. 
Eastfalia,  212. 
EcoBERHT,  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 

his  supremacy,  134,  163. 
ECHALLENS,  294. 

Edessa,  restored  to  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, 391. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  414. 
Edinburgh,  bishopric  of,  188. 

a  border  fortress,  568. 

taken  by  the  8cots,  669. 
Edward  111.,  of  England,  349. 
Egypt,  under  the  PtoJemies,  38,  62. 

Koman  conquest  of,  67. 

diocese  of,  77. 

conquered  by  Selim  I.,  463. 
Eider,  boundary  of  Charles  the  Great  s 

empire,  131,143,  202,  485,  535. 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  eftects  of  her 

marriages,  344,  349. 
Elba,  45. 

annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
252. 

annexed  to  Tuscany,  263. 
JElis,  probable  Aitolian  colony  in,  20. 

use  of  the  name,  t ^.,  30. 

joins  the  Achaian  league,  41. 
Elm  HAM,  bishopric  of,  186. 
Elsass,  198,  221,  223. 

annexed  by  France,  199,  221,  359. 

recovered  by  Germany,  235,  371. 
Ely,  bi^hop^ic  of,  187. 
Kmbrun,    ecclesiastical    province    of, 

176,  177. 
Emmanuel  FiUBERT,  Duke  of  Savoy, 

2V)4. 
Emperors,  Eastern,  position  of,  374. 
Emperors,  Western,  position  of,  .H74. 
Empire,  Roman,  greatest  extent  of,  9. 

conquests  under,  68-73. 

Its  river  boundaries,  73. 

division  of,  under  Diocletian,  76. 

united  under  Constantine,  ib, 

division  of,  t^.,  82 

reunited  under  Zeno,  97,  107. 

continuity  of,  98,  106. 

lose^  its  eastern  provinces.  111. 

nominal  authority  of,  127. 

final  division  of,  128. 

its  political  tradition  unbroken  in 
the  East,  375. 
Empire,  Western,  beginning  of,  82, 
83. 

Teutonic  invasions  and  settlements, 
in,  84,  87,  89. 

united  with  the  Eastern  Empire,  97, 
107. 

contrasted  with   the  Eastern,  101, 
374. 


EMP 

Empire,  Western,  its  relations  to 
Germany,  128,  130,  166,  167,  194, 
195. 

divisions  of,  139,  140,  337. 

its  rivalry  with  Eastern  Empire,  1 20. 

restored  by  Otto  the  Great,  15:i. 

its  relations  with  France,  ib. 

ecclesiastical  divisions  in,  170,  172. 

represented  by  the  German  kingdom, 
194,  195. 

Burgundy  united  to,  200. 

its  eastern  advance,  206. 

position  of  its  Emperors,  374. 

relations  of  Armenia  to,  415. 

it  relations  to  Scandinavia,  483. 

to  the  Northern  SUves,  481,  491. 
Empire,  Eastern,  beginning  of,  83. 

its  riv-alry  with  Persia,  84,  101. 

no  Teutonic  settlements  in,  ib. 

ravages  of  Groths  in,  91. 

unit^  with  the  Western,  97,  107. 

contrasted  with  the  Western,  101, 
374. 

extent  of,  in  the  eighth  century,  120. 

its  Greek  character,  129,  153,  167, 
378,  395. 

its   religious  distinction  from  the 
Western,  153. 

its  fluctuating  boundaries,  ib. 

its  themes,  154,  157. 

its  dominion  in  Italy,  156,  383,  407. 

its  Asiatic  character,  156. 

its  maritime  power,  ib. 

its  greatness  under  Basil  II.,  157. 

relation  of  the    Byzantine    patri- 
archate to,  172. 

position  of  its  Emperors,  374. 

falls  mainly   through    foreign  in- 
vasion, 375,  378. 

its  partial  tendencies  to  separation, 
375. 

keeps  the  political  tradition  cf  the 
Roman  Empure,  t^. 

distinction  of  races  in,  376. 

its  power  of  revival,  381,  390. 

its  loss  and  gain  in  the  great  islands, 
382,  384. 

its  relations  towards  the  Slavonic 
powers,  385,  387,  395. 

Bulgarian  settlements  in,  386,  389, 
395. 

recovers  Greece  from  the    Slaves, 
388. 

its  conquests  of  Bulgaria,  390. 

its  relations  to  Venine,  891. 

its  fluctuations  in  Asia,  ib. 

Turkish  invasions  in,  392. 

Norman  invasions  in,  ib.,  407. 

loses  Antioch,  893. 

its  geographical  aspect  in  1085,  ib. 

under  the  Komndnoi,  893,  899,  421. 
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Empire,  Easte&h,  act   of  partition, 
396,  417. 
losses  and  gains,  394,  400-404»  421. 
under  the  Palaiologoi,  379,  400. 
effect  of  Timour*8  invasion,  404. 
its  final  fall,  ib. 
states  formed  oat  of,  404-406. 
general  survey  of  its  history,  472- 

477. 
compared    with  the   Ottoman    do- 
minion, 469. 
Empire,  Latin,  396,  397. 

its  end,  398. 
Empire  of  Nikaia,  399,  400. 
Empire  of  Trebizond,  36,  399,  437, 

438. 
Empire  of  Thessalonik^,  398,  400, 

430. 
Empire,  Servian,  440. 
Empire  of    Britain,  165,   166,  478, 

563. 
Empire  of  Spain,  479. 
Empire  of  Russia,  529. 
Empire,  French,  368. 
Empire  op  Austria,   227,  275,  315, 

370. 
Empire  of  Hayti,  372. 
Empires  of  Mexico,  562. 
Empire  of  Brazil,  560. 
Empire,  German,  235,  236. 
Empire  of  India,  586. 
England,  use  of  the  name,  2, 3. 
origin  of  the  name,  99. 
formation  of  the  kingdom,  163. 
West-Saxon  supremacy  in,  ib.,  164. 
Danish  invasions,  164. 
advance  of,  165. 
united     with     Scandinavia    under 

Cnut,  166. 
Norman  conquest  of,  ib.,  168. 
its  ecclesiastical  geography,  169. 
dioceses  in,  186,  187. 
its  relations  with  Aquitaine,  345. 
its  wars  with  t^nce,  348,  349. 
its  rivalrv  with  France  in  America 

and  India,  365. 
slight  change  in  its  internal  divi- 
sions, 564. 
its  relations  with  Scotland,  568, 569, 

570. 
changes  of    its  boundary  towards 

Wales,  572,  573. 
its  relations  with  Ireland,  575. 
its  settlements  beyond  sea,  565. 
its  outlying  European  possessions, 

576. 
its  American  colonies,  577,  583. 
West  Indian  possessions,  583. 
other  colonies  and  possessions  of, 

583,  584,  585. 
its  dominion  in  India,  586. 


tXJB 

Enqlish,  character  of  their  settlement, 
99. 
origin  of  the  name,  100. 
their  settlements,  ib. 
remain  Teutonic,  ib. 
Epbiros,  20,  21. 

its  ethnical  relations  to  Greece,  24. 

use  of  the  name,  26. 

kingdom  of  Pyrrhos,  38. 

league  of,  41. 

peace  of,  t^. 

Its  league  dissolved,  42. 

Oreek  character  of,  62. 

Roman  conquest  of,  64. 

part  of   the  theme    of   Kikopolis, 

156. 
Norman  conquests  in,  393,  408,  410. 
granted  in  fief  to  Margarito,  410. 
despotat  of,  397,  398,  434« 
its  conquest  of  and  separation  from 

Thessalonik^  398. 
under     Manfred     and    Charles    of 

Anjou,  411. 
its  first  dismemberment,  434. 
recovered  by  the   Eastern   Empire, 

401. 
under  Servian,  Albanian,  and  Italian 

rule,  434,  435. 
Venetian  and  Turkish   oocapation 
of,  436. 
Ephesos,  its  early  greatness,  33. 
Epidamnos,  Greek  colony,  20,  35. 
its  alliance  with  Rome,  41. 
see  DURAZZO. 
Epidaurob  (Dalmatian),  Greek  colony, 
35. 
destroyed,  118. 
Eric,  Saint,  king  of  Sweden,  his  con- 
quests in  Finland,  503. 
Brivan,  539. 
Ermeland,    bishopric   of,    added    to 

Poland,  514. 
Essex,  kingdom  of,  163,  573. 
ESTE,  house  of,  244,  250,  256. 
ESTHLAND  (Esthonia),  Fins  in,  501. 
Danish  settlement  in,  505,  513. 
dominion  of  the  Swordbearers   in, 

513. 
under  Sweden,  622. 
under  Russia,  529. 
Etruria,  75,  80. 

kingdom  of,  260. 
Etruscans,  their  doubtful  origin  and 
language,  46. 
confederation  of  their  cities,  i^. 
EUBOIA,  geographical  position  of,  22. 
its  position  in  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue, 27. 
under  Macedonian  influence,  38,  41. 
conquered  by  Venice,  423,  424. 
by  the  Turks,  424. 
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Euphrates,  Asiatic  boundary  of  the 

Roman  Empire,  73,  82,  102. 
EuROPA,  Roman  province  of,  78. 
EuHOPE,  its  geographical  character,  5, 
6,8. 
its  three  great  peninsulas,  6,  8. 
its  Colonizing  powers,  10. 
Aryan  settlements  in,  12-15. 
non-Aryan  races  in,  12,  13,  16,  17. 
beginning    of  its  modern   history, 

87,  88. 
Slavonic  settlements  in,  116-120. 
effect  of  the  Saracen  conquests  in, 

125,  126. 
Scandinavians  and  English  in,  132, 

135,  162. 
origin  of  its  chief  modem  states, 

138,  166. 
its  ecclesiastical    geography,    169, 

188,  191. 
Buonaparte's  scheme  for  the  divi- 
sion of,  369. 
extended  by  colonization,  585. 
EuxiNE,  Greek  colonies  on,  35. 

lands  on,  in  the  diocese  of  Pontes,  77. 
EvoRA,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  183. 
EVREUX,  181. 
EXETEK,  diocese  of,  187. 
EZERITES,  388. 


Falkland  Islands,  583. 
Famagosta,  under  Genoa,  415. 
Faroe    Islands,    colonized     by    Nor- 

wetrians,  162,  487. 
Fauciony,   annexed     to    Savoy,   270, 
288. 
held  by  the  Dauphins  of  Viennois, 

289. 
re-annexed  to  Savoy,  ib. 
Ferdinand,  Saint,  king  of  Castile,  his 

conquests,  551. 
Ferdinand  I.,  Emperor,  327. 
Fermo  ;  tee  Ancona. 
Fbrrara,  duchy  of,  250,  251,  256. 
Finland,  Swedish  conquests  in,  503, 
505. 
Russian  conquests  in,  525,  535. 
Grand  Duchy  of,  535. 
Fins,  remnant  of  non-Aryan  people  in 
Europe,  12,  482. 
in  Livland  and  Esthland,  501. 
Flaminia,  province  of,  80. 
Flanders,  county  of,  145,  146. 
united  to  Burgundy,  300,  351. 
within  the  Burgundian  circle,  224. 
released  from  homage  to  France, 

ib.,  306,  352. 
French  acquisitions  in,  360. 
Flemings,  their  settlement  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, 572. 


FBA 

Florence,  archbishopric  of,  175. 
its  greatness,  245. 
Pisa  submits  to,  252. 
rule  of  the  Medici  in,  ib. 
Florida,  held  by  England  and  Spain, 

580,  581. 
acquired  by  the  States,  581. 
France,    effect   of    its   geographical 

position,  10. 
or^n  and  use  of  the  name,  4,  5,  93, 

125,  147,  336,  339. 
beginning  of,  139,  140,  148,  167. 
its  ecclesiastical  divisions,  169. 
its  annexations,  226,  260,  272,  273, 

353,  364. 
compared  with  Austria,  336. 
a  nation  in  the  fullest  sense,  338. 
great  fiefs  of,  339. 
twelve  peers  of,  340. 
its  incorporation  of  vassal  states, 

341,  353. 
effects  of  the  wars  with  England, 

349,  350. 
beginning  of  the  modem  kingdom, 

350. 
thorough  incorporation  of  its  con- 
quests, 363. 
its  colonial  dominions,  364,  366. 
its  rivalry  with  England  in  America 

and  India,  365,  366. 
its  barrier  towns  against  the  Nether- 
lands, 361. 
effects  of  the  Peace  of  1763  on,  366. 
its  annexations  under  the  Republic 

and  Empire,  225,  .367,  368. 
extent  of,  under  Buonaparte,  370. 
restorations  made  by,  after  his  fall, 

ib. 
later  annexations  and  losses,  265, 

371,  372. 
character  of  its  African  conquests, 

372. 
its  war  with  Prussia,  235. 
France,  duchy  of,  146. 

united  with   the    kingdom  of    the 

West  Franks,  147. 
Franche-Comts  ;     tee    Burgundy, 

County  of. 
Fran  CIA,  meanings  of  the  name,  93, 

124,  132. 
extent  of,  138. 
Francia,  Eastern,  95,  124,  140,  144, 

211,  220. 
Francia,  Western,  95, 125,  140, 147. 
Francis  I.,  Emperor,  exchanges  Lor- 
raine for  Tuscany,  256,  331. 
Francis  II.,    Emperor,   his   title   of 

*  Emperor  of  Austria,'  227, 332. 
Feanconia,  origin  of  the  name,  95, 

124. 
extent  of  the  circle,  220. 
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Frakconia  ;  tee  Francia,  Eastern. 
Feankfurt,  election  and  coronation 
of  the  Oerman  kings  at,  194. 
a  free  citj,  226,  233. 
Grand  Duchy  of,  228. 
annexed  by  Prossia,  234. 
Franks,  the,  89,  93. 
their  settlements,  90. 
extent   of   their    kingdom    under 

Ghlodwig,  94. 
their  conquest  of  the  Alemannl,  121. 
of  Thuringia  and  Bavaria,  ib. 
of  Aquitaine  and  Burgundy,  ih, 
their  position,  122,  123. 
their  German  and  Gaulish  depen- 
dencies, ih. 
division  of  their  kingdom,  124. 
kingdom  of,  united  under  the  Karl- 

ings,  125. 
their  relations  with  the  Empire,  126. 
their  conquest  of  Lombardy,  127. 
dominion  of,  broken  up,  138. 
Frakks,  Bast,  kingdom  of,  140. 
grows  into  Germany,  ih.,  141. 
various  names  of,  142  {notey 
Franks,  West,  kingdom  of,  its  cha- 
racter, 139,  140. 
called  Karolingia,  141,  145,  152. 
its  extent,  145. 
its  union  with  the  duchv  of  France, 

147. 
gprows  into  modem  France,  ih. 
Frederick    U.,    Emperor,    recovers 

Jerusalem,  414. 
Frederick  111.,  Emperor,  323. 
Frederick  William    I.,   the    Groat 

Elector  of  Brandenburg,  215. 
Frederick  1.,  King  of  Prussia,  215 
Freiburg,    joins    the    Confederates, 
269.  280. 
its  Savoyard  conquest,  270,  281. 
divides  Gruy^res  with  Bern,  282. 
FREiBURO-lJf-BRBiSGAU,      conquered 
by  France,  362. 
restored,  ih. 
archbishopric  of,  182. 
French  language,  becomes  the  domi- 
nant speech  of  Gaul,  357. 
French  Revolution,  wars    of  the, 

225,  283. 
Friderikshamn,  Peace  of,  535. 
Fribsland,  East,  county  of,  302. 
annexed  bv  Prussia,  218. 
annexed  by  France,  228. 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Hannover, 
229. 
Friesland,  West,  county  of,  224. 
united  to  county  of  Holland,  302, 

307. 
part  of  the  United  Provinces,  308. 
Frisians,  a  Low- Dutch  tribe,  94. 


OAU 

Friuli,  151. 

duchy  of,  241. 
Fulda,  22a 
FuBNBS,  barrier  town,  361. 


Gades,  Phoenician  oolony,  35,  36.  i* 
admitted  to  the   F^"*^"  fraiidL 

58,  61. 
9ee  Cadiz. 
Gabta,  156,  381. 
Galata,  colony  of  Qenoa,  42ft. 
G ALICIA  (Halicz),  kingdom  of,  600l 
twice  annexed  to  Hungary,  4S3,  \ 
recovered  by  Poland,  515. 
Austrian  possession    of,   330,  ! 
453,457,531. 
Galicia,  New,  330.  532,  537. 
Gallia,  use  of  the  name,  132. 
GA.LLICIA,  546,  548. 
Galloway,  incorporated  with  S 

land,  571. 
Garibaldi,  265. 
Gascon Y,  Duchy  of,  146,  341. 
its  union  with  Aquitaine,  343. 
held  by  England,  345. 
ceded  by  the  Peace  of  Bxetigny, 
Gatinois,  county  of,  341,  342. 
Gattilusio,  family  of,  receives  Let 

in  tief,  429. 
Gaul,  use  of  the  name,  4,  5. 
its  geographical  position,  7. 
non- Aryan  people  in,  12, 13. 
Celtic  settlements  in,  14,  57. 
Greek  colonies  in,  36,  57. 
its  connexion  with  Spain,  57. 
Roman  conquest  of,  56, 59. 
prefecture  of,  76,  81. 
its  gradual  separation  from  the  1 

pire,  89. 
Teutonic  invasions  of,  91. 
West-Gothic  kingdom  in,  92. 
position  of  the  Franks  in,  92, 12 
extent  of  Frankish  kingdom  in, 

95,  122. 
Burgundian  settlement  in,  96. 
Hunnish  invasion  of,  ih, 
ethnology'  of  southern,  123. 
ecclesiastical  divisions  of,  176,  ] 
182. 
Gaul,  Cisalpine,  Celts  in,  14,  47. 

Roman  conquest  of,  55,  56. 
Gaul,  Transalpine,  Celts  in,  14. 
first  Roman  province  in,  58. 
its  boundaries,  59. 
its  divi.sions  and  inhabitants,  ih. 
romanization  of,  t^. 
nomenclature  of  its  northern  x 
southern  part,  60. 
Gauls,  their  settlements,  14,  47, 
{note). 
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GAU 

Oadthiod,  135,  486. 
Gauts,  Geatas,  of  Sweden,  name  con- 
founded with  GK)ths,  486. 

GAUVERFA88UNO,  208. 

Gdansk  ;  »ee  Danzio. 
Gedymin,  king  of  Lithuania,  515. 
.     Geldern,  Gelderland,  duchy  of,  804. 
\  annexed  to  Burgundy,  307. 

'*  division  of,  308. 

part  of  the  United  Provinces,  ih, 
Geneva,  a  Burgundian  city,  149. 
annexed  by  Savoy,  270.  2»0. 
I  allied  to  Bern  and  Freiburg,  281. 

annexed  by  France,  284. 
'  distinction    between    county     and 

city  of,  289. 
restored  by  France,  871. 
joins  the  Swiss  Confederation,  284. 
,  -        iinctuations  of,  294. 
position  of,  296. 
Genoa,  56. 

archbishop  of,  1 75. 
holds  Smyrna,  402. 
holds  Corsica,  245,  252. 
under  the  Visconti,  247. 
cedes  Corsica  to  France,  256. 
annexed  to  Piedmont,  263,  264. 
comjjared  with  Venice,  416. 
her  settlements,  428,  429. 
seizes  Rhodes,  429. 
George  Akropolites,  value  of  his 

history,  446  {naUt). 
George  Kastriota;    jm  Scander- 

REG. 

Georgia,  kingdom  of,  conquered  by 

Russia,  533,  538. 
Georgia,  state  of,  580. 
Gepid^,  their  kingdom,  110. 

conquered  by  the  Lombards,  iJb. 
Germania,  use  of  the  word,  1.32. 
Germans,  early  confederacies  of,  86. 

serve  within  the  Empire,  87. 
Germany,  effect  of  its  geographical 
character,  9. 
Roman  campaigns  in,  69. 
Frankish  dominion  in,  94,  95, 121, 

122,  123. 
its  relations  to  the  Western  Empire, 

128, 180, 143,  152,  166,193,  196. 
beginning  of    the    kingdom,    139, 

140, 142. 
its  extent,  143.  144,  197,  199. 
ecclesiastical  divisions  of,  179-181, 

182. 
kingdom  of  Burg^undy  united  with, 

1 50,  193. 
its  losses,  195,  209. 
its     changes     in    geography    and 

nomenclature,  196,  207. 
its  eastern  extension,  206. 
the  great  duchies,  207, 211. 


OCT 

Germany,  circles  of,  209. 
later  history  of,  210, 216. 
late  beginnings  of  French  annexa- 
tion from,  355,  358,  .359. 
Buonaparte's  treatment  of,  369 
state  of,  in  1811,  227,  228. 
the   Confederation,  224,  229,   233, 

2.34. 
last  geographical  changes  in,  235. 
its  war  with  France,  %b. 
Empire  of,  225,  235,  286. 
its  influence    on    the  Baltic,  502, 
503. 
Gex,  under  Savoy,  270,  281,  289. 
conquered  by  Geneva,  281. 
annexed  by  France,  296,  359. 
Ghassanidbb,  Arabian  kings,  1 13 
Ghilan,  533. 

Gibraltar,  lost  and  won  by  Castile, 
552. 
occupied  by  England,  555,  577. 
Glarus,  joins  the  Swiss  Confederation, 

278. 
Glasgow,  ecclesiajstical  pro\ince   of, 

188. 
Gnezna    (Gniezno,     Gnesen),    eccle- 
siastical province  of,  190. 
beginning  of  the  Polish  kingdom 

at,  495. 
passes  to  Prussia,  531. 
part    of   the    Duchy   of    Warsaw, 

5.37. 
recovered  by  Prussia,  xb. 
Golden  Horde,  the,  517,  518,  528. 
GONZAGA,  the,  rule  of  at  Mantua,  250. 
GORZ  (Gorisia),  county  of,  223,  318, 
320,  331. 
annexed  by  Austria,  328. 
Gothia;    ue    Perateia   or   Sbpti- 

MANIA. 

Gothland  (Ganthiod),  486. 
Goths,  their  settlements  in  the  Western 
Empire,  89,  90. 
defeated  by  Claudius,  90. 
driven  on  by  the  Huns,  \h. 
their  conquests  in   Spain,  91,  92, 

104,  112,  548. 
power  in  Spain  broken  by  Saracens, 

115. 
broken  up  by  the  Franks,  122, 1 36. 
make  no  lasting  settlement  in  the 
Eastern  Empire,  376. 
Goths,  East,  their  dominion  in  Italy, 

97,  122. 
Goths,  West,  wars  of,  108, 122. 

extent  of  their  dominions,  543. 
Goths,  Tetraxite,  their  settlement, 

101. 
Gotland,  power  of  the  Hansa  in,  51 1^ 
held  by  the  military  orders,  513. 
held  by  Denmark,  619. 
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GOT 

Gotland,  conquered  by  Sweden,  525. 
GOTTESHAUSBUND  League,  281. 
GOTTORP    lands,    sovereignty    of,    re- 
signed by  Denmark,  626. 
annexed  to  Denmark,  530. 
Gozo,  granted  to  the  Knights  of  Saint 

John,  556. 
Or  ADO,  Patriarchate  of,  173. 

removed  to  Venice,  ib. 
Granada,  ecclesiastical   province  of, 
183. 
kingdom  of,  552. 
final  conquest  of,  554. 
Granson,  294. 

GraubOnden,  League  of,  280,  282. 
loses  its  subject  districts,  2S4. 
dismembered,  283,  284. 
Gravelinea,  taken  by  France,  310. 
Greece,  one  of  the  three  great  Euro- 
pean peninsulas,  6. 
its  geographical  character,  8,  11, 18. 
its    history    earlier  than    that    of 

Rome,  8,  43. 
use  of  the  name,  19. 
its  chief  divisions,  19-21. 
insular  and  Asiatic,  1 9-23. 
its  ethnology,  23-25. 
its  Homeric  geography,  25-28. 
its  cities,  27. 
changes  in,  30,  31 . 
Macedonian  power  in,  37,  38. 
later  divisions  of,  40. 
leagues  in,  41 . 

Roman  conquests  in,  41,  42,  64. 
Slavonic  occupation  of,  119,  385,  387. 
recovered  by  the  Eastern  Empire, 

387,  388. 
war  of  independence,  468. 
kingdom  of,  formed,  ib. 
Ionian  Islands  ceded  to,  469. 
promised  extension  of,  ib. 
Greeks,  order  of  their  coming  into 
Euroi)e,  13. 
their  kindred    with    Italians   and 
other  nations,  23-25. 
*  their  rivalry  with  the  Phcenicians, 
29 
their  colonies,   28,   32-35,   36,   37, 

48,  49,  57. 
their  revival  of  the  name  Hellenes, 

376. 

Greenland,  Norwegian  and  Danish 
settlements  in,  135. 
united  to  Norway,  505. 

Gregory  the  Great,  his  scheme  for 
the  ecclesiastical  division  of 
Britain,  185. 

Grsifswald,  511. 

Gboninqen,  308. 

GftUYBRBB  divided  by  Bern  and  Frei- 
burg, 282. 


HAY 

Guernsey,  676. 

Guiana,  Bridsh,  French,  Dutch,  309. 

365.  583. 
Guinea,  Dutch  settlements  in,  309. 
GuInes,  306. 

made  over  to  England,  349. 
GuiPUZOOA,  547,  553. 
GuBTAVUS    Adolphus,    advance    of 

Sweden  under,  525. 
GuTHRUM,  his  treaty  with  Alfred,  164. 


Habsburo,  House  of,  222,  278,  319. 

scattered  territories  of,  320. 

its  connexion    with    tiie    Western 
Empire,  321,325. 
Hadrian,    surrenders    Trajan*s    con- 
quests, 102. 
Hadrianoplb,    taken    by    the    Bul- 
garians, 389. 

proposed  possession  of,  by  Venice, 
396. 

taken  by  Michael  of  Epeiros,  398. 

by  the  Turks,  403,  461. 

treaty  of,  466,  469. 
Hadriatic  Sea,  Greek  colonies  in,  ftS. 
Hainault  (Hennegau),  county  ot  303. 

united  with  Holland,  t^. 

French  influence  in,  304. 

united   with  Duchy  of  Burgundy, 
305. 

part  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  .309. 

French  acquisitions  in,  310,  360. 
Halberstadt,  229. 
Halicz  ;  see  G ALICIA. 
Halikarnassos,  held  by  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  430. 

Turkish  conquest  of,  463. 
Halland,  485. 
Hamburg,  archbishopric  of,  180. 

its  relation  to  the  city,  219. 

one  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  219,  226. 
Hannover,  Electorate,  213,  214. 

it3  union  with  Great  Britain,  210. 
.    annexed  to  France,  228. 

kingdom  of,  229. 

fluctuation  of  rule  in,  227. 

its  position,  231. 

annexed  by  Prussia,  234. 
Hansa,  the,  202,  204,  219. 

extent  and  nature  of  its  power,  511. 

its  end,  520. 
Hanse  Towns,  the,  212,  226. 

surviving  ones  annexed  by  France, 
228. 

join  the  (German  Confederation,  23.3. 
Harold  Harfaora  of  Norway,  his 

kingdom,  486. 
Harold,  king   of   the    English,  his 

Welsh  conquests,  572. 
Hayti  ;  iee  SAINT  Doimrck). 
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HEB 

Hebrides,  Scandinavian  settlement  in, 
571. 
submit  to  Scotland,  571. 
Heligoland,  passes  to  England,  636, 

577. 
Helladikoi,  use  of  the  name,  388 
Hellas,  use  of  the  name,  18. 
*  continuous,*  21. 
theme  of,  155. 

later  use  of  the  name,  155,  388. 
Hell&nes,  use  of  the  name  in   the 
Homeric  catalogue,  26. 
later  history  of  the  name,  388. 
its  modern  revival,  376. 

HELftl NOLAN D,  487. 

Helvetic  Republic,  283. 
Hennbqau;  $ee  Hainault. 
Henry  the  Lion,  Duke    of    Saxonj', 
founds  Liibeck,  204,  511. 
break  up  of  his  power,  212. 
Henry  II.,  of  England,  his  dominions, 
.344. 
Ireland  submits  to,  575. 
Henry  V.,  of  England,  his  conquests, 
349. 
crowned  in  Paris,  ih. 
Henry  VIII.,  of  England,  his  Irish 

title,  576. 
Henry  IV.,  of  France,  unites  France 

and  Navarre,  354. 
Heraclius,     Emperor,    his     Persian 
campaigns,  113. 
Slavonic  settlements  under,  118. 
H£:rakleia,  commonwealth  of,  38,  40, 

66. 
Hereford,  bishopric  of,  187. 
Hernicans,  51. 
Hertjedalen,  conquered  bj  Sweden, 

525. 
Herzegovina,  origin  of  the  name,  442. 
Turkish  conquest  of,  ih. 
administered    by    AustrO'Hungar}', 
335,  444,  457,  465. 
Hessen-Cassel,    Electorate    of,    226, 
228,  2.S2. 
annexed  by  Prussia,  234. 
Hesssn-Darmstadt,    Grand     Duchy 

of,  232. 
Hier6n,  king  of  Syracuse,  his  alliance 

with  Rome,  54. 
Hispaniola  ;  see  Saint  Domingo. 
Hohbnzollern,  House  of,  214,  216. 
Holland,  2^3. 
county  of,  302. 
united  to  Hainault,  .303. 
to  Burgundy,  .305. 
merged  in  the  United  Provinces,  308. 
kingdom  of,  311. 
annexed  by  France,  ih. 
jM  United  Froviiicbs. 

H0L8TKIN,  208,  606. 


IBE 

HOLSTBIN,  first  Danish  conquest  of,  506. 
fluctuations  of,  507. 
made  a  duchy,  t^. 
under  Christian  I.,  508. 
effect  of  the  peace  of  Roskild  on, 

526. 
incorporated  with    Denmark,  218, 

535. 
joins  the    German    CJonfederation, 

230,  536. 
final  cession  of,  to  Prussia,  234,  536, 
541. 
Homeric  Catalogue,  the,  26-29. 
HONORius,  Emperor  of  the  West,  82. 
HUASCAR,  552. 

Hugh  Capet,  Duke  of  the    French, 

chosen  king,  147. 
Hundred    Years'    Peace    between 

Rome  and  Persia,  103. 
Hundred   Years*    War,    348,    349, 

350. 
Hungarians;  «a?  Magyars. 
Hungary,  kingdom  of,  160,  379,  447- 

458. 
its  relations  to  the  Western  Empe- 
rors, 201. 
its  frontier,  ih, 
whether  a  Bulgarian  duchy  existed 

in,  389  (note). 
its  frontier  towards  Germany,  449. 
its  relations  with  Croatia,  450. 
acquires  Transsilvania,  451. 
conquests  of  the  Komndnoi  from, 

394. 
its  struggles  with  Venice  for  Dal- 

matia,  421. 
Mongol  invasion  of,  452. 
its  wars  with  Bulgaria,  446. 
its  conquest  of  Bosnia,  439. 
extension  of,  under  Lewis  the  Great, 

453. 

Turkish  conquests  in,  4r>4. 
its  kings  tributary  to  the  Turk,  456. 
recovered  from  the  Turk,  455,  464. 
acquisitions  of,  by  the  Peace  of  Pas- 

sarowitz,  456, 
later  losses  and  acquisitions  of;  466, 

457. 
separated  from  and  recovered  by 

Austria,  3.34. 
its  dual  relations  to  Austria,  467. 
Huniadbs,  John,  his  campaign  againsf 

the  Turks,  441,  464. 
Huns,  a  Turanian  people,  17. 
their  invasions,  90,  96. 


Iapodes,  64. 

Iapyoians,  47. 

Iberia,  Asiatic,  102, 103. 

Iberians,  a  non-Aryan  people,  13,  67. 
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ICB 

ICEUli^D,  Norwegian  and  Danish  settle- 
ments in,  186,  487. 
united  to  Norway,  605. 
kept  by  Denmark,  636. 
Ikonion,  Turkish  capital,  394. 
ILLYRIA,  ILLYRICUM,  Greek  colonies  in, 
20. 
Roman  conquests  in,  41,  63. 
use  of  the  name,  63. 
prefecture  of,  76,  79. 
western  diocese  of,  80. 
kingdom  of,  334. 
ILLYBIAN     Provinces,     incorporated 
with  France,  228,  333,  370. 
misleading  use  of  the  name,  333. 
recovered  by  Austria,  ib. 
ILLYRIAKS,    their    kindred    with    the 
Greeks,  24. 
displaced    by   Slavonic   invasions, 
119. 

IMMERETIA,  639. 

India,    French   settlements    in,    366, 
366. 
Portuguese  settlements  in,  659. 
Engli^  dominion  in,  586. 
Empire  of,  t^. 
Indies,  division  of,  between  Spain  and 

Portugal,  660. 
INGERM ANLAND,  625,  539. 

Interregnum,  the  Great,  208. 
Innvibrtel,  ceded  to  Austria,  221. 
Ionian  colonies  in  Asia,  32. 
Ionian  Islands,  22. 

ceded  to  France,  370, 467. 

under  the  Turks,  467. 

under  English  protection,  468,  577. 

added  to  Greece,  469. 
Ireland,  the    original    Scotia,  567, 
674. 

provinces  of,  188,  674. 

Scandinavian  settlements  in,   487, 
576. 

its  increasing  connexion  with  Eng- 
land, 676. 

English  conquest  of,  t*. 

kingdom  and  lordship  of,  ib. 

its  shifting  relations  with  England, 
676. 

its  union  with  Great  Britain,  ib, 
Isabel  of  Castile^  her  marriage,  666. 
Isle  of  France,  341. 
I8LB  OP  France  ;  tee  Mauritius. 
ISTRIA,  Roman  conquest  of,  56,  64. 

incorporated  with  Italy,  64. 

Slavonic  settlements  in,  1 18. 

march  of,  151,  200,  241. 

fluctuates   between    Germany    and 
Italv,  200,  241. 

possesAions  of  Venice  in,  249. 

under  Austria,  266,  329. 
Italians,  their  origin,  13. 


JAO 

ITAUANS,   their    kindred     wxth   the 

Greeks,  24. 
two  branches  of,  46. 
Italy,  one  of  the  three  great  Enrofean 

peninsulas,  6,  7. 
its  geographical  pomtion,  8,  45. 
use  of  the  name,  44,  263. 
inhabitants  of,  46,  47. 
Greek  colonies  in,  48,  49. 
growth  of  Roman  power  in,  50. 
divisions  of,  under  Angnstna,  75. 
prefecture  of,  76,  80. 
diocese  of,  ib, 
invaded  by  the  Hnna,  96. 
rule  of  Odoaoer  in,  97. 
rule  of  Theodoric  in,  ib, 
recovered  to  the  Empire*  108. 
Lombard  conquest  of,  110. 
Imperial  poaseasions  in.    111,  126, 

166,  383. 
rule  of  Charles  the  Great  in,  126. 
Imperial  kingdom  of,  132,  138,  141, 

160,  161, 162. 
its    eodesiastioal    divisions;,    174> 

176. 
separated  from  the    Empire,   193, 

195,  237. 
changes  on  the  Alpine  frontier,  tStK 
svstem  of  oommonwealtbs  in,  242, 

243-245. 
four  stages  in  its  history,  242. 
growth  of  tyrannies  in,  246. 
a  <  geographical    ezpreanon,*    2o3, 

262. 
wars  of,  with  France,  248. 
papal  dominions  in,  251. 
dominion  of  Spain  and  Austria  in, 

264,  328. 
revolutionary  changes  in,  25<*-260. 
French  kingdom  of,  26(>-262,    358^ 

369. 
settlement  of,  in  1814,  262 
restored  kingdom  of,  264. 
its  extension,  265. 
part  not  yet  recovered,  ib. 
ITHAK&,  in  the  Homeric  catalogme,  27. 

held  in  fief  by  Maigarito,  410. 
Ivan  the  Great,  of  Russia,  his  con- 
quests, 518,  523. 
stvles  himself  Prince  of  Bulgaria, 

518. 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  of  Russia,  his  con- 
quests, 623.  528. 
IvREA,  Mark  of,  241,  242. 


Jacqueline  of  Hainault,  her  marriage, 

305. 
Jadrra  ;  fee  Zara. 
Jaen,  551,  553. 
Jaoerndorp,  principality  of,  215. 
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JAO 

Jaoibllo,    ooion  of    Lithuania    and 

Poland  under,  615. 
Jamaica,  562,  583. 
Jamteland,  486. 

conquered  by  Sweden,  508,  625. 
JATWA6B8,  the,  501,  515. 
Java,  Dutch  settlement  in,  309. 
Jatce,  442,  454. 

Jedisan,  annexed  by  Russia,  466,  633. 
Jersey,  island  of,  576. 
Jebseyb,   Sast  and  West,   States  of, 

580. 
Jerusalem,  patriarchate  of,  172. 
taken  by  Chosroes,  113. 
Latin  kingdom  of,  405,  413. 
taken  by  Saladin,  414. 
recovered  and  lost  by  the  Crusa- 
ders, f^. 
crown  of,  claimed  by  the  kings  of 
Cyprus,  415. 
Jezerci  ;  $ee  Ezerites. 
JiRE^EK     on     the     Bulgarians,     445 

{tufte). 
JoANNiNA,    restored  to  the    Empire, 
401. 
Servian  despotat  of,  435. 
taken  by  the  Turks,  436. 
not  restored  to  freedom,  469,  477. 
John  Asan,  extent  of  Bulgaria  under, 

445. 
John  Komn£nos,  Emperor,  his   con- 
quests, 394. 
John  Komn&nos,  Emperor  of  Trebi- 
zond,    acknowledges    the   supre- 
macy of  Constantinople,  437. 
John    Tzimiskes,  Emperor,   recovers 
Bulgaria,  390. 
his  Asiatic  conquests,  391. 
John,  Duke  of  Brabant,  305. 
Jomsbcrg  Vikings,  settlement  of,  488. 
Jovian,  Emperor,  103. 
JuDiEA,  its  relatior*s  with  Rome,  66. 
Jl'N<;,  on  the  Roumans,  451  {note). 
JCBTINIAN,  extent  of  the  Roman  power 
under,  107,  113,  114,  459. 
geographical  changes  under,  108. 
effects  of  his  conquests,  109. 
Jutes,  their  settlement  in  Kent,  99, 

100. 
Jutland,  134. 

South,     duchy     of,     united     with 

Hoist ein,  507. 
called  Duchy  of  Sleswick,  t^. 


Kaffa,  colony  of  Genoa,  429. 
Kainardji,  Treaty  of,  466. 
Kalabryta,  433. 
Kallipolis,  400,  408. 
Kamienetz,  ceded  by  Poland  to  the 
Turk,  464,  524. 


KOR 

Kappadokia,  kingdom  of,  39. 
annexed  by  Rome,  68. 
theme  of,  154. 
Karians,  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  28. 
Karlili,  why  so  called,  436. 
Karlinos,  Frankish  dynasty  of,  125. 
Karnthen  ;  tee  Carinthia. 
Karolinoia,  kingdom  of,   141,   145, 

147,  162.  337. 
Kars,  joined  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 
392. 
annexed  by  Russia,  639. 
Karystos,  418. 
Kastoria,  408. 
Kazan,  Khanat  of,  518. 

conquered  by  Russia,  ib.y  528. 
Kent,  settlement  of  the  Jutes  in,  100. 

kingdom  of,  163,  573. 
Kbphallekia,  in  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue, 27. 
theme  of,  156. 

Norman  conquests  in,  408,  410. 
held  in  lief  by  Margarito,  410. 
under  the  Buondelmonti,  435. 
commended  to  Venice,  425. 
lost  and  won  by  Venice,  426 
Kettlbr,  Qodhard,  Grand  Master  of 

Livonia,  his  duchy,  521. 
Khiva,  522. 

Kibyrraiotians,  theme  of,  154. 
Kief,  Russian  centre  at,  498. 
supremacy  of,  499. 
taken  by  the  Mongols,  500. 
by  the  Lithuanians,  616. 
recovered  by  Russia,  524. 
Kilikia,  77. 

restored  to  the  Empire,  391. 
Kiptchak,  517. 
KiRGHis,  the,  Russian  superiority  over, 

534. 
Klek,  Ottoman  frontier  extends  to,  427 
KlbOnai,  28. 
Klbopatra,  67. 
Koln  (Colonia  Agrippina),  95. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  179. 
its  archbishops  chancellors  of  Italy 

and  electors,  180. 
chief  of  the  Hansa,  219. 
annexed  to  France,  226. 
restored  to  Germany,  230,  371 . 
Kolocza,   ecclesiastical  province   of, 

191. 
KoLdNBiA,  theme  of,  154. 
KONIOSBERO,  319. 
KORKYRA,  22,  27,  31. 

alliance  of,  with  Rome,  41. 
See  alto  Corfu. 
KoRKYRA,    Black    (Curzola),    Greek 
colony,  35. 
Slavonic  occupation  of,  420. 
under  Venice,  427. 
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E0B6Mfi;   MtfCOBON. 

Eds,  Greek  colony,  28. 

Latin  conquest  of,  400. 

held  by  tiie  Knights  of  St.  John, 
402,  430. 

by  the  Maona,  429. 
K0880V0,  battle  of,  441,  442,  447. 
Krain  ;  $Be  Cabniola. 
Kresimib,  king  of  Croatia  and  Dal- 

matia,  421. 
KrotOn,  early  greatness  of,  49. 
KTBSiPHdM,  conquered  by  Trajan,  102. 
Kuban,  boundary  of  Bnasia,  638. 
Kybubo,  320. 
Kykladbs,  the,  428. 
KymA  ;  9ee  Cumjb. 
Kyb^nA,  Greek  colony,  36,  37. 
Roman  conquest  o^  66. 


Lachmitbs,  113. 
Lakjedaimonia,  166. 

LAKONIKft,  80. 

Aa/iTa^8o(,  use  of  the  form,  381  {note). 
Lancajbuibb,  formation  of  the  shire, 

674. 
Langub  d'oc,  extent  of,  138. 

effects  of  French  annezaticms  on, 
366,  367. 
Langubdoc,  province  of,  847. 

incorporated  with  France,  348. 
Laodikbia,  394. 

Laon,  capital  of  the  KarUngs,  147. 
Laps,  remnant  of  non-Aryan  people  in 

Eorope,  13. 
Largs,  Battle  of,  671. 
Latins,  47. 

their  alliance  with  Rome,  61. 
Lauenburo,    represents     the     elder 
Saxony,  214. 

held  by  the  kings  of  Denmark,  231, 
636. 

joins    the    German    confederation, 
231,  636. 

final  cession  of,  to  Prussia,  234,  636. 
Lausannb,  269. 

annexed  by  Bern,  281. 
Lausitz  ;  tee  Lusatia. 
Laval,  diocese  of,  181. 
Lazia,  allotment  of,  418. 
Lbcub  ;  $Be  Polbs. 
Lbinsteb,  188,  674. 
Lbmbbro,  ecclesiastical    province  of, 

190. 
L&MN08,  becomes  Greek,  32. 
Leo  IX.,  Pope,  grants  Apulia  as  a  fief 

to  the  Normans,  408. 
Leon,  kingdom  of,  646. 

shiftings  of,  648. 

its  final  union  with  Castile,  ib, 
Leo  POL ;  ue  Lbmbbbg. 


UT 

Lbpavto  (Naupaktos)    under  Anjon, 
4U. 
ceded  to  Venice,  425. 
to  the  Turk,  426. 
LB9B06,  mention  of,  in  the  Iliad,  28. 
kept  by  the  Empire,  403. 
a  fief  of  the  Gattilasi,  429. 
Lesina  ;  9ee  Phabos. 
Lbukab,    Lbukadla.    (Santa  Maun). 
22,27. 
date  of  its  foundation,  31. 
commended  to  Venice,  425. 
lost  and  won  by  her,  426,  427. 
Lbuticii,  the,  491,  492. 
LBTT8,  482  (jwUy 

settlements  of,  601. 
Lb  WIS  L  (the  Pious),  Emperor,  132, 

139. 
Lbwib  n.,  Smperor,  140. 
Lbwib  VII.  of  France,  effects  of  his 

marria^  and  divorce,  344,  349. 
Lbwis  IX.  (Saint)  of  Franoe,  growth 

of  France  under,  347. 
Lbwib  XL,  of  France,  his  annezationf, 

361,  364. 
Lbwib  XII.  of  France,  effects  ol  his 

marriage,  362. 
Lbwis  XIV.  of  France,  effects  of  his 
reign,  361,  .362. 
his  conquests  from  Spain,  557. 
Lbwis  XV.  of  France,  effects  of  his 

reign,  362. 
Lbwis  the  Great,  of  Hungary,  his  con- 
quests, 424,  463. 
annexes  Bed  Russia,  515. 
LIBUBNIA,  64. 

Libya,  diocese  of,  77. 
LiCHFlBLD,  bishopric  of,  187. 
LiBGHTENBTEiN,  principality  of,  236. 
LiEQE ;  $ee  Lt>TTlCH. 
LIOURIA,  its  inhabitants,  46. 

Roman  conquest  of,  56. 

changed  use  of  the  name,  80. 

part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  161. 
LiouBiAN  Republic,  the,  269. 
LiGUBiANB,     non-Aryan     people      in 

Europe,  13,  46. 
LiLLB,  annexed  by  France,  310,  361. 
LiMBQBG,  pa.sses  to  the  Dukes  of  Bra- 
bant, 303,  304. 

ducby  of,  within  the  German  con- 
federation, 234. 
Limoges,  343. 
Lincoln,  diocese  of,  187 
Lindisfabn,  bishopric  of,  188. 
Lisbon,  patriarchate  and  archbishopric 
of,  173,  183. 

conquered  by  Portugal,  560. 
Lithuania,  bishopric  of,  190. 

effect  of  the  Gtennan  conquest  of 
Livland  on,  603. 
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Lithuania,  its  advance,  614. 

its  conquests  from  Russia,  616,  616. 

loses  her  conquests,  623. 

joined  with  Poland,  190,  616,  616. 

its  extinction,  632. 
Lithuanians,  settlements  of,  16,  601. 

long  remain  heathen,  482,  614. 
LiVLAND,  Livonia,  Finnish  population 
of,  601. 

Grerman  conquests  in,  190,  603. 

dominion  of  the  Sword-brothers  in, 
190,  504,  612. 

momentary  kingdom  of,  621. 

conquered  by  Poland,  622. 

by  Sweden,  626. 

annexed  to  Russia,  630. 

LlYONIAK      KnIOHTB;       «M       SWOBD- 

Bbothebb. 
Llandaff,  bishopric  of,  187. 
LODI,  243. 

LODOMERiA ;  iee  Vladimib. 
Aaryytfioffiisk,  use  of  the  form,  381  (note). 
Lokrians,     their    position    in     the 
Homeric  catalogue,  27. 

settle  on  the  Corinthian  Qulf,  31. 
LOKBIB,  league  of,  41. 
LoMBABDfi,  their  settlement  in  Italy, 
109,  110. 

take  Ravenna,  111,  127. 

overthrown  by  Charles  the  Great, 
127. 
LOMBABDT,  kingdom  of,  109, 110,  240. 

under  Charles  the  Great,  127. 

part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  161. 

growth  of  her  cities,  243. 

ceded  to  Sardinia,  264. 
LOMBABDY,  theme  of,  166,  381. 

LOMBARDY  AND  VENICE,  kingdom  of, 

262,  333. 
London,  bishopric  of,  186. 
Lorraine,  origin  of  the  name,  140. 

duchy  of,  198. 

seized  by  Lewis  XIV.,  199. 

exchanged  for  Tuscany,  331. 

finally  annexed  to  France,  199,  361. 

recovered  by  Germany,  371. 
Lorraine,  House  of,  Emperors  of,  331. 
Lothar  L,  Emperor,  139,  140. 
Lotharingia,  kingdom  of,  140,  141, 

144,  145.  198. 
Lothian,  granted  to  Scotland,  166, 669. 

effects  of  the  grant,  669. 
Lothringen  ;  iee  Lorraine. 
Louisiana,  colonized  by  France,  364. 

ceded  to  Spain,  366,  372. 

recovered  and  sold  to  the  United 
States,  372,  681. 
LOUVAIN  (LOWBN),  304. 

Low  Countries;  «m  Ketherlandb. 
Lt^BBCK,  founded  by  Henry  the  Lion, 
204,  611. 


MAC 

LCbeck,  its  independence  of  the  bishop, 
219. 

one  of  the  Hansa,  219,  611. 

conquered  by  Denmark,  506. 
LCbeck,  bishopric  of,  608. 
Lublin,  Union  of,  622. 
lucanians,  47. 
Lucca,  246. 

under  Castruocio,  251. 

remains  a  commonwealth,  ib, 

archbishopric  of,  176. 

Grand  Duchy  of,  260,  263. 

annexed  to  Tuscany,  263. 
Lugano,  281. 
Lund,  archbishopric  of,  189. 

ceded  to  Sweden,  626. 
LCneburo,  duchy  of,  213. 
Lunevillb,  peace  of,  199. 
LuSATiA  (Lausitz),  Mark  o^  204,  490, 
492. 

under  Prussia,  230. 

won  by  Bohemia,  510. 

later  annexations  of,  t^. 
LCttich  (Li6ge),  bishopric  of,  303. 

never    formally    annexed  by   Bur- 
gundy, 307. 

annexed  by  France,  310. 

added  to  Belgium,  233,  311. 

French  acquisitions  from,  360. 
Luxembubg    (Luzelburg),    duchy  of, 
303,  304. 

annexed  to  Burgundy,  307. 

French  acquisitions  from,  360. 

within  the  German  confederation, 
231,  31L 

division  of,  234,  312. 

neutrality  of,  236. 
Luxemburg,  House  of,  kings  of  Bo- 
hemia, 304,  610. 
LuzERN,  joins  the  Confederates,  269, 

278. 
Lydianb,  33. 

Lykandob,  theme  of,  154. 
Lykia,  league  of,  40. 

preserves  its  independence,  66. 

annexed  by  Rome,  68. 

in  the  diocese  of  Asia,  77. 
Lykianb,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  28. 
Lyons,  in  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
149,  169. 

a  free  city,  270. 

archbishopric  of,  171, 177. 

annexed  by  Philip  the  Fair,  271. 


Macedonia,  20,  21. 

its  dose  connexion  with  Greece,  24. 
not  in  the  Homeric  catalogue.  28. 
growth  of  the  kingdom,  37,  38. 
her  wars  with  Rome,  41. 
Roman  conquest  of,  42. 
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Macbdonia,  diocese  of,  79. 

Slavonic  settlement  in,  119,  385. 

theme  of,  155. 

recovered  by  the  Empire,  387,  401. 

Epeirot  role  in,  898. 

Bulgarian  power  in,  390. 

Ottoman  power  in,  461. 
Macbdoniak,  use  of  the  name,  119. 
Macon,  annexed  by  Saint  Lewis,  347. 
Madeira,  colonized  by  Portugal,  559. 
Madras,  taken  by  the  French,  366. 
Madrid,  Treaty  of,  306,  352. 
Magdeburg,  archbishopric  of,  180. 

recovered  by  Prussia,  229. 
Magnesia,  30. 
Magyars,  a  Turanian  people,  17, 117. 

their  settlements,  17,  149,  360,  477. 

effects  of    their  invasion    on    the 
Slaves,  161,  448. 

called  Turks,  160,  392. 

origin  of  the  name,  448  (it4fte). 
Mahomet,    union   of   Arabia    under, 

113. 
Mahomet  L,  Sultan,  Ottoman  power 

under,  462. 
Mahomet  the  Conqueror,  Sultan, 
his  conquests,  425,  431,  462. 

extent  of  his  dominions,  462,  463. 

defeated  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
430. 
Main  a.  name  of  Helldnes  confined  to, 
388. 

recovered  by  the  Empire,  401,  433. 

independence  of,  434. 
Maine,  county  of,  338,  342. 

conquered  by  William  of  Normandy, 
343. 

united  with  Anjou,  ih. 

annexed  to  France,  345. 
M  AiNE,  JState  of,  678. 
Mainz,  95. 

occle2>iastical  province  of,  179. 

its  archbishops  chancellors  of  Ger- 
many and  electors,  180,  220. 

annexed  to  France,  226. 

rastored  to  Germany,  371. 

no  longer  a  metropolitan  see,  182. 
Maionians,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue, 

28. 
Majorca,  kingdom  of,  553. 
Malatesta,  the,  rule  of,  in  Rimini, 

251. 
Malta,  taken  by  the  Saracens,  382. 
by  the  Normans,  409. 
granted  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 

411,  430,556. 
revolutions  of,  430. 
held  by  England,  430,  577. 
Man,  Scandinavian  settlement  in,  162, 
487,  571. 
ite  later  history,  605,  571. 


Manfred,  King  of  Sicilj»  his  dominioii 
in  Bpeiros,  411. 
styled  Lord  of  Bomania,  ih. 
Mantua,  249,  250,  265.  36d,  864,  331. 
Manuel   KoMNtoos,   his    oonaaests, 

394,  421.  439. 
Manzikbrt,  battle  of,  392. 
Maona,  the,  its  dominionA,  429. 
Marchk,  county  of,  343. 
Marcomanni,  87. 
Margaret  of  Flanders,  her  marxiaee. 

300. 
Maroarito,  king  of  the  Epeirots,  410. 
Maria  Thbrssa,  Empress-Qaeen,  her 
hereditary  dominions,  331. 
eflfects  of  her  marriage,  i^. 
Marienburg,  310,  360. 
Maritza,  400. 
Marseilles,  a  free  city,  271. 

acquired  by  France,  272. 
Mart   of   Bai^gundy,    effects    of   her 

mairiage,  352. 
Maryland,  579. 
Massa,  256. 
Massachusetts,  579. 
Massalia,  Ionian  colony,  36,  37,  58. 

see  Marseilles. 
Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hangary, 

his  conquests,  326,  454,  510. 
Mauribnne,  Counts  of,  270,  286. 
Mauritania,  68,  81,  108. 
Mauritius  (Isle  of  France),  a  French 
colony,  366. 
taken  and  held  by  England,  372 
Maximilian  I.,  King  of  the  Romans 
and  Emperor,  323. 
his  legislation,  208,  209. 
his  Burgundian  possessions,  329. 
effects  of  his  marriage,  352. 

MAZANDER4N,  533. 

Mazovia,  duchy  of,  495. 

annexed  by  Prussia,  531. 

partially  recovered  by  Poland,  531. 
Meath,  574. 

Meaux,  settlement  of,  346. 
Mechlin,  archbishopric  of,  182. 

city  of,  under  Brabant,  302. 
Mecklenburg,  duchy  of,  204,  228. 

division  of,  233. 

Slavonic  princes  continue   in  *»04 
491. 
Mediation,  act  of,  284. 
Medici,  the,  rule  of,  in  Florence  25*» 
256.  •      "* 

Mediterranean  Sea,  centre  of  the 

three  old  continents,  5,  6. 
Megalopolis,  its  foundiUion,  32. 
Megara,  30. 

held  by  the  Acciauoli,  432. 

joins  the  Achaian  League,  41. 
Mehadia,  409. 
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Meissen,  Mark  of,  204,  214,  492. 

annexed  to  Saxony,  214. 
Meleda,  420,  427. 
Melfi,  408. 

Melinci,  Melinos,  388. 
Mbndog,  king  of  Lithoania,  his  con- 
quests, 514. 
Menin,  barrier  town  of,  361. 
Mentone,  annexed    by   France,  358, 

371. 
Mebcia,  kingdom  of,   133,  163,   164, 

673. 
Mes&mbria,    Imperial    boundary   of, 

403. 
Mesopotamia,    conquest    of,   under 
Trajan,  102. 
under  Diocletian,  103. 
theme  of,  154. 
Mess  AN  A  (Messina),   receives  Boman 
citizenship,  64. 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  382. 
recovered  to  the  Empire,  408. 
taken  by  the  Normans,  ib, 
first  Norman  capital,  409. 
Mess&n^,  Dorian,  29. 

conquered  by  Sparta,  30. 
foundation  of  the  city,  31. 
Metz,  annexed  by  France,  198,  358. 

restored  to  Germany,  235. 
Mexico,  Spanish  conquest  of,  661. 

two  Empires  of,  562. 
Mexico,  New,  ceded  by  Spain,  561, 

562. 
Michael  Palaioloqob,  Eastern  Em- 
peror, 437. 
Michael,  despot  of  Epeiros,  his  con- 
quests, 398. 
MiECziBLAF,  first  Christian  prince  of 

Poland,  495. 
Milan,  Roman  capital,  76. 

capital  of  kingdom  of  Italy,  151, 

152. 
archbishopric  of,  175. 
Milan,  duchy  o^  247, 248, 259, 262,  331. 
a  commonwealth,  264. 
temporary    French    possession    of, 

367. 
a  Spanish  dependency,  557. 
MiL^TOS,  its  colonies,  33. 
Military  Orders,  504,  512,  513,  521. 

I^IlNOREUA,  539. 

Minorca,  555,  577. 

MiRANDOLA,  266. 

MisiTHRA,  restored  to  the  Empire,  401, 

433. 
Mississippi,  colonization  at  the  mouth 
of,  365. 
made  the  boundary  of  Louisiana,  ih. 
MiTHRiDATBS,  king  of  Pontes,  39. 

his  wars  with  Rome,  66. 
MODENA,  duchy  of,  241,  250,  256,  263. 


MOR 

MODENA,  annexed  to  Piedmont,  264. 
MODON,  held  by  Venice,  423. 

lost  by  her,  426. 
MCESIA,  Roman  conquest  of,  69. 
MoHACZ,  battle  o^  327,  454. 
Moldavia,  Rouman  settlement,  452. 
a  dependency  of  Hungary,  464 
tributaiy  to  the  Turk,  455,  456. 
fluctuations  of  its  homage,  516. 
joined  to  Wallachia,  470. 
shiftings  of  the  frontier,  466. 
MoLOSSis,  88. 

Moluccas,  Dutch  settlements  in,  309. 
Monaco,  principality  of,  254,  263. 
MONEMBASIA,  restored  to  the  Empire^ 
401,  433. 
held  by  Venice,  425. 
lost  by  her,  426. 
MONGK>LS,  invade  Europe,  452,  500. 
Russia  tributary  to,  500,  517. 
effects  of    their    invasion    on    the 
Ottomans,  460. 
Mongols,  decline  and  break-up  of  their 

power,  518. 
Monmouthshire,  becomes  an  English 

county,  673. 
MONTBELIARD,  county  of,  268, 362, 367. 

annexed  by  France,  367,  371. 
Monte FELTRO,  the,  Dukes  of  Urbino, 

251. 
Montenegro,  origin  and  independence 
of,  443. 
its  Vladikas,  ib. 
joins  England  and  Russia  again.st 

France,  444. 
its  conquest  and  loss  of  Cattaro, 

333,  444. 
later  conquests  and  diplomatic  con- 
cessions to,  444. 
Montfbrrat,  marquisate  and  duchy 
of,  242,  246,  247,  255,  288. 
homage  claimed  from,  by    Savoy, 

292. 
partially   annexed  by  Savoy,  255, 
297. 
Montport,  Simon    of,    at    Toulouse, 

346. 
Moors,  use  of  the  name,  548. 
M6raia,  origin  and  use  of  the  name, 

431. 
MORAT,  288,  294. 
Moravia,  204,  223. 

history  of,  493,  494. 
Moravia,  Great,  kingdom    of,  162, 
448,  489. 
overthrown  by  the   Magyars,  160, 
449. 
Moray,  Northmen  settle  in,  571. 
MORGANWG,  conquest  of,  572. 
MOROSINI,  Francesco,  his    conquests, 
426,  432. 
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MOS 

Moscow,  patriarchate  of,  174. 
centre  of  Russian  power,  617. 
advance  of,  518. 
MouDON,  gpranted  to  Savoy,  288. 
MOULINS,  county  of,  341. 
MChlhausen,  in  alliance   with   the 
(Confederates,  282. 
annexed  by  Frsknce,  367. 
M^CHBN,  archbishopric  of,  182. 
MUNSTBB,  188,  674. 
Mt)l7STSR,  230. 

MuBAT,  Joachim,  king  of  Naples,  261. 
MuRCiA,  conquered  by  Castile,    651, 

553. 
MuBBT,  battle  of,  649. 
MuscavT,  origin  of  the  name,  617. 
Myk£n&,  its  position  in  the  Homeric 
catalogue,  27. 
its  decline,  29. 
destruction  of,  32. 
Mtkonos,  held  and  lost  by  Venice, 

424,  426. 
Mysians,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  28. 


Namitb,  Mark  of,  303. 

annexed  to  Burgundy,  305. 

a  barrier  town,  361. 
Naples,  cleaves  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 
111,  381,  473. 

conquered  by  King  Roger,  409. 

kingdom  of,  257,  261. 

t<;mporary    French    possession    of, 
357. 

title  of  king  of,  258,  261. 

Parthenopeean  republic,  259. 

restored  to  the  Bourbons,  263. 
Narbonne,  Roman  colony,  58. 

province  of,  92,  93. 

Saracen  conquest  of,  115. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  177. 

annexed  to  France,  346. 
Nabses,  wins  back  Italy  to  the  Empire, 

108. 
Nassau,  Grand  Duchy  of,  228,  232. 

annexed  by  Prussia,  234. 
Natal,  585. 

Naupaktos  ;  $ee  Lbpanto. 
Nauplia,  held  by  Michael  of  Epeiros, 
398. 

won  from   Epeiros  by  the  Latins, 
432. 

held  by  Venice,  425. 

lost  by  her,  426. 
Navabrb,  kingdom  of,  348,  354,  544. 

its  relations  to  Castile  and  Aragon, 
545. 

extent  of,  under  Sancho.the  Great, 
547. 

break-up  of,  ih. 

its  decline,  648. 


NEW 

Navabbe,  union  with  and  separation 
from  France,  348,  649. 

conquered  by  Ferdinand,  566. 

northern  part  united  to  France,  354. 
Nay  AS  DE  ToLOSA,  battle  of,  661. 
Nazos,  Greek  colony,  49. 

duchy  of,  428. 

annexed  by  the  Turk,  428,  463. 
Neoboponte,  use  of    Uie  name,  425 

(note). 
Neopatba,  Epeirot  dynasty  of,  434. 

annexed  to  Athens,  435. 

Catalan  conquest  of,  t^. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  432,  436. 
Netheblands,  their  separation   from 
Germany,  209,  299,  308. 

Imperial  and  French  fiefe  in,  301. 

union  of,  under  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy, 304,  306,  307. 

an    appendage    to    Castile    under 
Charles  V.,  307,  557. 

French  annexations  in,  360. 

barrier  towns  against  France,  361. 

Spanish  provinces  in,  their  history, 
309. 

pass  to  Austria,  310. 

annexed  by  France,  t^.,  361. 

iee  United  Pboyinces. 
Nbtheblands,  kingdom  of,  311. 

divided,  311,  312. 
Netz  Distbict,  531. 
Keufchatel,  county  of,  269. 

allied  with  Bern,  282. 

passes  to  Prussia,  230,  282. 

granted  to  Berthier,  284. 

joined  to  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
284,  371. 

separated  from  Prussia,  284. 
Nbustbla,  Lombard,  240. 
Neustbia,  kingdom  of,  124,  138. 

united  with  Aquitaine,  139,  350. 
New  Amstebdam,  309,  580. 
New  Bbunswick,  583. 
New  England,  settlements  of,  578. 

form  four  colonies,  579. 
New  Fbance,  settlement  of,  364. 
New  Hampshibe,  579. 
New  Nbtheblands,  colony  of,  309, 
579. 

united  to  New  Sweden,  680. 

conquered  by  England,  309,  680. 
New  Obleans,  365,  581. 
New  South  Wales,  584. 
New  Sweden,  579. 

united  to  New  Netherlands,  580. 
New  Yobk,  309,  580. 
New  Zealand,  584. 
Newfoundland,  first  settlements  in, 
578. 

remains  distinct  from  Canada,  683. 
Newhayen,  679. 
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NiBLA,  taken  bj  Castile,  651. 
KiDAROS ;  »ee  Tbondhjem. 
KiKAiA,  Turkish  capital  of  Boam,  893. 
recovered  by  Alexios  Romn6no8,394. 
Empire  of,  380,  399,  400. 
its  extent  and  growth,  ih, 
taken  by  the  Turks,  402,  461. 
NiK&PHOROB   Ph6ka8,    Eastern   Em- 
peror, his  Asiatic  conquests,  391. 
NiKOM&DEiA,  Roman  capital,  76. 
taken  by  the  Turks,  402,  461. 
NiKOPOLis,  theme  of,  156. 

^  battle  of,  464. 
NiMES,  Saracen  conquest  of,  115. 
under  Aragon,  346. 
annexed  to  France,  t^. 
NiMWEOBN,  Peace  of,  310, 362. 
NiSH,  taken  by  the  Turks,  441. 
NisiBis,  fortress  of,  102,  103. 
NIZZA,  county  of,  271. 

annexed  by  Savoy,  272,  290. 
taken  by  Buonaparte,  367. 
restored  to  Savoy,  371. 
finally  annexed  by  France,  265, 296, 
371. 
NooAi  Khan,  overlord  of    Bulgaria, 

446. 
NORICUM,  conquest  of,  69. 

in  the  diocese  of  Illyricum,  81. 
Norman  Islands,  the,  146,  147,  576. 
Normandy,  duchy  of,  146, 163,  338. 
character  of  its  vassalage,  340. 
united  with  England,  163,  166,  168, 

344. 
union  of,  with    Aquitaine,    Anjou, 

and  Britanny,  344. 
annexed  by  Plulip  Augustus,  346. 
Normans,  their  conquests  in  Italy  and 
SicUy,  383,  407-409. 
in  England,  166. 
in  Epeiros,  393-408,  410. 
their  conquests  in  Sicily  compared 
with  those  of  the  Crusaders,  412. 
Northmen,    use    of    the    name,    485 
(note). 
their   settlements,    135,    136,   162, 
487,  568,  571,  576. 
Northumberland,  kingdom  of,  100, 
133,  163,  164. 
incorporated  with  England,  166. 
earldom  of,  granted  to  David,  1 65, 

670. 
recovered  by  England,  570. 
Norway,  its  extent  and  settlements, 
134,1.35,  16.3,487. 
united    to    England    under    Cnut, 

166. 
its  independence  of    the   Empire, 

483. 
formation    of    the    kingdom,    485, 
486. 


ORC 

Norway,  Iceland  and  Greenland  united 
to,  505. 
united  with  Sweden  and  Denmark, 

504. 
its  wars    with  Sweden,  and  losses, 

526. 
united  with  Sweden,  480,  635. 
NOTO,  taken  by  Count  Roger,  409. 
Nova  Scotia,  ceded  to  England,  364, 

680. 
NOVARA,  255. 
NOVEMPOPULANA,  177. 

Novgorod,  beginning  of,  497,  498. 

commonwealth  at,  499. 

Russia  represented  by,  500. 

does  homage  to  the  Mongols,  517. 

annexed  by  Muscovy,  618. 
Novgorod,    Severian,  principality  of, 

600. 
Novi-Bazab  (Rassa),  439. 
NuMANTiA,  Roman  conquest  of,  58. 
NuMiDiA,  province  of,  60. 
NCrnbbrg,  220,  226.  232. 
Nystad,  Peace  of,  629. 


Obotbitbs,  491. 

OCHBIDA,  taken  by    the    Bulgarians, 
389. 

kingdom  of,  its  extent,  390. 
OCZAKOW,  annexed  by  Russia,  466. 
Odessa,  does  not  answer  to  Oddssos, 

633  (jwte), 
Odo,  king  of  the  West  Franks,  does 

homage  to  Amulf,  143,  337. 
Odoacer,  his  reign  in  Italy,  97. 

overthrown  by  Theodoric,  ih. 
Oesel,  won  by  Denmark,  608,  522. 

under  the  Sword-brothers,  513. 

under  Sweden,  626. 
Ogres  ;  $ee  Magyars. 
Oldenburg,   united   with  Denmark, 
627. 

becomes  a  separate  duchy,  630. 

Grand  Duchy  of,  232. 

annexed  by  France,  228. 
Olgierd,  king  of  Lithuania,  615. 
Oliva,  Peace  of,  g27. 
Olxvbn^a,  ceded  to  Spain  by  Portugal, 

656. 
Olynthos,  33. 
Opicans,  Oscans,  47. 
Opsikion,  theme  of,  166. 
OPTiMATdN,  theme  of,  165. 
Oran,  conquered  by  Spain,  561. 
Orange,  271. 

principality  of,  273. 

annexed  to  France,  273,  362. 
Orange  River  State,  585. 
Oechomenos,  its  position  in  the  Ho- 
meric catalogue,  27. 
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Obchombnob,  its  secondary  position  in 
historic  times,  31. 
destroyed  by  the  Thebans,  32. 
Oreos,  418. 
O&KNET,  Scandinavian  colony,  487. 

earldom  of,  571.  - 
'    pledged  to  Scotland,  505. 
OJSRHOftNA,  102. 
Obtmen,  their  settlements  in  Ireland, 

162, 176. 
Otho  de  la  Roche,  founds  the  lord- 
ship of  Athens,  431. 
Otramto,  archbishopric  of,  176. 
lost  by  Venice,  254. 
Turkish  conquest  of,  463. 
Otto    the    Great,    Emperor,  snbdnes 
Berengar,  152. 
crowned  at  Rome,  ib, 
Ottocar  II.,  king    of    Bohemia,    his 

German  dominion,  509,  510. 
Ottoman    Turks,  their   position   in 
Ei3rope,  17, 160,  406,  458. 
compared  with  the   Magyars    and 

Bulgarians,  377. 
with  Uie  Saracens,  458. 
their  special  character  as  Mahome- 
tans, ih, 
their  dominion  compared  with  the 

Eastern  Empire,  458. 
their  origin,  460. 
effect  on,  of  the  Mongol  invasion, 

ib. 
their  first  settlements,  461. 
invade  Europe,  433,  434,  461. 
under  Bajazet,  461. 
their  conquests  of  Servia,  441. 
of  Thessaly  and  Albania,  435,  436. 
of  Bulgaria,  447. 
invade  Hungary,  454. 
overthrown   by    Timour,   404,   462. 
reunited  under  Mahomet  I.,  462. 
under  Mahomet  the  Conqueror,  t^. 
take  Athens,  432. 

take  Constantinople,  404,  460,  462. 
their    conquests    in    PeloponnSsos, 

434. 
of  Trebizond  and  Perateia,  438. 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  442. 
under  Selim  and  Suleiman,  463. 
annex  the  duchy  of  Kaxos,  428. 
their  conquest  of  Hungary,  464. 
greatest  extent  of  their  dominion, 

464. 
decline  of  their  power,  464,  465. 
defeated  at  Vienna,  455. 
lose  Hungary,  i*.,  456,  464. 
their  wars  with  Russia,  466. 
OuDENARDB,  becomes  French,  361. 

restored,  ib. 
OviEDO,  kingdom  of,  546. 
tee  Leon. 


PAT 

Paderborn,  230. 

Padua,  247,  250. 

Paoania,  originally  Servian,  420. 

its  extent,  ib, 
Paionia,  20. 
Palaiolooos,  House  of,  379. 400. 

branch  of,  at  Montferrat,  247. 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  320. 

united  with  Bavaria,  221. 
Pale,  fluctuations  of  the,  575. 
Palermo   (Panormos),   a    Phoenician 
colony,  49. 

taken  by  the  Saracens,  382. 

taken  by  the  Normans,  408. 

becomes  the  capital  of  Sicily,  409. 
Palestine,  its  relations  to  Rome,  66. 
Pampbluna,  diocese  of,  183. 

kingdom  of ;  $ee  Navarre. 
Pannonia,  Roman  conquest  of,  69. 

in  the  diocese  of  Dlyricum,  81. 

Lombard  kingdom  in,  109. 

Bulgarian  attempt  on,  389. 
Panormos;  «^ Palermo. 
Papal     Dominions,   beginning   and 
growth    of,  242,   246,  246,    248, 
251. 

its  overtlurow  and  restoration,  260, 
263,  371. 

annexed  by  France,  260. 

annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
265. 
Paphlagonia,  kingdom  of,  39. 

theme  of,  154. 
Paphlagonians,  in  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue, 28. 
Parga,    commends    itself    to  Venice, 
425. 

surrendered  to  the  Turks,  468. 
Paris  (Lutetia  Parisiorum),  60. 

capital  of  the   duchy  of    France, 
146. 

canital  and  centre  of  the  kingdom 
of  France,  148,  170. 

becomes  an  archbishopric,  178. 
Paris,  treaty   of,   365,  366,   372,   466, 

581. 
Parma,  247,  248. 

given    to    the    Spanish  Bourbons, 
255,  256. 

the  duchy  restored,  263. 

annexed  to  Piedmont,  264. 
Parthbnop^an  Rbpuelic,  the,  259, 
Parthi;  tee  Cumans. 
Parthia,  its  rivalry  with  Rome,  67, 

83. 
Partition,  crusading  act  of,  396. 
Passarowitz,  Peace  of,  456. 
Patras,  under  the  Pope,  433. 

held  by  Venice,  425,  433. 
Patriarchates,  the,  171-174. 
*  Patrician,*  title  of,  127. 
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PATimf ONT,  Papal  poseessions,  265. 
Patzinakb,  17,  117, 169,  161,  377. 
Pa  VIA,  old  Lombard  capital,  161,  243. 

county  of,  247,  248. 
*  Pax  Romana,*  67. 
PULA8GIAN8,  Qse  of  the  name,  26. 
in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  28. 
Peloponn^sob,  itfi  geographical  posi- 
tion, 21. 
Homeric  divisions  of,  27,  28. 
changes  in,  29. 
united  under  the  Achaian  League, 

41. 
Slavonic  settlements  in,  119,  386. 
theme  of,  166. 
won  back  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 

ib. 
Latin  conquests  in,  433. 
Venetian  settlements  in,  423,  426 
recovered  by  the  Eastern  Empire, 

433. 
becomes  an  Imperial  dependency, 

401. 
conquered  by  the  Turks,  404,  434. 
Venetian  losses  in,  426. 
conquered  by  Venice,  426. 
recovered  by  the  Turks,  ib. 
Pembrokeshire,  Flemish  settlement 

in,  572. 
PENNSYLVAinA,  680. 

Pentapolis,  240. 
Pentedakttlos  ;  gee  TaYoetos. 
Perateia,  meaning  of  the  name,  437. 

Turkish  conquest  of,  438. 
Perghe,  united  to  France,  347. 
Perskop,    conquered    by    Lithuania, 
516. 

added  to  Poland,  516. 
Peroamob,  kingdom  of,  39,  62. 
Periousux,  343. 
Peristhlava,  first  Bulgarian  kingdom, 

389. 
Persia,  wars  of,  with  Greece,  33. 

with  Rome,  83,  101,  112. 

Saracen  conquest  of,  83, 114. 

revival  of,  101. 

Russian  conquests  in,  633. 
Peru,  Spanish  conquest  of,  661. 
Perugia,  246,  261. 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  466. 

his  wars  with  Charles  XII.,  629. 
Peter,  count  of  Savoy,  288. 
Pharos  (Lesina),  36,  427. 
Philadelphia,  kept  by  the  Empire, 
402. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  403. 
Philip,  rise  of  Macedonia,  under,  37. 
Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  his 

annexations,  346. 
Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  effects 
of  his  marriage,  347,  348. 


POL 

Philip,  his  momentary  oooopation  of 

Aquitaine,  349. 
Philip  of  Valois,  King  of  France,  his 

attempt  on  Aquitaine,  349. 
Philip  the  Hardy,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
duchy  of  Burgundy  granted   to, 
361. 
Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 

his  acquisitions,  306-307,  361. 
Philippevillk,  held  by  France,  310, 

360. 
Philippine   Islands,  conquered   by 

Spain,  661. 
Philippopolis,  first  Bulgarian  occupa- 
tion of,  389. 
lost  to  the  Empire,  402. 
first  Russian  occupation  of,  390. 
finally  becomes  Bulgarian,  402,446, 

446. 
taken  by  the  Turks,  447. 
Phcsnicians,  their  colonies,  29,  36,  67. 
Phokaia,  402. 

held  by  the  Maona,  429. 
Ph6kis,  21. 

league  of,  40. 
Phrygians,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue, 

28. 
Piacenza,  247,  248. 

given  to  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  256. 
PiCTS,  100,567. 

united  with  the  Scots,  668. 
Piedmont,  joined  to  France,  259,  368. 
reunited  with  Sardinia,  264. 
union  of  Italy  comes  from,  ib. 
PiBTAS  JuLii ;  tee  POLA. 
PiNBROLO,  occupied  by  France,  369. 
Pippin,  king  of  the  Franks,  conquers 

Septimania,  126. 
PiSii,  archbishopric  of,  176. 
position  of,  262. 
conquers  Sardinia,  ib. 
subject  to  Florence,  ib. 
PiSENUM,  80. 

Plataia,  destroyed  by  Thebes,  32. 
Plymouth,  678,'579. 
Podlachia,  conquered  by  Poland,  516. 
Podolia,  lost  by  Galicia,  616. 
added  to  Poland,  ib. 
ceded  to  the  Turks,  464,  624. 
recovered  by  Poland,  ib. 
POITOU,  united  with  Aquitaine,  341, 
343. 
annexed  by  Philip  Augustus,  346. 
ceded  to  England,  349. 
PoLA  (Pietas  Julii),    Roman   colony, 

64. 
PoLABic  branch  of  the  Slaves,  491 . 
Poland,  kingdom  of,  162,  206,  494. 
its  ecclesiastical  relations,  481. 
its  relations  to  the  Empire,  484, 
494.' 
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Poland,  wan  of,  with  Russia,  494,  623. 
various  tribes  in,  495. 
its  oon version,  ib. 
its  extent  under  Boleslaf ,  ib, 
internal  divisions  of,  496. 
consolidation  of,  516. 
Pomerania  fails  away  from,  508. 
conquests  of,  516,  516. 
joined  with  Lithiiania,  ih. 
Red  Russia  restored  to,  453,  516. 
Zips  pledged  to,  453. 
its  acquisitions  from  the  Teutonic 

knights,  514. 
acquires  Livland,  622. 
conquers  Russia,  523. 
its  relations  with  Wallachia    and 

Moldavia,  455. 
its  wars  with  Sweden,  525. 
cedes  Podolia  to  the  Turk,  464,  524. 
partitions  of,    217,    456,  530,    531, 

532. 
formation  of  the  new  kingdom,  529, 

537. 
united  to  Russia,  537. 
Poland,  Littlb,  496. 
POLBS  (Lechs),  their  settlements,  495. 
P0LI2ZA,  independence  of,  422. 
Polotsk,  principality  of,  500. 

POLOVTZI;  S00CUMAN8. 

POMBRANL^    POMOBS,    POMMEBN,  ItS 

extent,  206. 
its  early  relations  to  Poland,  495. 
Danish  conquests  in,  506. 
falls  away  from  Poland,  508,  509. 
its  divisions,  205,  509. 
divided  between  Brandenburg  and 

Sweden,  215,  218,  521. 
its  western  part  incorporated  with 

Sweden,  218,  526. 
ceded    to    Denmark,  and  then  to 

Prussia,  231,  536. 
PoMBBBLi  A,  purchased  by  the  Teutonic 

knights,  513. 
restored  to  Poland,  514. 
PoNDiCHBBBT,  a    French  settlement, 

366. 
conquests  and  restorations  of,  372. 
PONTHIEU,  county  of,  341. 

acquired  by  William  of  Normandy, 

343. 
made  over  to  England  in  1360,  349, 

576. 
annexed  by  Burgundy,  306,  351. 
ceded  to  France,  ib.,  351. 
PoNTOa,  kingdom  of,  39. 
Roman  conquest  of,  66. 
diocese  of  the  Eastern  Prefecture, 

77. 
POBTUGAL,  158t  644. 

use  of  the  name,  4  (^naU},  645. 
formation  of  the  kingdom,  549. 


PBZ 

POBTUGAL,  its  growth,  560. 

kingdom  of  Algarve  added  to,  551, 

558. 
extent  of,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 

561,  558,  669. 
its  geographical  position,  552. 
its  African  conquests,  559. 
its  colonies,  559,  560. 
divides  the  Indies  with  Spain,  560. 
annexed    to    and    separated    from 
Spain,  554,  555. 
POBBN,  Grand  Duchy  of,  230,  234,  537. 
POTIDAIA,  33. 

Pbao,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  180. 
Pbbfbctubbs,  of  the  Roman  Empire, 

76-81. 
Pbessbubo,  Peace  of,  226. 
Pbbvbsa,  held  by  Venice,  427. 
ceded  to  the  Turk,  469. 

PRIMOBIB  ;  966  HBBZEGK>yiNA. 

Pbincb  Kdwabd*8  Island,  583. 
PBOVBN9AL  language,  its  fall,  357. 
Pbovbnob,  origin  of  the  name,  59. 

part  of  Theodoric*8  kingdom,  96, 97. 

ceded  to  the  Franks,  108, 122. 

part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
145,  149. 

Angevin  counts  of,  271. 

annexed  to  France,  272,  355. 
Pbovidbncb,  578,  579. 
Provinces.  Roman,  nature  of,  62. 

Eastern  and  Western,  53. 
Pbussia,  use  of  the  name,  197, 21€,£36. 

long  remains  heathen,  482. 

dominion  of  the  Teutonic  knights 
in, -514. 

beginning  of  the  duchy,  l»21. 

its  geographical  position,  ib. 

united  with  Brandenburg,  210,  215 
fel,  630. 

independent  of  Poland,  521. 

growth  of,  207,  629. 

kingdom  of,  515,  235,  530. 

its  acquisition  of  Silesia,  217« 

of  East  Friesland,  218. 

its  share  in  the  partition  of  Poland, 
>17,  530,  533. 

losses  of,  227,  228,  536. 

recovery  and  increase  of  its  terri- 
tory, «29,  ^30. 

head  of  Korth  German  confedera- 
tion, 3^1.- 

annexes    Sleswick,    Holstein,    and 
Lauenburg,  234,  536. 

war  with  France,  235. 
Prussia,  Western,  217,  537. 
Prussia,  South,  217,  537. 
Prussia,  New  East,  218. 
Prussians,  their  settlement,  501 
pRZBifYBLAF,  king  of  the  Wends,  founds 
the  house  of  Mecklenburg,  492. 
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PSKOF,  commoDwealth  of,  499,  617. 

annexed  by  Muscovy,  518. 
Pteleon,  435. 
PuBBTO  Rico,  562. 
Punic  Wabs,  the,  64,  67,  58. 
Pyrenees,  Peace  of,  SIO,  354. 
Pybrhos,  38. 


QUADI,  87. 

Quebec,  364. 
Queensland,  684. 


Batia,  conquest  of,  69. 

its  provinces  Pbima  and  Sbcunda, 
80. 
Bagusa,  origin  of,  118. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  191. 

keeps  her  independence,  422,  427. 

prefers  the  Turk  to  Venice,  427. 

annexed  to  Austria,  330,  333. 
Baleioh,  Sir  Walter,  578. 
Kama,  Hungarian  kingdom  of,  439,457. 
Ham  ETTA,  taken  by  the  Saracens,  382. 
Kamsbuby,  See  of,  186. 
liASCI A ;  tee  DiOKLEA. 
Kassa  (Novi  Hazar),  capital  of  Dioklea, 

439. 
Kastadt,  Peace  of,  362. 
Kavenna,  residence   of   the  Western 
Emperors,  83. 

of  the  (Gothic  kings,  97. 

of  the  exarchs,  HI. 

taken  by  the  Lombards,  111,  127. 

its  ecclesiastical  position,  1 75. 

under  Venice,  249. 

lost  by  Venice,  264. 
Red  Russia  ;  $ee  Qalicia. 
Kbgensbubo,  226. 
Keugio,  247,  250. 
Regnum  Jubknsb,  use  of  the  name, 

146. 
Revel,  bishopric  of,  189, 613. 
jRfx  Franeorum,  title  of,  148. 
Rheims,  position  of   the  archbishop, 
170. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  179. 
Rhine,  the  boundary  of  the   Roman 
Empire,  73. 

frontier  of,  360,  367.  371. 
Rhodes,  in  the    Homeric   catalogue, 
28. 

keeps  its  independence,  38,  42. 

held  by  the  Knights  of  Saint  John, 
402,  430. 

revolutions  of,  429. 
'  knights  driven  out  from,  430.  463. 
Rhode  Island,  678,  679. 
RiAZAN,  annexed    by   Muscovy,    517, 
519. 


BOU 

RiCHABD  I.,  of  England,  takes  Cyprus, 
384. 

grants  it  to  Ony  of  Lusignan,  894. 
Riga,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  190. 

under  the  Sword-brothers,  613. 

under  Sweden,  625. 
Rimini  (Ariminum),  66,  251. 

RiPACUBCIA,  547. 

ROBBBT  WISCABD,  dukeof  Apulia,  408. 

his  conquests  in  Epeiros,  ib, 
ROCHESTEB,  bishopric  of,  186. 
ROESLBB,  R.,  on  a  Bulgarian  occupa- 
tion of  Hungary,  389  {ntfU). 

on  the  origin  of  the  name  Magyar, 
448  inaU). 

on  the  Roumans,  461  (jmU). 
ROGEB  L,  count  of    Sicily,  his  con- 
quests, 408. 
RooEB  XL,  king  of  Sicily,  his  bonquests, 

409. 
ROMAGNA  (Romania),  represents  the 
old  Exarchate,  161,  244. 

origin  of  the  name,  241,  376. 

cities  in,  251. 

annexed  to  Piedmont,  264. 
Roman,  name  kept  on  in  the  Eastern 
Empire,  62, 66,  70,  376, 878. 

continued  under  the  Turks,  392. 
Roman  Empire ;  $ee  Empibb,  Roman. 
Romania,  geographical  name  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  376. 

Latin  Empire  of,  396. 
Romania  in  Italy ;  tee  Romaona. 
Roma^no,  lordship  of,  244. 
Rome,    the  centre  of  European  his- 
tory, 8. 

origin  of,  51. 

becomes  the  head  of  Italy,  ih. 

nature  of  her  provinces,  52,  63. 

her    Macedonian    wars   and   con- 
quests, 41,  42. 

her  rivalry  with  Parthia,  67,  83. 

change  in  her  position,  82. 

wars  of,  with  Persia,  83. 

Patriarchate  of,  172,  173. 

her  later  history,  246. 

becomes  the  Tiberine  Republic,  269. 

restored  to  the  Pope,  260. 

incorporated  with  France,  ib. 

restored  to  the  Pope,  263,  371. 

recovered  by  Italy,  266. 
RosKiLD,  Treaty  of,  526,  626. 

bishopric  of,  189. 
Rostock,  611. 
rottwsil,  282. 
RouBH,  capital  of  Normandy,  146. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  177. 
ROUM,  Sultan  of,  392. 
Roumans,  origin  of  the  name,  876, 461. 

inference  drawn  from  their  name 
and  language,  62, 66. 
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BOUMAKS,  their  northern  settlements, 

461,  453. 
BoUMANIiL,  462,  457. 
prindpaLity  of,  470. 
efitectfl  of  the  TreaXj  of  Berlin  on,  ib. 
BouMSLiA,  Sastem,  471. 
BoussiLLON,  released  from  homage  to 
France,  347, 649. 
recovered  by  Aragon,  653,  556. 
finally  annexed  by  France,  354,  360, 
655. 
BoviGO,  annexed  by  Venice,  250. 
BOOEN,  held  by  Denmark,  189,  493, 
606. 
by  Sweden,  625,  526,  530. 
recovered  by  Denmark,  536. 

BUPEBTSLAND,  683. 

BUBSIA,  its  origin,  161,  162,  497. 

its  relations  towards  the  Turks,  465. 
geographical  continuity  of  its  con- 
quests, 483. 
origin  of  the  name,  497  {fuite),  498. 
ecclesiastical  relations  of,  481,  484, 

496. 
its  relations  to  the  Elastem  Empire, 

162,  484. 
its  imperial  style,  484. 
Scandinavian    settlement    in,  488, 

497. 
advance    of,  against  Chazars   and 

Fins,  498. 
its  rulers  become  Slavonic,  Uf. 
attempts  on  Constantinople,  ib. 
its  isolation,  499 

its  first  occupation  of  Bulgaria,  390. 
divided    into     principalities,    499, 

500. 
becomes  tributary  to  the  Mongols, 

518. 
effect  of  the  German  conquest  of 

Livland  on,  504. 
Lithuanian  conquests  in,  515. 
revival  of,  516  et  seq. 
delivered  by  Ivan  the  Great,  618. 
advance  of,  518-519,  622-624,  628- 

630,  633-634,  638-539. 
compskred  with  Sweden,  624. 
wars  with  Sweden,  625,  529,  635. 
conquered  by  Poland,  523. 
lands  recovered  by,  ib. 
assumes  the  title  of  Empire,  529. 
becomes  a  Baltic  power,  t^. 
wars  with  Persia,  ib. 
its  share  in  the  partitions  of  Po- 
land, 630,  532. 
no  original  Polish  territory  gained 

at  this  time  by,  532,  538. 
her  annexations  of  Crim  and   Je- 

desan,  466,  533. 
conquers  Finland    and   Bessarabia, 
466,  536. 


SAL 

BussiA,  new  kingdom  of  Poland  onited 
to,  6.^7. 
later  acquisitions,  638,  539. 
extent    and   character  of    its   do- 
minion, 539. 
its  territory  in  America  sold  to  the 
United  States,  510. 
Bdssia,  Bed ;  iee  Galicia. 

BUTHSNIANB,  449. 

BUTULND,  formation  of  the  shire,  573w 
Btswick,  Peace  of,  361,  362. 


Sabikes,  47,61. 

SACHSEN-LAUENBURO  ;     ite      ItAUEN- 
BUBO.* 

Saountum,  taken  by  Hannibal,  57. 
Saint    Andrews,  ecclesiastical    pro- 
vince of,  188. 
Saint  Asaph,  bishopric  of,  187. 
Saint  Davids,  bishopric  of,  187. 
Saint  Domingo,  Spanish  settlements 
in,  661. 
French  settlement  in,  365. 
its  independence,  372. 
distinct  from  Hayti,  662. 
gee  Hayti. 
Saint  Gallen,  abbey  and  town  of, 

222, 280,  282,  284. 
Saint   John,    knights     of,    conquer 
Bhodes,  402,  430. 
their  conquests,  430. 
MalU  granted  to,  412,  430. 
driven  out  of  Bhodes.  430,  463. 
Saint  John   of  Maurienne,  bishopric 

of,  177. 
Saint  Lucia,  kept  by  England,  372. 
Saint  Omer,  held  by  Spain,  361. 
Saint    Petersburg,    foundauon  of, 

529. 
Saint  Pol,  312. 

Saint  Sava,  duchy  of ;  $ee  Herzego- 
vina. 
Saladin,  takes  Jerusalem,  414. 
Sal  AM  is,  its  position  in  the  Homeric 

catalogue,  27. 
Salerno,  principality  of,  151, 156, 383. 
Salisbury,  diocese  of,  187. 
Salona,  Boman  colony,  64. 

destroyed,  118. 
Sal6na,  principality  of,  432. 

conquered  by  the  Turke,  435. 
Saluzzo,  disputed  homage  of,  288,  292, 
294. 
annexed  by  France,  295. 
ceded  to  Savoy,  295,  359. 
Salzburg,  surchbishopric  of,  180,  221. 
becomes  a  secular  electorate,  226. 
annexed  by  Austria,  227. 
ceded  to  Bavaria,  228. 
recovered  by  Austria,  230,  334. 
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SiLBCAITBS,  501. 

8AMLAND,  DanUh  occupation  of,  488. 

SAMNITB8,  47. 

their  wan  with  Rome,  52. 
conquered  bj  Sulla,  ib. 
Bamnium,  75. 
Samo,  kingdom  of,  489. 
Bamooitia,  purchased  bjr  the  Teutonic 
knights,  613. 
restoxid  to  Lithuania,  514. 
annexed  by  Russia,  632. 
Samos,  33. 

theme  of,  165. 

won  back  to  the  Empire,  400. 
held  by  the  Maona,  429. 
Bamsous,  399. 
Bancho  the  Great,  king  of  Navarre, 

extent  of  his  dominion,  647. 
Ban  Marino,  independence  of,    254, 

260,  262,  266. 
Ban  Stefano,  treaty  of,  471. 
Banta  Maura  ;  ace  Leukas. 
Baragbni^  their  settlements  in  Europe, 
16. 
rise  of,  111,  113. 
their  conquests  of  Persia,    Africa, 

and  Spain,  114,  167,377. 
their  province  in  Gaul,  115,  543. 
greatest  extent  of  their  power,  115, 

116,  543. 
conquest  of  Sicily,  382. 
their  wars  with  Pisa,  244. 
compared  with  the  Ottoman  Turks, 

468. 
end  of  their  rule  in  Spain,  643. 
Sarai,  capital  of  the  Mongols,  517. 
Sakdica  ;  see  Sofia. 
Sardinia,  45. 

its  inhabitants,  55. 

Roman  conquest  of,  t^. 

province  of,  80. 

lost  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  382. 

occupied  by  Pisa,  245. 

conquered   by    Aragon,    252,    257, 

666. 
united  to  Savoy,  258. 
kingdom  of,  258, 204. 
Bath  AS,  M.,  his  derivation  of  Moraia, 

431. 
Savon  A,  march  of,  242. 
Savoy,  House  of,  240. 

position  and  growth  of,  270,  280, 

et  seq. 
originally  Burgundian.  286. 
its  relations  to  Geneva,  289. 
annexes  Nizza,  290. 
its  claims  onSaluzzo,  291, 292. 
Bernese  conquests  from,  281. 
Italian  and  French    influence    on, 

292,  293. 
its  decline,  293,  294. 


SCO 

Savoy,  its  later  history,  296,  297. 
French  annexations  from,  366. 
French  occupation  of,  265, 298,  294, 

297,  358. 
Italian  advance  of,  266. 
its  union  with  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 

268. 
boundaries  of,    after  the    fall    of 

Buonaparte,  371. 
annexed  by  France,  266,  371. 
Saxon  Mark,  the,  202. 
Saxons,  87, 94,  99, 100. 

their  settlement  in  Britain,  100. 
Saxony,  conquered    by   Charles   the 
Great,  125,  130. 
its  geographical  position,  144. 
duchy  of,  »*.,  208,  211. 
use  of  the  name,  196,  213. 
break-up     of    the     duchy,      212, 

218. 
new  duchy  and  electorate  of   213, 

214. 
circles  of,  209,  213. 
kingdom  of,  204,  228,  232. 
dismemberment  of,  230,  232. 
SCALA,     the,    rule    of,     at     Yerona, 

249. 
ScANDBRBBO,  revolt  of  Albania  under, 
436. 
his  death,  437. 
Scandinavia,  its   ecclesiastical   pro- 
vinces, 189. 
its  momentary  union  with  Britain, 

166,  478. 
compared  with  Spain,  479. 
Eastern  and  Western   aspects   of, 

480. 
its  barbarian  neighbours,  482. 
kingdoms  of,  134,  167,  485. 
its  influence  on  the  Baltic,  compared 

with  that  of  Germany,  502. 
its  settlements,  488,  497,  505,  671, 
676. 
Scania,  originally  Danish,  134,  486. 
its  momentary  transfer  to  Sweden, 

604. 
Hanseatic  occupation  of,  511. 
aonexed  to  Sweden,  526. 
SCHAFFHAUSBN,    joins  the  Confede- 
rates, 280. 
ScHLESiBN ;  tee  Silesia. 
SCHWBRIN,  Grand  Duchy  of,  233. 
SCHWYZ,  278. 

SCLAVINIA,  kingdom  of,  492. 
Danish  conquest  of,  506. 
Scotland,  use  of  the  name,  3. 
its  origin,  100,  566,  667,  574. 
dioceses  of,  188. 

its  greatness  due  to  its  English  ele- 
ment, 566. 
bistorlGal  position  of,  ib. 
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Scotland,  analogy  of  Switzerland  to, 
667. 
formation   of   the    kingdom,    667, 

668. 
•ettlements  of   the  Northmen   in, 

668.  671. 
acknowledge   the    English  sapre- 

macy,  668. 
different  tenures  of  the  dominions 

of  its  kings,  669. 
grant  of  Lothian  and  Cunberland 

to,  166,  669. 
its  shifting  relations  towards  Eng- 
land, 670. 
its  union  with  England,  671. 
Scots,    their  settlement   in    Britain, 
100,  667. 
their  onion  with  the  Plots,  ih, 
Scutari  ;  tee  Skodra. 
ScTTHiA,  Roman  province  of,  78. 
Sbbabteia,  theme  of,  164. 
Sebastopol,  answers  to  old  Chers6n, 

633  (note). 
Sbbsnico,  under  Venice,  436. 
Seleukeia,  independence  of,  40. 
annexed  to  the  Empire  by  Trajan, 

102. 
theme  of,  164. 
Sbleukids,  extent  and  decline  of  their 

kingdom,  39. 
Selim  I.,  Sultan,  his  oonqaests  in  Syria 

and  Egypt,  463. 
Seum  n..  Sultan,  conquers  Tunis  and 

Cyprus,  464. 
Seljuk   Turks,  their  invasions,    377, 
392. 
driven  back  by  the  Komn^noi,  394. 
weakened  by  the  Mongols,  460. 
Selset,  see  of,  187. 
Sbltmbria.  won  back  to  the  Empire, 

400,404. 
Sehigallia,  Semigola,  601. 

part  of  the  duchy  of  Cur  land,  621. 
dominion  of  the  Sword-brothers  in, 
613. 
Semitic  nations  in  Europe,  16. 
Sempach,  battle  of,  322. 
Sena   Gallica    (Sinigaglia),   Roman 

colony,  66. 
Pens,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  177. 

divided,  178. 
Septimania  (Gothia),  93,  643. 
Saracen  conquest  of,  116,  122. 
recovered  by  the  Franks,  116,  126. 
march  of,  146. 
Sebvia,  Slavonic  character  of,  118, 167, 
386,  438. 
conquered  by  Simeon,  389,  439. 
its  relations  to  the  Empire,   167, 

439. 
restored  to  the  Empire,  390, 439. 


SIC 

Sbbtia,  revolts  from  the  Empire,  392, 
439. 
recovered  by  Mannel,  394,  439. 
beginning  of  thehoose  of  Nemania, 

439. 
its  possessions  on  the  Hadriatic,  420. 
loses  Bosnia,  439. 
advance  of,  under  Stephen  Dushan, 

403, 440. 
Empire  of,  436,  440. 
rule  of,  in  Epeiros,  436. 
break-up  of  the  Empire,  441. 
later  kingdom  of,  ib. 
conquests  and  deliverances  of,  t^^ 

447. 
conquered  by  Mahomet  the  First, 

462. 
revolts  and  deliverances  of,  469. 
enlarged  by  the  Berlin  Treaty,  470. 
Sebvians,  never  wholly  enslaved,  446. 
fourfold  separation  of  the  nation, 
470. 
Sevebia,  conquered  by  Lithuania,  616. 

won  back  by  Ivan  the  Oreat,  623. 
Sevebin,  Banat  of,  atta^ed  by  Bul- 
garia, 462. 
Seven  Weeks'  Wab,  the,  234. 
Seybn  Teabs*  Wab,  366. 
Sevillb,    ecclesiastical    province    of, 
183. 
recovered  by  Castile,  661,  663. 
Spobza,  House  of,  248. 
Shbbbobnb,  see  of,  186. 
Shetland,  Scandinavian  colony,  487, 
666. 
pledged  to  Scotland,  606. 
Shibbs,  mentioned  in  Domesday,  674. 

two  classes  of,  ib. 
Shibwan,  638. 
SiBEBiA,  khanat  of,  618. 

Russian  conquest  of,  628. 
Sicily,  early  inhabitants  of,  46,  49. 
Phoenician  colonies  in,  36. 
Greek  colonies  in,  22,  34,  48,  49,  66. 
the  first  Roman  province,  63,    64, 

80. 
state  of,  under  Rome,  64. 
Greek  civilization  of,  ib. 
theme  of,  166. 

Saracen  conquest  of,  379,  382. 
recovered  by  George  Maniakes,  383. 
finally  lost  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 

386. 
Norman  kingdom  of,  239,  267,  379, 

383,  406,  409. 
its  conquests  horn  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, 408,  409. 
never  a  fief  of  the  Western  Empire, 

240. 
under  Charles  of  Anjou,  267,  411. 
its  revolt,  ib. 
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Sicily,  united  with  Aiagon,  267,  556, 
667. 
united  with  Savoy,  258. 
with  Austria,  ib. 
with  Naples,  258,  657. 
its  practical  efEacemcnt,  412. 
compared  with  the  Crusading  states, 

ib, 
compared  with  Venice,  417. 
Sicilies,  Thb  Two,  kingdom  of,  257, 
258,263,410. 
their  relation  to  the  Empire,  240. 
united  with  Aragon,  556. 
part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  557. 
divided,  261. 
reunited,  263. 
separated,  264. 
joined  to  Italy,  265. 
SicuLi ;  tee  Szbklbbs. 
SiDON,  Phoenician  colony,  35. 
SiSB£NBt>RO£N,  Origin  of   the  name, 
451  (note). 
tee  T&ASBSILVANIA. 

SiBGMUND,  Emperor,  326. 
HiBOMUND,  Duke  of  Austria,  323. 
Siena,  archbishopric  of,  175. 

commonwealth  of,  245,  252. 

annexed  by  Florence,  252. 

SlKANIANS,  49. 
SlKEL£,  49. 

SiKYdK,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  28. 
a  Dorian  city,  29. 
joins  the  Achaian  League,  41. 
under  the  Acciauoli,  432. 
Silesia,  its  early  relations  to  Poland, 
205,  495. 
passes  under  Bohemian  supremacy, 

205,  509. 
joined  to  the  Bohemian  kingdom, 

510. 
becomes  a  dominion  of  the  House 

of  Austria,  t^. 
the  greater  part  conquered  by  Prus- 
sia, 217,  530,  532. 
its  isolated  position,  217,  229. 
SiLVAB,  conquered  by  Portugal,  550. 
SiMSOK,    Tsar   of   Bulgaria,  his  con- 
quests, 389. 
SiND,  116. 

SiNdpft,  36,  40,  66,  437. 
SiBM lUM,  894,  448. 
SiTTBN,  see  of,  177,  269. 
Skipbtab;  tee  AhBASiAKS. 
Skodra  (Scutari),  kingdom  of,  63. 
Serviui,  420. 
dominion    of   the    Balsa    at,  441, 

443. 
sold  to  Venice,  424,  443. 
taken  by  Mahomet  the  Conqueror, 
425. 
Skopia,  440,  445. 


SPA 

Slaves,  their  settlement  and  migra- 
tions, 15,  116,  202,  377. 
compared  with  those  of  the  Teutons, 

16, 118. 
their  two  main  divisions,  117, 161. 
parted  asunder   by  the    Magyars, 

161,  448. 
their  settlements  within  the  Eastern 

Empire,  118. 
in  Greece  and  Macedonia,  119,  385. 
recovered  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  388. 
remain  on  Taygetos,  ib. 
their  relations  to  Qermany  and  the 
Western  Empire,  162,  202,  205, 
206,  481,  482. 
general   history    of   the   Northern 
Slaves,  481-482,  497. 
Slavla,  duchy  of,  509. 
Slavinia,  name  of,  119. 
Slavonia,  334,  450. 
Slavonic  Gulf,  492. 
Sleswick,  dudiy  of,  218,  507. 

its  relations   with    Denmark,  218, 

507. 
under  Christian  I.,  608. 
effect  of  the  Peace  of  Boskild  on, 

526. 
guaranteed  to  Denmark,  530. 
wars  in,  234. 

transferred  to  Prussia,  ib.,  536. 
Slovaks,  440, 493. 
Smolbnsk,  principality  of,  500. 
conquered  by  Lithuania,  516. 
its  shiftlngs   between   Bussia  and 
Poland,  523. 
Smybna,  33. 

acquired  by  Genoa,  402. 
Sobbaebb,  547. 

formation  of  the  kingdom,  548. 
united  to  Aragon,  ib. 
Social  Wab,  the,  52. 
Sofia  (Saidica),  taken   by    the  Bul- 
garians, 389. 
by  the  Turks,  447. 
SoLOTHUBN,  joins   the  Confederates, 

269,  280. 
SOBABI,  491. 

Spain,  use  of  the  name,  3,  4  {note),  6. 
its  geographical  character,  10. 
non- Aryan  people  in,  12, 13. 
Celtic  settlements  in,  14,  57. 
Greek  and  Phcenidan  settlements 

in,  35,  57. 
its  connexion  with  Gavl,  67. 
first  Roman  province  in,  ib. 
final  conquest  of,  58. 
diocese  of,  81. 
settlements  of  Suevi  and  Vandals  in, 

89,  90,  92,  93. 
fall  away  from  the  Empire,  89. 
West-Gothic  kingdom  in,  91. 
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Spain,  southern  part  of,  won  back  to 
the  Bmpire,  108,  157. 
reconqnered    by   West-Goths,  113, 

543. 
Saracen  conquest  of,  115,  157,  158, 

543. 
separated  from  the  Eastern  Caliph- 
ate, 116. 
conquests  of  Charles  the  Oreat  in, 

131,  544. 
foundation  of  its  kingdoms,    158, 

546,  et  $eq. 
its  ecclesiastical  divisions,  182,  183. 
its    geographical     relations     with 

France,  353. 
its  quasi-imperial  character,  479. 
compared  with  ScaDdinayia,i^.,542. 
with  South-eastern  Europe,  542. 
nation  of,  grew  out  of  the  war  with 

the  Mussulmans,  543. 
king  of,  use  of  the  title,  553. 
African  Mussulmans  in,  550,  551. 
end  of  their  rule  in,  554. 
divides  the  Indies  with  Portugal, 

560. 
extent  of,  under  Charles  V.,  254,556, 

557. 
its  conquests  in  Africa,  561. 
its  insular  possessions,  ib. 
revolutions  of  its  colonies,  ii.,  562. 
its  possessions  in  the  West  Indies, 
562. 
Spalato,  its  origin,  118. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  191. 
under  Venice,  425. 
Spanish   March,  the,  conquered  by 
Charles  the  Great,  125,  131.  646. 
remains  part  of  Karolingia,  146. 
its  extent  and  division,  547. 
Spanish     Monarchy,    the    greatest 
extent  of,  557. 
partition  of,  ib. 
Sparta,  her  supremacy,  30. 

joins  the  Achaian  league,  41. 
Sphykr,  bishopric  of,  179,  220. 
annexed  to  France,  226. 
restored  to  Germany,  371. 
becomes  Bavarian,  232. 
Spizza,  originally  Servian,  420. 

annexed  by  Austria,  336,  444,  457. 
Spolbto,    LfOmbard    duchy    of.    111, 

151. 
StATI  DE6LI  Pbbsidi,  252,  261,  412. 
Steiermark  ;  Mee  Sttria. 
Stephen    Dushan,    extent    of    the 
Servian  Empire  under,  403,  434, 
440. 
Stephen  Tvartko,  king  of  Bosnia, 

442. 
Stephen     Urosh,    his    conquest    of 
Thes>sa]y  and  title,  435,  441. 
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Stettin,  215,  530. 

Stolbova,  Peace  of,  525. 

Stoemarn,  506. 

Strabo,  his  description  of  Hellas,  IS 

inatey 
Stralsund,  511,  580. 
Steabsburo,  bishopric  of.  179,220.222, 
360. 
seized  by  Lewis  XIV.,  199.  362. 
restored  to  Germany,  235. 
Strathcltdb,  133,  134.  567,  568. 
acknowledges   the  English    supre- 

mapy,  163,  165. 
granted  to  Scotland,  165,  569. 
Stbbutz,  Grand  Duchy  of,  233. 
Strioonium  (Gran),  ecclesiastical  pro- 
vince of,  191. 
StrtmOn,  theme  of,  155. 
Styria  (Steiermark),  duchy  of,   223, 
318. 
annexed  by  Bohemia,  319. 
SuDERBYS ;  tee  Hebrides. 
SuEYi,  their  settlements,  89,  90,  91. 
Suleiman,  the  Lawgiver,  his  oonqaests, 
454,459,463. 
his  African  overlordship,  463. 
Sumatra,  Dutch  settlement  in,  309. 
SuRAT,  French  factory  at.  366. 
SuSA,  march  of,  242. 
SUSDAL,  499. 

Sussex,  kingdom  of,  163,  573. 
Sutherland,  Scandinavian  settlement 

in,  487,  568. 
SuTORiNA,  Ottoman  frontier  extends 

to,  427. 
SvEALAND  (Swithiod),  136,  486. 
S  VI ATOPLUK,  founds  the  Great  Moravian 

kingdom,  490. 
SviATOSLAP,  overruns  Bul^raria,  390. 

his  Asiatic  conquests,  498. 
Swabia,  209. 
circle  of,  221. 

ecclesiastical  towns  in,  222. 
its  losses,  223. 
Sweden,  135, 162,  486. 

its  position  in  the  Baltic,  479,  480. 

its  colonising  power,  483. 

its  relation  to  the  Empire,  ib. 

its  conquest  of  Curland,  488. 

of  Finland,  503,  505. 

joined  with  Norway  and  Denmark. 

504. 
separated,  ib. 
conquers  Esthland,  522. 
growth  of,  compared  with  Russia, 

520,  524. 
advance  of,  under  Gustavus  Adol- 

phus,  526. 
wars  of,  with  Russia  and  Poland,  ib. 
advance  of,  against  Denmark  and 
Norway,  ib. 
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Sweden,  its  German  territories,  218. 

^eatest  extent  of,  626,  527. 

its  settlements  in  America,  579. 

its  decline,  529. 

its    later    wars  with   Russia,  529, 
535. 

losses  of,  529,  530,  535. 

its  union  with  Norway,  480,  535. 
Swiss  League,  be^ning  and  growth 
of,  269,  276,  et  §eq. 

its  geographical  position,  283. 

SWTTHIOD  ;  $M  SVEALAND. 

Switzerland,  represents  the  Borgun- 
dian  kingdom,  150,  266,  300. 

parted  off  from  the  German  king- 
dom, 209. 

German  origin  of  the   Confedera- 
tion, 269,  274,  276. 

popular  errors  about,  277. 

eight  ancient  cantons  of,  278. 

effect  of,  on  the  Austrian  power,  223, 
320. 

beginning  of  its  Italian  dominions, 
279. 

thirteen  cantons  of,  280. 

its  allied   and  subject  lands,  281, 
282. 

extent  and  position  of  the  League, 
283. 

it«  Savoyard  conquests,  281,  282. 

its  relations  with  France,  356. 

abolition  of  the  federal  system  in, 
283. 

restored  by  the  Act  of  Mediation, 
284. 

Baonaparte*s  treatment  of,  368. 

nineteen  cantons  of,  284. 

present  confederation  of  twenty-two 
cantons,  ii. 
Sword-Bbothebs,    their    connexion 
with  the  Empire,  512. 

established  in  Livland,  t^. 

extent  of  their  dominion,  513. 

joined  to  the  Teutonic  Order,  ib, 

separated  from  them,  514,  521. 

fall  of  the  Order,  521. 
Sybaris,  Greek  colony,  49. 
Syracuse,  Greek  colony,  49. 

Roman  conquest  of,  54. 

taken  by  the  8araceni»,  882. 

recovered  and  lost  by  the  Eastern 
Empire,  t^. 

by  the  Normans,  408. 
Syria,  kingdom  of,  39,  62. 

Roman  province  of,  66. 

Sdracen  conquest  of,  114. 

partially  restored  to  the   Empire, 
391. 

conquered  by  Selim  I..  463. 
Szeklbbs,  settlement  o^  in  Transsil- 
vania,  451. 
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Tainabos,  boundary,  21. 
Tangier,  543,  559,  577. 
Tannenbebg,  battle  of,  514. 
Taobmina  (Tauromenion),  taken   by 

the  Saracens,  382. 
Tabantaise,  ecclesiastical  province  of, 
176. 
part  of  Savoy,  270. 
Tabantum    (Taras),    early  greatness 
of,  49. 
archbishopric  of,  176. 
taken  by  the  Normans,  408. 
Tabipa,  taken  by  Castile,  551. 
Tarragona,  ecclesiastical  province  of, 
183. 
joined  to  Barcelona,  550. 
Tarsos,  restored  to  the  Empire,  391. 
Tartars;  see  Mongols. 
Tasmania,  584. 
Tauros,  Mount,  its  importance  as  a 

boundary,  63. 
Tauromenion  ;  gee  Taormina. 
TaVgetos,  Slave  settlement  on,  388. 
TCHERNIGOF,  principality  of,  500. 
lost    and     recovered    by    Poland, 
523. 
Tbmeswar,  456. 
Tbnda,  county  of,  295. 
TfeNOS,  held  by  Venice,  424. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  t^.,  426. 
Tbrbounia  (Trebinje),  420,  440. 
Terra  Firma,  compared  with  4$ir«ipus, 

26  (fufte). 
Teutonic  Knights,  their  oonnexi^n 
with  the  Western  Empire,  512. 
effects  of  their  rule,  ib. 
extent  of  their  dominion,  513. 
joined  to  the  Sword-brothers,  ib. 
separated  Irom  them,  514,  521. 
their  losses,  ib, 
tbeir  cessions  to  Poland,  ib. 
their  vassalage  to  Poland,  ib. 
secularization    of  tbeir    dominion, 
521. 
Teutons,  their  settlements,  15,  84,  87, 
98. 
their  wars  with  Rome,  86. 
confederacies  among,  ib. 
Texas,  562. 

THASOrt,  32. 

Thebes,  head  of  the  Boi6tian  League, 
27,  31. 
destroyed  by  Alexander,  32. 

Theodobe  Laskaris,  founds  the  Em- 
pire of  Nikaia,  399. 

Thbodoric,  King  of  the  East  Goths, 
his  reign  in  Italy,  M7. 

Thbbm6,  33 ;  see  Thbssaloniku. 

Thssprotlans,  in  the  Homeric  rata- 
lofrue,  27. 
invade  Thesaaly,  30. 
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TheS8AL0NIk£,  theme  of,  155. 

kingdom  of.  St97. 
THISSALONIK&,  its  effects  on  the  Latin 
Empire,  397. 

its  extent  under  Boniface,  397,  398. 

taken  by  Michael  of  Epeiros,  398. 

Empire  of,  t^. 

separated  from  Epeiros,  ih. 

incorporated  with  the  Empire    of 
Nikaia,  400. 

sold  to  Venice,  419,  425. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  404,  419,  462. 
Thkssalt,  21. 

Thesprotian  inyasion  of,  30. 

subservient  to  Macedonia,  38,  41. 

province  of,  79. 

part  of  the  kingdom  of  Theraalonike, 
397. 

Epeirot  rale  in,  434. 

added  to  Servia  by  Stephen  Urosh, 
435. 

Turkish  conquest  of,  ih. 
Thionvillb,  310. 
Thirty  Tbabs*  War,  the,  209,  215, 

221.  359. 
Thopia.  House  of,  Albanian  kings  in 

Epeiros,  435. 
Thorn.  Peace  of,  514. 

recovered  by  Prussia,  532. 
Thrace,  Greek  colonies  in,  20,  33. 

its  geography,  ib. 

conquered  by  Rome,  70. 

diocese  of,  78. 

theme  of,  155. 
Thracians,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue, 

28. 
THRAKfesiON,  theme  of,  155. 
Tmurgatt,  won  from  Austria  by  the 
Confederates,  279.  323. 

becomes  a  canton,  284. 
Thurtsoia,  214. 
Thcringians,  94. 

conquered  by  the  Franks,  121. 
TiBERiNK  Republic,  259. 
TiciNo,  284. 
TIGRANE8,  king  of  Armenia,  subdued 

by  the  Romans,  66. 
TiMOUR,  overthrows  Bajazet,  404,  462. 
TiNGiTAXA,  province  of,  81. 
TiRNOVo,  kingdom  of,  446. 
Tobago,  372. 
Tocco.  House  of,  effects  of  their  rule 

in  Western  Greece,  435. 
Toledo,  archbishopric  of,  183. 

kingdom  of,  547. 

conquered  by  Alfonso  VI.,  545,  550, 

Ot>.i. 

TORTONA.  243,  255. 
ToRTOSA,  Aragonese  conquest  of.  550. 
TouL,  annexed  by  France,  198,  358. 
TouLOURK,  Roman  colony,  58. 


TUA 

TouLousB,  capital  of  the  West  Gothic 

kingdom,  92,  178. 
TOULOUSB,  county  of,  146,  341. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  178. 

annexed  to  Franoe,  346. 
TouRAiKB,  united  to  Anjou,  342. 

annexed  by  Philip  Augustas,  345. 
Tovpjcot,  448  (ncie). 
TouRKAY,  becomes  French,  861. 
Tours,  battle  of ,  116. 
Tours,  bishopric  of,  177. 
Trajan,  Emperor,  his  conquests,  71, 72, 
102. 

forms  the  province  of  Dacia,  72. 
Traki,  lost  by  Venice,  254. 
Transpadanb  Rbpubltc,  259. 
Transsilyania,  331. 

conquered  by  the  Magyars,  451. 

Teutonic  colonies  in,  ih. 

tributary  to  the  Turk,  456. 

incorporated  with  Hungary,  466». 
Transyaal,  annexation  of,  585. 

its  later  history,  ib. 
TRAf ,  420. 

Trbbinjb  ;  itee  Tbrbouhia. 
TREBizOND(Trape«)U8),cityof,  36,154. 

Empire  of,  399,  437. 

acknowledges  the  Eastern  "Rmperor, 

conquered  by  the  Turks,  438,  462. 
Trent,  county  of.  241. 

bishopric  of,  151,  249,  318. 

fluctuates    between    Germanr  and 
Italy,  200. 

march  of,  ih.y  243. 

within  the  Austrian  circle.  223. 

annexed  by  Bavaria,  226. 

recovered  by  Austria,  2.30, 262,  329. 

part    of   the    French  kingdom    of 
Italy,  260. 
Triaditza  ;  see  Sofia. 
Trier,  taken  bv  the  Franks,  95. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  179. 

chancellorship  of  Gaul  held  by  its 
archbishops,  180. 

annexed  to  France.  226. 

restored  to  Germany,  371. 
Trieste,  249. 

conmiends  itself   to  Austria,   238, 
322. 
Trinidad,  662. 

Tripolis  (Asia),  county  of,  413. 
Tripolis  (Africa),  conquered  by  Sulei- 
man, 464. 
Trojans,  28. 

Trondhjem    (Nidaros),    ecclesiastical 
province  of,  189. 

ceded  to  Sweden,  625. 

restored  to  Norway,  626. 
Troybs,  treaty  of,  349. 
Tuam,  ecclesiastical  proYince  of,  188. 
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TU29I8,  conquests  and  losses  of,  by  the 
Turk,  464. 

conquered  by  Charles  V.,  464,  661. 

relations  of  France  with,  372. 
Turanian  nations  in  Europe,  17.  377. 
Turin,  Savoyard  capital,  296 
Turks,  Magyars  no  called,  392,  448 

(note),    tee   ai»o    Ottomans   and 

8ELJUK8. 

Tu»CANY,  use  of  the  name,  241. 

commonwealths  of,  244,  246,  261. 

grand  duchy  of,  266, 263. 

exchanged  for  Lorraine,  266,  331. 

annexed  to  Piedmont,  264. 
TuBCiA,  use  of  the  name,  80. 
Tver,  617. 

annexed  by  Musoovy,  618. 
Tyrb,  Phoenician  colony,  36. 
Tyrol,  within  the  circle  of  Austjria,  223. 

taken  by  Bavaria,  226. 

recovered  by  Austria,  230,  322,  334. 
Tzar,  origin  of  the  title,  629  (note). 
TzARORAD,  use  of  the  name,  498. 
Tzbrnaoora  ;  see  Montenegro. 
TZERNOIBVICH,  dynasty  of,  443. 
Tzetinje,  foundation  of,  443. 

Ukraine  Cobsaokb,  624. 
Ulster,  province  of,  188,  674. 
United  Provinces,  the,  308. 

recognition  of  their  independence, 
309. 

colonies  of,  i^.,  679. 
United    States    of     America,    the 
greatest  colony  of  England,  677. 

formation  of,  678-680. 

acknowledgment  of  their  indepen- 
dence, 680. 

their  extension  to  the  West,  681. 

their  lack  of  a  name,  682. 

cessions  to,  by  Spain,  662. 
Unterwalden,  canton  of,  278. 
U  PSA  LA,  archbishopric  of,  18!^ 
Urbino,  duchy  of,  261. 

a  papal  fief,  ib. 

annexed  by  the  Popes,  266. 
Uri,  canton  of,  278. 

obtains  the  Val  Levantina,  279. 
Utica,  Phoenician  colony,  36. 
Utrecht,  its  bishops,  802. 

annex«l  to  Burgundy,  307. 

archbishopric  of,  182. 

province  of,  308. 

peace  of,  311,  361,  364. 

Val  Levantina,  won  by  Uri,  279. 
Valence,  annexed  totheDauphiny,172. 
Valencia,  ecclesiastical  province  of, 
183. 
conquered  by  Aragon,  661,  663. 


YEN 

Valenciennes,  annexed  by   France, 

310,  349. 
Valeria,  province  of,  80. 
Valladolid,  bishopric  of,  183. 
Valois,  county  of,  841. 

added  to  France,  843. 
Valtellina,  won  by  Qraubiinden,  281. 
united  to  the  French  kingdom  of 

Italy,  260. 
to  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice,  263. 
Vandals,  89. 

their  settlements  in  Spain  and  in 

Africa,  91,  92. 
end  of  their  kingdom,  108. 
Varna,  battle  of,  441,  464. 
j    Varus»  defeated  by  Arminius,  69. 
Vasco  db   Gama,  discovers  Gape  «)f 

Good  Hope,  669. 
Vasto,  march  of,  242. 
Vaud,  part  of  Savoy,  270. 
conquered  from  Savoy,  281. 
freed,  284. 
Barons  of,  289. 
Veii,  conquered  by  Rome,  61. 
Vbnaissin,  county  of,  271. 

annexed  to  France,  273,367. 
Veneti,  48. 

Venetia,  48,  241,  269,  266. 
Boman  conquest  of,  66. 
province  of,  80. 
Venice,  her  origin,  48,  97. 
patriarchal  see  of,  173. 
her  greatness,  249,  264,  379. 
relations  to  the  Eastern    Empire, 

281,  340,  391. 
compared  with   Qenoa  and  Sicily, 

416,  417. 
her  first  conquests  in  Dalmatia  and 

(Voatia,  421. 
her  share  in  the  Latin  conquest  of 

Constantinople,  396. 
compared  with  Sicily,  417. 
effect  of  the  fourth  Crusade  on,  418. 
inherits  the  position  of  the  Eastern 

Empire,  418,  426. 
her^dominion  primarily  Hadriatic, 

419,  421. 
her  possession  of  Crete,  Cyprus,  and 

Theflsalonikd,iA. 
her  Qreek  and  Albanian  possessions, 

422,  426. 
loses  and  recovers  Dalmatia,  420, 

424. 
acquires  Skodra,  424,  443. 
her  losses,  426,  426. 
her  Italian  dominions,  249,  264. 
losses  of,  by  the  treaty  of  Bologna, 

264. 
conquest  and  loss  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesos,  426. 
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Venice,  annexed  to  Anstria,  259. 

part  of  the    French    kingdom    of 
Italy,  260. 

l>art.  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardj* 
and  Venice,  262. 

momentary  republic  of,  264. 

united  to  Italy,  238,  268. 
Vercelli,  247. 
Vebden,  bishopric  of,  218,  219. 

held  and  loot  by  Sweden,  526,  530. 
Verdun,  division  of,  140. 

bishopric  of,  annexed  by   France, 
198,  358. 
VermaNDOIS,  held  by  Bargundy,  306. 

annexed  to  France,  343. 
Verona,  march  of,  fluctuates  between 
Germany  and  Italy,  143,  200,243. 

rule  of  the  Scala  at,  249. 

subject  to  Venice,  248. 

to  Austria,  259. 

restored  to  Italy,  238. 
Vespasian,  his  annexations,  42,  65. 
ViATKA,  commonwealth  of,  600,  517. 

annexed  by  Muscovy,  518. 
ViCENZA,  247. 

Victoria  (Australia),  584. 
Vienna,  Peace  of,  265. 

battle  of,  456. 

congress  of,  537. 
VII3NNB,  96,  271. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  177. 

annexed  to  Fiance,  272. 
ViENNOis,  Dauphiny  of,  270. 

Faucigny  held  by,  289. 

annexed  to  France,  272,  355. 
ViLLARS,  295. 
ViLNA,  532. 

Vindelicia,  conquest  of,  69. 
Virginia,  578. 
ViHcoNTi,  House  of,  247. 
Vlachia;  see  Wallachia  and  Rou- 

MANIA. 

Vlachia,  Great;  tee  Thessaly. 
V LACKS,  use  of  the  name,  376. 

ice  ROUMANS. 

Vladimir,    first   Christian    prince   of 

Rus^ia,  takes  Cherson,  .391,  499. 
Vladimir,  on  the  Kiasma,  supremacy 

of.  499. 
Vladimir  (Lodomeria),  500. 

annexed  by  Lewis  the  Great,  453, 

516. 
under  Austria,  334,  457,  631. 
Volhynia,  conquered    by   Lithuania. 
515,  516. 
recovered  by  Rusi^ia,  531. 
Volscians,  47! 

their  wars  with  Rome,  51. 
Volteuilv,  252. 

Vratihlaf,    king    of    Bohemia,    50U 
{note). 


WIT 

Waas,  Flemish  fief  of  the  Empire,  301. 
Wagri,  Wagria,  491,  606,  608. 
Waldemar,  king  of   Denmark,    con- 

quests  and  losses,  606. 
Waldstadtb,  323. 

Wales,  North,  use  of  the  name,  133. 
Wales,  use  of  the  name,  3. 

Harold's  conquests  from,  572. 
conquest  of,  ih, 
full  incorporation  of,  673 
Wales,  principality  of,  t^. 
Wallachia,  formation  of,  452. 
shiftings  of,  464,  467. 
it«  union  with  Moldavia,  470. 
Wallis,  its  independence,  269. 
League  of,  280. 

its  conquests  from  Savoy,  281. 
united  with  France,  284. 
becomes  a  Swiss  canton,  284,  371 . 
restores  her  conquests,  294. 
Walloon  language,  304. 
*  Wandering  of  the  Nations,*  83. 
Warsaw,  annexed  by  Prussia,  532. 
duchy  of,  229,  637. 
its  extent,  t^. 
Waterford,  575. 
Weleti,  Wbletabi,  Wiltsi,  491. 
Wells,  bishopric  of,  186. 
Welsh,  use  of  the  name,  100. 
WERM ELAND,  486. 
Wessex,  kingdom  of,  100,  133. 

its  growth  and  supremacy,  134,  163, 

164,  165,  564. 
its  analog^'  to  the  Eastern  Frar.cia, 
212. 
Westfalia,  duchy  of,  and  circle,  212. 

kingdom  of,  228. 
Westfalia,  Peace  of,  218, 282, 309, 358, 

526. 
West  Indies,  French  colonies  in,  36.5. 

British  posses>ions  in,  372,  583. 
Westmoreland,    formation    of    the 

shire,  573,  574. 
Wexford,  575. 
Widdin,  twice  annexed  by  Hungarv, 

446,  447,  453. 
William  the  Conqueror,  his  continen- 
tal conquests,  343. 
England  united  by,  166. 
William  Rufus  adds  C^u-lisle  to  Eng- 
land, 570. 
his  Cumbrian  conquest,  574. 
William   of    Hauteville,    founds   the 

county  of  Apulia.  408. 
William  the  Good,  king  of  Sicily,  his 

Epeirot  conquests,  410. 
Winchester,  bishopric  of,  186,  188. 

royal  city,  666. 
WiSMAR,  218,511. 

WiTOLD,   of  Lithuania,  his  conquests, 
516. 
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W0LOA8T.  509,  530. 
WoRCESTKR,  bishopric  of,  187. 
Worms,  bishopric  of,  179. 
annexed  to  France,  226. 
restored  to  Oerm:iny,  371. 
WCrttembeuo,  county  and  duchy  of, 
222. 
electorate  and    kingdom  of,    220, 

228. 
its  extent,  282. 
WCrzburo,  bishopric  of,  2.S2. 

it£>  bishops  Dukes  of  East  Francia, 

212,  220. 
Grand  Duchy  of,  227,  228. 


York,  archbishopric  of,  187,  188. 

relation  of  the  Scottish  bishops  to, 
185. 
Ypres,  barrier  town,  361. 
YSSEL,  308. 


ZA.BLJAK,  ancient  capital  of   Monte 

negro,  443. 
Zaccaria,  princes  of,  hold  Chios,  429. 
Zachloumia,  440,  442. 

ZaGRAB  ;  fftf  AOR.\.M. 
Zahringen,  dukes  of,  268,  269. 
Zakvnthor    (Zante),    conquered    by 
William  the  Good,  410. 


ZUY 

Zakynthos  held  in  fief  by  Margarito, 
410 

commendcl  to  Venice,  425. 

held  by  tlio  Tocco,  435. 

tributary'  to  the  ISultan,  426. 
Zalacca,  battle  of,  550. 
Zante  ;  see  Zakynthoh.- 
Zara  (Jadera),  Roman  colony,  64. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  191. 

Servian,  420. 

held  by  Venice,  418,  422,  425. 

Peace  of,  424. 
Zaragoza,  ecclesiastical  province  of, 
183. 

conquered  by  Aragon,  550. 
Zealand,  province  of,  223,  302,  .305. 

308. 
Zealand,  Danish  island,  485. 
Zeitouni,  435. 
Zeno,  reunion  of  the  Empire  under, 

97. 
Zeugmin,  recovered  by  Manuel  Kom- 

nenos,  394. 
Zips,  pledged  to  Poland,  453,  516. 
ZcG,  joins  the  Ck>nfederates,  278. 
ZCrich,  minster  of,  222. 

joins  the  Confederates,  278. 

its  dominions,  279. 
ZuTPHEX,  county  of,  annexed  to  Bur- 
gundy, 307. 
Zuyder-Zeb,  302. 
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Strength  and  other  Properties  of  Ma- 
terials. By  B.  B.  Stoney,  M.A. 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  Royal  8vo.  with  5 
Plates  and  123  Woodcuts,  36J. 

Recent  Naval  Adminis- 
tration ;  Shipbuilding  for  the  Purposes 
of  War.    By  T.  Br.\ssey,  M.  P.    6  vols. 
I  8vo.  with  Illustrations  by  the  Chevalier 
E.  de  Martino.  \In  the  press* 

A  Treatise  on  Mills  and 

Millwork.  By  the  late  Sir  W.  Fair- 
bairn,  Bart.  C.E.  Fourth  Eldition, 
with  18  Plates  and  333  Woodcuts. 
I  vol.  8vo.  25X. 


Useful    Information    for 

Engineers.  By  the  late  Sir  W. 
Fairbairn,  Bart  C.E.  \^th  many 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  3  vols,  cnm 
8vo.  3 IX.  dd. 

The  Application  of  Cast 

and  wrought  Iron  to  Bnildiiig 
Purposes.  By  the  late  Sir  W.  Fair- 
bairn,  Bart  CE.  With  6  Plates  and 
118  Woodcuts.    8vo.  i6x. 

Hints     on      Household 

Taste   in    Furniture,    Upholsteiy, 

and  other  Details.  By  C.  \^  East- 
lake.  Fourth  Edition,  with  100  lUas- 
trations.     Square  crown  8vo.  I4J. 

Handbook    of  Practical 

Telegraphy.  By  R.  S.  Culley, 
Memb.  Inst  C.E.  Seventh  Edition. 
Plates  &  Woodcuts.     8vo.  i6x. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam 

Engine,  in  its  various  implications  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Rail- 
ways and  Agriculture.  By  J.  Bourne, 
C.E.  With  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and 
546  Woodcuts.    4to.  42^. 

Catechism  of  the  Steam 

Engine,  in  its  various  Applications. 
By  John  Bourne,  C.E.  Fcp.  8vo. 
Woodcuts,  6j. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam 

Engine,  a  Key  to  the  Author*s  Cate- 
chism of  the  Steam  Engine.  By  J. 
Bourne,  C.E.  Fcp.  8vo.  Woodcut^  9j. 

Recent  Improvements  in 

the  steam  Engine.  By  J.  Bourne, 
CE.     Fcp.  8vo.  Woodcuts,  ts. 

Examples  of  Steam  and 

Gas  Engines  of  the  most  recent  Ap- 
proved Types  as  employed  in  Mines, 
Factories,  Steam  Navi^tion,  Rsdlways 
and  Agriculture,  practically  described. 
By  John  Bourne,  C.E.  With  54 
Plates  and  356  Woodcuts.     4to.  yor. 

lire's  Dictionaiy  of  Arts, 

Manufactures,  and  Bunes.  Seventh 
Edition,  re- written  and  enlarged  by  R. 
Hunt,  F.R.S.  assisted  by  numerous 
Contributors.  With  2,604  W^oodcat& 
4  vols,  medium  8va  £*J.  Js. 
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Cresy's  Encyclopaedia  of 

CiTiT  Engineering,  Historical,  Theo- 
retical, and  Practical.  With  above 
3,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  25J. 

Kerl's  Practical  Treatise 

on  Metallnrgy.  Adapted  from  the  last 
German  Edition  by  W.  Crookes,  F.  R.  S. 
&c.  and  E.  RoHRiG,  Ph.D.  3  vols. 
8vo.  with  625  Woodcuts.    £\,  19X. 

Ville  on  Artificial  Ma- 
nures, their  Chemical  Selection  and 
Scientific  Application  to  Agriculture ; 
a  Series  of  Lectures  given  at  the  Ex- 
perimental Farm  at  Vincennes.  Trans- 
lated and  edited  by  W.  Crookes, 
F.R.S.     With  31  Plates.     8vo.  aix. 

Mitchell's      Manual    of 

Practical  Assaying.  Fourth  Edition, 
revised,  with  the  Recent  Discoveries 
incorporated,  by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  31X.  6^. 


The  Art  of  Perfumery, 

and  the  Methods  of  Obtaining  the 
Odours  of  Plants;  the  Growth  and 
general  Flower  Farm  System  of  Rais- 
ing Fragrant  Herbs ;  with  Instructions 
for  the  Manufacture  of  Perfumes  for 
the  Handkerchief,  Scented  Powders, 
Odorous  Vinegars  and  Salts,  Snuff, 
Dentifrices,  Cosmetics,  Perfumed  Soap, 
&c.  By  G.  W.  S.  PiESSE,  Ph.D. 
F.C.S.  Fourth  Edition,  with  gliS  Wood- 
cuts.    Square  crown  8vo.  2IJ. 

Loudon's   Encyclopaedia 

of  Gardening;  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  1  lorticullure.  Floriculture,  Arbori- 
culture &  Landscape  Gardening.  With 
1,000  Woodcuts.     8vo.  2 1  J. 

Loudon's   Encyclopaedia 

of  Agriculture ;  the  Laying-out,  Im- 
provement, and  Management  of  Lsinded 
Property ;  the  Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With 
1, 100  Woodcuts.     8vo.  21X. 


RELIGIOUS    and    MORAL    W^ORKS. 


A  Handbook  to  the  Bible, 

or.  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  derived  from  Ancient  Monu- 
ments and  Modem  Exploration.  By 
F.  R,  CoNDER,  and  Lieut.  C.  R. 
CoxDER,  R.E.  Second  Edit.  ;  Maps, 
Plates  of  Coins,  &c.     Post  8vo.  7j.  6^. 

A  History  of  the  Church 

of  England ;  Pre-Reformation  Period. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D. 
8vo.  15X. 

Sketch  of  the  History  of 

the  Church  of  England  to  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688.  By  T.  V.  Short, 
D.D,     Crown  8vo.  /j.  6</. 

The  English  Church  in 

the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Charles 
J.  Abbey,  late  Fellow  of  University 
College,  Oxfonl;  and  John  H.  Over- 
ton, late  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford.     2  vols.  8vo.  361, 

An  Exposition  of  the  39 

Articles,  Historical  and  DoctrinaL  By 
E.  IL  Browne,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester.    Eleventh  Edition.    8vo.  idf.    I 


A  Commentary  on    the 

39  Articles,  forming  an  Introduction  to 
the  Theology  of  the  Church  of  England. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D. 
New  Edition.     CroMiTi  8vo.  df. 

Sermons  preached  most- 
ly in  the  Chapel  of  Rugby  School 
by  the  late  T.  Arnold,  D.D.  Collective 
Edition,  revised  by  the  Author*s 
Daughter,  Mrs.  W.  E.FORSTER.  6  vols, 
crown  8vo.  301.  or  separately,  5x.  each. 

Historical    Lectures    on 

the  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
By  C.  J.  ELLicorr,  D.D.    8vo.  12/. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith  ;  or 

a  Visit  to  a  Religious  Sceptia  By 
Henry    Rogers.    Fcp.  8vo.  5^. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of 

Faith.  ByH.  Rogers.  Fcp.8vo.5f.  6^ 

Nature,    the    Utility   of 

Religioo,  and  Theism.  Three  Essap 
by  John  Stuart  Mill.    8vo.  iot.  &^ 
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A  Critical  and  Gram- 
matical Commentaryton  St  Paul's 
Epistles.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D. 
8vo.  Galatians,  &r.  dd,  £ph«sians, 
&r.  6</.  Pastoral  Epistles,  lor.  6</. 
Philippians,  Colossians,  &  Philemon, 
lar.  6^.     Thessalonians,  /x.  dd, 

Conybeare  &  Howson's 

Li^    and    Epistles  of    St    PauL 
Three  Editions,  copiously  illustrated. 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original 
Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on 
Steel,  Woodcuts,  &c.     2  vols.  4to.  42r. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols, 
square  crown  8vo.  2ij. 

Stndent*s  Edition,  revised  and  con- 
densed, with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
I  vol.  crown  8vo.  ^s,  6d, 


^yaee  &  Ship- 

PauT;   with  Disserta- 


Smith's  Vo^ 

wreck  of  St 

tions  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St. 
Luke,  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of 
the  Ancients.  Fourth  Edition,  revised 
by  the  Author's  Son ;  with  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author,  a  Preface  by  the  Bishop 
OF  Carlisle,  and  all  the  Original 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  7^.  (>d. 

The   Angel  -  Messiah  of 

Buddhists,  Essenes,  and  Christians. 
By  Ernest  de  Bunsen.     8vo.  los.dd, 

Bible  Studies-     By  M.  M. 

Kalisch,  Ph.D.  Part  I.  The  Pro- 
phecies  of  Balaam,  8vo.  loj.  6</. 
Part  11.  The  Book  of  Jonah,  8vo. 
price  lOf.  (}d. 

Historical    and    Critical 

Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament ; 
with  a  New  Translation.  By  M.  M. 
Kalisch,  Ph.D.  Vol.  I.  Genesis, 
8vo.  \%s,  or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader,  \2s.  Vol.  II.  Exodus,  15J.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  \zs. 
Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  15^.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8x. 
Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  IL  16.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  &. 

The    Four    Gospels    in 

Greek,  with  Greek-English  Lexicon. 
By  John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon. 
Square  32mo.  5x. 


Ewald's  History  of  Israel. 

Translated  from  the  German  bjj.  E. 
Carpenter,  M.  A.  with  Prefiice  \n  R. 
Martineau,  M.  a.     5  vols.  8vo.  o^r. 

Ewald's    Antiquities    of 

IsrmeL  Translated  from  the  Gennan 
by  H.  S.  Solly,  M.  A.    8vo.  I2j;  dd. 

The   Types  of  GenesiSi 

briefly  considered  as  revealing  the 
Development  of  Human  Nature.  By 
A.  Jukes.     Crown  8vo.  yx.  6^. 

The  Second  Death  and 

the  Restitution  of  all  Things ;  with 
some  Preliminary  Remarks  on  the 
Nature  and  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. By  A.  Jukes.  Crown  8vo.  jf.  6^ 

The  Gospel  for  the  Nine- 
teenth Centmy.  Fourth  Edition. 
8vo.  price  lar.  dd. 

Supernatural    Religion ; 

an  Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Di- 
vine Revelation.  Complete  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised.     3  vols.  8vo.  36;. 

Lectures  on  the  Origin 

and  Growth  of  Religion,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  Religions  of  India ; 
being  the  Hibbert  Lectures,  delivered 
at  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  1878,  by  F.  Max  MCller, 
K.M.     8vo.  I  Of.  id. 

Introduction  to  the  Sci- 
ence of  Religion,  Four  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Rojral  Institution ;  with 
E^ssays  on  False  Analogies  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Mythology.  ByF.  Max 
MOller,  K.M.     Crown  8vo.  lox.  (id. 

Passing     Thoughts    on 

Religion.  By  M  iss  S  ewell.  Fcp.  8 va 
price  y,  6d, 

Thoughts  for  the   Age. 

By  Miss  S  SWELL.    Fcpu  8vo.  3x.  dd. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy 

Communion ;  the  Devotions  chiefly 
from  the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  By 
Miss  Sewelu    32mo.  3;. 

Private     Devotions    for 

Young  PersonSi  Compiled  by 
Elizabeth  M.  Sxwell,  Author  of 
*  Amy  Herbert '  &c     iSmo.  2s. 
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Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's 

Entire  Works ;  with  Life  by  Bishop 
Heber.  Revised  and  connected  by  the 
Rev.  C.  P.  Eden.     10  vols.  £$.  sx. 

Hymns    of   Praise    and 

Prayer.  Corrected  and  edited  by 
Rev.  John  Martineau,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo.  4^.  6d,     32010.  is,  6d, 

Spiritual  Songs  for  the 

Sundays  and  Holidays  througfaout 
the  Year.  By  J.  S.  B.  Monsell, 
LL.D.     Fcp.  8vo.  5x.  i8mo.  2/. 

Christ  the   Consoler;   a 

Book  of  Comfort  for  the  Sick.  By 
Ellice  Hopkins.  Second  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2s,  6d, 

Lyra  Germanica ;  Hymns 

translated  from  the  German  by  Miss  C. 
WlXKWORTH.     Fcp.  8vo.  5 J. 


Hours   of   Thought   on 

Sacred  Things  ;  Two  Volumes  of  Ser- 
mons. By  James  Marti NKAU,  D.D. 
LL.  D.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  'js,  6d,  each. 

Endeavours     after     the 

Christian  Life ;  Discourses.  By 
James  Marti neau,  D.D.  LL.D. 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8va  "js,  6d, 

The  Pentateuch  &  Book 

of  Joshna  Criticalhr  Examined. 
By  J.  W.  COLENSO,  D.D.  Bishop  of 
Natal.     Crown  8vo.  6j. 


Lectures  on  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Moabite  Stone ;  with 

Appendices.       By  J.    W.    COLBNSO, 
D.D.     Bishop  of  Natal.     8vo.  I2x. 


TRAVELS,    VOYAGES,    &c. 


The  Flight  of  the  '  Lap- 

wing*;  a  Naval  Officer's  Jottings  in 
China,  Fonnosa,  and  Japan.  By  the 
Hon.  H.  N.  Shore,  R.N.  With  2 
Illustrations  and  2  Maps.     8vo.  15J. 

Turkish    Armenia     and 

Eastern  Asia  Minor.  By  the  Rev. 
II.  F.  TozER,  M.A.  F.R.G.S.  With 
Map  and  5  Illustrations.     8vo.  ids. 

Sunshine  and  Storm  in 

the  East,  or  Cruises  to  Cypnis  and  Con- 
stantinople. By  Mrs.  Brassey.  With 
2  Maps  and  1 14  Illustrations  engraved 
on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson,  chiefly  from 
Drawings  by  the  Hon.  A.  Y.  Bingham; 
the  Cover  from  an  Original  Design  by 
Gustave  Dore.    8vo.  lis. 

A  Voyage  in  the  *  Sun- 
beam,^ our  Home  on  the  Ocean  for 
Eleven  Months.  By  Mrs.  Brassey. 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  Map  and  65 
W'ood  Engravings.    Crown  8vo.  *js,  6d, 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon. 

By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  *js,  6d, 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound 

in  Ceylon.  By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  Js,  6</. 


Sacred    Paimlands ;   or, 

the  Journal  of  a  Spring  Tour  in  Eg)pt 
and  the  Holy  Land.  By  A.  G.  Weld. 
Crown  8vo.  ys,  6d, 

One  Thousand  Miles  up 

the  Nile;  a  Journey  through  Egypt 
and  Nubia  to  the  Second  Cataract. 
By  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards.  With 
Facsimiles,  &c.  and  80  Illustrations  en- 
graved on  Wood  from  Drawings  by  the 
Author.     Imperial  8vo.  42X. 

Wintering  in  the  Ri- 
viera ;  with  Notes  of  Travel  in  Italy 
and  PVance,  and  Practical  Hints  to 
Travellers.  By  William  Miller, 
S.S.C.  Edinburgh.  With  12  Illus- 
trations.    Post  8vo.  js,  6d, 

San  Remo  and  the  Wes- 
tern Riviera,  climatically  and  medi- 
cally considcre<l.  By  A.  Hill  Hassall, 
M.D.  Map  and  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.  los,  dd, 

Himalayan  and  Sub- 

Himalayan  Districts  of  British 
India,  their  Climate,  Medical  Topo- 
graphy, and  Disease  Distribution ;  with 
reasons  for  assigning  a  Malarious  Origin 
to  Goitre  and  some  other  Diseases.  By 
F.  N.  Macnamara,  M.D.  With 
Map  and  Fever  Chart.     8vo.  lis. 
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The  Alpine  Club  Map  of 

Switzenand,  with  parts  of  the  Neigh- 
bouring Countries,  on  the  scale  of  Four 
Miles  to  an  Inch.  Edited  bv  R.  C. 
Nichols,  F.R.G.S.  4  Sheets  in 
Portfolio,  42J.  coloured,  or  34;.  un- 
coloured. 

Dn  Rigb/s  Letters  from 

France,  &c  in  1789.  Edited  by 
his  Daughter,  Lady  Eastlake.  Crown 
8vo.  lOif.  6^. 

The   Alpine   Guide.    By 

John  Ball,  M.R.I.A.  PostSvo.  with 
Maps  and  other  Illustrations  : — 


The  Eastern  Alps,  \os.  6i 
Central  Alps^  including  all 

the  Oberland  District,  Tx.  6d, 

Western  Alps,    including 

Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  Zemiatt,  Ac 
Price  dr.  6ti. 

On  Alpine  Travelling  and 

the  Geotegy  of  the  Alps.  Price  is. 
Either  of  thjc  Three  Volumes  or  Parts  of 
the  '  Alpine  Guide '  may  be  had  witk 
this  Introduction  prefixed,  ix. 


AVORKS    of    FICTION. 


Novels  and  Tales.  By  the 

Right  Hon.   the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
FIELD,  K.G.     The  Cabinet  Edition. 
Eleven  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  dr.  each. 
Endymion,  Os, 
Lotfaair,  dr.  Venetia,  6s, 

Conins^by,  6s,        Alroy,  Ixion,  &c  dx. 
Sybilf  6s,  Young  Duke  &c  6s, 

Tancred,  dx.  Vivian  Grey,  dx. 

Henrietta  Tefflple>  dx. 
Contarini  Fleming,  &c  dx. 

Blues  and  Buffs;  a  Con- 
tested Election  and  its  Results.  By 
Arthur  Mills.     Crown  8vo.  6x. 

Yellow  Cap,  and    other 

Fairy  Stories  for  Children,  viz. 
Rumpty-Dudget,  Calladon,  and 
Theeda.  By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
Crown  8vo.  6x.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

The    Crookit    Meg:    a 

Scottish  Story  of  the  Year  One.  By 
John  Skelton,  LL.D.  Advocate, 
Author  of  'Essays  in  Romance  and 
Studies  from  Life*  (by  *  Shirley*). 
Crown  8vo.  6s, 

Buried    Alive ;    or,    Ten 

Years  of  Penal  Servitude  in  Siberia. 
By  Fedor  Dostoyeffsky.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Marie  von 
Thilo.     Post  8vo.  10/.  6(1. 

'  Apart  from  its  interest  as  a  picture  of  prison  life, 
Burted  Airve  gives  us  severad  curious  sketches  of 
Rusuaa  life  and  character.  Of  course  it  is  of  the 
criminal  side,  but  it  seems  to  agree  with  what  we 
learn  from  other  sources  of  other  classes.' 

St.  James's  Gazette. 


Whispers  from  Fairy- 
land. By  the  Right  Hon.  £.  H. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen,  M.P.  With 
9  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  y,  6d, 

Higgledy-piggledy;    or, 

Stories  for  Everybody  and  Every- 
body's ChUdren.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
E,  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  M.P. 
With  9  rUnstrations.    Cr.  8vo.  3x.  6d. 

Stories   and  Tales.    By 

Elizabeth  M.  Sewell.  Cabinet 
Edition,  in  Ten  Volumes,  each  contain- 
ing a  complete  Tale  or  Story  :— 

Amy  Herbert,  2s,  6d.  Gertrude,  ar.  6J, 
The  Earl's  Dau^ter,  ^s,  6d.  The 
Enerience  of  Ltfe^  2x.  6(L  Clere 
Hall,  2s,  6d,  Ivors,  2s,  6d,  Katharine 
Ashton,  2J.  6d,  Margaret  Perdval, 
5f.  6d,  Laneton  Parsonage,  y,  6J, 
Ursula,  jx.  6d. 

The  Modem   Novelist's 

Library.  Each  work  complete  in  itself, 
price  2J.  boards,  or  2x.  6d,  doth  :— 

By  Lord  Beaconsfisld. 


Lotfaair. 

Cooingsby. 

SybiL 

Tancred. 

Venetia. 


Henrietta  Temple. 
Contarini  Fleming. 
Alroy,  Inn,  &c 
The  Young  Duke,  ftc 
Vivian  Grey. 


By  Anthony  Trollops. 


The  Warden. 
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THE    MODERN   NOVELIST'S    lABUKYiY ^co^Uinued. 


By  Major  Whyte-Melville. 


Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 
Kate  Coventry. 
The  Gladiators. 


Good  for  Notfains:. 
Holmby  House. 
The  Interpreter. 
Queen's  Maries. 
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By  the  Author  of  *  Mile.  Mori.' 
The  Atelier  du  Lys. 
Mademoiselle  Mori. 

By  Various  Writers. 
Atherstone  Priory. 
The  Bnrgomaster's  Family. 
Elsa  and  her  Volture. 
The  Six  Sisters  of  the  VaUeys.^  ] 


By^the  Author  of  *  The  Rose  Garden.* 
Unawares. 

Novels  and  Tales  by  the  Right    Honourable  the 

Earl  of  Beaconsfieldy^ICG.    Ten  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
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Maunder' s  Popular  Treasuries ao 

Maxwells  Theory  of  Heat zz 

May's  History  of  Democracy a 

History  of  England  a 

Melville's  (Whyle)  Novels  and  Tales  Z9 

Mendelssohn's  Letters  4 

Merivale's  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic  ...  a 

— —  General  History  of  Rome  a 

— — ^—  Roman  Triumvirates 3 

Romans  under  the  Empire ......  a 

Merrifields  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration...  zz 

Miles  on  Horse's  Foot  and  Horse  Shoeing  ao 

on  Horse's  Teeth  and  Stables ao 

Mill  (J.)  on  the  Mind 5 

Mills  (J.  S.)  Autobiography 4 

Dissertations  &  Discussions  5 

^— — —  Elssays  on  Religion zs 

^———  Hanulton's  Philosophy 5 

Liberty  5 

Politioad  Economy S 

^— — —  Representative  uovenunent  5 

•^— ^— ^—  Subjection  of  Women 5 

•^— — ^^  System  of  Ix)gic 5 

•^— — ^^  Unsettled  Questions  .........  5 

^— — ^-^  Utilitarianism 5 

MilUt's  Elements  of  Chemistry Z3 
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Miller's  Inorganic  Chemistry  ....» 

■       Wintering  in  the  Riviera 

Mills's  Blues  and  Buffs 

Minto  (Lord)  in  India. 

MitckiWs  Manual  of  Assaying 

Modem  Novelist's  Library  i8  & 

Monck's  Logic 

Mouselts  Spiritual  Songs 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  Illustrated  Edition 
Lalla  Rookh,  Illustrated  Edition.. 

Morris's  Age  of  Anne 

MUlUi^s  Chips  fh>m  a  German  Workshop. 
— ^  Hibbert  Lectures  on  Religion  ... 

Science  of  Language 

Science  of  Religion 

■  Selected  Essays  

Neison  on  the  Moon 

NeviUs  Horses  and  Riding 

Newman's  Apologia  pro  Vi^  Suft 

Nicols's  Puxzle  of  Life 

NortJUotfs  Lathes  &  Turning   

Ormsby's  Poem  of  the  Cid 

Overton's  Life,  &c.  of  Law 

Owen's  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
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Pole's  Game  of  Whist 
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Preece  &  5/i«»nyA/'j  Telegraphy 

Present-Day  Thoughts 

/Vvir/pr'j  Astronomical  Works  

— — —  Scientific  Essajrs  (Two  Scries)  ... 

Public  Schools  Atlases    

RawUnsons  Ancient  Egypt  

Safwanians 


Recreations  of  a  Cotiatry  Parson 

Reynolds's  Experimental  Chemistry 

Rich's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities    .'. 

Rigby's  Letters  from  France,  &c.  in  1789... 

Rivers  s  Orchard  House 

'  Rose  Amateur's  Guide 


Rogers's  Eclipse  of  Faith 

Defence  of  Eclipse  of  Faith 


Rogefs  English  Thesaiurus 

Ronalds'  Fly-Fisher's  Entomology    

Rowley's  Rise  of  the  People   

Settlement  of  the  Constitution 

Russia  and  England    

— —  Before  and  After  the  War 


Rutley's  Study  of  Rocks 

Saneiars'sAMSXXDidJi's  Institutes 
Sankey's  Sparta  and  Thebes  ... 

SaviU  on  Apparitions 

Seaside  Musings  

ScotCs  Farm  Valuer 

Rents  and  Purchases  ... 


Seebokm's  Oxford  Reformers  of  1498. 
— —  Protestant  Revolution  .... 


StwelTs  History  of  France 

—  -  Passing  Thoughts  on  Religion 
•^—  Preparation  for  Commumon  .. 

— ^— -  Pri\-ate  Devotions 

-^—  Stories  and  Tales  

—— Thoughts  for  the  Age  
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Shore*  s  Flight  of  the  'Lapwing*  17 

Siltfrfj  Church  History  15 

Shelton's  Crookit  Meg 18 

SfnUh's  {Sydney]  Wit  and  Wisdom 7 

(Dr.  R.  A.)  Air  and  Rain  9 

( R.  B.  )Carthage  ft  the  Carthaginians  2 

Rome  and  Carthage  3 

■  (J.)  Voyage  and    Shipwreck    of 

*    St.  VsLuX 16 

Sonlhe/s  Poetical  Works 19 

Sianl^s  Familiar  History  of  Birds zi 

5/fr/ on  Diseases  of  the  Ox    29 

Stephen's  Ecclesiastical  Biography 4 

Stonehenge,  Dog  and  Greyhound 20 

Stoney  on  Strains 14 

5/»Mf'j  Early  Plantagenets   3 

Sunday  Afternoons,  by  A.  K.  H.B. 7 

Supernatural  Religion 16 

Swinboume's  Picture  Logic  6 

Taucoch's   England    during    the    Wars, 

1778-1820  3 

Taylor' sHvAOTfoilnidiai  2 

— —  Ancient  and  Modem  History  ...  4 

{Jeremy)  Works,  edited  by  Eden  17 

Text-Books  of  Science 11 

ThonWs  Botany n 

Tlkomson's  Laws  of  Thought 6 

7%af]^'j  Quantitative  Analysis  11 

Thorpe  and  Muir's  Qualitative  Analysis  ...  1 1 

Thmdichnm's  Annals  of  Chemical  Medicine  13 

r«/<&it'j  Chemical  PhUosophy  11 

Practical  Chemistry 12 

TVjA/ on  Parliamentary  Government 2 

Tozer's  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor 17 

Trench s  Realities  of  Irish  Life 17 

Trevelyans  Life  of  Fox 2 

Trollope's  Warden  and  Barchester  Towers  18 

Twisss  Law  of  Nations 5 

TyndalTs  (Professor)  Scientific  Works   ...  10 

Unawares  19 

Unwin's  Machine  Design  11 

Ure's  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines 14 

Venn's  Life,  by  Knight  4 

Ville  on  Artificial  Manures 15 

Walker  OTi  WTiist 21 

Walpole's  History  of  England  i 

H^ar^*rr/w»*j  Edward  the  Third   3 

Watson  s  QcoiQitXxrf   " 

Watts' s  Dictionary  of  Chemistry 13 

Webb's  Celestial  Objects 9 

Civil  War  in  Herefordshire  a 

Veiloflsis    ^ 

Ii>/r/' J  Sacred  Palmlands  17 

Wellington's  Life,  by  GUig  4 

Whately's  English  Synonymes 8 

^~—^  Logic  6 

^~—^  Rhetoric  - 6 
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WhiU's  Four  Gospels  in  Greek 

and  Riddle's  Latm  Dictionaries 


Williams's  AristoUe's  Ethics. 

Wilson's  Resources  of  Modem  Countries... 

Wood's  (J.  G.)  Popular  Works  on  Natural 

History  

Woodward's  Geology 

Yonge's  Enghsh-Gieek  Lexicons  

Yonatt  on  the  Dog  and  Hofse  
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